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Building  a Better  Water  Ski 


Guelph  to  Install  Wallin 
as  Seventh  Chancellor 


University  to  honour  nine  Canadian  global  citizens  during  summer  convocation 


Pamela  Wallin,  one  of  this 
country’s  most  accomplished 
and  esteemed  journalists,  diplomats 
and  entrepreneurs,  will  be  installed 
as  U ofG’s  chancellor  June  13  during 
summer  convocation.  She  is  the 
seventh  person  and  the  second 
woman  to  hold  the  position  since  the 
University’s  founding  in  1964. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
calls  Wallin  “a  charismatic  and  re- 
markable person  who  is  very  humble 
about  her  considerable  achieve- 
ments. Pamela’s  passion  and  com- 
mitment will  create  a renewed  buzz 
around  the  University  of  Guelph. 
She  will  be  an  outstanding  role 
model  for  our  entire  University 
community.” 

Summerlee  adds  that  Wallin, 
who  succeeds  Lincoln  Alexander, 


will  be  “standing  in  the  shoes  of  a 
very  significant  public  figure  but  in 
ways  that  are  different  from  and  yet 
complementary  to  Lincoln’s  skills.” 

Alexander,  who  was  U of  G chan- 
cellor for  an  unprecedented  15  years, 
has  been  named  University  chancel- 
lor emeritus  and  will  continue  to 
serve  Guelph  in  ceremonial  roles,  in- 
cluding participating  in  some  public 
events  and  convocations. 

U of  G is  hosting  its  second  an- 
nual “thematic”  summer  convoca- 
tion June  11  to  14,  with  all  nine 
honorary  degree  recipients  being  re- 
nowned Canadian  global  citizens. 

During  10  ceremonies  in  the 
Gryphon  Dome,  Guelph  will  also  be- 
stow University  professor  emeritus 
status  on  four  retired  faculty,  name  a 
University  Fellow  and  award  more 


than  3,000  degrees  and  diplomas. 

The  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  will  hold  two  convocation 
ceremonies  June  18  and  present  an 
honorary  degree  to  Gemini  Award- 
winning reporter  and  television  host 
Wendy  Mesley.  More  than  550  stu- 
dents will  receive  honours  bachelor’s 
degrees  from  U of  G and  diplomas 
from  the  Humber  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Advanced  Learning. 

The  University  of  Guelph  will 
present  honorary  degrees  to: 

• Sally  Armstrong,  a journalist, 
documentary  filmmaker,  author, 
teacher  and  human  rights  activist; 

• Lloyd  Axworthy,  a former  Cana- 
dian foreign  minister  who  insti- 
gated a landmark  treaty  to  ban 
anti-personnel  land  mines; 

Continued  on  page  2 


‘Canada:  Global  Citizen’  Theme 


Prof.  John  Runciman,  Engineering,  works  on  getting  his  slalom  water 
ski  into  tiptop  shape.  His  rejuvenated  interest  in  water  skiing  after  a 
20-year  hiatus  has  led  to  research  designed  to  create  a ski  that  will 
make  the  sport  less  physically  taxing.  See  story  on  page  6. 
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of  Second  President’s  Dialogue 

‘Best  minds’  to  discuss  Canada’s  many  different  roles  on  international  stage 


Winegard  to  Receive 
Alexander  Medal 

John  Bell  Award  for  teaching  goes  to  French  studies  prof 


Next  week  during  convoca- 
tion, former  U of  G president 
Bill  Winegard  will  not  only  be  on 
hand  to  meet  this  year’s  recipient  of 
the  top  undergraduate  award  named 
in  his  honour,  but  he’ll  also  be 
receiving  a prestigious  award  him- 
self. 

Winegard,  a former  member  of 
Parliament,  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada  and  a 2005  recipient  of  a 
U of  G honorary  degree,  will  receive 
the  Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  of  Dis- 
tinguished Service  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  University. 
The  medal  will  be  presented  at  the 
June  14  afternoon  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences. 

Winegard  came  to  Guelph  three 
years  after  its  founding  in  1964.  Dur- 
ing his  eight-year  tenure,  he  oversaw 


expansion  in  the  areas  of  humani- 
ties, social  sciences  and  basic  science, 
gave  students  an  official  voice  in  the 
governance  process,  opened  Senate 
meetings  to  the  public  and  was  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  create  the 
Arboretum.  U of  G’s  Winegard 
Medal  and  Winegard  Walk  are 
named  in  his  honour.  This  year,  that 
list  grew  with  the  creation  of  the  Dr. 
William  Winegard  Exemplary 
Volunteer  Involvement  Awards. 

Convocation  also  marks  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  John  Bell  Award  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  university  education. 
This  year’s  recipient  is  Prof.  Dana 
Paramskas,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, who  has  taught  at  Guelph  for 
more  than  35  years.  During  that 
time,  she  has  developed  a number  of 
Continued  on  page  10  I 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

WHAT  DOES  SOMEONE  who 
started  a worldwide  initia- 
tive to  end  child  labour  have  in 
common  with  a former  foreign 
minister  or  an  agricultural  pioneer? 
What  kind  of  connection  could 
there  be  between  journalists  dedi- 
cated to  reporting  on  “human  rights 
and  human  wrongs”  and  a Canadian 
diplomat? 

The  answer?  They  were  all  ordi- 
nary people  who  used  their  drive  and 
passion  to  do  extraordinary  things 
that  changed  the  world. 

Find  out  when  Craig  Kielburger, 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  Peter  Hannam, 
Sally  Armstrong,  Pamela  Wallin  and 
Louise  Frechette  come  to  U of  G 
June  13  to  discuss  what  other  Cana- 
dians can  do  to  make  a difference. 

They’re  taking  part  in  Guelph’s 
second  annual  “President’s  Dia- 
logue,” an  initiative  started  by  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee  to  engage 
the  public  in  stimulating  discussions 
about  issues  of  contemporary 
importance. 

“We  live  in  a complex  and  inte- 
grated world,”  says  Summerlee. 
“Our  objective  is  to  mobilize  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  country  to 


discuss  issues  of  great  importance 
with  the  public.” 

The  President’s  Dialogue  on 
“Canada:  Global  Citizen"  begins  at 
10  a.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall  and  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public.  The  panel- 
lists will  discuss  Canada’s  many  dif- 
ferent roles  on  the  international 
stage.  The  dialogue  will  also  be 
broadcast  live  on  the  Internet. 

“Since  the  1950s,  Canada  has 
been  known  as  a country  dedicated 
to  peacekeeping  and  to  providing 
human  services  abroad,"  says 
Summerlee.  But  the  ever-changing 
world  situation  continues  to  present 
social,  economic  and  environmental 
challenges. 

“We  are  dealing  with  natural  di- 
sasters, violence  and  tragedy,  emerg- 
ing diseases  and  food  and  water 
shortages.  It’s  an  important  time  to 
ask  ourselves  whether,  as  a nation, 
we  are  truly  doing  all  we  can  or 
whether  we  are  resting  on  our  lau- 
rels, so  to  speak.” 

Summerlee  notes  that  the  dia- 
logue participants  are  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  have  had  unique 
experiences  on  the  world  stage. 
“That  will  add  depth  and  perspective 
to  the  exchange.” 

Armstrong  is  a journalist,  docu- 


mentary filmmaker,  author,  teacher 
and  human  rights  activist.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  people  to  report  on 
the  conditions  faced  by  Afghan 
women  under  the  Taliban  regime.  In 
2002,  UNICEF  appointed  her  a spe- 
cial representative  to  Afghanistan. 

Axworthy  is  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Winnipeg  and  served  as 
Canada’s  foreign  minister,  during 
which  time  he  instigated  a landmark 
treaty  on  anti-personnel  land  mines. 

Frechette  was  the  first  deputy 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and,  among  other  things,  Can- 
ada’s assistant  deputy  minister  for 
economic  policy  and  trade  competi- 
tiveness. 

Hannam,  a pivotal  leader  in  Ca- 
nadian agriculture,  is  interested  in 
the  global  role  Canada  can  play  in 
helping  other  nations  improve  their 
food  production  systems. 

Kielburger  founded  Free  the 
Children,  the  largest  network  of  chil- 
dren helping  children  in  the  world, 
when  he  was  just  12  and  had  become 
outraged  over  child  labour  laws. 

Wallin,  an  esteemed  journalist 
who  served  as  Canada’s  consul  gen- 
eral to  New  York  for  four  years,  will 
be  installed  as  U of  G’s  next  chancel- 
lor June  13. 
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Call  For  Nominations 

Associate  Vice-President  (Academic) 

The  University  of  Guelph  invites  expressions  of  interest  in  and  nomina- 
tions  for  the  position  of  associate  vice-president  (academic),  to  be  effec- 
tive  Aug.  1 , 2007,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  position  is  open  to  ;! 
internal  applicants  only. 

The  AVPA  is  a member  of  the  University’s  senior  administrative  team,  j 
reporting  to  and  working  collaboratively  with  the  provost  and  vice-presi-  j 
dent  (academic)  to  oversee  all  academic  matters  and  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity’s objective  of  excellence  in  teaching  and  learning.  The  AVPA  is 
responsible  for  the  content  and  seamless  delivery  of  all  undergraduate  i1 
programs  — including  those  at  the  regional  campuses  and  the  University  ji 
of  Guelph-Humber  — the  program  review  process  as  required  by  the  | 
provincial  government,  the  launching  of  new  initiatives,  teaching  and  I 
learning  innovation,  and  the  internationalization  of  the  curriculum.  j 

Teaching  Support  Services,  the  Office  of  Open  Learning,  the  Undergrad-  j 
uate  Academic  Information  Centre,  the  Judicial  Office,  the  Centre  for  :i 
International  Programs,  the  Learning  Commons  and  the  co-ordinator  of  i| 
undergraduate  curriculum  are  direct  reports.  The  AVPA  also  chairs  the 
Council  on  Undergraduate  Academic  Advising  and  the  Enrolment  I 
Co-ordinating  Committee,  and  serves  as  provost  and  VP  (academic)  in 
the  provost’s  absence. 

All  qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply,  but  Canadians  and  per- 
manent residents  will  be  given  priority. 

U of  G is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  program  that  includes  spe- 
cial  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its  faculty  and  staff.  We  there- 
fore  particularly  encourage  applications  from  qualified  aboriginal  Cana-  j 
dians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities  and 
women. 


To  explore  the  opportunity  to  become  the  next  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  submit  your  CV  and  a letter  of  introduction  in  confidence  to 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso  at  provost@uoguelph.ca  by  June  30. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 


Retired  Faculty  to  Be  Flonoured 


Louise  Frechette 


Peter  Hannam 


Craig  Kielburger 


• Dr.  Bruce  Aylward  of  the  World 
Health  Organization’s  global  po- 
lio eradication  program; 

• Louise  Frechette,  the  first  deputy 
secretary-general  of  the  UN; 

• Peter  Hannam,  a pivotal  leader  in 
Canadian  agriculture; 

• Craig  and  Marc  Kielburger,  who 
run  the  international  youth  agen- 
cies Free  the  Children  and  Leaders 
Today; 

• Dr.  Don  McKenzie,  a research  pi- 
oneer in  physical  activity  and 
breast  cancer;  and 

• Valerie  Raymond,  Canada’s  for- 
mer high  commissioner  to  Sri 
Lanka. 

Convocation  begins  June  1 1 at  10 
a.m.  with  a ceremony  for  the  College 
of  Arts.  Armstrong  will  be  honoured 
at  this  ceremony  and  will  give  the 
convocation  address.  At  the  2:30 
p.m.  ceremony  for  the  College  of 
Biological  Science,  Aylward  will  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree  and  ad- 
dress the  graduands.  At  a second 
CBS  ceremony  at  7 p.m.,  McKenzie, 
a 1970  CBS  graduate,  will  be  hon- 
oured and  will  give  the  convocation 
address. 

On  June  12  at  the  morning  cere- 
mony for  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  honorary  de- 
grees will  be  awarded  to  the 
Kielburger  brothers,  and  Marc 
Kielburger  will  address  the  graduat- 
ing class.  Also  at  this  ceremony, 


physics  professor  and  former  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic) 
Iain  Campbell  will  be  named  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus. 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony  for 
the  College  of  Management  and 
Economics  (CME),  Raymond,  a 
1973  BA  graduate  of  Guelph,  will  be 
honoured  and  will  give  the  convoca- 
tion address.  History  professor  and 
former  College  of  Arts  dean  David 
Murray  will  be  named  University 
professor  emeritus.  A second  CME 
ceremony  begins  at  7 p.m. 

At  the  June  13  afternoon  cere- 
mony for  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  Wallin  will  be  installed  as 
the  University’s  next  chancellor  and 
pathobiology  professor  Carlton 
Gyles  will  be  named  University  pro- 
fessor emeritus. 


Two  ceremonies  will  be  held  June 
14  for  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences.  Axworthy 
will  be  honoured  and  will  deliver  the 
convocation  address  during  the 
morning  ceremony,  and  Frechette 
will  be  recognized  in  the  afternoon. 

At  an  8 p.m.  ceremony  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences, 
Hannam,  a 1962  OAC  graduate,  will 
receive  an  honorary  degree  and  ad- 
dress the  graduands.  Animal  science 
professor  Larry  Milligan  will  be 
named  University  professor  emeri- 
tus, and  former  Kemptville  Campus 
director  Bill  Curnoe  will  be  named  a 
University  Fellow. 

Editor's  note:  A photo  of  Dr.  Don 
McKenzie  was  unavailable  at  press- 
time. 
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news  in  brief 


GUELPH  GRAD  NEW  COU  HEAD 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties has  appointed  a new  president 
and  CEO.  Paul  Genest,  currently 
assistant  vice-president,  public 
affairs  and  e-service,  for  Bell  Can- 
ada, begins  his  term  July  1.  Genest 
is  a 1981  BA  graduate  of  U of  G and 
also  holds  an  MA  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  and  an  MA  and  PhD 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


SEXUALITY  CONFERENCE  SET 

The  29th  Annual  Guelph  Sexuality 
Conference  runs  June  19  and  20  on 
campus.  The  largest  and  longest- 
running  sexual  health  forum  in 
Canada,  it  will  focus  this  year  on 
“Human  Rights  and  Sexual  Health: 
Implications  for  Education  and 
Service.”  The  event  draws  more 
than  400  educators,  nurses,  physi- 
cians, therapists,  social  workers, 
clergy,  students  and  other  health 
professionals  from  North  America. 


RESEARCHER  INPUT  INVITED 

A dedicated  e-mail  address  has  been 
established  for  U of  G researchers  to 
submit  comments  to  the  Office  of 
Research  about  the  University’s 
negotiations  with  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  on  the  OMAFRA/U  of  G 
partnership  agreement.  The  address 
is:  omafraug@uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  SEEKS  PRESENTATIONS 
ON  WEB-ENHANCED  LEARNING 

Teaching  Support  Services  is  calling 
for  presentations  for  its  first  Sym- 
posium on  Web-Enhanced  Learn- 
ing to  be  held  July  11.  Instructors, 
TAs,  graduate  students  and  in- 
structional support  staff  who’ve 
been  involved  in  the  design,  devel- 
opment or  management  of  online 
courseware  using  Blackboard  tech- 
nology (formerly  WebCT)  are 
invited  to  submit  proposals.  Pre- 
sentations should  focus  on  innova- 
tive uses  of  Blackboard’s  tools.  Pro- 
posals must  be  submitted  by  June 
13  to  Mary  Naim  at  mnaim@ 
uoguelph.ca.  For  more  details,  call 
Richard  Gorrie  at  Ext  53731. 


KUDOS  FOR  SCIENCE  PROJECTS 

Three  area  public  and  high  school 
students  mentored  by  U of  G faculty 
received  honours  at  the  2007  Can- 
ada-Wide Science  Fair  last  month  in 
Truro,  N.S.  Brian  Krug  of  King 
George  Public  School  won  silver  for 
a project  on  chemicals  and  cancer 
mentored  by  Prof.  Reggie  Lo, 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology. 
Centennial  CVTs  Arshia  Azizeddin 
and  Fred  Yin  won  honourable  men- 
tion for  their  project  on  using  phage 
viruses  to  fight  microbial  diseases, 
mentored  by  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths, 
Food  Science. 


CTS/TSS  STAFF  CERTIFIED 

U of  G’s  Classroom  Technical  Sup- 
port/Teaching Support  Services 
(CTS/TSS)  has  qualified  as  an 
InfoComm  International  Gold- 
Certified  Audiovisual  Solutions 
Provider.  This  designation  recog- 
nizes that  75  per  cent  of  CTS  cus- 
tomer service  and  technical  staff 
have  achieved  and  maintained  indi- 
vidual InfoComm  certification. 
InfoComm  International  is  the 
industry  leader  in  certification  for 
AV  communications  professionals. 


Nixon  Is  First  Honorary 
Chair  of  Alumni  Weekend 

Annual  event  champions  relationship  between  University,  alumni 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

Alumni  Weekend  2007  will 
celebrate  the  impact  U of  G has 
had  on  the  lives  of  its  graduates  and 
the  impact  Guelph  graduates  have 
had  in  their  communities  — locally, 
nationally  and  globally.  Few  can 
represent  the  value  of  committed 
alumni  better  than  Gordon  Nixon, 
who  remains  active  as  a U of  G 
volunteer  70  years  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  Nixon  will 
serve  as  the  first  honorary  chair  of 
Alumni  Weekend  June  22  and  23. 

His  involvement  with  Guelph  in- 
cludes serving  as  founding  chair  of 
the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation  and 
later  the  U of  G Alma  Mater  Fund. 
He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the 
U of  G Alumni  Association  (UGAA) 
when  it  was  established  in  1966. 

During  his  business  career, 
Nixon  travelled  across  Canada  for 
Talon  Textron  Canada,  the  company 
that  introduced  zippers  for  men’s 
trousers.  He  often  spent  his  evenings 
on  the  telephone  chatting  with  the 
aggies  who  lived  in  the  city  he  was 
visiting. 

“Gord  helped  build  valuable  rela- 
tionships with  a number  of  Guelph 
graduates,”  says  Paulette  Samson, 
director  of  OAC  advancement,  who 
first  met  Nixon  in  1975.  “His  slogan 
has  always  been:  'Share  of  heart  pre- 
cedes share  of  purse.’  He  still  re- 
minds us  of  that  philosophy  at  every 
fundraising  meeting  he  attends.” 
Nixon’s  late  wife,  Joan,  was  a 
1935  graduate  of  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute, and  their  two  daughters,  Nancy 
Nixon  and  Catherine  McCallum,  are 
U of  G graduates,  as  are  some  of  his 
grandchildren  and  numerous  other 
family  members. 

His  service  to  the  University  was 
recognized  by  the  UGAA  Alumni 
Volunteer  Award  in  1994,  the  Alum- 
nus of  Honour  in  1999  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s inaugural  Lincoln 
Alexander  Medal  of  Distinguished 
Service  in  2000. 

Nixon’s  name  is  also  well-known 
to  U of  G students.  On  average,  five 
student  groups  each  year  for  more 
than  a decade  have  received  funding 
through  the  Gordon  Nixon  Leader- 
ship Awards.  The  award  program 
was  established  by  the  University’s 
Annual  Fund  to  encourage 
volunteerism  and  help  students 
make  a positive  impact  on  the 
campus  community. 

One  might  say  that  Alumni 
Weekend  is  an  event  designed  to 
“share  the  heart”  as  the  University 
welcomes  its  graduates  back  to  cam- 
pus. 


Close  to  1,000  alumni  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  this  year,  says 
alumni  affairs  director  Jason 
Moreton.  who  also  invites  faculty 
and  staff  to  take  part. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  busi- 
ness meetings  of  the  UGAA  and 
other  alumni  associations,  the  week- 
end will  feature  the  traditional  Presi- 
dent’s Lunch,  where  graduates 
celebrating  their  50-year  anniversary 
will  be  honoured  along  with  recipi- 
ents of  the  distinguished  alumni 
awards. 

Special  events  for  2007  include  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  environ- 
ment June  22  at  7 p.m.  in  Rozanski 
Hall.  U of  G faculty,  Guelph  Mayor 
Karen  Farbridge,  a three-time  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence, and  other  environmentalists 
will  discuss  “Are  There  Convenient 
Solutions  for  Inconvenient  Truths?” 
President  Alastair  Summerlee  will 
moderate. 

Also  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Co-opera- 
tive Education  Services  will  celebrate 
25  years  of  co-op  at  U of  G with  an 
alumni  trivia  night  at  the  Bullring. 

A tour  of  the  night  sky  through 
the  new  telescope  in  the  Physics  Ob- 
servatory will  begin  at  9:30  p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building. 

Saturday’s  agenda  includes  a 
breakfast  at  the  President’s  House 
hosted  by  Catherine  Summerlee  and 
featuring  a discussion  led  by  Prof. 


Alan  Watson,  director  of  the  Arbore- 
tum, on  environmentally  friendly 
gardening  practices.  Tickets  are  $15, 
and  reservations  are  required. 

Other  Saturday  events  include  | 
campus  walking  tours,  a donor  cere-  j 
mony  related  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute  Building,  an 
all-deans’  reception,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  student  council  offices  and  a 
student  lounge  in  the  science  com- 
plex. Engineering  alumni  are  hold- 
ing a three-pitch  tournament,  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  will 
offer  a tour  of  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park,  and  the  U of  G Li- 
brary plans  to  feature  its  L.M. 
Montgomery  Collection. 

The  Department  of  Food,  Agri- 
cultural and  Resource  Economics 
(formerly  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Business) 
will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences  will  mark  its  10th.  Alumni 
Weekend  visitors  can  also  tour  the 
Hagen  Aqualab  and  the  President’s 
House. 

On  Saturday  evening,  an  alumni 
reception  will  be  held  at  the  Bullring, 
to  be  followed  by  a dinner  where 
grads  celebrating  their  25-year  anni- 
versary will  be  honoured.  The  night 
wraps  up  with  a pub  party. 

A complete  schedule  of  times,  lo- 
cations and  registration  information  j 
for  ticketed  events  is  available  at 
www.alumni.uoguelph.ca. 


The  last  issue  of  At  Guelph  for  the  summer 
semester  will  appear  June  20.  The  deadline 
to  submit  copy  for  that  issue  is  June  12. 


people 

PHD  POSTER  WINS  TOP  PRIZE 

Eyhab  Al-Masri,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  won  the  best 
poster  award  at  the  16th  Interna- 
tional World  Wide  Web  Confer- 
ence held  in  Banff  in  May.  His 
poster  was  titled  “Crawling  Multi- 
ple UDDI  Business  Registries." 


INSECT  BOOK  CREATES  A BUZZ 

Insects:  Their  Natural  History  and 
Diversity,  a book  released  last  sum- 
mer by  Prof.  Steve  Marshall,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  has  won  the 
2006  Science  in  Society  Journalism 
Award  in  the  general  book  category. 
The  book  was  also  selected  as  one  of 
the  best  reference  books  of  2006  by 
Library  Journal ; as  one  of  the  2007 
outstanding  reference  sources  com- 
piled by  the  Reference  and  User  Ser- 
vices Association  of  the  American 
Library  Association  (ALA);  as  one 
of  the  2006  outstanding  academic 
titles  by  the  ALA’s  Choice  magazine; 
and  as  a 2006  editors’  choice  refer- 
ence source  by  Booklist,  also  pub- 
lished by  the  ALA. 


STAR  GRYPHON  JUMPER 
REPRESENTS  CANADA 

Neb  Zachariah,  star  triple  jumper 
with  the  Guelph  Gryphons,  has 
been  selected  to  represent  Canada 
June  8 at  the  2007  Harry  Jerome 
International  Track  Classic  in  Van- 
couver. The  event  is  a qualifier  for 
this  year’s  world  track-and-field 
championships  in  Osaka,  Japan. 


LIBRARIANS  GIVE  TALKS 

Several  U of  G librarians  gave  pre- 
sentations at  the  Canadian  Library 
Association  Conference  in  St. 
John’s,  N.L.,  in  May.  Catherine 
Steeves  and  Helen  Salmon  dis- 
cussed “Creating  a Positive  Organi- 
zational Culture."  Lome  Bruce  pre- 
sented “Public  Library  Bills  in  the 
Province  of  Canada,  1852-1866.” 
“Learning  From  Chatting:  How 

Our  Virtual  Reference  Questions 
Are  Giving  Us  Answers”  was  the 
topic  of  Pascal  Lupien  and  Loma 
Rourke.  MLIS  co-op  student  Carol 
Perry  also  spoke  on  “Does  Privacy 
Place  Limits  on  Collaboration?" 
Librarians  M.J.  D’Elia  and  Robin 
Bergart  presented  a conference  ses- 
sion on  “Critical  Inquiry.  Students’ 
Perceptions  of  the  Relevance  of 
Information  Literacy"  at  York  Uni- 
versity last  month. 


In  Memoriam 

Richard  Carlton 

Richard  Carlton,  a retired  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  died 
May  26  in  Guelph  at  the  age  of  72. 
A graduate  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Toronto, 
he  joined  U ofG  in  1972  and  taught 
here  until  1991.  He  is  survived  by 
his  brother,  Ted. 

Tobias  Chapman 
Tobias  (Toby)  Chapman,  a retired 
faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  died  May  7 in 
Toronto  at  the  age  of  68.  A gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  he  taught  at  U of  G from 
1966  to  1994.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Bonnie;  a son,  Morley;  and  a 
stepson,  Galen. 
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One-Time  Funding  Helps  Offset  $isM  Deficit 

Surprise  provincial  support  buys  time  for  University  to  solidify  plans  for  tackling  structural  deficit 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G WILL  DEVOTE  all  of  the 
surprise  one-time  money  that 
it  received  from  the  province  last 
month  to  offsetting  the  $ 15-million 
structural  deficit  to  the  operating 
budget,  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee. 

The  decision  essentially  gives  the 
University  a year  to  solidify  plans  for 
tackling  the  structural  deficit,  says 
Summerlee,  who  stresses  that  it  is 
only  one-time  money  and  that  the 
deficit  will  remain  unless  the  prov- 
ince decides  to  put  the  funding  into 
the  base  budget. 

“We  still  have  a permanent  prob- 
lem, but  now  we  have  one  more  year 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  the  neces- 
sary cuts  and  adjustments  to  address 
it.  That  is  good  news  because  it’s  im- 
possible to  make  a very  large  budget 
I cut  all  at  once;  it  must  be  done  in 
stages  over  a number  of  years.” 

The  last-minute  one-time  fund- 
ing from  the  province  was  part  of  the 
$365  million  announced  in  the  gov- 
ernment’s 2007  budget  for  colleges 
and  universities  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  In  April,  U of  G received 
word  that  its  share  would  be  $11.2 
1 million.  Guelph  is  also  receiving  $1.4 
million  in  one-time  funding  from 
| the  province  to  expand  graduate 
1 programs. 

' In  addition,  the  University  is  pro- 
I posing  to  make  use  of  a one-time  sta- 
) bilization  fund  of  $6  million  that  was  ] 
1 set  up  in  a Board  of  Governors  re-  I 
serve  in  1999/2000.  It  would  be  used  : 
to  eliminate  the  one-time  restructur- 
| ing  deficit  incurred  by  buy-out  costs 
in  2004/05  and  2005/06.  This  would 
free  up  $2  million  in  repayment 
funds  that  would  be  used  towards 


the  structural  deficit. 

Even  so,  says  Summerlee,  there  is 
still  a budget  shortfall  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  for  2007/2008, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  prelim- 
inary Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  operating  budget 
that  will  go  to  B of  G with  comments 
from  Senate  June  7. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  University 
feared  the  structural  deficit  might  be 
as  high  as  $ 1 9.7  million,  but  new  tui- 
tion rates,  increased  enrolments  and 


changes  to  various  government 
funding  envelopes  brought  the  defi- 
cit closer  to  $15  million,  which  still 
needs  to  be  addressed,  he  says. 

“We’ve  bought  ourselves  one 
year’s  time,  that’s  all.” 

The  one-year  relief  period  will 
also  give  U of  G time  to  determine 
how  it  will  be  affected  by  ongoing 
discussions  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  over  future 
increases  in  federal  transfers  to  the 
province  in  support  of  higher  educa- 


tion announced  in  the  2007  federal 
budget. 

In  the  meantime,  Guelph  is  mov- 
ing forward  with  a plan  to  address 
the  pressing  budget  challenges,  while 
proceeding  with  multi-year  strate- 
gies as  part  of  the  integrated  plan- 
ning effort,  says  Summerlee.  Long- 
term budget  goals  include  finding 
ways  to  eliminate  the  structural  defi- 
cit through  a combination  of  actions 
that  include  increasing  revenues  and 
reducing  costs  and  cost  increases. 


The  structural  deficit  is  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  including  lower- 
than-anticipated  grants  from  the 
province;  provincial  monies  allo- 
cated for  quality  improvements 
being  converted  to  deal  with  accessi- 
bility; no  government  funding  for 
inflation;  higher  pension  costs;  in- 
creased operating  expenses  such  as 
deferred  maintenance  and  utilities; 
student  aid,  debt  costs  and  enrol- 
ment costs;  and  an  $11 -million  in- 
crease in  salary  and  benefit  costs. 


Common  Ground  for  Arts  and  Science 

Science,  humanities  faculty  form  alliance  to  explore  common  research,  teaching  interests 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CALL  IT  THE  MEETING  PLACE  of  arts  and  science 
on  campus.  That’s  the  purpose  of  the  Arts, 
Science  and  Technology  Research  Alliance 
(ASTRA),  a fledgling  network  of  researchers  from 
across  U of  G looking  to  explore  common 
research  and  teaching  interests  in  the  sciences  and 
the  humanities. 

ASTRA  will  be  launched  next  fall,  says  Prof. 
Andrew  Bailey,  Philosophy,  director  of  the  new 
group.  “It’s  clear  there’s  interest  in  areas  that  cross 
boundaries  between  science  and  the  humanities.” 
Among  ASTRA’s  planned  activities,  the  group 
hopes  to  establish  a speaker/seminar  series,  cul- 
tural events  and  perhaps  a regional  conference. 
Activities  would  variously  involve  the  campus 
community  or  participants  from  Guelph  or  the 
wider  region.  Those  events  will  be  posted  on  a 
website  to  be  launched  this  summer. 

The  group  is  intended  to  foster  interdisciplin- 
ary research  collaborations  and  joint  grant  appli- 
cations for  research  projects  involving  arts  and 
sciences,  says  Bailey.  Members  also  see  ASTRA  as  a 
useful  tool  for  recruiting  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 


dents, as  well  as  a vehicle  for  introducing  interdis- 
ciplinary graduate  programs  at  U of  G,  he  says. 

The  group  will  bring  together  Guelph  re- 
searchers with  converging  interests  in  the  sciences, 
the  humanities  and  the  fine  arts,  including  the 
following: 

• broad  topics  involving  researchers  from  diverse 
areas,  such  as  consciousness,  bioethics,  envi- 
ronmental issues,  the  circumpolar  North  and 
the  origins  of  the  universe; 

• the  history  of  science,  and  the  role  and  influ- 
ence of  science  in  culture; 

• public  communication  of  science; 

• representation  of  science  and  scientific  ideas  in 
art  and  literature; 

• methodological  and  epistemological  questions 
about  science;  and 

• relations  among  the  physical  sciences,  the  life 
sciences  and  the  social  sciences. 

Referring  to  his  own  research  field,  Bailey  says: 
“The  philosophy  of  consciousness  is  not  just  a 
philosophical  problem  but  a science  problem  as 
well.  The  solutions  will  have  social  and  technolog- 
ical impacts.” 


Prof.  Jon  Warland,  Land  Resource  Science, 
says  he  hopes  ASTRA  will  help  him  find  ways  to 
use  a more  historical  approach  in  teaching  his 
course  in  meteorological  instrumentation.  He 
says  finding  common  ground  between  science  and 
the  humanities  would  help  strengthen  both  and 
improve  educational  outcomes,  especially  those 
related  to  critical  thinking. 

“It  would  further  help  clarify  one  of  the  funda- 
mental roles  of  universities  in  society,  which  is  to 
provide  critiques  of  current  thinking  in  all  areas  of 
human  endeavour.” 

Prof.  Eric  Poisson,  Physics,  says  he  regularly 
works  with  philosophers  on  campus,  including 
philosophers  of  science. 

“Our  frequent  meetings  have  helped  shape  my 
thinking  about  physics  and  how  it  fits  together 
with  other  modes  of  inquiry.  I think  ASTRA  will 
help  foster  many  more  such  relationships  and  will 
help  deepen  existing  ones.” 

Other  inaugural  associates  are  Profs.  Jonathan 
Newman,  Environmental  Biology,  and  Sofie 
Lachapelle,  History. 

Funding  for  ASTRA  is  being  provided  by  the 
College  of  Arts. 


Mayor,  President  to  Raise  Awareness  From  Wheelchairs 

Experience  of  being  in  wheelchair  provides  new  understanding  of  difficulties  faced  by  people  with  disabilities,  says  Wheels  in  Motion  organizer 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Guelph  Mayor  Karen 
Farbridge  and  president 
I Alastair  Summerlee  will  spend  time 
: in  wheelchairs  June  7 to  help  raise 
I awareness  of  the  June  10  Wheels  in 
Motion  event  on  campus  and  the 


challenges  faced  by  people  living 
with  physical  disabilities. 

“Usually  the  experience  of  being 
in  a wheelchair,  even  if  it’s  just  for  a 
short  time,  gives  people  new  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
people  with  disabilities,”  says  Cyndy 


McLean,  a Wheels  in  Motion  orga- 
nizer who  asked  Summerlee  and 
Farbridge  to  help  promote  the  event. 
McLean,  who  is  director  of  U of  G’s 
Health  and  Performance  Centre,  is  a 
former  marathon  runner  who  was 
left  paraplegic  after  a fall  in  2003. 

Summerlee  will  travel  by  city  bus 
in  a wheelchair  to  meet  Farbridge 
downtown  in  St.  George’s  Square 
about  10:45  a.m.  Joined  by  McLean, 
they  will  spend  an  hour  navigating 
downtown  Guelph  in  wheelchairs, 
doing  routine  daily  activities  like 
mailing  letters,  visiting  a bank  and 
getting  coffee. 

Farbridge  says  she’s  looking  for- 
ward to  the  experience.  “I  think  it 
will  help  me  appreciate  some  of  the 


everyday  challenges  people  with  dis- 
abilities face.  I expect  there  will  be 
some  surprises  along  the  way.” 
Summerlee,  honorary  chair  of 
the  2007  Wheels  in  Motion,  will  also 
attend  all  meetings  and  functions  on 
Thursday  in  the  wheelchair,  includ- 
ing the  Board  of  Governors  meeting. 
He  has  spent  a day  in  a wheelchair 
for  the  past  two  years  to  help  raise 
awareness  and  also  took  part  in 
Wheels  in  Motion  from  a wheel- 
chair. He  calls  the  experiences 
“eye-opening  and  challenging.” 

“It  gave  me  new  understanding  of 
what  accessibility  really  means,"  he 
says.  “In  addition  to  the  physical  bar- 
riers, there  are  social  barriers  to  ac- 
cessibility. I believe  all  of  us  need  to 


be  more  aware  of  both  the  hurdles 
and  the  subtle  things  that  tell  some  of 
our  students,  colleagues  and  friends 
that  they  are  ‘different.’” 

This  year’s  Wheels  in  Motion 
event  commemorates  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  former  Olympic  wheel- 
chair champion  Rick  Hansen’s  epic 
two-year  journey  to  raise  awareness 
and  money  for  spinal  cord  injury  re- 
search. It  begins  June  10  at  noon  at 
the  Athletics  Centre,  with  registra- 
tion at  1 1 a.m.  The  event  is  spon- 
sored by  U of  G,  the  Athletic  Club 
and  CIBC  Wood  Gundy. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional 
2.5-kilometre  “wheel,  walk,  run  or 
bike”  component,  this  year’s  event 
will  feature  a relay  challenge  that  will 
have  teams  competing  against  one 
another  to  complete  everyday  tasks 
like  grocery  shopping  and  getting 
dressed  from  a wheelchair. 

Funds  raised  through  pledges  will 
support  local  high-priority  needs 
and  services  and  national  spinal  cord 
research. 

For  more  information  about 
Wheels  in  Motion,  call  McLean  at 
Ext.  53319. 


GUELPH 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikgancn 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montcssori  Teachers 


(est.  1978) 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 

151  Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future  w 
Dr.  Maria  Montcssori 


ww'w.guelphmontessori.com 
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Getting  Back  in  the  Game 


BY  DAVID  DICENZO 

WITH  U OF  G’s  varsity  sports 
season  at  an  end  for  this 
academic  year,  the  therapy  room  in 
the  Powell  Building’s  Health  and 
Performance  Centre  is  quieter  than 
usual  these  days.  But  the  familiar 
scent  of  liniment  is  still  in  the  air  as  a 
couple  of  Gryphon  football  players 
visit  for  some  much-needed  off- 
season treatment.  One  is  running 
back  Drew  Davenport,  who  received 
some  good  news  recently  when  the 
CFL’s  Montreal  Alouettes  invited 
him  to  attend  training  camp.  The 
problem  is  that  Davenport  has  a 
sprained  ankle  and  needs  to  heal  up 
fast  before  taking  his  shot  at  earning 
a pro  football  job. 

To  get  there,  the  burly  Guelph 
native  needs  Judy  Lynch’s  help. 
Lynch,  who’s  the  assistant  athletic 
therapist  in  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics, works  the  tender  ankle,  rub- 
bing it  down  to  help  manage  the 
pain. 

“Judy’ s a saint,”  says  Davenport, 
lying  face  down  on  a therapy  table.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  made  it  through  my 
five  years  of  eligibility  without  com- 
ing here.” 

Many  other  Gryphons  would 
agree.  Since  1988,  Lynch  has  been 
helping  Guelph’s  varsity  athletes 
prepare  for  the  fields  and  courts, 
treating  their  various  injuries  and 
ailments,  while  also  injecting  a hu- 
man touch  into  a potentially  stress- 
ful situation.  The  Toronto-born 
therapist  is,  above  all  else,.a  Gryphon 
fan,  and  when  these  young  athletes 
enter  her  world,  she  aims  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  and  as  confi- 
dent as  possible  before  they 
compete. 

“What  I enjoy  most  is  seeing  ath- 
letes do  what  they  love  to  do  and 
knowing  that  I’ve  been  part  of  the 
process  to  get  them  there,”  she  says. 


“I  love  game  day.” 

Lynch  says  a career  in  athletic 
therapy  wasn’t  an  obvious  choice  for 
her  back  in  the  1 980s  when  she  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. She  considered  teachers’ 
college  but  became  a certified 
kinesiologist  instead  and  worked  in 
the  fitness  industry  for  a couple  of 
years,  developing  workout  pro- 
grams. She  noticed  that  a lot  of  ath- 
letes and  fitness  buffs  were  suffering 
injuries,  but  she  didn’t  know  how  to 
deal  with  them  or  what  to 
recommend. 

Someone  suggested  she  try  the 
athletic  therapy  program  at  Sheridan 
College  in  Oakville,  then  a two-year 


course.  Lynch  investigated,  enrolled 
and  found  her  calling  — an  interest- 
ing hands-on  job  that  also  met  the 
main  criterion  she  had  for  a career 
when  she  was  growing  up. 

“When  I was  a kid,  I told  my  par- 
ents: ‘I’m  going  to  have  a job  where  I 
wear  running  shoes  all  day,”’  she 
says  with  a smile. 

Lynch’s  days  are  usually  packed, 
particularly  during  the  varsity  sea- 
son. In  the  fall,  her  work  has  three 
major  components.  First  is  the  clinic 
work  starting  at  1 1 a.m.  and  running 
in  20-minute  intervals.  In  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening,  she  attends 
team  practices,  with  a focus  on 
men’s  and  women’s  rugby  and 


women’s  soccer.  She  also  does  infor- 
mal training  with  the  numerous 
clinic  volunteers  — five  co-op  stu- 
dents from  Sheridan  and  15  to  20 
kinesiology  students  from  U of  G. 

“I  can  see  20  to  25  athletes  during 
the  four  to  five  hours  of  the  clinic," 
she  says.  “We  try  to  see  people 
within  24  hours  of  an  injury.  They 
might  not  have  an  official  appoint- 
ment, but  we  want  to  make  sure  we 
follow  up  with  them  and  then  get 
back  to  their  coach  and  say:  ‘You 
know  what,  this  is  their  status.’ 
Communication  is  really  impor- 
tant.” 

The  clinic  — filled  with  crutches, 
exercise  balls,  weights  and  high-tech 


equipment  such  as  a Biodex  machine 
that  offers  computer  analysis  of 
strength  measurements  — treats 
acute  injuries  that  are  fresh,  typically 
within  three  days  of  occurring,  as 
well  as  some  mid-range  problems, 
injuries  that  occurred  perhaps  a few 
weeks  earlier  but  the  athlete  didn’t 
address  for  some  reason.  Many  of 
these  are  strains,  sprains,  fractures 
and  even  head  injuries. 

As  the  season  wears  on,  Lynch 
begins  to  deal  with  the  more 
long-term  conditions  such  as 
tendonitis. 

“By  the  time  November  or  De- 
cember rolls  around,  you’re  seeing 
more  chronic  injuries  where  some- 
thing is  lingering,"  she  says.  “They 
might  have  a little  bit  of  a strain  in 
the  muscle,  but  it’s  not  quite  better." 

Fixing  these  finely  tuned  athletes 
physically  is  one  thing,  but  Lynch 
develops  a bond  with  many  that 
transcends  the  therapist/client  rela- 
tionship. She  says  it’s  easy  to  get 
attached  to  students  after  treating 
them  for  four  or  five  years,  and  she 
often  keeps  in  touch  with  them  once  | 
they  hang  up  the  Gryphon  uniform. 

“You  really  care  for  these  peo- 
ple,” she  says,  still  working  on  Dav-  | 
enport’s  ankle.  “You  don’t  realize 
exactly  how  much.  There  have  been  j 
some  really  hard  injuries,  and  you  j 
watch  the  athletes  try  to  work  their 
way  through  that.  You  encourage 
healing.” 

But  the  therapist/client  relation- 
ship isn’t  just  about  sports  injuries,  \ 
she  says. 

“Things  outside  of  athletic  ther- 
apy come  up  here  because  our  job 
entails  the  whole  person.  How 
they’re  doing  academically  is  going 
to  affect  what’s  happening  on  the 
field  and  vice  versa.  We  chat  about 
all  kinds  of  things  in  here.  I feel  it’s  a 
privilege  to  be  part  of  their  lives.” 


A New  Angle  on  Europe 

Master s program  is  only  one  in  Canada  that  examines  Europe  through  lens  of  social  sciences , humanities 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

As  the  European  Union  takes 
steps  to  further  define  its 
identity,  U of  G’s  new  master’s 
degree  in  European  studies  is  doing 
the  same,  says  Prof.  Dorothy 
Odartey-Wellington,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  co-ordinator  of  the 
graduate  program. 

“Interesting  change  is  happening 
within  the  European  Union,  and 
these  changes  have  a ripple  effect  in 
countries  all  over  the  world,  making 
a program  like  this  one  extremely 


valuable,”  she  says.  “The  union  and 
the  countries  and  populations 
within  it  are  developing  their  new 
21st-century  identities.  Here  at 
Guelph,  we’re  also  continuing  to 
build  an  identity  for  ourselves  as  a 
school  that  prepares  students  to 
compete,  work  and  live  in  a world 
where  boundaries  are  thinning.  It’s  a 
reflection  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
which  is  a global  community." 

The  master’s  in  European  studies 
starts  this  September,  and 
Odartey-Wellington,  who  credits 
undergraduate  European  studies 


co-ordinator  and  German  professor 
Paola  Mayer  for  bringing  this  pro- 
gram to  fruition,  says  it’s  an  attrac- 
tive option  for  students  wanting  to 
study  Europe  from  a broad  number 
of  angles,  disciplines  and  perspec- 
tives. 

It’s  one  of  only  two  European 
studies  master’s  programs  offered  in 
Canada  and  the  only  one  that  exam- 
ines the  continent  through  the  lens 
of  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
says  Odartey-Wellington.  The  cur- 
riculum allows  for  specialization 
within  a core  discipline  and  pro- 


motes expertise  in  European  lan- 
guages, culture,  history  and  con- 
temporary politics  and  society. 

“It’s  an  innovative  program  that 
aims  to  give  students  a flexible  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  European 
studies  that  will  allow  them  to 
choose  the  path  that  will  lead  them 
to  achieving  their  career  goals.” 

In  addition  to  preparation  for 
further  study  at  the  PhD  level  and 
public-sector  opportunities,  the  pro- 
gram provides  a competitive  advan- 
tage to  students  pursuing  careers  in 
trade,  investment,  business,  media 


and  national,  international  and  Eu- 
ropean-level NGOs,  says  Odartey- 
Wellington.  She  notes  that  the  first 
faculty  member  hired  specifically  for 
this  program,  Sandra  Parmegiani, 
will  join  U of  G in  July. 

Successful  applicants  for  the  mas- 
ter’s program  must  hold  an  honours 
BA  with  at  least  a 70-per-cent  aver- 
age and  must  have  completed  a 
third-year  course  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French  or  German.  Once  admitted, 
students  will  be  eligible  for  up  to  two 
teaching  assistant  positions  as  well  as 
a “top-up  scholarship,”  she  says. 
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Water  Skis  That  Spare  Your  Knees 


Researchers  combine  science  and  cottage  life  to  build  a better  slalom  water  ski 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WATER  SKIING  is  a youngster's 
pursuit,  right?  Think  again. 
If  you  hung  up  your  skis  long  ago  to 
save  your  knees,  elbows  and  other 
“biological  bearings”  from  the 
wrenching  and  pounding  they  took 
on  the  water,  you  might  take  heart 
from  a novel  project  to  be  conducted 
in  Ontario’s  cottage  country  this 
summer  by  Prof.  John  Runciman, 
Engineering. 

In  research  that  combines  cottage 
life  with  his  workaday  biomechanics 
studies,  Runciman  will  take  a team  of 
volunteer  researchers-cum-water 
skiing  buffs  to  a colleague’s  lakefront 
retreat  to  test  ergonomic  designs  for 
a company’s  slalom  water  ski.  He 
hopes  the  project  will  yield  data  for 
new  ski  designs  leading  to  a healthful 
but  less  physically  taxing  workout 
for  novices  and  retired  skiers  alike. 

Slotting  himself  into  the  latter 
group,  Runciman,  44,  says:  “These 
j new  skis  would  open  doors  for  these 
people  to  ski  comfortably  again.” 

I Before  last  summer,  the  U of  G 
engineer  hadn’t  gotten  up  behind  a 
j motorboat  for  about  two  decades. 

, Glancing  across  his  Thornbrough 
j Building  office  at  a photo  taken  last 
j year  — the  action  shot  catches 
I Runciman  slicing  through  the  water 
— he  says  it  all  came  back:  both  the 
1 exhilaration  and  the  exhaustion.  He 
was  on  the  water  for  about  30  min- 
/ utes  that  day.  “ My  arms  ached  for 
j days  afterward.” 

It  had  started  after  his  brother- 
in-law  turned  up  last  year  with  an  old 
pair  of  skis  for  Runciman’s  children. 
Feeling  that  tug  all  the  way  from  the 


After  a two-decade  break  from  water  skiing,  Prof.  John  Runciman  hit  the  waves  last  summer  and  is  now  testing 
designs  for  a new  ergonomic  slalom  water  ski.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


1970s,  Runciman  went  looking  for 
replacement  bindings  for  the 
worn-out  pair. 

Everyone  wanted  to  sell  him 
brand-new  equipment  instead,  but 
he  was  set  on  rejuvenating  that  origi- 
nal pair.  He  finally  tracked  down  the 
bindings  on  eBay.  “This  is  where  the 
problem  started." 

Besides  those  bindings,  he  found 
the  same  slalom  water  ski  — a single 
board  rather  than  a pair  — that  had 
been  de  rigueur  during  his  own 
youth.  Made  by  California-based 
Maherajah  Water  Skis,  that  particu- 
lar brand  had  taken  a number  of 
competitive  skiers  to  world  champi- 


onships when  Runciman  was 
growing  up. 

Intrigued,  he  called  up  the  com- 
pany and  reached  Bob  Maher,  still 
running  the  firm  more  than  50  years 
after  its  founding.  Maher  also  tried 
to  talk  him  into  getting  new  equip- 
ment. At  optimum  speed,  he  said, 
Runciman  would  be  too  heavy  for 
that  slalom  ski. 

Last  fall,  after  recovering  from  his 
return  to  the  sport,  the  U of  G engi- 
neer called  Maher  back.  Their  con- 
versation led  to  a new  project:  using 
engineering  tools  and  techniques  to 
study  a new  ergonomic  slalom  water 
ski. 


The  idea  was  new  for  both  sides. 

Maher  — whom  Runciman  calls 
the  “father  of  slalom  skis”  — began 
building  skis  as  a teenager  with  his 
older  brother  at  their  summer  cabin. 
Their  designs  relied  not  on  science 
but  on  intuition  and  experience. 

Testing  a water  ski  was  also  a 
novel  project  for  Runciman,  a bio- 
logical engineer.  His  earlier 
biomechanics  projects  have  included 
evaluating  skull  halo  designs,  design- 
ing spine  and  shoulder  implants,  and 
advising  on  cartilage  grafting  for 
joint  repairs.  That  work  has  helped 
in  studying  and  refining  implements 
and  techniques  used  by  his  frequent 


collaborators  in  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College  and  the  Department  of 
Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

On  one  level,  he  sees  this  new 
project  as  just  another  aspect  of 
studying  the  built-in  mechanical 
marvels  that  allow  us  and  other  liv- 
ing things  to  bend  and  flex. 
Runciman  says  those  biological 
bearings  made  of  bone  and  cartilage, 
including  a few  demonstration  limbs 
that  adorn  his  office,  easily  outper- 
form any  analogue  dreamed  up  in  a 
machine  shop.  At  the  same  time,  he’s 
interested  in  finding  ways  to  trans- 
late biomechanics  know-how  to  im- 
prove conventional  mechanical 
engineering  design. 

Having  spent  part  of  the  winter 
designing  and  modifying  instru- 
ments to  collect  ski  data,  he  is  now 
looking  forward  to  testing  designs 
for  slalom  skis  this  summer.  That’ll 
happen  on  Six  Mile  Lake  near  Geor- 
gian Bay,  where  Prof.  Bob  Dony,  En- 
gineering, owns  a cottage.  There’s  a 
benefit  for  Dony,  too,  because  he’ll 
record  video  of  skiers  in  action  to 
collect  data  for  his  own  image 
analysis  research. 

Runciman  has  lined  up  about  a 
dozen  former  skiers  — almost  all  of 
them  U of  G faculty  and  students  — 
to  take  part.  “I’ve  had  no  trouble  get- 
ting volunteers,”  he  says. 

If  he  helps  to  build  a better  water 
ski,  he  figures  he  may  help  get  some 
of  those  retirees  back  exercising  on 
the  water.  And  maybe  he’ll  help  in- 
troduce the  sport  to  new  prospects, 
including  two  wannabe  water  skiers: 
his  daughters,  nine-year-old  Anne 
and  six-year-old  Kate. 


Windmills  a Growing  Presence  on  Rural  Scene 

Landscape  architects  develop  guidelines  to  help  rural  communities  incorporate  wind  farms  without  sacrificing  scenery 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

WINDMILL  FARMS  are  cropping 
up  in  rural  areas  across 
Ontario,  and  municipalities  are 
worried  that  the  towering  structures 
will  destroy  their  communities’ 
treasured  idyllic  landscape. 

Two  U of  G landscape  architects 
have  come  to  their  rescue  by  devel- 
oping guidelines  to  help  communi- 
ties incorporate  the  booming 
renewable  wind-energy  industry 
without  sacrificing  the  scenery. 

Profs.  Jim  Taylor  and  Robert 
Corry  of  the  School  of  Environmen- 
tal Design  and  Rural  Development 
recently  conducted  a study  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  to  develop 


best  practices  for  siting  wind-energy 
facilities  in  rural  Ontario.  The  report 
was  based  on  research  conducted  for 
the  Municipality  of  Grey  Highlands 
on  wind-farm  zoning. 

“There’s  been  a whole  shift  to- 
wards renewable  energy,”  says  Tay- 
lor. “Ontario  was  virgin  territory  for 
wind  energy,  and  now  all  of  a sudden 
operators  of  commercial  wind  gen- 
eration are  looking  for  places  here. 
Small  rural  areas  are  having  wind 
farms  dropped  on  them.” 

The  recent  move  by  the  province 
to  support  renewable  energy,  includ- 
ing wind  energy,  has  made  it  a viable 
economic  business  in  Ontario,  says 
Taylor.  But  with  most  wind  turbines 
standing  at  least  100  metres  high  and 
the  average  wind  farm  stretching  a 


couple  of  kilometres,  this  new  form 
of  rural  industry  can  cause  signifi- 
cant change  to  the  rural  landscape, 
he  says.  “Wind  generators  are  strong 
visual  elements,  and  people  react  to 
them.  Some  like  them  and  some  hate 
them.” 

One  of  the  biggest  concerns  rural 
communities  have  about  the  towers 
is  that  they  destroy  the  scenic  view 
that  attracts  residents  and  tourists  to 
the  area. 

In  developing  the  zoning  plan  for 
Grey  Highlands,  Taylor  and  Corry 
considered  the  landscape  as  well  as 
the  impact  on  residential  and  recre- 
ational activities.  Corry  says  spots 
near  major  roads,  scenic  viewpoints, 
government-protected  areas  and 
residential  areas  are  typically  not 


suitable  for  wind  farms. 

“But  locations  where  there  are 
trees  nearby  might  work  as  a good 
place  because  the  trees  would  act  as  a 
visual  blocker,”  he  says.  “You  have  to 
assess  the  absorption  capacity." 

The  final  plan  developed  for  Grey 
Highlands  includes  three  distinct 
zones:  areas  that  shouldn’t  have 
wind  farms  because  the  towers 
would  conflict  too  much  with  scenic 
value;  areas  that  are  physically  sensi- 
tive to  towers  and  should  require  an 
environmental  assessment  before  an 
application  for  a wind  farm  is  ac- 
cepted; and  areas  that  are  suitable  for 
wind  generators  because  the  towers 
won’t  conflict  with  scenery  or  resi- 
dential or  recreational  activities. 

The  researchers  used  field  obser- 


vations and  geographic  information 
systems  technology  to  model  such 
factors  as  visibility,  visual  absorption 
capacity,  visual  quality  and  policy 
protection  zones. 

Since  development  of  the  zoning 
plan  last  year,  a number  of  rural  mu- 
nicipalities in  Ontario  have  turned 
to  it  to  help  manage  inquiries  from 
companies,  says  Taylor. 

“This  methodology  will  help  give 
municipalities  an  idea  of  how  to  ap- 
proach the  influx  of  wind  farms  and 
how  to  defend  decisions  on  where 
these  farms  can  and  can’t  go.  On- 
tario’s rural  landscape  is  going  to 
change  with  the  increasing  number 
of  wind  farms,  but  our  view  is  that  it 
should  be  managed  and  well-in- 
formed.” 
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The  New  Face  of  Farming 

Geographer  leads  project  to  bring  new  breed  of  farmers  to  the  land 


at  Guelph  7 June  6,  2007 


by  Andrew  Vowles 


A LONGTIME  BUSINESS  CONSULTANT  stands 
in  a field  within  view  of  a new  shopping 
complex  and  a busy  highway  in  north 
Guelph  and  surveys  his  freshly  planted 
hops  and  barley.  A Sikh  immigrant  in  a Toronto 
grocery  store  cocks  her  eyebrow  at  produce  trucked  in 
from  who-knows-where.  In  U of  G’s  Hutt  Building,  a 
28-year-old  newish  mom  who’s  doing  a master’s 
degree  in  geography  arrives  at  her  desk.  These  are  the 
new  faces  of  farming  in  Canada? 

“There’s  a whole  new  breed  of  people  coming  to 
farm,”  says  graduate  student  Christie  Young,  a To- 
ronto-born-and-bred  social  activist  who  has  big  plans 
to  shake  up  how  we  grow  and  provide  food.  The 
self-described  “do-er”  is  studying  nascent  food  mar- 
kets and  ways  to  help  new  farmers  — particularly  im- 
migrant and  second-career  farmers  — meet  consumer 
needs. 

But  Young,  herself  a sometime  farmer  in  France,  is 
hardly  sitting  around  waiting  for  the  data.  Leading  a 
brand-new  incubator  project  in  Guelph  called 
FarmStart,  she  is  now  eyeing  two  more  locations  for 
similar  plots  near  Toronto  where  immigrant  South- 
east Asian  farmers  might  one  day  learn  to  produce 
food  for  a few  of  the  city’s  masses.  Call  it  “smart  farm- 
ing” — and  perhaps  a way  for  Young  to  channel  any 
lingering  anger  and  angst  from  her  undergraduate 
days  at  McGill  University,  when  she  first  began  to  look 
closely  at  how  food  is  grown  and  distributed  in  this 
country  and  was  appalled  by  what  she  saw. 

These  days,  others  see  not  anger  but  passion,  deter- 
mination and  drive.  Standing  in  a former  orchard  at 
the  Jesuit-run  Ignatius  Centre  in  Guelph,  FarmStart 
program  manager  Mike  Shook  describes  her  as  “pretty 
amazing,  a visionary.  She’s  networked  into  the  local 
food  system.  She’s  just  frill  of  ideas.” 

For  Young,  whose  activism  was  sown  early,  it’s  a 
matter  of  twinning  ideas  and  action.  “A  lot  of  money  is 
being  spent  to  perpetuate  a food  system  that  doesn’t 
make  sense,”  she  says.  “We  need  people  with  new 
ideas.  I believe  there’s  a life  in  agriculture.” 

Nurturing  that  life  is  the  purpose  of  FarmStart,  which  was 
launched  by  Young  on  a 200-acre  plot  of  certified  organic  farm- 
land at  the  Ignatius  Centre.  The  program  provides  space,  re- 
sources and  training  for  would-be  farmers,  particularly  young 
and  immigrant  farmers.  She  says  she  launched  FarmStart  to 
benefit  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

Canada’s  farm  population  is  aging  fast.  In  2001,  only  12  per 
cent  of  farmers  were  under  age  35,  compared  with  25  per  cent  a 
decade  earlier.  By  201 1,  more  than  one-third  of  farmers  will  be 
over  65. 

Canada  needs  new  blood,  says  Young.  The  country  also 
needs  an  alternative  to  its  increasing  reliance  on  food  imports 
and  a “crazy”  distribution  system  that  sees  food  routinely 
shipped  thousands  of  miles  to  markets. 

She  says  FarmStart  is  anticipating  changes  in  farming  as 
more  consumers  seek  locally  and  organically  produced  food. 
The  goal  is  not  to  grow  a massive  conventional  operation  in 
crops  or  livestock.  Rather,  the  program  is  intended  for  people 
looking  to  serve  smaller,  more  specific  markets. 

For  their  first  three  years,  tenants  will  get  discount-priced 
land,  equipment  and  infrastructure.  They’ll  also  have  access  to 
support  programs,  notably  training  in  technical  skills,  business 
planning  and  marketing.  After  that  business  development 
phase,  farmers  will  get  another  two  years  at  normal  lease  rates  to 
find  land  and  prepare  to  launch  their  own  operation.  Calling  it 
the  farm  equivalent  of  a business  incubator,  Young  says:  “The 
hardest  part  for  farmers  is  to  get  it  all  right  in  the  beginning.” 
This  spring,  three  people  have  begun  small-scale  operations 
on  land  formerly  farmed  by  the  local  Jesuits.  One  is  growing 
beans.  A second  is  raising  pigs  and  turkeys.  The  third,  Mike 
Driscoll,  is  growing  barley  and  hops  with  plans  to  supply  local 
microbreweries.  (Two  other  members  have  taken  plots  less 
than  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  size  to  plant  medicinal  herbs  and 
vegetables.) 

“This  is  the  learning  season,”  says  Driscoll,  eyeing  his  newly 
planted  hops  one  afternoon  in  mid-May.  With  help  from  the 
farm  manager,  he’s  erected  two  giant  wood-framed  trellises  on 


In  the  case  of  that  Creemore  farm,  it’s  also  about 
staying  connected  to  roots.  Raised  as  a city  mouse, 
Young  spent  weekends  and  holidays  on  the  farm, 
which  her  parents  bought  when  she  was  eight.  She 
also  worked  on  farms  in  Quebec  and  Vermont  dur- 
ing her  undergraduate  summers.  After  completing  a 
degree  in  environmental  science  and  economic  de-  I 
velopment  at  McGill  University  in  200 1 , she  worked  1 
for  a year  on  farms  in  France.  Improving  her  French 
and  getting  her  hands  dirty  were  her  goals.  Another 
was  to  deal  with  her  anger,  she  says. 

By  the  time  she  arrived  at  McGill,  she  already  1 
considered  herself  an  activist.  In  Toronto,  she  ran  a 
women’s  group  in  her  high  school,  organizing 
events  to  mark  International  Women’s  Day.  Her 
leanings  had  been  evident  even  earlier,  says  her 
mother,  Lynn  Eakin,  a social  worker  who  runs  her 
own  consulting  firm  in  Toronto. 

“Growing  up,  she  was  involved  in  a household 
where,  if  things  were  wrong,  we  took  action,”  says 
Eakin,  who  once  enlisted  community  members  in 
opposing  a proposed  dump  site  near  the  Creemore 
farm. 

Says  Young:  “I  understood  early  how  we’re  con-  ! 
nected  to  things.  My  ability  to  work  and  do  things  is 
affected  by  my  mom,  but  the  drive  comes  from  in- 
side." 

At  McGill,  that  drive  had  turned  to  anger  at  ex- 
amples of  injustice  and  inequity  she  saw  around  her. 
She  also  felt  guilt  over  her  privileged  status  as  a Ca- 
nadian in  the  face  of  worldwide  hunger  and  poverty. 
She  organized  discussion  groups  about  food  sys- 
tems and  security  and  about  world  trade.  After  / 
graduation,  she  spent  eight  months  working  in  a 
soup  kitchen  in  Montreal  before  going  abroad. 

She  says  her  odyssey  in  France  suggested  ways  to  [ 
focus  that  anger.  She’s  still  upset  that  food  banks  ex-  1 
ist  amid  plenty  or  that  potatoes  grown  in  one  prov- 
ince are  shipped  to  another  province  whose  own 
crop  then  goes  abroad.  “We  have  enough  food  in 
the  world  — it’s  how  we  use  it.”  But  she’s  found 
more  constructive  avenues  for  her  passion. 

Back  in  Toronto,  she  worked  with  Food  Share,  an  agency 
that  promotes  access  to  fresh,  affordable  and  culturally  appro- 
priate food  in  communities  across  the  city.  She  ran  the  organi- 
zation’s Field  to  Table  festival,  a one-day  event  that  effectively 
turned  Toronto’s  Nathan  Phillips  Square  into  a giant  salad  bar 
to  promote  food  security  and  healthful  eating. 

Two  years  ago,  she  began  her  master’s  degree.  Acknowledg- 
ing that  she’s  less  a researcher  than  a “do-er,”  Young  says  she 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  links  between  studies  and  activ- 
ist programs  such  as  FarmStart.  Her  supervisor.  Prof.  John 
Smithers,  hadn’t  been  looking  to  take  on  another  graduate  stu- 
dent. But  he  found  himself  captivated  by  her  determination  to 
shrink  food-supply  chains  and  link  producers  and  consumers 
— not  to  mention  the  fact  that  she  brought  a ready-made 
passion  and  a specific  idea. 

“She  pressed  so  many  buttons,”  says  Smithers,  who  studies 
rural  change  and  sustainability. 

Young  had  already  approached  the  Ignatius  Centre  to  pro- 
pose the  program.  She’d  seen  a similar  project  in  Vermont 
called  Intervale,  which  was  established  on  a former  dump  site  in 
1994.  The  Guelph  program  has  received  funding  from  the 
Metcalf  Foundation  and  the  Laidlaw  Foundation. 

Running  FarmStart  keeps  her  busy.  So  does  looking  after  a 
one-year-old  — who  inadvertently  has  renewed  his  mom’s  pas- 
sion for  environmental  issues,  including  international  moves  to 
ban  certain  pollutants.  Foster  was  bom  with  a heart  defect  that 
will  require  surgery  in  a couple  of  years. 

Young  says  there’s  no  specific  link  between  his  condition 
and  environmental  contaminants,  but  she  wonders.  And  she 
can’t  help  getting  angry  all  over  again.  Food,  environment: 
they’re  both  about  choices  and  the  effects  of  people’s  choices  on 
others. 

“That's  the  reason  I work  on  food  and  agriculture.  It’s  real  in 
people’s  lives,  how  we  produce  food  for  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies. People  grow  for  us  in  terrible  conditions  and  in  an  unsus- 
tainable way.” 


a sunny  slope.  By  July,  he  expects  the  plants  will  turn  the  trel- 
lises into  living  green  tents.  He  plans  to  sell  his  harvest  to  a local 
brewer  — along  with  the  barley  sown  in  a rectangular  plot 
nearby — to  produce  organic  beer.  He  rents  four  acres  for  $160 
an  acre,  20  per  cent  less  than  market  rates.  For  that,  he  gets  ac- 
cess to  organically  certified  land,  as  well  as  equipment  and  ex- 
pertise, to  try  out  his  ideas  before  committing  to  anything 
bigger.  “That’s  the  main  thing  FarmStart’s  all  about,”  he  says. 

Young  expects  the  Guelph  program  to  draw  an  average  of 
eight  to  12  farmers  a year.  Meanwhile,  she  aims  to  replicate  the 
concept  in  Brampton  and  Pickering-Ajax.  She’s  talking  with 
prospective  partner  organizations  in  Southeast  Asian  immi- 
grant communities,  including  a community  economic  develop- 
ment program  for  immigrant  women  in  Durham  Region.  And 
she  hopes  to  see  more  incubators  established  elsewhere. 

That’s  what  she  regards  as  the  next  face  of  farming  in  On- 
tario and  across  Canada.  With  traditional  families  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  keep  younger  generations  on  the  farm,  Young 
says  we  need  to  look  to  new  kinds  of  farmers.  And  those  farmers 
need  to  be  more  closely  connected  to  their  customers,  cutting 
out  middle  players  and  providing  more  ready  access  to  locally 
grown,  sustainable  food,  she  says.  That’s  a key  point,  not  just  for 
the  FarmStart  program  but  also  personally  for  Young. 

Ideally,  she  says,  some  of  those  growers  and  producers 
would  supply  clients  of  community  shared  agriculture  pro- 
grams such  as  Whole  Circle  Farm  near  Rockwood.  That  organic 
farm  provides  produce,  meat  and  eggs  during  the  growing  sea- 
son to  fee-paying  customers,  including  Young  and  her  family 
— her  husband,  Andrew  Angus,  and  their  year-old  son,  Foster. 
They  also  belong  to  a program  that  delivers  organically  grown 
food  in  winter. 

She  says  they  pay  more  for  food  than  most  families,  but 
they’re  committed  to  the  “farm  local,  buy  local  philosophy.  At 
home  in  Guelph,  they  also  tend  a vegetable  garden  and  buy  beef 
from  grass-fed  cattle  raised  on  a farm  near  Creemore.  The  farm 
is  run  by  Young’s  father,  David,  who  supplies  a number  of  cus- 
tomers directly.  “It’s  about  choices,”  says  Christie  Young. 
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CAMPUS  POLICE  OFFER  THANKS  FOR  SUPPORT 

The  issue  of  whether  the  word 
“police”  can  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  campus  police  forces  in 
Ontario  has  come  to  an  end  in 
favour  of  the  five  universities 
involved  — Guelph,  Toronto, 

Waterloo,  Western  and  Windsor. 

The  issue  was  first  raised  several 
years  ago  by  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity Safety  and  Correctional 
Services,  but  it  was  put  to  rest  May 
23  when  Minister  Monte  Kwinter 
wrote  a letter  to  Ian  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities. 

In  the  letter,  the  minister  wrote 
that  “given  the  unique  history  of 
the  five  universities,  I have  decided 
to  continue  to  approve  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  special  consta- 
bles, with  the  proviso  that  the  term 
‘campus  police’  and/or  ‘commu- 
nity police’  (or  any  combination) 
be  predicated  wherever  and  when- 
ever used  by  ‘a  special  constable 
service’  . . . .”  He  agreed  to  the  re- 
quest that  the  word  “police”  be  re- 
stricted and  grandfathered  to  the 
five  universities. 

On  behalf  of  the  University  Po- 
lice Association  (UPA),  I would 
like  to  thank  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  for  the  support 
they  have  given  us  on  this  issue 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  list  of 
supporters  is  too  large  to  mention 
everyone,  but  I would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  highlight  a few. 

Perhaps  the  most  supportive  was 
president  AJastair  Summerlee,  who 
wrote  many  letters  and  attended 
meetings  to  lobby  on  our  behalf. 

The  UPA  believes  his  leadership 


was  instrumental  in  garnering  the 
support  we  received  both  on  cam- 
pus and  off.  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice- 
president  (finance  and  administra- 
tion), was  also  supportive,  and 
among  her  behind-the-scene  ef- 
forts, she  allowed  us  to  distribute 
petitions  on  campus.  This  initia- 
tive was  led  by  Const.  Jim 
Armstrong  and  was  extremely 
well-received. 

We  also  had  overwhelming 
support  from  CUPE,  the  Steel- 
workers, CUP,  the  Professional 
Staff  Association,  the  exempt 
group  and  CUOE,  as  well  as  stu- 
dent groups  such  as  First  Response, 
Interhall  Council,  Safe  Walk  and 
Residence  Life.  In  addition,  Chris 
White,  director  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety,  and  the  entire 
Joint  Health  and  Safety  Committee 
were  supportive  on  a number  of 
levels. 

Off  campus,  we  were  fully 
backed  by  the  Guelph  Police  Ser- 
vice, particularly  Chief  Rob  Davis, 
who  has  ensured  that  training  re- 
quirements for  Campus  Police  are 
met  and  that  we  are  supported  and 
assisted  by  his  officers. 

Finally,  a special  thank  you  to 
Ian  Clark  for  successfully  lobbying 
the  minister  on  our  behalf. 

As  president  of  the  UPA,  I offer 
our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Univer- 
sity community  and  the  Guelph 
Police  Service  for  their  support, 
commitment  and  dedication  to  the 
safety  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
campus. 

Bryce  Kohlmeier,  President, 
University  Police  Association 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 
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Financial  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  82^4774 
Fax:  (519)  82^4994 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

1 I can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


Thinking  About  Building  A Deck? 
Run  to  Rona  Cashway 
55  Dawson  Road 

• Rona  Select  pressure-treated  lumber 

• Cedar 

• Composite  lumber 

Build  with  Confidence  with  materials 
from  the  How-To  People,  Rona  Cashway 

55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


after  hours 


Dorothy  Odartey- 
Wellington  


DOROTHY  ODARTEY-WELLINGTON 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
since  1997 

You  can  always  go  home.  Prof. 

Dorothy  Odartey-Wellington 
learned  that  during  Reading  Week 
when  she  returned  to  her  alma 
mater  in  her  native  Ghana  for  a 
brief  teaching  stint. 

“I’m  still  very  connected  to  my 
old  department,”  she  says  of  the 
modern  languages  wing  of  the 
University  of  Ghana  in  her  home- 
town, the  capital  city  of  Accra. 

Afro-Hispanic  literature  from  Equatorial  Guinea  is  a 
key  area  of  interest  for  Odartey-Wellington,  and  the 
University  of  Ghana  doesn’t  include  that  subject  in  its 
curriculum,  so  she  decided  to  give  seminars  on  it,  which 
she  says  were  well-received. 

“It  was  really  great.  The  last  time  I was  there,  I was  a 
student.  And  going  back  as  a prof,  I saw  the  new  crop  of 
young  people.  A lot  of  them  were  women.  They  were 
very  enthusiastic  and  asked  wonderful  questions.  They 
also  wanted  some  direction  on  where  to  go  from  there.” 

The  Reading  Week  visit  was  the  idea  of  a former  pro- 
fessor of  hers,  whom  she  met  up  with  at  an  African  litera- 
ture conference  in  2006.  With  a graduate  program 
beginning  in  Spanish  studies  at  the  Ghanaian  university, 
he  asked  his  former  student  to  come  speak  to  graduate 
students  and  fourth-year  undergraduates. 

This  summer,  Odartey-Wellington  will  return  to 
Accra  for  the  first-ever  Afro-Hispanic  Congress,  where 
she  will  also  gauge  the  level  of  interest  in  future  seminars. 

“People  talk  about  the  ‘brain  drain,’”  she  says  of  the 
academic  exodus  from  her  homeland,  “but  we  can  also 
talk  about  a ‘brain  gain’  for  Africa.  I and  many  other 
people  like  me  are  part  of  the  latter.  I’m  happy  to  be  able 
to  give  something  back." 

JOANNE  POLUCH 

Financial  aid  counsellor  in  the  Office  of  Registrarial  Ser- 
vices, joined  U of  G in  1979 
Volunteering  is  in  Joanne 
Poluch’s  blood.  As  a youngster  in 
Hanover,  she  had  a good  example 
to  follow  in  her  grandmother. 

“She  organized  the  Red  Cross 
drives,  set  up  church  bazaars  and 
canvassed  for  the  Canadian  Can- 
cer Society,”  says  Poluch.  "Volun- 
teering was  always  an  important 
part  of  my  life.” 

Here  at  U of  G,  she  has  long 
been  involved  with  the  University’s  United  Way  cam- 
paign, serving  as  area  co-ordinator  and  chair  of  training 
in  previous  years.  She  is  currently  in  charge  of  pledge 
cards. 

Poluch  is  also  a member  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  volunteers  and  is  involved  in  Gardenscapes, 
the  centre’s  annual  garden  tour,  slated  to  run  June  24 
from  noon  to  5:30  p.m.  She  helped  inaugurate  the  event 
15  years  ago  to  showcase  the  gardens  of  local  green 
thumbs. 


Joanne  Poluch 


“It’s  always  shocking  when  you  see  the  front  of  a 
house  and  it  looks  normal,  then  you  walk  into  the  back 
and  it  just  blows  you  away,”  she  says.  “For  a lot  of  people, 
gardening  is  a lifetime  passion.” 

Poluch’s  latest  volunteer  effort  centres  on  fundrais- 
ing for  the  Hai  Doung  Orphanage  in  Vietnam,  home  to 
800  orphaned  and  abandoned  children.  Children’s 
Bridge,  a foundation  in  Ottawa,  is  working  to  improve 
conditions  at  the  orphanage,  and  Poluch  first  met  local 
organizer  Tracy  Moon  while  they  were  picking  up  their 
kids  at  ballet.  Moon  wants  to  collect  700  individual  pack- 
ages of  toys,  dolls  and  hygiene  items  for  the  orphanage 
and  deliver  them  in  October. 

“She  mentioned  she  was  doing  this,  and  I latched  on 
to  it  immediately,”  says  Poluch,  adding  that  her  role  is  to 
raise  money  for  a child  who  urgently  needs  surgery  to  re- 
move a tumour  from  his  face. 

For  more  information,  contact  her  at  Ext.  56031  or 
jpoluch@registrar.uoguelph.ca. 

JOHN  DOELMAN 

PhD  student  in  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence 

A chance  meeting  with  an  elderly 
woman  in  Iowa  five  years  ago 
spawned  a passion  for  fishing  in 
PhD  student  John  Doelman.  An 
undergraduate  student  at  Dordt 
College  at  the  time,  he  had  mowed 
the  woman’s  lawn,  and  she  in  turn 
had  given  him  her  late  husband’s 
angling  equipment,  including  an 
old  bamboo  fly  rod. 

“I  took  it  out  one  day  and  used  it  on  the  Speed  River,” 
says  Doelman.  “I  caught  a bunch  of  bass.” 

Fly  fishing  is  now  a regular  part  of  his  routine,  some- 
thing he  does  about  three  times  a week.  He  most  appre- 
ciates the  elemental  nature  of  the  pastime,  the  object 
being  to  replicate  what  fish  eat.  Knowledge  of  entomol- 
ogy is  therefore  an  important  part  of  fly  fishing  — the 
flies  have  to  look  authentic,  so  Doelman  spends  most  of 
his  winter  tying  them,  while  dreaming  of  the  water. 

“You’re  really  close  to  nature  with  fly  fishing,”  he 
says.  “Essentially,  it’s  imitating,  to  the  best  of  your  abil- 
ity, the  food  source  of  the  fish  and  presenting  it  in  a way 
that  is  most  natural.” 

Good  technique  is  crucial  to  success  on  the  river,  says 
Doelman.  Rather  than  sitting  on  a bank,  casting  a line 
and  waiting,  fly  fishing  entails  entering  the  water  in  wad- 
ers and  rhythmically  feeding  the  line,  with  the  fly  gently 
hitting  the  surface  or  dipping  below — depending  on  the 
type  of  fish  you’re  trying  to  catch  — all  the  while  consid- 
ering the  flow  of  the  river. 

He’s  landed  a number  of  good-sized  specimens,  but 
his  favourite  fish  story  is  about  grabbing  the  same  brown 
trout  twice  — in  different  seasons. 

“He  had  a telltale  broken  jaw  that  stuck  out  to  the 
side,”  Doelman  says  of  how  he  recognized  the  fish, 
which  grew  two  inches  from  the  first  encounter.  “The 
second  time  I caught  it,  I could  see  it  was  feeding  in  fast 
water  on  caddis  flies,  so  I chose  the  right  fly,  which  just 
happened  to  be  the  same  one  the  fish  had  taken  the  year 
before.” 


John  Doelman 


Be  a Sport  This  Summer! 


Department  of  Athletics’  Gryphon  Camps  offer  range  of  activities  for  kids 


Uof  G’s  popular  Gryphon 
Camps  summer  program  is  set 
to  hit  the  ground  running  in  July, 
says  Alan  Fairweather,  supervisor  of 
aquatics,  recreation  and  camps  in  the 
Department  of  Athletics. 

“I’m  very  excited  about  the  camps 
this  summer,"  he  says.  "Word  of 
mouth  is  our  best  advertisement,  and 
the  35-per-cent  increase  in  campers 
over  the  past  two  years  is  testimony 
to  our  outstanding  staff  and  the  vari- 
ety and  quality  of  the  programs  we 
offer.” 

He  adds  that  a new  parents’  guide 
is  available  this  year  to  help  caregivers 
understand  the  camp  even  better. 


All  the  regular  programs  return 
this  summer,  including  the  junior  ac- 
tivity camp  (in  French  and  English), 
boys’  week,  girls  inc.,  the  senior 
multi-sport  camp  and  a full  slate  of 
sport-specific  camps  focusing  on  bas- 
ketball, football,  hockey,  rock  climb- 
ing, soccer,  track  and  field,  triathlon, 
volleyball  and  water  polo. 

Fairweather  notes  there  are  a few 
changes  this  year  to  better  accommo- 
date campers.  These  include  expan- 
sion of  the  popular  French  camp  to 
three  weeks,  a high  school  football 
pre-season  camp,  a reworked  leader- 
ship program  and  a high  school  vol- 
unteer program. 

“We’ve  run  a volunteer  program 


at  the  Gryphon  Camps  for  several 
years,”  he  says.  “High  school  students 
require  a certain  number  of  volun- 
teer hours  to  graduate,  and  we’ve  put 
together  a program  that  will  not  only 
satisfy  their  requirement  but  will  also 
give  them  some  leadership  skills  that 
will  help  them  throughout  their  life.” 
Camp  sessions  begin  July  3 and 
continue  to  the  end  of  August.  Pro- 
grams run  Monday  to  Friday  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  free  supervision  is 
available  from  8 to  9 a.m.  and  4 to  5 
p.m.  For  full  details  of  the  summer 
program  and  information  about  reg- 
istration, visit  www.gryphons.ca/Fit- 
ness_and_Recreation/Camps  or  call 
Ext.  56131. 
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Not  a Pretty  Picture 

Art  student’s  ‘Landfill’  exhibition  uses  waste  objects  to  provoke  discussion  about  society’s  attitudes  towards  consumerism 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

After  sorting  through  a pile 
of  seemingly  lifeless  objects  to 
find  the  perfect  items  to  feature  in 
her  latest  collection  of  portraits, 
artist  Nicola  Vogelzang  has  her 
newest  creations  in  the  can. 

“I  looked  at  objects  from  my  re- 
cycling bin,  and  I wanted  them  to  be 
alive,”  says  the  master’s  student  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
whose  show  “Landfill”  runs  June  23 
to  Oct.  7 at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  “I  thought  about  how 
this  stuff  is  invisible  to  most  people 
and  wondered:  ‘What  if  it  was 
brought  to  life  and  given  power  and 
force?’” 

“Landfill”  is  filled  with  characters 
created  using  rescued  items  like  plas- 
tic disposable  cups,  tin  cans  and  Sty- 
rofoam. The  motive  behind 
Vogelzang’s  work  is  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion about  society’s  attitudes 
towards  consumerism  and  the  value 
it  places  on  the  seemingly  inanimate 
objects  she  brings  to  life  on  wood, 
panel  or  board  in  her  paintings, 
which  are  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs that  she  composes  and  shoots 
herself. 

“I’ve  always  believed  that  artwork 
is  a site  for  imagination  and  contem- 
plation, and  it’s  an  invitation  to  en- 
gage with  possibility  that  otherwise 
wouldn’t  exist,”  she  says.  “The  work 
is  obscure,  if  not  totally  weird.” 

Her  body  of  work,  which  has 
been  growing  over  the  past  decade 
and  has  been  included  in  close  to  20 
group  shows  in  New  York,  Toronto, 
London  and  Newfoundland,  is  based 
on  scenes  constructed  using  simple 
items.  While  this  upcoming  show 
depicts  things  people  waste,  her  first 
solo  show  used  an  item  many  people 
like  to  taste  — gummy  bears. 


Fine  art  master’s  student  Nicole  Vogelzang  is  bringing  life  to  waste  items  for  her  new  show  opening  this  month 
at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


“My  great-grandmother  has  been 
sending  me  gummy  bears  from  Ger- 
many since  I was  a little  girl,”  says 
Vogelzang,  who  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many and  lived  in  South  Africa  be- 
fore moving  to  Canada  at  age  four. 

Her  gummy  bear  portraits,  which 
were  mounted  in  a solo  show  in 
2003,  brought  critical  acclaim  to  the 
28-year-old  artist,  who  is  a graduate 


of  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and  De- 
sign (OCAD). 

“1  wanted  to  do  something  differ- 
ent with  my  work,”  she  says,  adding 
that  she  also  appreciated  the  human- 
like characteristics  and  qualities  of 
gummy  bears  and  the  way  they  re- 
flect light  and  shadow.  “They  seem 
to  have  personality,  and  I wanted  to 
give  them  voice.” 


Despite  similarities  between  the 
German  and  North  American  ver- 
sions of  the  candy,  Vogelzang  says 
they  are  quite  different  products. 

“The  German  ones  taste  better, 
they’re  harder  and  they  have  a differ- 
ent shape.  The  North  American  ones 
are  gummier  and  fatter  and  are 
much  harder  to  work  with.” 

The  solo  show  ran  at  Toronto’s 


Pari  Nadimi  Gallery  and  was  re- 
viewed by  Gary  Michael  Dault  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  who  wrote  an  article 
titled  “The  Still  Life  of  a Gummy 
Bear  Has  Its  Appeal.” 

After  the  show  closed,  Vogelzang 
was  frequently  contacted  by  people 
interested  in  having  her  create 
gummy  bear  works,  and  although  it 
was  fun  at  first,  it  started  to  become 
difficult,  she  says,  adding  that  the 
pieces  sold  for  anywhere  from  $600 
to  $2,000  apiece. 

“I  was  being  commissioned  for 
work  at  a rate  that  outpaced  my  abil- 
ity to  produce  them.  I became 
known  as  the  ‘gummy  bear  girl,’  and 
I eventually  got  sick  of  gummy  bears. 
It  was  becoming  routine.  Everyone  I 
know  was  sending  me  items  related 
to  gummy  bears  and  pictures  people 
had  taken  of  gummy  bears,  and  I 
thought:  ‘OK,  I have  to  move  on.’" 

From  the  gummies,  she  moved 
on  to  common  items  like  marbles, 
wooden  clips  and  small  toys,  includ- 
ing the  popular  My  Little  Pony,  to 
express  her  ideas  and  offer  new  chal- 
lenges, she  says. 

Despite  her  evolving  style, 
Vogelzang  is  most  remembered  for 
her  gummy  bear  art.  In  April,  a re- 
porter from  the  Columbia  News  Ser- 
vice wrote  of  her  work  in  a story 
about  American  artists  who  are  now 
experimenting  with  the  tasty  me- 
dium. As  a result,  her  name  has  ap- 
peared in  press  clippings  in  Arizona. 
Colorado,  Florida,  Maine  and  Ohio 
over  the  past  two  months. 

This  year,  she  was  awarded  the 
Shuebrook  Graduate  Scholarship 
from  the  College  of  Arts.  She  was 
also  nominated  for  a Steam  Whistle 
Art  Award  in  the  best  emerging  artist 
category  in  2004  and  received  a 
Carol  and  Morton  Rapp  Foundation 
Award  from  OCAD  in  1998. 


A Bee  or  Not  a Bee? 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A 100-YEAR-OLD  BEE?  That’s  what  I 
thought  I’d  found  when  I tipped  up  the 
antique  basket.  I was  standing  in  the 
Tri-University  Group  of  Libraries  annex  on 
Malcolm  Road  late  last  month,  having  tracked 
down  the  basket  in  tire  U of  G Library’s 
apiculture  collection.  I’d  gone  there  looking 
partly  for  answers  to  one  mystery,  but  now  I’d 
found  another. 

There  were  actually  two  conical  woven- 
straw  baskets,  both  knee-high  and  wide 
enough  at  the  open  end  that  you’d  have  to 
wrap  both  arms  around  them.  They’d  come 
out  of  a cardboard  box  that  Angi  Davidson,  the 
annex’s  co-ordinator,  had  retrieved  from  a loft 
overlooking  the  book  stacks. 

Despite  dieir  appearance,  these  weren’t 
baskets  at  all.  Flipped  upside  down  with  the 
wide  opening  at  the  bottom,  they  became 
beekeeping  skeps.  These  were  old-style  bee- 
hives — think  1960s  hairstyles  — that  were 
used  before  someone  came  up  with  modern 
movable  frame  hives. 

I’d  turned  one  upside  down  to  place  it  on  a 
trolley  when  I noticed  something  fall  out  along 


with  bits  of  straw  and  debris.  A bee.  Not  just 
one  but  three  of  them,  all  curled  in  death. 

I knew  the  skeps  dated  to  the  early  1900s,  so 
my  first  thought  was  perhaps  excusable  if  na- 
ive: I’d  found  a trio  of  century-old  bees  long 
overlooked  in  the  hive. 

It  was  a preposterous  thought,  of  course. 
Both  skeps  had  been  collected  and  labelled  by 
experts,  one  by  someone  named  Brookfield  in 
1911  and  the  other  by  Burton  N.  Gates  in  1915. 
Any  bee  bodies  in  the  hives  would  surely  have 
been  collected  at  the  time,  perhaps  preserved 
and  mounted  for  a collection  elsewhere. 

More  to  the  point,  a second  look  at  the 
creatures’  wasp  waists  revealed  that  these 
weren’t  honeybees  at  all.  Still,  I thought  I knew 
someone  who  might  find  them  interesting  and 
might  be  able  to  explain  how  these  wasps  had 
ended  up  living  and  dying  in  their  distant 
cousins’  hive  home.  I borrowed  a foam  cup 
from  Davidson,  popped  in  the  wasps  and 
headed  back  to  campus. 

I’d  visited  the  annex  to  track  down  the 
skeps,  listed  cryptically  within  the  Burton  No- 
ble Gates  Collection  in  the  U of  G archives.  Ac- 
quired by  Guelph  in  1973,  that  collection 
contains  the  personal  library  and  archives  of 


Gates,  a renowned  apiarist  who  taught  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  from  1918  to 
1919.  Most  of  the  more  than  12,000  items  in 
the  collection  are  paper  materials  — corre- 
spondence, clippings,  pamphlets,  reports. 

I was  intrigued  by  the  mention  of  the  skeps 
(I  confess  it  was  the  first  time  I'd  heard  the 
word).  Sure  enough,  a label  on  one  of  them  — 
a so-called  Dutch-type  straw  skep  — said  it 
had  been  collected  by  B.N.  Gates  in  1915.  It 
had  belonged  to  the  apicultural  museum  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  where 
Gates  worked  before  coming  to  Guelph. 

Arriving  back  on  campus  with  foam  cup  in 
hand,  I made  a beeline  for  the  insect  collection 
in  the  Bovey  Building. 

“This  is  highly  interesting,"  said  curator 
Matthias  Buck,  his  fingers  tweezing  my  three 
wasps  into  place  beneath  a light  microscope. 
Without  even  consulting  a reference  manual, 
he  added:  "Vespula  gertnanica." 

That’s  the  European  or  German  yellow- 
jacket,  the  bane  of  barbecuers  and  picnickers 
in  southern  Ontario  for  decades.  Flipping 
open  his  copy  of  The  Ycllowjackets  of  America 
North  of  Mexico  1981,  he  showed  me  a distri- 
bution map  for  northeastern  North  America. 


Buck  happens  to  be  writing  an  identifica- 
tion atlas  for  the  entire  Vespidae  family.  Refer- 
ring to  his  unpublished  manuscript,  he 
confirmed  the  wasp’s  range  and  first  appear- 
ance in  Ontario  in  the  early  1970s.  He  also 
showed  me  an  illustration  with  the  insect’s  de- 
fining feature:  a diamond-shaped  black  mark 
on  its  first  abdominal  segment. 

So  much  for  century-old  bees  — or  even 
century-old  wasp.  My  yellowjackets  were 
likely  of  more  recent  vintage.  Buck  said  they 
look  for  out-of-the-way  places  to  nest.  A li- 
brary annex  loft  would  be  perfect.  The  fact  that 
these  ones  had  found  a home  in  an  old  beehive 
was  an  interesting  coincidence,  but  nothing 
more. 

He'd  quelled  my  initial  excitement  over  my 
“vintage”  wasps  but  had  reaffirmed  something 
else:  the  value  of  the  library  archives,  includ  ing 
the  lesser-used  items  housed  in  the  annex,  to 
University  scholarship  and  expertise.  It  turns 
out  Buck  is  a frequent  annex  patron,  often  or- 
dering copies  of  articles  from  old  journals  to 
help  in  identifying  and  characterizing  speci- 
mens of  wasps,  flies  and  their  relatives. 

“I’m  one  of  those  people  who  order  ob- 
scure things  all  the  time,"  he  says  with  a smile. 
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Horse  Tales 


Class  project  becomes  fundraiser  for  horse  rescue  agency 


BY  DAVID  DICENZO 

A CAREER  WITH  ANIMALS,  either 
large  or  small,  is  eventually  in 
| the  cards  for  second-year  wildlife 
biology  student  Eva  Hirmer.  But  she 
i recently  picked  up  some  experience 
; in  a field  she’d  never  been  involved 
in  before  — publishing. 

Hirmer  dipped  into  her  own 
j bank  account  to  produce  a compila- 
' tion  of  student  papers  from  the 
I course  “Horse  Management  Sci- 
ence,” which  ran  in  the  fall.  She  had 
50  copies  of  the  publication  printed 
and  sold  them  for  $5  each,  with  the 
money  raised  going  to  Heaven  Can 
Wait  Equine  Rescue  near  Lindsay. 

Hirmer  says  course  instructor 
Anna  Kate  Shoveller  asked  the  class 
to  write  a magazine-style  article 
about  some  facet  of  the  horse  indus- 
try, an  assignment  that  got  the  group 
of  more  than  50  students  intrigued. 

“We  talked  about  it,  and  every- 
body decided  they’d  like  to  see  each 
other’s  article  and  thought  it  would 
be  a neat  idea  to  put  all  the  student 
papers  together  and  try  to  sell 
them,”  says  Hirmer,  who  did  a piece 
titled  “The  Bare  Facts”  about 
whether  horses  should  be  shod. 

She  says  the  topics  of  the  55  arti- 
cles, one  of  which  was  published  in 
Horse  Canada,  ranged  from  foal  im- 
printing and  dealing  with  lame 
horses  to  transportation  risks  and 


how  to  properly  feed  a malnour- 
ished animal. 

“It’s  very  different  from  most  of 
the  horse  magazines  out  there  be- 
cause it  is  so  multi-faceted.” 

She  says  she  started  to  develop  a 
passion  for  horses  as  a Grade  9 stu- 
dent in  her  hometown  of  Aurora. 

“They’re  such  amazing  animals. 
They  teach  you  something  new  every 
day.  They  make  you  so  patient  and 
so  compassionate.  And  they  really 
teach  you  humility  — when  you’re 
feeling  overconfident,  they  give  you 
a taste  of  the  dirt.” 

After  volunteering  to  compile  the 
articles,  Hirmer  spent  $170  of  her 
own  money  on  the  printing  costs  but 
refused  to  reimburse  herself,  saying 
she  didn’t  want  to  cut  into  the  funds 
raised  for  Heaven  Can  Wait. 

“Eva  is  dedicated  not  only  to  ex- 
celling in  her  studies  but  also  to 
helping  the  people  and  animals 
around  her,”  says  Shoveller.  “Not 
many  students  would  take  on  such 
an  onerous  project  in  their  free  time 
and  see  it  through  to  completion.” 
Hirmer  has  a soft  spot  for  equine 
rescue  facilities  because  she  got  her 
11 -year-old  horse,  Michael,  from 
one  for  $1. 

“It’s  really  an  amazing  cause,” 
she  says.  “They  are  wonderful  places 
trying  to  help  these  animals  get  a 
new  home.  If  I can  help  them,  why 
not?” 
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If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be 
held  this  month  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  June  8 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or 
call  Ext.  56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  May  23  photo  was  of  a concrete  bench  by  the 
gardens  in  front  of  the  University  Centre:  John  Van  Manen,  Bill  Clair,  Carol  Jones,  Kaye  Barrett,  Johanne 
Dupont,  Annette  Blok,  Denise  Nohan,  Ray  Hutchison  and  Danielle  Visschedyk.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


Awards  Honour  Top  Graduates 


Continued  from  page  1 

new  initiatives  and  concepts  for 
teaching  French,  including  the  Clef 
French  grammar  program,  a 
CD-ROM  called  La  chaise  b erf  ante 
and  award-winning  distance  educa- 
tion courses. 

Paramskas,  who  is  a past  recipi- 
ent of  a U of  G Faculty  Association 
Distinguished  Professor  Award  and 
a prestigious  3M  Teaching  Fellow- 
ship, has  been  recognized  by  organi- 
zations such  as  the  American 
Distance  Learning  Association,  the 
University  Continuing  Education 
Association  and  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities  for  her  continued 
dedication  to  teaching. 

She  will  be  honoured  at  the  June 
1 1 morning  ceremony  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts. 

U of  G will  also  present  its  top 
awards  for  graduating  students  dur- 
ing convocation.  The  undergraduate 
Winegard  Medal,  which  recognizes 
both  academic  achievement  and 
contributions  to  University  and 
community  life,  will  go  to  interna- 
tional development  major  Delaney 
Greig. 

Greig  has  received  a number  of 
awards  during  her  time  at  Guelph, 
including  the  Canadian  Millennium 
Scholarship  Foundation  Excellence 
Award  in  2003  and  the  Canadian  In- 
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ternational  Model  United  Nations 
Best  Delegate  Award  in  2004. 

She  has  chaired  the  Guelph  com- 
mittee of  World  University  Service 
Canada  since  2003  and  has  worked 
with  a number  of  other  organiza- 
tions, including  Save  the  Children, 
the  UN  Habitat  Youth  Strategy  and 
the  Global  Youth  Coalition  on 
HIV/ AIDS.  She  is  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Guelph  chapter  of  Stu- 
dents Against  Global  AIDS. 

Later  this  year,  she  will  begin  a 
12-month  appointment  with  the 
parliamentary  internship  program 
in  Ottawa. 

Other  nominees  for  the 
Winegard  Medal  were  Philip  Geddis 
(CPES),  Kendra  Strong  (CBS),  Brett 
Thompson  (College  of  Arts),  Crystal 
Throop  (OAC)  and  Michael  Weber 
(College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics). 

The  winner  of  this  year’s  Forster 
Medal,  U of  G’s  top  convocation 
award  for  graduate  students,  is 
Angela  Smith,  a PhD  graduate  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences. 

During  her  PhD  program,  Smith 
published  three  first-author  papers 
in  physiology  and  co-authored  four 
other  papers.  She  also  received  a 
number  of  scholarships  and  awards, 
including  a Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  doctoral 
prize,  and  earned  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowships with  the  Canadian  Diabe- 
tes Association,  the  Banting  and  Best 
Diabetes  Centre  and  the  Heart  and 
Stroke  Foundation  of  Canada. 

She  currently  holds  a post-doc- 
toral position  at  the  University 
Health  Network  at  the  Toronto 
General  Research  Institute. 

The  Forster  Medal  is  named  for 
the  late  Donald  Forster,  a former 
president  of  U of  G,  and  recognizes 
academic  achievement,  motivation, 


leadership  and  citizenship. 

Other  nominees  were  Nora 
Abouguendia  (College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences),  Adrienne 

Brewster  (OAC),  Adam  Loughnane 
(College  of  Arts)  and  Moira  Teed 
(CME). 

Derek  Pieper  is  this  year’s  winner 
of  the  Walter  Vaughan  Medal. 
Named  for  a former  secretary  of 
Senate,  the  medal  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  a student  member 
of  Senate. 

Pieper,  who  graduates  next  week 
with  a B.Sc.  in  biological  sciences, 
was  co-chair  of  Student  Senate  Cau- 
cus and  a member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning. 
He  was  also  a selected  representative 
on  the  21st-century  curriculum 
committee  and  the  selection  and  re- 
view committee  for  the  President’s 
and  Chancellor’s  Scholarships.  Re- 
cently elected  academic  commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  he  was  also  a team 
leader  for  Project  Serve  and  Meal  Ex- 
change. 

Four  Governor  General’s  Medals 
are  also  being  presented  during 
summer  convocation.  The  gold 
medal  recognizes  academic  achieve- 
ment at  the  master’s  level,  the  silver 
medal  goes  to  the  undergraduate 
student  with  the  highest  marks,  and 
the  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  the 
student  earning  top  marks  in  OAC’s 
associate  diploma  programs  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture. 

This  year’s  gold  medallist  is 
Guillermo  Verdecchia,  an  MA  grad- 
uate in  drama.  Silver  medals  will  go 
to  mathematics  and  statistics  B.Sc. 
graduands  Kimberly  Levere  and 
Nathaniel  Johnston.  The  bronze 
medallist  is  Luther  Van  Gilst,  who  is 
graduating  with  a diploma  in  agri- 
culture from  U of  G’s  Kemptville 
Campus. 
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BSes 


FOR  SALE 


Sears  snow  blower,  9 HP,  electric 
start,  light,  excellent  condition; 
Honda  lawn  mower,  self-propelled, 
mulch  or  rear  discharge,  good  con- 
dition, Ext.  53347  or  519-763-8733. 


Heritage  property  in  Elora/Salem, 
3.2  acres,  scenic  riverside  location, 
original  stone  house  with  large  addi- 
tion, detached  garage,  opportunity 
for  lot  severance,  visit  www.By 
TheOwner.com/57185,  send  e-mail 
to  salembridge@hotmail.com. 


Adams  trailer  bike,  five  gears,  two 
attachments,  new  seat,  excellent 
condition;  CCM  600  children’s  bicy- 
cle, five  gears,  front  shocks,  well- 
maintained,  519-821-3555  between 
9 and  10  p.m. 


Homelite  12-inch  gas  chainsaw,  like 
new;  eight-foot  Americana  II  pool 
table  with  one-inch  Italian  slate, 
snooker  and  pool  balls,  five  cues 
with  wall-mount  rack;  Sony  dual- 
deck cassette  player,  Ron,  519-824- 
5255. 


Veterinary  equipment  for  large-ani- 
mal practice,  www.wolmi.de/hst. 


Arizona  brand  full-sized  water 
cooler,  holds  20-litre  jug,  Dorothy, 
519-822-4295. 


Washer,  dryer,  stove,  window  air 
conditioner,  newer  microfibre  sofa, 
excellent  condition,  519-993-6062. 


Boy’s  black  two-piece  suit,  size  14, 
perfect  condition;  girl’s  full-length 
ivory  satin  dress,  size  8/10,  includes 
matching  purse  and  crinoline;  baby 
items,  newborn  to  size  3X,  519- 
837-3809. 


Wessan  three-hole  stainless-steel 
double  sink,  32  by  21  by  seven 
inches,  new,  still  in  box,  Ext.  56581. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  island  cottage  north 
of  Kingston,  screened  porch,  full 
kitchen,  canoe,  rowboat,  motorboat 
available  to  rent,  various  dates  avail- 
able June  23  to  Sept.  8,  $650  a week; 
cabin  on  tiny  island,  electricity,  no 
running  water,  $350  a week,  photos 
at  http://picasaweb.google.ca/clare. 
wasteneys/HolderlsIandCottage, 
519-836-3357,  519-829-0262  or 

clare.wasteneys@sympatico.ca. 


Three-bedroom  historical  vacation 
property  on  15  acres,  private  pond, 
close  to  Erin,  conservation  areas  and 
Bruce  Trail,  $1,200  a week, 
howard_simmons@hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  on  second 
floor  of  older  home  on  Waterloo 
Avenue,  available  July  1,  830-1892. 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  downtown 
London  for  responsible  tenants, 
close  to  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  parking,  on-site  laundry, 
available  immediately,  $550  a month 
per  bedroom  or  entire  condo  for 
$1,100  a month  inclusive,  one-year 
lease,  Lena,  519-843-3470  or  nudds. 
Family@sympatico.ca. 


Century-old  semi-detached  home 
on  Hillcrest  Drive,  10-minute  walk 
to  downtown,  two  bedrooms,  hard- 
wood floors,  three  appliances,  fire- 
place, fenced-in  backyard,  patio, 
available  now,  $1,350  a month  plus 
utilities,  519-824-0565. 


Two-bedroom  furnished  house 
close  to  University,  shopping,  parks 


and  walking  trails,  fireplace,  deck, 
suitable  for  visiting  faculty  or  work- 
ing professionals,  available  Sept.  1 to 
Dec.  3 1 , 2007,  $ 1 ,200  a month  inclu- 
sive, mmaidmen@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Seniors  aged  65  plus  with  valid 
driver’s  licence  to  take  part  in 
research  on  driving  simulator,  519- 
341-4941  or  rtoxopeu@uoguelph. 
ca. 


New  members  for  team  participat- 
ing in  the  2007  Big  Bike  for  Heart 
and  Stroke  event  Aug.  15  at  2 p.m., 
20-minute  ride,  each  participant 
required  to  raise  at  least  $50  in 
pledges,  Rebecca,  Ext.  56039  or 
r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  hollyhock,  must  be  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  519-763-5336  after  5:30 
p.m. 


'eorg&x 

Window*  and  Doors 


George  Wallace 

11  Victoria  Road  North, 
Guelph,  Ont.  M1E5G6 

(319)«ft1-7M0 
Fax  (319)  MI-7910 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Toll  Fro* 

1-800-482-0822 
51 9-836-5700 

Or  vlsJt  our  tvobsJte  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Aid*' 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www  economicallnsuranco.a 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3723 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


FAMILY  MEDIATOR 

W 31 

D.  Michael  B.  Bean  Q.C. 

hyjJ 

• fair,  fast,  friendly,  affordable 

• 35  years  practising  family  law 

• now  acting  exclusively  as  a mediator/arbitrator 

• Member  - ADR  Institute  Ont. 

- Family  Mediation  Canada 

- Ont.  Assn.  For  Family  Mediation 

D.  Michael  B.  Bean 

Tel:  519-824-3095  • Fax:  519-824-3399 
email:  mbean@sentex.net 

519.856.2575  • www.rumoursfurnlture.com 
Main  Street  (Hwy  7),  Rockwood 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

SUMMER  SUPPER  SOLUTIONS 

• Lean  Turkey  Sausage 

• garlic  • Italian  • honey  - garlic 

CHILLED  SUMMER  SOUPS 

• Apricot-Lime  • Cucumber  Buttermilk 
“ fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  Just  off  the  Hanlon 

Mon.-w*.  9-7  Kortrlght  Plaza 

Thure.-Fri.  9-8  _ . _ _ . _ ..  A - 

s»i  « 519-763-2284 


Sun. 


Closed 


m 

Habitat 

for  Humanity* 

Wellington  County 


WeSell 

Windows 

Ooors 

Kitchen  Cabinets 
Sinks  & Vanities 
rical  Fixtures  & Supplies 
ibing  Fixtures  & Supplies 
Lightiing  Fixtures 
Shingles 
Flooring 
Ceramic  Tiles 
Hardware 
New  Paint 
Patio  Furniture 


ReStore 

45  Dawson  Road 

Unit  4,  Guelph.  Ontario.  N1H  1B1 
tel:  519-780-2323 

Monday  - Friday  10AM  - 5PM 
Saturday  9AM  - 4PM 

Wc  sell  new  and  used  materials  for  home  renovation  and 
repair  donated  by  inanufecnircrv  retailers  and  homeowners. 

PRICES  50%  - 80%  BELOW  RETAIL 

Planning  a renovation?  Recycle  your  unwanted 
materials  by  donating  them  to  the  ReStore. 

Kitchen  sets  (cabinets,  appliances,  sinks) 
particularly  appreciated.  FREE  PICK-UP 

Revenue  front  the  ReStore  is  used  to  build 
Habitat for  homes  m Guelph/Wellingion  County 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a ses- 
sion on  sketching  nature  for  begin- 
ners June  27  from  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Sketchbooks  will  be  provided.  Cost 
is  $20,  and  the  deadline  to  register  is 
June  13.  On  July  1 1,  Earley  presents  a 
workshop  on  dragonflies  and 
damselflies  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $50.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  due  June  27.  Call  Ext. 
52358. 


“Fern  Identification  and  Propaga- 
tion” is  the  focus  of  botanist  Allan 
Anderson  July  5 from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  June  21. 


ART  CENTRE 


Opening  this  month  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  are  the  exhi- 
bitions “Air  Time"  by  Annie  Dun- 
ning June  16  and  “Landfill”  by 
Nicola  Vogelzang  June  23.  Also 
opening  June  23  is  an  exhibit  of 


recent  acquisitions.  The  five- 
month-long  Shakespeare  exhibit 
wraps  up  June  10. 


The  art  centre’s  volunteers  host  the 
15th  annual  Gardenscapes,  a self- 
guided  tour  of  1 1 local  gardens,  June 
24  from  noon  to  5:30  p.m.,  rain  or 
shine.  Tickets  are  $12.  For  more 
information,  call  519-837-0010  or 
visit  www.msac.ca. 


SEMINAR 


OVC’s  seminar  series  presents 
Robert  Wall,  a research  physiologist 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, discussing  “Unlocking  the 
Potential  of  Animal  Biotechnology 
Through  Genetic  Engineering”  June 
12  at  noon  in  OVC  1713. 


NOTICES 


The  Department  of  Athletics  hosts 
the  first  Gryphon  Golf  Classic,  a golf 
tournament  in  honour  of  former  U 
of  G president  Bill  Winegard,  June 


25  at  the  Cutten  Club.  All  proceeds 
will  go  to  support  scholarships  for 
student  athletes.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  to  register,  visit  www.ath- 
letics.uoguelph.ca/ Alumni. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  is  holding  a yard  sale  June  23 
from  8 a.m.  to  noon  to  raise  money 
to  complete  a new  children’s  play- 
ground. Donations  of  new  or  gently 
used  items  for  the  sale  are  welcome. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
52682. 


The  Professional  Staff  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  21  from  10:30  a.m.  to  noon  in 
OVC  1714. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Instructors  who  feel  they  are  “teach- 
ing on  the  edge”  — trying  new  or 
different  teaching  methods  that 
sometimes  seem  out  of  sync  with  the 
system  or  the  environment  — are 
invited  to  participate  in  an  informal 


discussion  June  11  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  noon  in  Day  Hall  125.  Register  on 
the  Teaching  Support  Services 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Harcourt  Memorial  United  Church 
is  hosting  a day-long  fundraiser  June 
23  in  support  of  Dr.  Anne-Marie 
Zajdlik’s  Masai  for  Africa.  Called 
“Guelph  Cares:  Africa’s  Dying  Can’t 
Wait,”  it  runs  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
and  will  feature  entertainment,  a 
barbecue,  a children’s  activity  area 
and  quilt  making.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  www.harcourtuc.ca  or 
call  519-824-4177. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
led  by  Simon  Irving  celebrates 
Father’s  Day  June  17  with  an  out- 
door concert  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum Centre.  Admission  is  free  (sug- 
gested donation  $5).  Bring  a lawn 
chair  or  blanket. 


The  second  annual  Faery  Fest  to 
benefit  the  children’s  ward  of 
Guelph  General  Hospital  runs  June 
23  and  24  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at 
Riverside  Park.  For  information, 
visit  www.faeryfest.com. 


The  Guelph  and  District  Multicul- 
tural Festival  runs  June  15  to  17  at 
Riverside  Park.  Visit  www.gdmf.ca. 


Violinist  Yunsook  Son  performs 
June  13  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Guelph 
Youth  Music  Centre.  For  advance 
tickets,  contact  Prof.  Sungwhan  Yi  at 
syi@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Elora  Festival  is  hosting  a fund- 
raising gala  called  “A  Touch  of 
Magic”  June  22  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
Fergus  Community  Sportsplex.  For 
information,  call  519-846-0331. 


A barbecue  fundraiser  for  the  Juve- 
nile Diabetes  Research  Foundation 
runs  June  8 from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  in  the  Granbry  Building  park- 
ing lot  at  130  Research  Lane. 


Taking  the  Grand  Tour 

Whether  around  the  Great  Lakes  or  across  the  country,  long-distance  cycling  invigorates  psychology  prof 


Prof.  Michael  Grand’s  next  major  bike  ride  will  be  an  8oo-kilometre 
round  trip  to  Haliburton  this  summer.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


' BY  DAVID  DICENZO 

Prof.  Michael  Grand,  Psy- 
chology, developed  his  passion 
I for  bike  riding  early.  As  a child,  he 
would  experience  a thrill  every  time 
another  mile  ticked  by  on  his 
odometer.  But  after  Grand  arrived  at 
U of  G in  1974,  that  love  of  two- 
wheeled transportation  escalated  to 
a whole  new  level. 

“A  group  of  us  started  riding  to- 
gether, five  people  from  the  Psychol- 
ogy Department,"  he  says  after 
removing  his  helmet  and  parking  his 
black  Miele  commuting  bicycle  in 
his  MacKinnon  Building  office. 
“We’d  go  out  and  ride  during  the 
evenings  around  Guelph  Lake,  that 
sort  of  thing.  Our  first  big  trip  was  to 
Bayfield,  and  our  first  overnight  stop 
was  in  Stratford.  We  went  to  see  a 
play  and  all  fell  asleep  by  the  end  of 
the  first  act.” 

The  jaunt  to  Stratford  is  small  po- 
tatoes compared  with  some  of  the 
ambitious  excursions  the  62-year- 
old  Grand  has  undertaken.  He  has 
circled  both  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  cycled  from  Winnipeg  to 
Guelph  and  hiked  across  Canada  — 
twice. 

On  his  first  cross-country  trip,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  older  son, 
Jacob,  who  was  just  13  at  the  time. 
On  the  second  trip,  middle  child  Avi, 
then  15,  went  along  for  the  ride. 
(Grand  says  his  daughter,  Ariella,  is 
the  lone  holdout  among  his  children 
when  it  comes  to  the  marathon 
rides.) 

“It  was  really  wonderful  to  have 
time  alone,  just  the  two  of  us,  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  the  road,  the 
struggles  of  the  road,  and  to  simply 
get  to  know  each  other  a little  better. 


because  life  is  so  busy  most  of  the 
time,”  he  says. 

Grand  also  spends  a lot  of  time 
riding  on  his  own,  which  he  says 
gives  him  a chance  to  enjoy  some 
quiet  time  where  he  can  simply  sit 
back  and  reflect  on  life  and  the  world 
in  general.  He  acknowledges,  how- 


ever, that  long-distance  cycling  trips 
are  a challenge,  and  as  his  beard  has 
turned  to  grey,  the  task  becomes 
greater,  although  always  fulfilling. 

“The  sense  of  crossing  great  dis- 
tances under  your  own  power  is  a 
very  invigorating  experience.  It 
makes  you  feel  strong,  and  that 


makes  you  feel  good.  When  I was 
young,  it  was  simply  mental.  As  I’ve 
grown  older,  it’s  both  mental  and 
physical.  The  thing  about  long-dis- 
tance biking  is  that  you  have  to  learn 
to  ride  the  ride  you’re  on.  You  have 
to  learn  to  ride  in  that  day  and  not 
try  to  finish  the  trip  in  one  day.” 

Grand  says  it’s  great  when  he  gets 
into  that  mindset  because  he’s  able 
to  better  appreciate  his  surround- 
ings. Unlike  the  people  in  cars  and 
trucks  whizzing  by,  cyclists  can  hear 
and  smell  their  surroundings,  while 
also  getting  a better  perspective  on 
changing  ecology  and  topography, 
he  says. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of 
driving  a bike  is  the  people  you  meet, 
he  says.  When  someone  sees  him 
loaded  down  with  all  his  gear  — 
tools,  a tent,  a sleeping  bag,  cooking 
pots,  a stove,  tires,  clothing  and 
books  are  staples  of  any  big  ride  — 
they  want  to  know  his  story,  and  he 
in  turn  wants  to  hear  theirs. 

“Sometimes  people  will  say 
things  to  you  that  they  wouldn’t  nor- 
mally say  if  they  knew  they  would  see 
you  again.  I’ve  been  asked  to  party 
with  the  Hell’s  Angels,  an  offer  I 
gently  declined.  I’ve  been  blessed  by 
people  coming  to  help  me  when  I’ve 
encountered  a major  mechanical 
failure  that  I couldn’t  repair  myself. 
People  have  offered  their  backyards 
as  a place  to  camp. 

“1  helped  someone  on  the  road 
change  a tire  once,  and  she  picked  up 
her  cellphone  and  called  her  hus- 
band and  said:  ‘This  old  guy  is  com- 
ing down  the  road  on  a bike,  so  you 
make  sure  to  put  him  up.’” 

One  encounter  that  sticks  out  for 
Grand  was  on  a Lake  Erie  trip  that 
brought  him  through  Cleveland.  He 


-was  stopped  beside  a "man  in  a car 
who  was  wearing  a white  shirt,  a 
black  bow  tie  and  a fez  — a member 
of  the  Nation  of  Islam,  Grand  fig- 
ures. The  man  rolled  down  his  win- 
dow and  asked  him  where  he  was 
from. 

“I  told  him,  and  he  said:  ‘Why 
would  you  ever  want  to  do  such  a 
crazy  thing?’  And  I said:  ‘By  doing 
this,  I get  a chance  to  speak  with  you. 
If  I was  in  a car,  you  would  never 
have  talked  to  me.’  He  looked  at  me 
and  we  had  that  really  wonderful  hu- 
man moment  when  issues  of  race 
and  culture  and  nationalism  disap- 
pear and  two  people  share  a good 
moment.  He  burst  out  laughing,  and 
I had  a nice  warm  feeling  about  it, 
too.  Then  we  both  went  on  our  way. 
It  was  an  opportunity  that  would 
never  have  happened,  except  on  a 
bicycle.” 

Back  here  at  U of  G,  Grand  spe- 
cializes in  adoption  and  is  doing  a 
study  on  factors  affecting  the  deci- 
sion of  adoptees  to  search  for  birth 
kin.  He  also  has  a new  book  in  the 
works  that  he  plans  to  finish  this 
summer.  And  he  continues  to  lobby 
the  government  for  open  adoption 
records,  a cause  he’s  supported  for 
23  years. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that,  however, 
he  has  set  aside  a week  for  an 
800-kilometre  round  trip  to 
Haliburton  to  attend  a 50th-anni- 
versary  reunion  of  a summer  camp 
he  attended  as  a child. 

“It’s  a steady  climb  from  here  all 
the  way  to  Haliburton,  and  it  will  be 
a ride  back  into  the  wind,”  says 
Grand,  who  owns  five  bikes.  “Every- 
one else  will  arrive  in  their  fancy  cars. 
I’ll  roll  up  on  my  bicycle.  I’ll  enjoy 
that  moment.” 
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We’re  All  About  Life! 


New  web  look  introduces  U of  G tag  line , cornerstone 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

By  the  end  of  August,  the 
University’s  website  will  be 
sporting  a new  look.  WebMail  will  still 
be  there,  along  with  MyPortico, 
campus  events  and  those  other  impor- 
tant buttons  that  help  you  manoeuvre 
around  the  online  campus,  but  they’ll 
have  moved  to  a new  piece  of  home- 
page  real  estate.  And  there  will  be  some 
important  changes  and  additions 
designed  to  make  Guelph’s  No.  2 
marketing  tool  more  effective. 

Although  the  U of  G home  page  is 
an  everyday  work  tool  for  the  campus 
community,  its  bigger  role  is  to  market 
Guelph  to  those  who  visit  the  website 
from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“Our  website  is  the  most  dynamic 
reflection  of  the  University  and  has  be- 
come a primary  resource  for  all  our 
key  audience  groups,”  says  Chuck 
Cunningham,  director  of  communica- 
tions and  public  affairs.  "The  message 
wc  deliver  on  the  home  page  should  be 
the  one  we  most  want  people  to  re- 
member about  U of  G,  and  it  should  be 
backed  by  an  efficient  design  for  navi- 
gation throughout  the  virtual 
University  of  Guelph.” 

For  the  past  year,  Cunningham  has 
been  leading  an  initiative  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  University* s brand  and  develop 
marketing  strategies  to  build  greater 
brand  recognition.  Although  a num- 
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ber  of  staff,  faculty  and  students  have 
been  involved  in  the  process,  U of  G’s 
new  web  design  will  be  the  first  cam- 
pus-wide implementation  of  a new 
graphic  look  and  tag  line. 

The  project  was  spearheaded  by 
five  departments:  RegistrariaJ  Services, 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development, 
Open  Learning  and  the  Office  of 
Research. 

“We  have  received  great  advice  and 
support  from  staff  in  the  offices  of  the 
president,  the  provost  and  the  chief  in- 
formation officer,  from  the  deans  and 
from  numerous  other  offices  across 
Continued  on  page  14 


CFI  Invests  $i.5M 
in  U of  G Research 


Leaders  Opportunity  Fund  supports  nine  projects 


INCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY  of  work 
teams,  developing  environ- 
mentally friendly  urban  landscape 
systems  and  studying  the  relationships 
of  proteins  are  just  some  of  the  U of  G 
research  projects  that  received  a total 
of  more  than  $1.5  million  in  support 
this  month  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI). 

Nine  Guelph  projects  will  be  ad- 
vanced through  the  investment  from 
CFI’s  Leaders  Opportunity  Fund, 
which  is  designed  to  help  launch  the 
careers  of  new  and  talented  faculty  and 
help  institutions  attract  and  retain 
scholars  in  priority  research  areas. 

Canada-wide,  CFI  is  investing 
$39.2  million  in  projects  involving  261 
researchers  at  42  universities. 

“We’re  ecstatic,”  says  Prof.  David 
Stanley,  Psychology,  of  the  news  that 
he  and  colleague  Prof.  Harjinder  Gill 


will  receive  more  than  $200,000  to  set 
up  an  industrial-organizational  psy- 
chology research  centre. 

“The  funding  will  allow  us  to  de- 
velop our  research  programs  in  ways 
not  otherwise  possible,”  Stanley  says. 

He  and  Gill  will  examine  the  factors 
that  affect  work  team  performance  and 
the  effects  of  unfair  treatment  on  em- 
ployee productivity  and  well-being. 

Profs.  Katerina  Jordan  and  Eric  Ly- 
ons, Plant  Agriculture,  received  nearly 
$250,000  to  study  turfgrass  threshold 
levels  for  pest  and  drought  tolerance. 
The  new  knowledge  will  ultimately  aid 
in  developing  new  varieties  of  turfgrass 
and  turfgrass  products  that  are 
low-management  and  can  survive 
harsh  temperate  climates.  Ultimately, 
it  will  have  a positive  effect  on  public 
health  and  the  environment  because 
Continued  on  page  5 


New  Chancellor  Installed 


Lincoln  Alexander  passes  the  baton  to  journalist,  diplomat  Pamela  Wallin 


Esteemed  Canadian  journa- 
list and  diplomat  Pamela 
Wallin  was  installed  June  13  as  the 
seventh  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph. 

During  a heartfelt  and  inspira- 
tional convocation  address,  Wallin 
stressed  the  power  of  education 
and  the  importance  of  lifelong 
learning  and  open-mindedness. 

Education  is  about  "the  ability 
to  be  changed  by  what  you  have 
learned,”  she  told  the  audience  of 
new  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
graduates  and  their  families,  faculty 
and  staff,  and  members  of  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  community. 
"Your  education  will  help  bridge 


the  gap  between  aspiration  and 
achievement."  (For  the  full  text  of 
her  speech,  see  page  8.) 

Wallin  was  installed  by  presi- 
dent AJastair  Summerlee  and  hon- 
oured by  Lincoln  Alexander,  who 
was  U of  G chancellor  for  an  un- 
precedented 15  years.  Alexander 
has  been  named  University  chan- 
cellor emeritus  and  will  continue  to 
serve  Guelph  in  ceremonial  roles. 

During  the  ceremony, 
Alexander  described  Wallin  as  an 
intelligent,  articulate  “mover  and 
shaker  who  is  ideally  suited  to  be 
the  seventh  chancellor  of  this  won- 
derful university.” 

Wallin’s  career  has  spanned 


more  than  30  years  and  several 
continents,  including  numerous 
positions  at  CBC  and  CTV.  She 
served  four  years  as  consul  general 
of  Canada  in  New  York  and  is  now 
senior  adviser  to  the  president  of 
the  Americas  Society  and  the 
Council  of  the  Americas  in  New 
York.  She  has  received  13  honorary 
degrees,  including  one  from  U of  G 
in  2006. 

Wallin's  installation  was  also  at- 
tended by  government  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  and  other  Canadian 
universities. 


University  chancellor  emeritus  Lincoln  Alexander  welcomed  Pamela  Wallin  to  her  new  role  as  chancellor  at 
her  installation  June  13.  photo  by  grant  w.  martin  photography 
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today  for  a free  consultation. 
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■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikganen 

■ Core  French 

• Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


(est.  1978) 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Aw 
Guelph  Ont 

5,9  836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 
Dr.  Maria  Montnsori 


from  the  president 

The  Changing 


of  the 

Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  invites 
comments  on  his  column  at president@uoguelph.ca. 

I’M  NEVER  HAPPIER  THAN  WHEN  I’M  JUGGLING  several 
things  at  once.  Twisted  as  it  may  be,  I have  always 
derived  satisfaction  from  being  able  to  mark  papers, 
conduct  research,  answer  e-mails  and  think  about  the 
budget  all  at  the  same  time,  plus  get  to  my  next  meeting 
on  time. 

But  even  I was  feeling  pushed  to  the  limit  last  week 
during  summer  convocation.  It  was  the  graduation  of 
the  “double  cohort,”  and  we  handed  out  the  most  de- 
grees in  U of  G history  — more  than  3,000. 

Graduation  is  a special  time,  and,  as  always,  we 
wanted  our  students  to  be  able  to  invite  as  many  people 
as  they  wanted  to  their  convocation.  But  this  meant 
holding  10  separate  graduation  ceremonies  on  the  main 
campus  alone  to  accommodate  everyone. 

It  also  meant  juggling  the  schedules  of  10  honorary 
degree  recipients,  all  of  whom  are  incredibly  busy  peo- 
ple who  were  coming  from  across  Canada  and  around 
the  world. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  we  also  needed  to 
schedule  the  President’s  Dialogue,  the  annual  open 
community  discussion  with  many  of  the  honorary  de- 
gree recipients. 

In  addition,  we  needed  to  organize  the  changing  of 
the  guard:  the  installation  of  Pamela  Wallin  as  our  new 
chancellor  and  the  awarding  of  chancellor  emeritus  sta- 
tus to  Lincoln  Alexander.  Of  course,  there  would  also  be 
lunches  and  special  dinners  to  attend. 

I knew  that  doing  it  all  successfully  was  going  to  be  a 
major  undertaking.  Nearly  everyone  on  campus  would 
have  to  be  on  board:  grounds  staff  for  gardening,  setup 
and  support;  parking  and  security  staff;  volunteers  to 
help  robe  up  the  throngs;  the  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  board  members  who  would  attend;  staff  in 
Registrarial  Services  and  in  my  office  who  would  have  to 
keep  everyone  on  track;  and  Hospitality  Services  for 
meal  preparation. 

But  I knew  we  could  do  it  — and  not  because  I’m  a 
diehard  multi-tasking  advocate.  I knew  1 could  count 
on  staff  and  faculty  to  be  there  100  per  cent  because 
their  camaraderie  and  their  commitment  to  our  stu- 
dents are  never  in  question. 

By  Wednesday  afternoon’s  installation  and  convo- 
cation ceremony,  however,  I started  to  wonder  if  we’d 
been  a bit  overzealous.  By  then,  I had  already  attended 
sue  ceremonies  and  had  moderated  the  President’s  Dia- 
logue that  morning. 

Admittedly,  as  we  prepared  for  the  procession  into 
the  afternoon  OVC  ceremony,  where  Pamela  was  to  be 
installed  and  Lincoln  honoured,  I was  starting  to  fade.  I 
could  tell  from  the  tired  faces  of  the  staff,  faculty  and 


Guard 

others  around  me  that  they  were  feeling  it,  too.  The 
high  temperatures  that  day  and  the  long  robes  we  were 
wearing  weren’t  helping  matters  either. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  added  weight  of  reality. 
This  convocation  ceremony  marked  the  start  of  a new 
period  at  the  University  — the  robing  of  a new  chancel- 
lor. Although  I was  pleased  and  excited  that  we  were  in- 
stalling Pamela,  I was  anxious  about  our  changing 
relationship  with  Lincoln  and,  to  be  honest,  I was  also 
worried  about  Lincoln. 

He  had  insisted  on  passing  the  baton  on  to  Pamela 
himself.  Although  delighted  that  he  was  present,  I was 
worried — both  because  his  health  has  not  been  the  best 
of  late  and  because  I know  how  much  being  chancellor 
meant  to  him  and  to  us. 

Needless  to  say,  the  procession  to  the  front  of  the 
Gryphon  Dome  was  a weary  and  worry-filled  one  for 
me.  But  the  moment  Lincoln  began  to  speak,  my  weari- 
ness and  troubles  literally  vanished.  He  was  at  his  best: 
graceful,  warm  and  humorous.  He  poked  fun  at  me  for 
firing  him  and  then  “resurrecting”  him  as  chancellor 
emeritus.  He  thanked  the  audience  for  the  love  and  re- 
spect he  has  received  as  chancellor  over  the  past  15 
years.  And  he  welcomed  Pamela  with  kindness  and 
obvious  affection. 

I have  no  doubt  that  every  person  in  that  audience 
was  touched  and  felt  that  Lincoln  was  speaking  directly 
to  them.  He  has  that  wonderful  effect  on  people. 

I shouldn’t  have  been  surprised.  After  all,  he  was  one 
of  Canada’s  most  esteemed  politicians  and  leaders,  a 
groundbreaker  and  trendsetter.  Still,  I was  in  awe  of  the 
way  he  used  humour  and  his  oratorical  skills  to  wake  up 
the  hot  and  weary  crowd,  to  set  us  all  at  ease  and  to  let  us 
know  he  was  excited  for  Pamela  and  the  University,  that 
he  was  happy  with  his  new  role  and  that  everyone 
would  be  OK. 

I was  comforted  by  his  words  and  enthusiasm,  but 
more  than  that,  I was  rejuvenated  and  inspired.  I could 
tell  by  the  faces  of  those  around  me  that  the  effect  was 
the  same  for  them.  I think  we  were  all  reminded  of  why 
he  has  been  our  beloved  leader  for  15  years  — the  lon- 
gest-serving university  chancellor  in  Canadian  history. 

Lincoln’s  shoes  are  very  large  to  fill,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  Pamela  is  aptly  qualified.  She  has  already 
won  the  hearts  of  many  with  her  charisma,  humility 
and  passion,  and  she  brings  qualities  that  are  different 
from  and  yet  complementary  to  Lincoln’s. 

I have  often  said  that  the  adage  “to  know  where 
you’re  going,  you  must  understand  where  you’ve  been” 
has  deep  roots  at  U of  G.  Indeed,  with  the  foundation  of 
legacy  and  quality  that  Lincoln  has  built,  the  future  pos- 
sibilities for  our  new  chancellor  and  the  entire  Univer- 
sity are  truly  limitless. 


U of  G’s  Fall  Enrolment  on  Target 


Figures  released  by  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Applica- 
tion Centre  (OUAC)  this  month 
reveal  that  the  University  of  Guelph 
is  on  track  to  meet  its  enrolment 
targets  for  fall  2007. 

U of  G had  set  a target  of  3,900 
new  first-year  students  for  its 
Guelph  campus  and  725  for  Guelph- 
Humber  by  Nov.  1,  the  provincial 
government’s  reporting  date. 
OUAC’s  figures  indicate  that  about 
4,450  and  825  people  have  accepted 


offers  to  attend  Guelph  and  Guelph- 
Humber,  respectively. 

Typically,  a significant  number  of 
students  defer  enrolment  or  make 
other  choices,  says  Prof.  Maureen 
Mancuso,  provost  and  vice-presi- 
dent (academic). 

“There  is  always  a difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  acceptances 
and  the  actual  number  of  students 
who  are  here  on  Nov.  1,”  she  says. 
“Based  on  past  trends,  we  expect  our 
actual  first-year  enrolment  at  both 


campuses  to  be  pretty  close  to  target, 
so  the  student  bodies  will  not  be 
changing  much.” 

Mancuso  adds  that  the  Univer- 
sity maintained  its  admission  stan- 
dards. 

“The  simple  fact  is  that  Guelph 
continues  to  be  a popular  choice 
among  qualified  and  motivated  stu- 
dents. Once  again,  it’s  a testament  to 
the  strength  of  the  University’s  rep- 
utation and  its  programs,  and  to  our 
outstanding  faculty  and  staff.” 
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ALFRED  DIRECTOR  APPOINTED 

Renee  Bergeron  has  been 
appointed  director  of  U of  G's 
Alfred  Campus  and  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science.  A spe- 
cialist in  animal  behaviour  and  wel- 
fare, she  was  previously  a faculty 
member  at  Laval  University  in 
Quebec  City. 
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ARTS  NAMES  ASSOCIATE  DEAN 

Prof.  Andrew  Wayne,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  will 
become  the  first  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  Aug.  1.  He  will 
be  primarily  responsible  for  gradu- 
ate studies,  research  and  informa- 
tion technology  in  the  college. 


WHEELS  IN  MOTION  RAISES 
$30,000  FOR  SPINAL  CORD 
RESEARCH,  LOCAL  NEEDS 

The  U of  G community  helped  raise 
$30,000  to  support  national  spinal 
cord  research  and  address  high-pri- 
ority needs  in  the  community  dur- 
ing this  year's  Wheels  in  Motion 
June  10.  Top  individual  fundraiser 
was  Cyndy  McLean,  director  of  the 
Health  and  Performance  Centre 
(HPC)  and  a member  of  the  event 
organizing  committee,  who 
brought  in  close  to  $3,000.  She  was 
also  captain  of  the  HPC  team,  which 
raised  more  than  $11,000. 


RIDGETOWN  DRAWS  A CROWD 

Close  to  1 ,000  people  attended  the 
55th  annual  spring  graduation  cere- 
mony June  1 at  U of  G’s  Ridgetown 
Campus.  More  than  180  students 
received  diplomas  or  certificates  for 
academic  achievement  at  the  cere- 
mony, held  in  the  new  Rudy  H. 
Brown  Rural  Development  Centre. 
More  than  $24,000  in  awards  and 
prizes  was  distributed  as  part  of 
Ridgetown’s  $125,000  annual 
awards  and  scholarship  program. 


CITY  PUNS  TRAVEL  SURVEY 

The  City  of  Guelph  is  conducting  a 
work-related  travel  survey  of  U of  G 
employees.  The  survey  is  being  sent 
by  e-mail  to  faculty  and  staff  this 
week.  Hard  copies  can  be  picked  up 
on  campus  at  Parking  Services. 


FIRST  RESPONSE  TEAM  URNS 
KUDOS  FOR  HOURS  SERVED 

U of  G’s  First  Response  Team  has 
been  selected  as  the  2006  recipient 
of  the  Eric  Snow  Trophy  from  the 
St.  John  Council  for  Ontario.  The 
trophy  is  awarded  to  the  adult  divi- 
sion of  St.  John  Council  recording 
the  second-highest  number  of  vol- 
unteer community  service  hours 
over  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  First  Response  Team  recorded 
531  hours  per  member  for  2006. 

LIBRARY  ARCH  IVES  UNDER 
RENOVATION  THIS  SUMMER 

Because  of  renovations  under  way 
in  the  U of  G Library’s  Archival  and 
Special  Collections  this  summer, 
retrievals  of  some  materials  and 
queries  about  archival  materials  will 
be  delayed  one  or  two  working  days. 
For  information  about  specific 
items,  send  e-mail  to  libaspc@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  53413. 
Updates  on  renovation  progress 
will  be  posted  online  at  www.lib. 
uoguelph.ca/resources/archives. 


100  Years  and  Counting 

Agricultural  economics  celebrates  centenary  during  Alumni  Weekend 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SCORE  AN  EVEN  100  for  agri- 
cultural economics  at  Guelph. 
This  month’s  Alumni  Weekend 
celebrations  at  U of  G will  include  a 
ceremony  to  mark  the  centenary  of 
“ag  ec”  on  campus. 

The  Department  of  Food,  Agri- 
cultural and  Resource  Economics 
(FARE)  will  host  research  poster 
presentations  by  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate students  and  will  display  depart- 
mental photos  and  memorabilia 
June  23  from  2:30  to  5 p.m.  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  J.D.  MacLachlan 
Building. 

The  department  will  also  launch 
a campaign  to  raise  $100,000  for 
graduate  scholarships  to  match 
funds  already  pledged  by  the  Cana- 
dian Dairy  Commission,  says  FARE 
chair  Prof.  Maury  Bredahl.  The 
commission  funding  is  intended  to 
enable  master’s  and  PhD  students  to 
study  Canada’s  $4. 8-billion  dairy 
sector,  including  current  projects 
from  dairy  processing  and  probiotics 
to  on-farm  nutrient  management 
and  food  safety. 

The  new  graduate  scholarships 
will  also  provide  funding  for  stu- 
dents studying  other  sectors  of  the 
agri-food  economy.  Bredahl  says 
those  projects  will  underline  the  rel- 
evance of  agricultural  economics 
and  reflect  the  department’s  re- 
newed focus  on  three  key  areas:  food 
economics,  agricultural  economics 
and  agribusiness,  and  resource 
economics. 

The  centenary  celebration  will 
stress  the  department’s  evolution 
from  its  narrower  farm  management 
roots  within  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  to  toda/ s broader  pol- 
icy studies  spanning  human  health, 
international  trade,  resources  and 
the  environment,  he  says. 

“These  are  big  policy  areas,”  says 
Prof.  Alfons  Weersink,  who  studied 
agricultural  economics  at  Guelph 
with  plans  to  return  to  the  family 
farm.  Instead,  he  completed  gradu- 
ate degrees  at  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity and  Cornell  University  before 
returning  to  U of  G in  1989.  He  has 
studied  environmental  impacts  of 
agriculture,  including  greenhouse 
gas  management  and  carbon 
sequestration. 

“It’s  a diverse  agricultural  sector, 
and  the  department  reflects  that  di- 
versity,” says  Prof.  Karl  Meilke,  who 
joined  the  department  in  the  1970s 
and  now  heads  both  the  Canadian 
Agricultural  Trade  Policy  Research 


Network  and  the  North  American 
Agrifood  Market  Integration  Con- 
sortium. These  groups  study  trade 
policy  in  Canada  and  across  all  three 
member  countries  within  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

FARE’S  13  faculty  members  study 
a variety  of  fields,  including  organic 
products,  crop  biotechnology,  sus- 
tainable rural  development,  food  la- 
belling and  safety,  farm  nutrient 
regulations,  land-use  policy  and  the 
effects  of  Canada-U.S.  exchange 
rates  on  agricultural  trade.  The  de- 
partment’s international  research 
has  included  studies  of  wetlands  in 
Bangladesh,  growth  of  supermarkets 
in  Mexico  and  food  processing  in 
Tanzania.  Bredahl  says  Guelph  offers 
the  broadest  range  of  research  exper- 
tise among  agricultural  economics 
departments  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities. 

“ We’re  the  link 
between  the  disciplines 
and  policy.  We  put  the 
dollars  and  cents  on.  ” 

Call  it  “applied  economics,”  says 
Weersink.  “We’re  the  link  between 
the  disciplines  and  policy.  We  put 
the  dollars  and  cents  on.” 

He  says  that  applied  aspect  is 
what  prompts  frequent  media  calls 
for  comment  on  anything  from 
bioproducts,  com  ethanol  and  food 
prices  to  the  recent  BSE  scare  and  the 
earlier  tainted  water  crisis  in 
Walkerton. 

Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  an  agricultural 
and  natural  resource  economist 
whose  interest  in  food-supply  issues 
led  him  to  study  at  Guelph  before 
completing  a PhD  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  says  FARE  members 
are  interested  in  social  aspects  of 
food  production  and  consumption, 
including  food-safety  risks  and  fac- 
tors that  affect  buying  decisions. 

“Go  back  100  years  and  it  was 
mostly  rural  and  close  to  the  farm," 
says  Fox.  “There’s  been  massive  so- 
cial change  since  then.” 

Formerly  called  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, FARE  was  renamed  last  year  af- 
ter four  faculty  members  moved  to 
U of  G’s  new  College  of  Manage- 
ment and  Economics. 

“We  were  formerly  the  provider 
of  undergraduate  business  educa- 
tion,” says  Bredahl,  who’s  now  lead- 
ing revisions  to  the  department’s 


agricultural  business  major  to  reflect 
its  teaching  and  research  strengths  in 
the  food  and  agri-food  sector. 

FARE  currently  offers  under- 
graduate majors  in  the  B.Comm., 
BA,  B.Sc.(Env.)  and  B.Sc.(Agr.)  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  graduate  programs 
and  a distance  MBA.  About  30  stu- 
dents complete  undergrad  programs 
each  year,  and  the  department  has 
about  60  grad  students.  It  also  has 
more  than  2,800  living  alumni. 

In  2000,  a paper  published  by  a 
professor  at  Oregon  State  University 
named  U of  G as  Canada’s  leading 
graduate  school  in  agricultural 
economics. 

The  department  began  in  1907  as 
the  economics  department  for  OAC 
and  Macdonald  Institute.  A depart- 
ment history  published  in  1986  by 
now  retired  faculty  Elmer  Menzie 
and  Stewart  Lane  lists  the  depart- 
ment’s subsequent  monikers: 

• Department  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment (1917) 

• Department  of  Farm  Economics 
(1918) 

• Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics (1921) 

• School  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Extension  Education  (1971) 

• Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  (1985). 

Early  research  involved  com- 
modity studies  and  farm  cost-ac- 
counting analysis.  By  the  late  1 930s, 
faculty  were  studying  Ontario  hog 
production,  the  organization  of 
co-ops,  the  transportation  of  cream 
and  milk  marketing.  Several  depart- 
ment members  were  called  on  to 
help  with  wartime  pricing  and  trade 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

The  first  agricultural  economics 
students  graduated  in  1948;  graduate 
courses  were  offered  a year  later. 

The  department  has  occupied  the 
MacLachlan  Building  since  1962. 
Formerly  the  biology  building,  it  was 
renamed  in  1984  for  John  D. 
MacLachlan,  the  first  U of  G presi- 
dent when  the  University  was  estab- 
lished in  1964. 

Last  year,  FARE  began  new 
benchmarking  programs  to  help 
producers  and  related  agribusinesses 
improve  their  performance  and 
competitiveness  in  an  increasingly 
global  economy.  The  programs  at- 
tracted almost  $1  million  in  funding 
and  in-kind  support  to  U ofG  and  its 
regional  campuses  at  Alfred, 
Kemptville  and  Ridgetown  from  the 
Agricultural  Management  Institute 
and  Ontario  commodity  groups. 


Kemptville  Upgrades  Network 


Kemptville  Campus,  in  col- 
laboration with  U of  G’s  main 
campus  and  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  has  com- 
pleted Phase  1 of  a major  upgrade  to 
its  network  infrastructure  and  has 
begun  installing  new  Voice  Over 
Internet  Protocol  (VOIP)  tele- 
phones in  student  residence  rooms. 

"By  tying  into  the  U of  G infra- 
structure, as  well  as  upgrading  cer- 


tain components  of  our  own,  we  will 
now  have  improved  facilities  for  our 
students  and  an  upgraded  data  net- 
work that  will  allow  for  the  delivery 
of  network  applications  such  as 
voice  and  video  to  the  campus,”  says 
Kemptville  IT  co-ordinator  Pat 
Scissons. 

Phase  2 of  the  project  will  involve 
upgrading  faculty  and  business  of- 
fices. It’s  anticipated  that  all 


Kemptville  faculty  and  staff  will  be 
using  new  VOIP  phones  by  the  fall  of 
2008,  he  says. 

Once  the  upgrades  are  complete 
and  the  telephones  have  been  in- 
stalled, calls  between  Kemptville  and 
the  main  U of  G campus  will  be  con- 
sidered “on-campus”  calls,  and 
Kemptville  extensions  will  migrate 
to  five  digits  to  accommodate  exten- 
sion-to-extension  dialing. 


people 

INCOMING  STUDENTS  AMONG 
GLOBES  TOP  20  UNDER  20 

Two  of  the  young  people  named 
among  the  Top  20  Under  20  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  this  month  will  be 
attending  U of  G this  fall.  Yvonne 
Su,  17,  who  plans  to  study  environ- 
mental science,  was  recognized  for 
setting  up  a successful  recycling 
program  at  her  Newmarket  high 
school.  Samantha  Whiteside,  17, 
who  will  study  microbiology,  is  the 
second-youngest  person  to  swim 
Lake  Ontario.  She  swam  the  lake  in 
August  2006,  raising  $25,000  for 
research  on  juvenile  arthritis. 


PROF  SPEAKS  AT  IDEACITY 

Prof.  Steve  Marshall,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  is  one  of  50  presenters 
this  week  at  ideaCity,  an  annual 
gathering  in  Toronto  produced  by 
Moses  Znaimer  and  described  as 
“Canada’s  premier  meeting  of  the 
minds.” 


LIBRARIANS  GIVE  TALKS 

U of  G librarian  Wayne  Johnston 
has  given  several  conference  pre- 
sentations in  recent  months.  He 
spoke  on  “Working  With  Campus 
Partners  to  Publish  Peer-Reviewed, 
Open-Access  Journals”  at  the  Elec- 
tronic Resources  and  Libraries 
Conference  in  Atlanta,  discussed 
“Delivering  Personalized  Content 
From  Voyager  via  the  Campus  Por- 
tal” at  the  Endeavor  EndUser  Con- 
ference in  Chicago,  presented 
“Building  a National  Scholarly 
Communication”  at  CANHEIT  in 
Waterloo  and  gave  a talk  on  “The 
| Library  .:S  an  Agent  for  Transform - 
1 ing  Scholarly  Communications"  at 
, 1ATUL:  Global  Access  to  Science  in 
Stockholm.  Librarian  Melanie  Boyd 
spoke  at  the  Western  New  York/ 
Ontario  ACRL  conference  in  East 
Aurora,  N.Y.,  on  “Librarian-Fac- 
ulty Relations  — Gaps  and  Bridges: 
Connecting  Within  Our  Commu- 
nities.” 


In  Memoriam 

Farokh  Afshar 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar,  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development, 
died  June  15.  A PhD  graduate  of 
MIT,  he  joined  U of  G in  1986.  He 
published  extensively  on  interna- 
tional development  planning  and 
was  co-founder  of  the  Develop- 
ment Workshop,  an  international 
NGO.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mirabel,  and  two  daughters. 

Marian  Horhota 

Marjan  Horhota,  a catalogue  librar- 
ian at  the  U of  G Library  from  1 964 
to  1988,  died  June  17  at  the  age  of 
83.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Adela, 
who  also  worked  at  the  library:  two 
children,  Irene  and  George;  and  a 
granddaughter. 

Jay  Newman 

Prof.  Jay  Newman,  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy since  1971,  died  June  17  at  age 
59.  A PhD  graduate  of  York  Univer- 
sity, he  was  a highly  respected  phi- 
losopher of  religion  who  was  elect- 
ed a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.  A prolific  writer,  he  was 
author  of  1 1 books  and  numerous 
articles  and  a past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Theological  Society. 
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sen  ate 


board  of  eovernors 

Preliminary  MTCU  Budget  Approved 


AFTER  MUCH  discussion.  Board  of  Governors 
approved  die  preliminary  2007/2008  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities  operating  budget  at 
its  June  9 meeting,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  operating  budget. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  introduced  the  budget 
presentation,  reminding  governors  tiiat  the  budget  had 
been  delayed  until  June  because  of  a lack  of  funding  in- 
formation from  the  province. 

In  the  initial  planning  assumptions,  Guelph  was  con- 
cerned the  structural  deficit  would  be  as  high  as  SI 9.7 
million,  but  increased  enrolments,  new  tuition  rates  and 
the  associated  changes  to  various  government  funding 


envelopes  brought  the  deficit  closer  to  $15  million. 

In  April,  the  province  provided  U of  G with  surprise 
one-time  funding  of  $11.2  million,  said  John  Miles, 
assistant  vice-president  (finance),  and  Guelph  is  propos- 
ing to  devote  all  that  money  to  offsetting  the  structural 
deficit  in  the  operating  budget. 

In  addition,  the  University  is  proposing  to  make  use 
of  a one-time  stabilization  fund  of  $6  million  that  was  set 
up  in  a B of  G reserve  in  1999/2000,  said  Miles.  It  would 
be  used  to  eliminate  the  one-time  restructuring  deficit 
incurred  by  buy-out  costs  in  2004/05  and  2005/06.  This 
would  free  up  $2  million  in  repayment  funds  that  would 
be  used  towards  the  structural  deficit. 


Board  members  were  told  this 
would  essentially  give  Guelph  a year 
to  solidify  plans  for  tackling  the 
structural  deficit,  which  will  remain 
if  the  province  does  not  provide 
more  base  support. 

Governors  expressed  concerns 
about  the  deficit,  noting  that  U of  G’s 
operations  are  not  financially  sus- 
tainable at  current  levels  of  base  rev- 
enues and  expenditures. 

Summerlee  said  the  University 
administration  would  work  with  the 
provost  and  deans  in  the  fall  through 
the  integrated  planning  process  to 
plan  for  budget  solutions  to  accom- 
modate the  remaining  structural 
deficit. 

He  added  that  U of  G would  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  in  its  advocacy 
efforts  to  increase  government  sup- 
port, especially  the  release  of  federal 
transfer  dollars. 

There  was  also  significant  discus- 
sion about  the  University’s  pension 


liability  and  how  the  University  will 
address  the  $47.5-million  annual 
payment.  Board  members  said  they 
were  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
annual  obligation.  They  were  in- 
formed that  the  money  won’t  be 
drawn  directly  from  the  operating 
budget  but  will  affect  U of  G’s  cash 
position  and  will  be  reflected  in  the 
borrowing  costs  in  subsequent 
budgets. 

The  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  is  expected  to  show  a $4.7- 
million  surplus  in  its  2007/2008  bud- 
get Governors  were  told  the  surplus 
will  allow  the  joint  venture  to  repay 
its  start-up  deficit  to  U of  G and  the 
Humber  College  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Advanced  Learning. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic),  up- 
dated governors  on  the  integrated 
planning  process,  particularly  the  al- 
locations from  the  Priority  Invest- 
ment Fund  (PIP). 

Mancuso  said  allocations  from 


PIF  were  intended  to  reflect  the  Uni- 
versity’s commitment  to  maintain 
opportunities  for  strategic  invest- 
ment and  strengthening  of  new  and 
existing  programs  against  the  fiscal 
challenges  the  University  faces. 

The  next  iteration  of  the  inte- 
grated plan  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  Office  of  Research  and 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development, 
she  said. 

In  other  business,  B of  G ap- 
proved engaging  an  architectural 
firm  to  prepare  drawings  and  con- 
struction documents  for  Building  A 
of  the  OVC  redevelopment  initia- 
tive, which  will  include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  and  the 
Animal  Health  Laboratory. 

Governors  were  informed  that 
the  University  raised  $16  million  in 
gifts  and  donations  in  2006/2007,  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  To  date,  Guelph  has 
raised  $7.2  million  for  the  science 
complex. 


Permanent  Structural  Deficit  Must  Still  Be  Addressed 


The  university’s  PRELIMINARY  2007/08  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities  operating 
budget  was  presented  to  Senate  at  its  June  5 meeting  (see 
Board  of  Governors  report  above). 

Some  senators  expressed  frustration  with  the  Uni- 
versity’s negative  budget  outlook,  saying  the  rhetoric 
around  the  budget  position  had  been  unreasonable 
compared  with  the  final  position  reached  in  the 
preliminary  budget. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  reminded  Senate  that 
the  solutions  had  been  created  by  the  last-minute 
one-time  support  received  from  the  province  and  the 
elimination  of  the  stabilization  fund,  and  that  the  pre- 
liminary budget  still  shows  a permanent  structural  defi- 


cit that  is  significant  and  must  be  addressed. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic),  gave  an  update  on  integrated  planning  (see 
B ofG  report). 

Prof.  John  Livernois,  Economics,  chair  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning  (SCUP),  said  SCUP 
strongly  supports  the  actions  taken  by  the  provost  in  de- 
veloping the  integrated  plan.  He  noted,  in  particular,  the 
transparent  way  resources  have  been  allocated  through 
the  Priority  Investment  Fund. 

Senate  also  approved  a new  major  in  nanoscience  in 
U of  G’s  bachelor  of  science  program  and  a new 
kinesiology  major  in  the  bachelor  of  applied  science  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber. 


University  Receives  HP  Grant 

Funding  to  support  project  in  Department  of  Computing  and  Information  Science 


Guelph  is  one  of  four 
Canadian  universities  selected 
to  receive  a grant  from  HP  Canada  to 
help  transform  teaching  and  im- 
prove learning  through  innovative 
uses  of  technology. 

The  grant  is  part  of  the  2007  HP 
Technology  for  Teaching  Program, 
which  is  also  designed  to  improve 
student  achievement  and  encourage 
interest  in  careers  in  technology,  en- 
j gineering,  math  and  science,  includ- 
ing environmental  science. 

U of  G will  receive  an  award  pack- 
' age  of  HP  products  and  a faculty  sti- 
pend to  support  a pilot  project  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and 
' Information  Science  (CIS).  The  pilot 
includes  using  HP  Tablet  PCs  in 


first-year  seminars  geared  toward  fe- 
male students  from  across  the  disci- 
plines. The  CIS  initiative  is  part  of  a 
broader  campus-wide  effort  to  re-ex- 
amine and  improve  the  first-year 
learning  experience. 

"Tablet  PCs  will  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  revitalize  course  delivery  by 
enhancing  interactive  learning  in  the 
classroom,  and  will  provide  a tool  to 
help  facilitate  discussion  and  design 
work  on  group  projects,’’  says  CIS 
professor  Qusay  Mahmoud.  "Such 
technology  will  improve  the  learning 
experience  and  raise  the  level  of 
excitement  and  satisfaction.” 

In  Canada,  HP  awarded  Technol- 
ogy for  Teaching  grants  to  10  second- 
ary schools  and  four  colleges  and 


universities  this  year.  Since  2004,  the 
program  has  contributed  more  than 
$2  million  to  Canadian  schools.  In 
the  past  20  years,  HP  has  provided 
some  $1  billion  in  cash  and  equip- 
ment to  schools,  universities,  com- 
munity organizations  and  other  non- 
profit groups  around  the  world. 

“HP  invests  in  schools  because  we 
believe  educational  achievement  is 
the  best  way  to  develop  a skilled, 
diverse  workforce  for  the  future,” 
says  Geoff  Kereluik,  HP’s  vice-presi- 
dent of  marketing.  “Through  pro- 
grams such  as  HP  Technology  for 
Teaching,  HP  supports  students  and 
teachers,  giving  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  succeed  through  innovative 
uses  of  technology  and  training.” 


U of  G Community 
Well-  Represented 
at  Local  Awards 

Board  of  Trustees  member,  former  VP  among  recipients 


Five  individuals  and  building 
projects  associated  with  the 
University  were  recognized  at  the 
eighth  annual  Guelph  Awards  of 
Excellence  June  13. 

Guelph  lawyer  Robin-Lee 
Norris,  a longtime  member  of  Board 
of  Governors  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
was  honoured  with  the  Mayor’s 
Award  for  her  leadership  in  the  busi- 
ness community  and  her  tireless 
work  as  a volunteer.  A Guelph  grad- 
uate, Norris  served  on  B of  G from 
2000  to  2007.  She  chaired  the  Arbo- 
retum Master  Plan  Steering  Com- 
mittee in  2004  and  served  two  terms 
as  first  vice-president  of  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association. 

The  Guelph  Partnership  for  In- 
novation Award  went  to  University 
professor  emeritus  Larry  Milligan, 
former  vice-president  (research). 
Milligan  joined  U of  G in  1985  as 
dean  of  research  and  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science.  In  1990,  he  be- 
came the  University’s  first  vice-pres- 
ident (research). 

In  his  16  years  as  dean  and  VP, 


Milligan  promoted  collaborations 
among  government,  industry  and 
universities,  including  U of  G’s  en- 
hanced partnership  with  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs,  which  has  been 
held  up  as  a model  of  creative  and 
effective  government-university 
liaison. 

The  Urban  Design  Award  in  the 
residential  category  went  to  the  Vil- 
lage by  the  Arboretum,  which  was 
developed  by  Reid’s  Heritage 
Homes  and  was  cited  as  a model  for 
neighbourhood  design  in  the  city. 
The  Ontario  AgriCentre  in  U of  G’s 
Research  Park  won  in  the  indus- 
trial/commercial/institutional cate- 
gory, earning  kudos  for  its  high 
standard  of  execution.  U of  G gradu- 
ate Tom  Lammer  was  also  recog- 
nized in  this  category  as  co- 
developer of  the  project. 

Also  at  the  awards  ceremony, 
Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics (CME),  presented  the  CME- 
sponsored  Economics  Workplace 
and  Education  Award  to  Farm 
Credit  Canada. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Julia  Baldwin,  recruitment  offi- 
cer, CPES  dean’s  office 

• Jess  Bechard,  manager  of  market- 
ing and  communications,  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics 

• Emily  Forde,  anesthesia  techni- 
cian, Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

• Elaine  Gowing,  secretary,  School 
of  Engineering 

• Rob  Guthrie,  assistant  program 
counsellor,  College  of  Biological 
Science 

• Sue  Hall,  graduate  secretary. 
School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development 

• Linda  Hart,  assistant  director, 
Co-operative  Education  and 
Career  Services 

• Stephanie  Hayes,  continuing 
education  clerk,  Ridgetown  Cam- 
pus 

• Sheila  Hollidge,  co-op  co-ordi- 
nator, Co-operative  Education  and 
Career  Services 

• Anthony  Hughes,  controls  tech- 
nician I,  Physical  Resources 

• Sophia  Janssen,  liaison  officer. 
Graduate  Program  Services 


• Debbie  Kingston,  vet  technician, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

• Rob  Laird,  manager  of  business 
operations,  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices 

• Kim  McCaughan,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  provost 

• Karen  McKenzie,  rehabilitation 
specialist,  Occupational  Health 
and  Wellness 

• Karen  Nakatsu,  accounts  receiv- 
able representative,  Laboratory 
Services 

• Milka  Popov,  research  programs 
manager.  Office  of  Research 

• Allison  Punnett,  co-ordinator, 
orientation  and  transition  pro- 
grams, Student  Life  and  Counsel- 
ling Services 

• Liana  Rowlands,  IT  support  tech- 
nician, Laboratory  Services 

• Grzegorz  Szymanski,  supervisor, 
Electrochemical  Technology  Cen- 
tre laboratory 

• Katherine  Tomkinson,  clinic 
manager  and  practicum  training 
co-supervisor,  Couple  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre 

• Heidi  Urban,  client  service  super- 
visor, Department  of  Athletics. 


And  the  Winner  Is  . . . 


The  following  people  correctly 
reported  that  the  photo  in  At 
Guelph’s  June  6 “Where  Are  You 
Now?”  column  was  taken  on  the 
porch  of  Raithby  House:  Ashley 
McCarl,  Mandy  Schnurr,  Sandra 
Campbell,  Louise  McCabe,  Ray 
Hutchison,  Judith  Logan,  Nicole 
Shepard,  John  Van  Manen,  Fran 
Kitchen,  Marisa  Philips,  Jonathan 


Van  Hoffen,  Jennifer  Maddock, 
Jeff  Overton,  Lorraine  Weir,  Bill 
Clair  and  Kevin  Kerr.  The  names  of 
everyone  who  correctly  identified 
die  photos  published  since  January 
were  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50  gift 
certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G 
Bookstore.  The  winner  is  Jaspreet 
Kaur  of  the  Department  of  Molec- 
ular and  Cellular  Biology. 
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Four  Alumni  Champions  to  Be  Honoured 

Grads  to  be  recognized  during  Alumni  Weekend  for  career  achievements,  volunteerism,  contributions  to  community  and  country 


TWO  CHARACTERISTICS  link  four  University 
of  Guelph  graduates  who  will  be 
honoured  June  23  during  Alumni  Weekend  — 
they  are  educators  at  heart  and  champions  for 
the  causes  they  believe  in. 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association  will  present 
its  annual  Alumnus  of  Honour,  Alumni  Vol- 
unteer Award  and  Alumni  Medal  of  Achieve- 
ment to  retired  Guelph  professors  Gord 
Surgeoner  and  Mike  Jenkinson  and  Cyndy 
McLean,  director  of  the  University’s  Health 
and  Performance  Centre  (HPC).  The  presenta- 
tions will  take  place  during  a luncheon  hosted 
by  president  Alastair  Summerlee  and  attended 
by  several  hundred  alumni,  including  those 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
graduation. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  Alumni  Association  will  present  its 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  to  1950  gradu- 
ate Arthur  Ferguson. 


ALUMNUS  OF  HONOUR 

Surgeoner  earned  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  agriculture  in  1971  and  a master’s  in  eco- 
nomic entomology  in  1973.  He  completed  a 
PhD  at  Michigan  State  University,  then  re- 
turned to  Guelph  as  a professor  of  environ- 
mental biology  and  plant  agriculture.  He  was 
recognized  as  an  excellent  teacher  and  re- 
searcher and  for  his  contributions  to  agricul- 
tural extension.  He  was  also  well-known  as  a 
campus  expert  on  the  control  of  mosquitoes. 

After  retiring  from  U of  G in  2004,  Sur- 
geoner became  even  more  involved  in  develop- 
ing Ontario’s  agri-food  sector.  As  a policy  ad- 
viser to  AGCare,  he  helped  introduce  man- 
datory certification  for  the  use  of  farm  pesti- 
cides in  Ontario  and  played  a critical  role  in  the 
Food  Systems  2000  program  that  cut  pesticide 


use  in  the  province  by  50  per  cent  over  15  years. 

Working  with  the  Agricultural  Adaptation 
Council  and  the  Ontario  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Fund,  Surgeoner  has  had  a major  in- 
fluence on  the  direction  of  research  and 
development  in  the  agricultural  sector.  He  also 
helped  create  and  is  now  president  of  Ontario 
Agri-Food  Technologies,  an  organization 
committed  to  the  development  and  use  of  ad- 
vanced technology  for  agriculture  and  food 
production  in  Ontario.  And  through  collabo- 
ration with  international  groups,  he  is  helping 
to  elevate  the  province’s  capacity  for 
agricultural  development  to  a global  scale. 

For  these  efforts,  he  was  awarded  the  presti- 
gious Order  of  Ontario  in  2005. 


Mike  Jenkinson 


ALUMNI  VOLUNTEER  AWARD 

Jenkinson  is  a longtime  advocate  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  who  believes  in 
sharing  the  education  and  agri-food  expertise 
the  college  has  accumulated  in  its  133  years. 

His  relationship  with  OAC  began  as  a stu- 
dent. Jenkinson  earned  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  agriculture  in  1963  and  a master’s  in 
1967.  After  graduation,  he  was  hired  by  the 
OAC  dean’s  office  and  spent  more  than  30 
years  in  Johnston  Hall  as  assistant  to  the  dean 
and  a valued  adviser  to  students,  faculty  and 
college  staff. 

Through  all  those  years,  he  was  also  work- 
ing as  a volunteer  for  the  OAC  Alumni  Associ- 
ation and  Foundation.  For  25  years,  he  was 
chair  of  the  foundation’s  scholarship  and 
awards  committee  and  liaised  with  donors  to 
maximize  opportunities  to  support  students. 

In  the  larger  community,  Jenkinson  has 
also  provided  signal  service  to  4-H,  the  Ad- 
vanced Agricultural  Leadership  Program,  the 
Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists,  the  Guelph- 


Wellington  Men’s  Club,  the  Guelph  Rowing 
Club  and  Canadian  Executive  Services 
Overseas  (CESO).  As  a CESO  volunteer,  he 
travelled  to  Bolivia  in  2004  to  help  with  agri- 
cultural curriculum  reform  at  several  universi- 
ties. More  recently,  he  completed  a two-month 
assignment  in  the  Philippines. 


Cyndy  McLean 


ALUMNI  MEDAL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

McLean  is  a 1996  Guelph  graduate  with  an 
M.Sc.  in  exercise,  nutrition  and  metabolism. 
She  is  committed  to  health  promotion  for  all 
Canadians  through  nutrition,  fitness  and 
sports  involvement. 

After  graduation,  she  led  a two-year  collab- 
oration of  multiple  departments  on  campus  to 
create  the  HPC  and  has  served  as  its  director 
since  its  opening  in  1998.  The  HPC  is  a 
state-of-the-art  clinic  and  education  centre 
with  a volunteer  program  that  gives  health  and 
nutrition  students  practical  experience  in  their 
field  while  providing  a valuable  service  to  the 
Guelph  community. 

McLean  is  also  a sessional  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

A positive  role  model  both  for  athletes  with 
disabilities  and  for  women  in  sport,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  provincial  wheelchair  tennis 
team  and  was  recently  invited  to  the  national 
team  training  camp. 

Off  campus,  McLean  works  for  the  Rick 
Hansen  Foundation  and  has  been  an  organizer 
and  team  leader  for  the  Guelph  Wheels  in  Mo- 
tion event  for  the  last  three  years.  In  2005,  she 
was  selected  to  be  an  ambassador  for  the 
foundation,  and  in  2006,  she  earned  the 
Guelph  YMCA/YWCA  Women  of  Distinction 
Award  for  voluntary  community  service. 


Arthur  Ferguson 


OVC  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 

Ferguson  is  a retired  poultry  pathologist 
who  earned  an  OAC  degree  in  1 938  and  his  vet- 
erinary credentials  in  1950  after  serving  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  during  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  among  the  many  veterans 
who  returned  to  Guelph  and  enrolled  in  OVC 
in  1946. 

Ferguson’s  first  position  on  campus  was  at 
OAC,  where  he  was  a poultry  consultant.  He 
joined  OVC  in  1955  and  taught  students  about 
poultry  diseases  and  husbandry  for  the  next  26 
years.  He  influenced  the  growth  of  Canada's 
poultry  industry  as  it  moved  from  small  indi- 
vidual farms  to  larger  units  with  more  special- 
ization, where  the  control  of  disease  was 
paramount. 

After  retirement,  Ferguson  was  instrumen-  1 
tal  in  organizing  and  raising  money  for  several 
OVC  projects,  including  the  stained- gjass  win- 
dows in  the  Lifetime  Learning  Centre,  restora- 
tion of  the  large  mural  Farm  Animate  that 
hangs  in  the  OVC  Learning  Commons,  and  the 
bronze  plaque  and  book  of  remembrance  list- 
ing OVC  faculty  and  students  who  died  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

Alumni  Weekend  begins  June  22  with  a 
panel  discussion  on  environmental  challenges  j 
and  how  to  solve  them.  “Are  There  Convenient 
Solutions  for  Inconvenient  Truths?”  begins  at 
7 p.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall.  Representatives  from 
a number  of  interest  groups  will  participate  in  ( 
the  discussion,  which  president  Alastair  ; 
Summerlee  will  moderate.  Register  at  Ext. 
53965  or  talks@uoguelph.ca. 

A complete  schedule  of  Alumni  Weekend 
events  and  registration  information  is  available 
online  at  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca. 


CFI  Support  to  Fund  Range  of  Leading-Edge  Research 


Continued  from  page  1 

fewer  chemicals  will  be  needed. 

Across  campus,  Profs.  Steffen 
Graether  and  Matt  Kimber, 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology,  will 
be  establishing  a structural  biology 
laboratory  in  the  science  complex’s 
Advanced  Analysis  Centre.  They  re- 
ceived $250,000  for  studies  to  better 
understand  the  structure/function 
relationships  of  proteins. 

“We  are,  of  course,  delighted  to 
receive  this  award,”  says  Kimber. 
"The  equipment  purchased  with 
these  funds  will  give  us  the  tools  to 


help  us  understand  how  biological 
molecules  function  as  atomic-scale 
building  blocks  and  machines,  af- 
fecting fields  as  diverse  as  health  sci- 
ences and  the  development  of  novel 
industrial  materials.” 

Lead  researchers  on  the  other  six 
CFI-funded  projects  are: 

• Prof.  Andrew  Brooks,  Pathobi- 
ology,  who  received  $115,142  to 
investigate  genetic  variations  that 
alter  the  susceptibility  of  swine  to 
infection.  The  goal  is  to  develop 
markers  for  breeding  stock  that  is 


more  resistant  to  economically 
important  diseases. 

Prof.  Karen  Gordon,  Engineering, 
$127,953  for  a lab  to  study  ortho- 
pedic soft-tissue  mechanics  (liga- 
ments, tendons,  etc.).  Collabo- 
rating with  Prof.  Mark  Hurtig, 
Clinical  Studies,  she  will  apply  the 
engineering  measurements  to  the 
clinical  study  of  osteoarthritis. 
Profs.  Ryan  Gregory  and  Robert 
Hanner,  Integrative  Biology, 
$249,586  to  investigate  biodiver- 
sity at  the  genomic  level,  to  use 


molecular  tools  to  characterize 
biodiversity  at  the  species  level, 
and  to  enhance  future  biodiver- 
sity and  genomic  research. 

• Prof.  Judi  McCuaig,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  $64,023 
for  a novel  lab  to  perform  human- 
computer  interaction  experi- 
ments. The  ultimate  goal  is  to  help 
develop  more  optimal  software 
systems  that  involve  human  inter- 
action, such  as  cellphones  and  au- 
tomated bank  machines. 

• Prof.  Steven  Newmaster,  Integra- 


tive Biology,  $124,120  to  study 
plant  biodiversity,  including  ques- 
tions surrounding  variation  in  in- 
dividual genes  and  genomes  and 
morphological  traits  within  and 
between  species. 

Prof.  Ian  Tetlow,  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology,  $123,429  to  ex- 
amine the  regulation  of  starch 
biosynthesis  in  plants.  The  re- 
search involves  plant  biology,  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology 
and  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  new 
products. 
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OAC  prof  explores  how  light  affects  reproduction  in  naturally  blind  chickens 

BY  PATRICIA  DICKENSON 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

A STRAIN  OF  CHICKENS  that  are 
naturally  blind  start  repro- 
duction earlier  and  produce  more 
eggs  per  cycle  than  their  sighted 
counterparts,  a U of  G researcher  has 
found.  Now  he’s  working  to 
understand  what  influences  the 
increased  production  in  blind  birds. 

Prof.  Gregoy  B£d£carrats,  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science,  has  been 
studying  how  light  affects  reproduc- 
tion patterns  in  a flock  of  blind 
Smokey  Joes,  a strain  of  White  Leg- 
horn birds.  He  says  better  under- 
standing of  how  light  influences 
reproduction  in  birds  will  give  pro- 
ducers more  tools  to  alter  light  tech- 
niques for  higher  performance. 

“We’re  at  the  early  stage,  but  this 
research  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
producers  as  a management  tool,” 
B6d6carrats  says. 

Thi ; study  began  in  2004  when  he 
was  given  a flock  of  blind  Smokey 
Joes  by  researchers  from  Michigan 
State  University.  At  that  point,  few 
studies  had  been  done  with  the  birds, 
and  he  was  eager  to  learn  more. 

Typically,  chickens  start  repro- 
ductive development  after  sensing 
an  increase  in  day  length,  says 
B6d6carrats.  This  happens  when 
more  light  is  absorbed  by  a portion 
i of  the  brain  called  the  hypothala- 
mus, which  secretes  hormones  and 
^ controls  the  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem responsible  for  regulating  auto- 
matic body  functions  such  as 
temperature,  blood  pressure,  thirst, 
hunger  and  the  sleep-wake  cycle.  In 
i blind  chickens,  however,  he  learned 
that  light  was  being  integrated 
| differently. 

In  the  study,  he  found  that  al- 
though light  directly  stimulates  the 
hypothalamus,  it  also  inhibits  repro- 
duction when  it  is  perceived  by  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  Because  blind  birds 
lack  retinas,  they  experience  only  the 
stimulatory  influence  on  the  hypo- 
thalamus, which  encourages  them  to 
begin  laying  eggs  earlier. 

B£d£carrats  says  two  different 
pathways  co-exist  in  birds  to  inter- 
pret their  daily  exposure  to  light.  The 
j first  is  a pathway  that  involves  blue- 
green  light  wavelengths  ( mainly  per- 
ceived by  the  retina).  The  second 
J pathway  involves  wavelengths  from 
I the  red  spectrum,  which  penetrate 
| the  skull  and  stimulate  the 
I hypothalamus. 

He  suggests  that  blue-green  rays 
can  have  inhibitory  properties  and 
that  red  rays  are  what  stimulate 
chickens  to  begin  their  laying  cycle. 
When  both  pathways  co-exist  (in 
normally  sighted  birds),  the  amount 
of  light  they’re  exposed  to  each  day 
dictates  the  physiological  response. 
So  on  short  days,  the  inhibitory 
pathway  is  prevalent;  on  long  days, 
the  red  rays  overpower  and  initiate 
reproductive  maturation. 

Because  blind  birds  lack  retinas, 
they  don’t  have  the  inhibitory  effects 
of  the  blue-green  rays,  so  they  begin 
laying  eggs  earlier,  even  without  any 
increase  in  day  length,  says 
B6d6carrats.  Now  he  hopes  to  fur- 
ther explore  when  and  how  the  ret- 


ina degenerates  in  blind  chickens. 

Some  of  the  chicks  in  the  blind 
strain  are  bom  with  sight  but  lose  it 
within  the  first  three  weeks.  Blind 
birds  are  less  aggressive  and  less 
stressed  from  human  interaction,  he 
says. 

Working  with  the  genetically 
blind  chickens  provided  some  chal- 
lenges that  required  alterations  in 
the  animals’  housing,  including  the 
installation  of  hard  drinking  cups  in 
place  of  nipple  drinkers  so  the  birds 
could  identify  the  cups  more  easily. 
Bed^carrats  says  the  blind  chickens 
adapted  better  when  they  had 


Prof.  Gregoy  Bedecarrats  and  graduate  student  Jennifer  Perttula  are 
exploring  why  more  eggs  are  produced  by  chickens  that  are  naturally 
blind.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


sighted  birds  to  follow  so  they  could 
map  the  environment. 

Although  five  forms  of  hereditary 
retinal  degeneration  have  been  pre- 
viously reported  in  chicken  strains 
such  as  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White 
Leghorn,  research  has  focused  on 
mapping  genes  that  could  be  used  to 
advance  the  human  medical  field. 
Bedecarrats  says  more  research  is 
needed  to  determine  how  blind  birds 
can  be  used  to  benefit  the  poultry 
industry. 

Also  involved  in  this  project  are 
graduate  students  Jennifer  Perttula 
and  Heather  McFarlane. 


Human  Behaviour 
at  Petting  Zoos 
Poses  Health  Risk 

Few  zoo  visitors  wash  their  hands,  OVC  study  finds 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

People  visiting  petting  zoos 
may  be  bringing  home  more 
than  memories  of  friendly  rabbits, 
sheep  and  goats.  They  may  also  be 
carrying  pathogens  such  as  E.  coli 
and  Salmonella  because  few  people 
wash  their  hands  after  a visit  or  take 
other  precautions  to  protect 
themselves  from  zoonotic  agents, 
according  to  a new  study  by  U of  G 
researchers. 

“Petting  zoos  can  be  an  excellent 
educational  and  social  event,  but 
there  are  potential  health  risks  that 
are  not  always  being  properly 
addressed,”  says  Prof.  Scott  Weese  of 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
who  recently  headed  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  to  date  on  the  prac- 
tices of  petting  zoos  in  Ontario. 

“They  pose  risk  of  exposure  to 
pathogens  that  can  jump  from  ani- 
mals to  humans,”  he  says.  “These  or- 
ganisms can  make  their  way  into  a 
human  visitor’s  mouth  and  then 
cause  serious  illness.” 

The  research  is  scheduled  to  be 
published  in  the  July  1 edition  of  the 
Journal  of  Infectious  Disease  and  is 
available  now  online. 

Although  petting  zoos  are  com- 
monplace, there  has  been  minimal 
evaluation  of  their  practices,  says 
Weese.  His  study  examined  36  pet- 
ting zoos  in  Ontario  between  May 
and  October  2006.  Information  was 
collected  on  the  zoos’  layout,  the 
types  of  animals  present  and  the  per- 
mitted animal  contact,  manure  re- 
moval, hand  hygiene  facilities  and 
location  of  food  vendors. 

The  researchers  uncovered  nu- 
merous problems,  including  infre- 
quent hand  washing,  food  being  sold 
and  consumed  near  the  animals,  and 
children  being  allowed  to  drink 


from  bottles  or  suck  on  pacifiers  in 
the  petting  area. 

“Even  though  nearly  all  the  zoos 
provided  hand  hygiene  facilities,  on 
average  only  30  per  cent  of  people 
washed  or  disinfected  their  hands  af- 
ter leaving  a petting  zoo,”  says 
Weese. 

“This  is  concerning  because 
hands  are  the  most  likely  route  of 
transmission  of  infectious  agents 
from  petting  zoos,  and  hand  wash- 
ing is  the  most  protective  measure 
people  can  take.” 

The  worrisome  bacteria  can  live 
in  the  intestinal  tracts  of  some  ani- 
mals and  are  shed  in  the  animals’  fe- 
ces, he  says. 

In  addition,  food  or  beverages 
were  observed  in  the  petting  zoos  82 
per  cent  of  the  time.  And  at  more 
than  half  of  the  zoos,  items  that 
would  come  into  contact  with  the 
mouths  of  infants  and  children  were 
carried  into  the  animal  area,  he  says. 

“It  was  a common  occurrence  to 
see  people  with  items  such  as  baby 
bottles,  pacifiers  and  baby  toys  in  the 
petting  zoo,  which  is  of  concern  be- 
cause babies  are  at  higher  risk  of  ac- 
quiring certain  zoonotic  diseases.” 

Weese  notes  that  risk  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  taking  some 
simple  measures,  including  locating 
hand-washing  stations  at  the  exit  of 
a petting  zoo,  posting  signs  promot- 
ing good  hygiene,  and  educating 
people  about  the  risks  of  bringing 
food,  beverages  or  items  that  may 
end  up  in  a child’s  mouth  into  the 
zoo. 

Other  OVC  researchers  who 
worked  on  the  study  are  Lisa 
McCarthy,  Michael  Mossop  and 
Hayley  Martin  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies  and  Sandra  Lefebvre 
of  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine. 


Drive  Clean  Program  Overly  Strict,  Costly 

Guelph  economists  are  first  to  evaluate  cost-effectiveness  of  Ontario’s  emission-reduction  program 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

A GROUNDBREAKING  evaluation 
of  Ontario’s  Drive  Clean 
Program  by  U of  G researchers 
reveals  that  targeting  only  older 
vehicles  and  testing  less  frequently 
would  achieve  close  to  the  same 
emission  reduction,  yet  save 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

Prof.  John  Livemois  and  PhD 
student  Arian  Khaleghi  Moghadam 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  are 
the  first  to  evaluate  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  the  emission-reduction 
program. 

The  provincial  program  cur- 
rently costs  drivers  $131  million  a 
year,  and  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of 
vehicles  fail  the  test. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  the  experi- 


ence of  having  their  car  tested  and 
passing,”  says  Livemois.  "That 
means  they’re  expending  resources 
and  getting  nothing  in  terms  of  pol- 
lution reduction.  We’re  not  saying 
to  tolerate  pollution,  but  this  is  a 
very  expensive  way  of  reducing  it.” 

After  examining  results  from  the 
first  three  years  of  Ontario’s  Drive 
Clean  Program  starting  in  1999, 
Livemois  and  Moghadam  found 
that  the  province  can  achieve  70  per 
cent  of  emission  reduction  at  one- 
fifth  the  current  cost  if  it  limits  test- 
ing to  vehicles  between  sue  and  15 
years  of  age. 

“We’ve  found  you  can  get  a lot  of 
emission  reduction  with  a small 
amount  of  testing  if  you  test  the  right 
cars,”  says  Livemois.  “Ultimately 
they  should  be  testing  fewer  age  co- 


horts than  they  currently  are  and  be 
testing  them  less  often.” 

Initially,  vehicles  had  to  begin 
testing  when  they  were  three  years 
old,  but  that  requirement  changed  to 
five  years  in  January  2006.  Under  the 
current  program,  vehicles  between 
five  and  12  years  of  age  must  un- 
dergo the  test  every  two  years,  and 
vehicles  older  than  12  must  be  tested 
annually. 

Livemois  and  Moghadam  found 
testing  is  more  effective  if  it  begins 
when  a vehicle  is  sue  or  seven  years 
old  because  the  failure  rate  for  vehi- 
cles under  six  years  is  extremely  low. 

Testing  is  also  more  effective  if 
it’s  conducted  less  frequently. 

“It  isn’t  necessary  for  owners  of 
older  cars  to  have  them  tested  annu- 
ally because  any  repairs  made  from  a 


fail  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  a 
year,”  says  Livemois. 

Instead,  their  analysis  indicates 
that  if  testing  is  done  every  two  or 
even  three  years,  nearly  the  same 
pollution  reduction  is  achieved  at  a 
substantially  lower  cost. 

If  Ontario  lowered  the  target 
emission-reduction  level  by  just  two 
per  cent,  it  would  result  in  a 13-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  overall  costs  of 
the  program,  he  says. 

“The  policy  should  be  relaxed.  It 
would  lead  to  a little  more  pollution 
but  large  cost  savings.  These  cost 
savings  could  then  be  allocated  to  a 
more  effective  pollution-reduction 
program  such  as  better  public  tran- 
sit. Pollution  control  is  a good  idea, 
but  it  should  be  done  in  the  most 
effective  way." 
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In  Case  of  Fire . . . 


BY  DAVID  DICENZO 

As  Scott  Hamilton  walks 
through  the  University  Centre, 
it’s  easy  to  mistake  him  for  a former 
U of  G athlete  on  the  way  to  a game. 
The  towering  Hamilton  sports  a red 
shirt  with  black  lettering  on  the  back, 
much  like  anyone  who  donned  a 
Gryphon  jersey  in  the  past.  But  upon 
closer  inspection,  you  see  the  letters 
on  his  back  are  not  a surname  — 
they  read  “Fire  Prevention.” 

Hamilton  is  one  of  two  fire  pre- 
vention officers  at  U of  G,  tasked 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  150-plus  buildings  on  campus 
safe  from  flames. 

“It’s  a constant  learning  experi- 
ence,” he  says  of  the  post  he  took 
with  Campus  Community  Police, 
Fire  Prevention  and  Parking  Services 
last  summer.  “You  definitely  feel  re- 
sponsible for  making  sure  things  are 
done.” 

A U of  G employee  for  16  years, 
Hamilton  was  reassigned  from  his 
job  in  Student  Housing  Services, 
opting  to  give  fire  prevention  a try. 
It’s  been  a good  fit,  he  says.  He  finds 
the  job  interesting  and  doesn’t  take  it 
lightly,  a necessity  when  preaching 
safety.  He  also  likes  to  keep  busy, 
which  is  no  problem  given  the  size  of 
the  campus. 

"You  always  have  to  be  on  the 
lookout,”  he  says.  “Things  around 
here  are  changing  on  a regular  basis. 
Staff  change,  students  change,  so 
you’re  constantly  trying  to  teach 
people.  It’s  about  constantly  re- 
minding people  of  things  that  are 
happening.  As  buildings  get  older,  it 
becomes  more  important  to  stay  on 
top  of  these  things.” 

The  duties  of  a U of  G fire  pre- 
vention officer  are  numerous.  Ham- 


ilton is  responsible  for  maintaining 
fire  extinguishers;  responding  to  fire 
and  trouble  alarms;  distributing 
“hot  work”  permits  to  anyone  doing 
work  on  campus  that  involves  weld- 
ing, soldering  or  any  type  of  flame; 
doing  monthly  checks  of  fire  pumps 
and  fire  alarm  systems  across  cam- 
pus; guiding  the  Guelph  Fire  De- 
partment through  campus  during  a 
fire;  responding  to  inquiries  about 
maximum  occupancy  figures  for 
events  in  buildings;  conducting  fire 


extinguisher  training;  and  doing  fire 
inspections  in  every  building  on 
campus. 

“When  I say  every  building,  I 
mean  every  building  and  every  room 
and  hallway  in  that  building,”  says 
Hamilton,  who  notes  that  reports  on 
one  site  alone  can  run  up  to  25  pages. 

He  scours  the  campus  looking  for 
potential  trouble  signs,  like  clutter 
blocking  an  exit  way  or  damaged  ex- 
tension cords  that  are  dangerous  to 
use.  If  something’s  not  up  to  code. 


he  lets  people  know.  He  says  he  tries 
to  educate  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity not  just  about  official  rules  but 
about  sensible  practices  as  well. 

“It’s  not  against  the  fire  code  for 
you  to  have  your  desk  piled  high 
with  papers,  but  it  might  be  better  if 
it  wasn’t.  In  that  case,  we  make  sug- 
gestions. Obviously,  a lot  of  things 
we  see  that  could  be  fire  hazards  are 
common-sense  things  — like  clut- 
ter.” 

He  says  the  unofficial  rule  is,  if 


you  wouldn’t  do  it  at  home,  why  do 
it  here? 

Another  of  Hamilton’s  responsi- 
bilities is  the  recruitment  of  fire  war- 
dens. Every  building  on  campus 
should  have  one  or  two  volunteer 
fire  wardens,  he  says,  and  large 
buildings  like  the  University  Centre 
should  have  two  or  three  per  floor. 
He  considers  these  people  to  be  cru- 
cial to  his  work  and  assigns  them 
tasks  such  as  checking  fire 
extinguishers  on  a monthly  basis 
and  keeping  an  eye  out  for  potential 
fire  hazards. 

“I  look  at  it  as  being  like  Neigh- 
bourhood Watch,”  he  says.  “This  is 
their  neighbourhood  and  they  have 
to  make  sure  everything  is  OK. 
They’re  an  extension  of  us.  They 
could  be  faculty,  they  could  be 
housekeepers,  they  could  be  secre- 
taries. In  student  housing,  the  RAs 
might  do  it  Anyone  on  campus  who 
wants  to  be  part  of  the  fire  warden 
system  and  is  here  on  a regular  basis 
can  get  involved.” 

Recruiting  for  the  volunteer  po- 
sitions is  keeping  Hamilton  busy 
right  now.  He  estimates  the  campus 
can  use  more  than  400  fire  wardens, 
all  of  whom  will  attend  meetings  and 
training  sessions  scheduled  for  this 
summer  in  preparation  for  the 
2007/08  academic  year. 

“These  positions  are  vital,”  he 
says.  “The  knowledge  the  wardens 
have  of  the  areas  they  work  in  and 
the  people  who  work  there  is  critical 
m five  event  of  a fixe.  Most  of  fivexxv 
know  the  buildings  better  than  we 
do.” 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
volunteer  fire  warden  can  contact 
Hamilton  at  Ext.  52071  or 
shamilton@sec.uoguelph.ca. 


The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come 

University  part  of  local  collaborative  initiative  to  introduce  health  promotion  strategy  designed  to  boost  physical  activity  in  the  region 
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in  motion 


Physical  Activity -do  It  for  life! 


BY  DAVID  DICENZO 

The  lazy  days  of  summer  are  here.  The 
problem  for  almost  half  the  population  in 
the  region  is  that  lazing  around  doesn’t  occur 
just  in  the  hottest  of  months  — it’s  a year- 
round  pastime.  According  to  the  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Guelph  Health  Unit  status  report  of 
May  2006, 46  per  cent  of  males  and  43  per  cent 
of  females  in  the  region  are  inactive. 

Pat  Richards,  U of  G’s  supervisor  of  fitness 
and  lifestyle  programs,  believes  U of  G can  help 
do  something  about  that  disturbing  trend. 
She’s  one  of  about  20  people  involved  in  a local 
initiative  to  introduce  a physical  activity  health 
promotion  strategy  called  “in  motion”  to  the 
region. 

“This  is  a collaboration  of  partners  to  move 
towards  helping  our  world  with  a very  serious 
problem,”  says  Richards.  “This  is  a big  project, 
and  we’re  all  very  serious  about  it.” 

She  emphasizes  that  “in  motion”  isn’t  sim- 
ply about  developing  more  programs  and  op- 
portunities in  the  community.  She  says  the 
health  promotion  model,  which  was  originally 
introduced  in  Saskatchewan  in  2000,  is  meant 
to  “change  mind  sets.” 

Given  the  spike  in  obesity,  heart  disease  and 
Type  2 diabetes  in  North  America,  Richards 


believes  being  active  can’t  be  taken  for  granted. 

“It’s  terrible,”  she  says  of  the  rise  in  these 
life-threatening  conditions.  “And  it’s  so  easy  to 
turn  around.” 

Last  month,  an  “in  motion”  information 
session  was  held  at  the  Italian  Canadian  Club 
to  generate  discussion  and  ideas  on  how  the  re- 
gion will  participate.  Linda  Martin  of  the 
Saskatoon  Health  Region  and  director  of  “in 
motion"  was  on  hand  to  make  a presentation. 

Richards  says  Saskatoon  has  been  identified 
as  a national  model  for  the  promotion  because 
of  its  thorough  approach  and  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  inactive  people  in  the 
region. 

Martin  says  Saskatoon’s  main  goal  has  been 
to  increase  physical  activity  for  health  benefits. 

“We  identified  a number  of  community- 


based  targeted  strategies  where  we  could  work 
with  our  entire  population  around  behaviour 
change  for  increasing  physical  activity.  When 
you  look  at  the  spectrum  of  what  we’re  doing, 
we’re  hitting  every  population.  That’s  what  has 
really  made  our  program  a success  — it’s  very 
comprehensive  . . . and  it’s  community-based. 
Our  success  has  been  overwhelming.” 

Richards  notes  that  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan played  an  integral  role  in  spear- 
heading “in  motion.”  She  envisions  U of  G 
having  a similar  impact  here. 

“Saskatoon  was  successful  in  moving  activ- 
ity rates  from  36  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  and 
maintaining  it,”  she  says.  “That’s  unheard  of. 
What  it  tells  me  is  that  if  the  University  steps 
up  and  takes  a leadership  role,  we’ll  have  a large 
impact  on  the  community  in  terms  of  being 


better  off,  being  healthier  and  being  happier.  I 
always  say  healthier  means  happier.  This  is  a 
perfect  fit  for  us.” 

The  local  “in  motion”  hard  launch  is  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  3 to  coincide  with  the  World  Re- 
cord Walk  and  International  Walk  to  School 
Day.  Richards  says  she  wants  U of  G to  get 
pumped  about  the  launch  and  have  as  many 
people  as  possible  participate  by  walking  at 
least  one  kilometre. 

Ideally,  the  “in  motion”  logo  will  be  a trig- 
ger for  people  in  the  region  to  change  their  atti- 
tude about  being  physically  active,  she  says. 

“People  will  see  the  logo  and  think:  ‘Oh,  I’ll 
park  farther  away  today’  or  ‘I’ll  go  home  and 
take  the  dog  for  a walk.’  We  want  them  to  buy 
into  the  concept.  It  worked  in  Saskatoon." 

Richards  believes  a combination  of  factors 
such  as  the  numerous  trails  and  paths  in 
Guelph,  a progressive-thinking  community 
and  an  actively  involved  university  will  provide 
a solid  foundation  for  the  regional  launch  of 
“in  motion.” 

“We’ve  got  everything  going  for  us,”  she 
says. 

The  “in  motion”  program  is  supported  by  a 
federal  initiative  called  Active  2010  and  by  On- 
tario’s Communities  in  Action  Fund. 
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insight 

Be  a Window  Into  the  Future 

“Let  your  own  light  shine  — on  the  dark  corners,  on  the  people  in  need” 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  the  address  U of  G’s  new 
chancellor,  Pamela  Wallin,  gave  to  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege graduates  following  her  installation  June  13. 

I am  SO  truly  HONOURED  to  stand  before  you  today 
because  I join  you  in  your  excitement  about  new 
beginnings  and  about  what  comes  next.  I,  too,  have  taken 
up  a new  challenge  today  — becoming  your  chancellor 
here  at  the  University  of  Guelph  and  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  incomparable  and  the  Honourable  Lincoln  Alexander. 

He  is  an  extraordinary  human  being — much  loved  — and  a 
man  who  has  made  this  country  think  differently  about  people 
who  are  different. 

1 1 is  a tribute  to  him  and  to  all  of  you  — faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents — that  this  university  ranks  at  the  very  top  when  it  comes 
to  quality,  reputation  and  the  educational  experience  it  offers. 

I am  proud  to  be  part  of  this  extraordinary  place  that — with 
Line’s  guidance  and  president  Alastair  Summerlee’s  leadership 
and  vision  — has  become  a world  leader  in  providing  answers 
to  real-world  problems. 

Perhaps  my  rural  roots  drew  me  here  to  Guelph,  but  what  1 
have  found  is  a place  that  so  wisely  uses  its  strengths  and  its  tra- 
ditions — the  agricultural  college  and  the  veterinary  college  — 
to  fast-forward  into  the  21st  century  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  a 
modem  disease  or  create  a new  safe  food  or  turn  tobacco  into  a 
life-saving  drug.  All  of  this  takes  both  vision  and  courage  and 
new  ways  of  thinking. 

Universities  are  living,  breathing  places  that  must  be  able  to 
turn  on  a dime  and  respond  to  modern  demands.  Thinking, 
teaching,  learning  must  all  reflect  the  new  world.  We  need  to  re- 
ward emotional  intelligence,  not  just  IQ.  Research  must  be  part 
of  learning  and  not  just  some  activity  hived  off  in  sterile  labs. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  work  that  you  will  do  in  the  years  ahead 
has  not.  yet  been  imagined.  But  coping  with  change  and  the 
speed  of  it  — that  will  prove  the  constant  in  your  life. 

I spent  many  years  in  broadcasting  and  journalism  — a 
world  that  is  in  the  midst  of  a revolution  that  few  of  us  in  the 
business  could  have  imagined.  Chip  and  nanotechnology  lets  us 
know  anything  anywhere  instantly,  but  our  obsession  with  im- 
mediacy and  being  first  with  the  so-called  facts  means  that  we 
far  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  truth,  of  the  big  picture.  We  can  so 
easily  miss  the  significance  of  things  if  we  look  at  them  out  of 
context. 

And  when  technology  allows  us  to  so  finely  target  our  search 
for  facts,  we  may  miss  the  serendipitous  discovery,  where  we 
have  a new  thought,  a new  idea  or  a new  experience  or  have  one 
of  those  “ah-ha”  moments. 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  serendipity  — small 
events,  moments  in  time,  subtle  silent  forces  that  will  change 
your  life. 

At  university,  I set  out  to  become  a French  teacher,  in  part 
because  I had  a babysitter  who  had  shown  me  pictures  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  obviously  at  an  impressionable  age.  Once  there,  I 
switched  to  political  science  and  psychology  and  graduated  a 
social  worker.  A chance  phone  call  led  to  a career  in  journalism 
that  I’d  never  contemplated,  and  an  assignment  in  New  York 
City  after  9/11  drew  me  to  the  world  of  diplomacy. 

1 may  not  have  been  open  to  such  change  and  possibility 
without  family,  without  parents  who  understood  just  how  po- 
tent and  life-changing  risk  and  adventure  can  be.  They  fostered 
curiosity,  and  they  taught  me  perhaps  life’s  single  most  impor- 
tant lesson.  They  taught  through  deed,  not  just  word,  and  it’s 
my  shorthand,  not  theirs.  But  their  message  was  clear:  “Charac- 
ter trumps  genius.”  Simply  put,  you  can  be  smart,  but  if  you  are 
not  kind,  if  you  are  not  decent,  if  you  are  not  fair  and  generous, 
then  the  brains  are  for  naught. 

I remember  a conversation  with  the  poet  A1  Purdy,  who  de- 


By  Pamela  Wallin 

dared  that  his  personal  mantra  was  to  “stay  stupid,”  which,  he 
explained,  simply  meant  just  keeping  your  mind  open.  It  was 
one  of  those  “ah-ha”  moments.  You’ve  got  to  stay  stupid  to  be- 
come smart. 

We  need  the  balance  between  what  we  are  capable  of  and 
what  feeds  our  soul  because  creativity  — the  ability  to  find  an- 
swers — is  sparked  by  using  both  sides  of  our  brain.  We  need  art 
and  beauty  and  music  in  our  lives  to  unleash  the  creative  power 
to  solve  problems. 

The  late  Sydney  Harris,  an  old  journalist,  once  wrote  that: 
“Most  people  are  mirrors,  reflecting  the  moods  and  emotions 
of  the  times.  Few  are  windows,  bringing  light  to  bear  on  the 
dark  comers,  where  troubles  fester.  The  whole  purpose  of  an 
education  is  to  turn  mirrors  into  windows.” 

As  I look  out  across  this  room  today,  I know  that  both  you 
and  this  very  fine  institution  have  risen  to  the  challenge.  Be- 
cause learning  is  not  about  knowing  for  knowing’s  sake.  It’s 
about  knowing  so  that  you  can  make  a difference. 

For  the  last  few  years  as  students,  you  have  been  observers, 
learning  theories  or  policies,  the  meaning  of  a literary  work  or 
maybe  the  importance  of  a scientific  truth.  As  graduates,  you 
become  participants  and  citizens,  decision-makers.  And  with 
that,  of  course,  comes  responsibility.  For  every  action,  there  will 
be  a consequence  — good  or  bad,  helpful  or  hurtful. 


“We  need  the  balance  between  what 
we  are  capable  of  and  what  feeds  our  soul 
because  creativity  — the  ability  to  find 
answers  — is  sparked  by  using  both  sides 
of  our  brain.  We  need  art  and  beauty  and 
music  in  our  lives  to  unleash  the  creative 
power  to  solve  problems.  ” 


You  are  about  to  discover  the  wonderful  burden  of  choice 
and  that  the  decisions  you  make  will  matter  — and  not  just  to 
you. 

As  a wise  journalist  once  wrote:  “An  idealist  believes  the 
short  run  doesn’t  count.  A cynic  believes  the  long  run  doesn’t 
matter.  But  a realist  believes  that  what  is  done  — or  left  undone 
— in  the  short  run  will  determine  the  long  run.” 

Your  education  will  help  you  understand  these  choices  and 
their  consequences.  But  so,  too,  will  your  compassion  and  con- 
cern, your  instinct  and  your  intuition. 

Charles  Dickens  once  said  that  to  be  truly  knowledgeable, 
we  must  recognize  human  ffailty,  that  we  all  have  flaws  and 
needs. 

And  we  know  from  our  own  daily  lives  that  in  any  relation- 
ship — be  it  with  teacher  or  student,  sibling  or  friend,  child  or 
parent  — that  the  most  important  tool  is  an  ability  to  listen.  As 
Alan  Alda,  the  actor,  once  put  it:  “Listening  is  the  ability  to  be 
changed  by  the  other.”  And  that  is  precisely  what  your  educa- 
tion has  been  about  — the  ability  to  be  changed  by  what  you 
have  learned. 

It’s  said  that  each  person’s  life  is  really  lived  as  a series  of  con- 
versations that  we  have  with  people  along  the  way.  Of  course, 
for  me  that’s  quite  literally  true.  I had  a lot  of  them  in  television 
studios  in  the  glare  of  the  lights.  And  I have  listened  and  I have 
learned  from  them. 

Many  of  the  people  I’ve  met  over  the  years  would  be  consid- 
ered successful.  But  by  this,  I don’t  just  mean  that  they  have 
achieved  fame  or  fortune.  I mean  that  they  have  become  suc- 
cessful human  beings.  And  what  those  people  have  in  common 


is  this:  they  are  passionate  about  their  mission  in  life.  They  have 
a strong  sense  of  purpose.  They  want  their  acts  and  their  actions 
to  matter  and  count.  And  they  make  conscious  choices.  Delib- 
erate acts,  conscious  choices. 

But  the  successful  also  know  their  limits.  And  I had  another 
one  of  those  “ah-ha”  moments  reading  the  words  of  British 
writer  G.K.  Chesterton,  who  said  that  the  essence  of  art  is  limi- 
tation. Let  me  paraphrase:  The  most  important  part  of  any 
painting  is  its  frame.  It  tells  you  which  way  is  up  and  what 
you’re  looking  at.  We,  too,  each  of  us,  need  to  frame  our  worlds, 
and  the  successful  do  just  that.  They  decide  where  they  can 
make  a difference  and  they  focus  their  energies  there. 

Success  in  life  is  really  the  result  of  the  expectation  of  it  — by 
you  of  yourself,  by  others  of  you,  families,  communities.  Grow- 
ing up  rural  in  a small  town  taught  me  that  you  really  are  your 
brother’s  keeper,  and  accommodation  is  a skill  you  learn  early. 
Of  course,  in  a small  town  you  can  always  be  mad  at  your  neigh- 
bour, but  you’re  going  to  have  to  five  alongside  that  person  — 
perhaps  for  a lifetime  — so  you  need  to  learn  to  embrace  each 
other’s  needs  and,  of  course,  differences. 

In  the  city,  there’s  the  luxury  of  anonymity  because  in  a 
community  of  strangers,  there  are  fewer  consequences  if  you 
shove  or  curse  or  ignore  that  outstretched  hand.  So  perhaps  in  a 
way,  it  is  a truer  test  of  your  character.  As  the  saying  goes:  Our 
character  is  what  we  do  when  we  don’t  think  anybody  is 
looking. 

For  you,  the  graduates,  this  whole  experience  will  remain 
forever  etched  in  your  mind.  And  you  will  often  be  reminded  of 
these  past  amazing  years.  It  will  spark  a feeling  or  a memory  — 
perhaps  about  some  true  love  or  a broken  heart  or  a moment 
when  you  changed  your  mind  about  a belief  that  you  once  so 
passionately  held.  You  can’t  believe  it  took  you  so  long  to  have  a 
new  thought. 

One  day,  you’ll  look  back  and  you’ll  remember  the  dream 
you  had  today  and  just  how  much  you’ve  accomplished  since!  ' 

You  can  choose  to  live  and  create  in  a world  inhabited  by  do- 
ers and  thinkers  — those  who  pursue  ideas  and  work,  not  just 
paycheques  and  security.  It  can  be  a bit  risky,  but  embarking  on 
risky  ventures  takes  courage  and  confidence  — not  ego. 

Your  education  will  help  you  bridge  the  gap  between  aspira- 
tion and  achievement. 

Yes,  you  will  look  back  and  you’ll  wonder  how  you  got  there 
— wherever  you’ll  be  then  — from  here  today.  It  will  have  taken 
a lot  of  hard  work  from  you  and  a lot  of  understanding  and 
guidance  from  those  in  your  fife. 

Look  around  you  today  — your  family,  your  classmates, 
your  colleagues,  your  teachers  and  faculty,  all  of  those  who  have 
guided  you  and  helped  you  shape  your  path  — and  say  thank 
you  to  them. 

We  are  all  touched  by  so  many  people  who  change  the 
course  of  our  life.  Although  I have  met  Nelson  Mandela,  I’ve 
never  actually  had  the  chance  to  interview  him,  but  being  in  his 
presence  was  nothing  short  of  inspiring,  and  very  few  meet  that 
test.  This  is  something  he  said  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1994 
after  decades  in  prison  as  he  was  about  to  become  president  of 
his  country:  “Our  deepest  fear  is  not  that  we  are  inadequate. 
Our  deepest  fear  is  that  we  are  powerful  beyond  measure.  It  is 
our  light,  not  our  darkness,  that  most  frightens  us  . . . and  you, 
anyone  of  us.  Playing  small  doesn’t  serve  the  world.  There’s 
nothing  enlightened  about  shrinking  so  that  other  people 
around  you  won’t  feel  insecure.  As  we  let  our  own  light  shine, 
we  unconsciously  give  other  people  permission  to  do  the  same. 
And  as  we  are  liberated  from  our  own  fears,  our  presence 
automatically  liberates  others.” 

So  from  this  day  forward,  let  your  own  light  shine  — on  the 
dark  comers,  on  the  people  in  need.  Become  those  windows 
into  our  shared  future. 
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The  Eyes  Have  It 

From  skunks  to  llamas,  animal  eye  doctor  sees  all  kinds  of  patients  in  U of  G clinics 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

AS  AN  "ANIMAL  EYE  DOCTOR”  for 
almost  10  years,  Prof.  Chantale 
Pinard,  Clinical  Studies,  had  seen  a 
menagerie  of  patients.  But  her  first 
case  at  U of  G this  spring  was  a 
surprise.  Newly  arrived  in  May,  the 
Guelph  DVM  graduate  walked  into 
the  ophthalmology  exam  room  in 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College’s 
small-animal  clinic  one  day  to 
encounter  Sadie,  a pet  skunk. 

“The  exotic  department  called 
and  said,  'There’s  a patient  for  you  to 
look  at,”’  she  recalls,  smiling.  “I  said, 
'Oh,  so  this  is  our  patient  today.’” 
Tomorrow  it  may  be  something 
else  for  Pinard  or  her  ophthalmolo- 
gist colleague,  Prof.  Nick  Whelan. 
Since  she  returned  to  her  alma  mater 
last  month,  the  pair  has  been  sharing 
rotations  in  the  small-  and  large-ani- 
mal clinics:  cats,  dogs,  birds  and 
other  tabletop-friendly  creatures  in 
the  former,  and  cows,  horses,  llamas 
and  the  like  in  the  latter. 

“Anything  with  eyes  comes 
through  us,”  she  says. 

Even  a skunk  (descented,  of 
course)  that  had  developed  white 
plaques  on  its  right  eye.  Treatment 
might  extend  from  administering 
topical  drops  to  the  eye  to  removing 
the  parathyroid  gland,  says  Pinard. 
Those  two  organs  appear  uncon- 
nected, but  the  plaques  were  caused 
by  too  much  calcium  in  the  animal’s 
body. 

As  with  the  skunk,  many  eye 
problems  in  animals  are  the  outward 
sign  of  a malady  somewhere  else  in 
the  body  — perhaps  anemia  or  a 
high-fat  diet  or  diabetes.  That  kind 


Prof.  Chantale  Pinard  focuses  on  eye  problems  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


of  complication  explains  why  pa- 
tients must  typically  be  referred  to 
OVC  by  the  client’s  vet.  Veterinari- 
ans are  trained  to  handle  some  eye 
problems  themselves,  such  as  cor- 
neal ulcer  or  dry  eye  syndrome.  But 
more  serious  cases  such  as  blinding 
diseases  come  to  the  specialist,  who 
works  with  the  vet  and  the  client  to 
decide  on  treatment  and  investigate 
underlying  disease  problems. 

Sometimes  there’s  no  recourse 
but  to  remove  the  eye  — a drastic- 
sounding  step  that  can  leave  clients 
distraught. 

“It’s  not  a vital  organ,  but  owners 
put  a lot  of  emphasis  on  it,”  says 


Pinard.  “When  I say  I have  to  take 
out  the  eye,  they  go  through  a griev- 
ing process.” 

Fortunately,  many  animals  adjust 
fairly  readily  to  a single  eye  or  to 
compromised  vision.  Take  Morgan, 
the  Labrador  retriever-Bemese 
mountain  dog  resting  at  her  feet  in 
the  eye  examination  room.  She 
adopted  the  former  seeing-eye  guide 
dog  after  performing  surgery  on  him 
in  2003  to  remove  a cancerous  mass 
behind  his  eye.  Pinard  was  working 
in  St.-Hyacinthe,  Que.,  at  the  time, 
and  although  she  wasn’t  able  to  re- 
store the  dog’s  normal  vision,  she 
didn’t  have  to  remove  the  eye. 


Morgan’s  guide  dog  days  are 
over,  but  he’s  found  a new  career  at 
age  nine  as  a teaching  animal  at 
OVC.  “Any  time  I need  a guinea  pig, 
I can  rely  on  him,”  she  says.  “He’s 
the  perfect  patient." 

Pinard  didn’t  set  out  to  pursue 
ophthalmology — she  just  wanted  to 
be  a vet.  She’d  considered  pursuing 
vet  surgery  as  well,  but  the  eyes  won 
out. 

Why ? “It's  corny  to  say,  but  it’s  a 
neat  little  organ.  It’s  compact,  it’s 
beautiful,  it’s  magic.  There’s  so 
much  variation  in  all  the  species.  It’s 
a compact  little  thing  that’s  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  body  but 


can  also  affect  the  rest  of  the  body.” 

She’s  worked  and  published  arti- 
cles on  a variety  of  animals,  mostly 
horses  and  dogs  but  also  an  opos- 
sum, a great  homed  owl,  a cockatiel 
and  bison. 

After  completing  her  DVM  at 
Guelph,  she  went  into  private  prac- 
tice, then  returned  for  a small-ani- 
mal internship.  After  another  stint  in 
practice,  she  did  a residency  in  oph- 
thalmology at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. She  also  spent  four  years  as  a 
clinical  instructor  of  ophthalmology 
at  St.-Hyacinthe,  University  of 
Montreal. 

At  Guelph,  she  aims  to  study  why 
ocular  inflammation  occurs  in 
horses  and  dogs  and  how  to  treat  it. 
She  also  hopes  to  perfect  her  skills  in 
retinal  surgery.  Given  the  requisite 
equipment,  that  would  widen  the 
range  of  services  offered  by  OVC. 

The  closest  vet  ophthalmologists 
are  private  practitioners  in 
Mississauga  and  London.  Pinard 
and  Whelan  are  among  only  about 
20  Canadians  who  are  diplomates  of 
the  American  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Attention  to  detail  and  the  ability 
to  focus  are  important  skills  for  eye 
doctors,  she  says.  So  are  good  obser- 
vational skills,  perhaps  helping  to 
make  up  for  the  fact  that  her  patients 
can’t  simply  read  letters  off  a chart. 

A measure  of  empathy  might 
Yvdp  as  vreW.  P'vuatd  Yvasbeetv  vicar\u% 
glasses  since  Grade  4 to  correct 
myopia.  Recalling  her  childhood 
trouble  reading  the  blackboard,  she 
says:  “For  people  without  eye  prob- 
lems, it’s  easy  to  take  eyesight  for 
granted.” 


Words  Against  the  Regime  

U of  G historians  new  book  shows  how  Chinese  women  were  able  to  write  critically  about  their  Japanese  occupiers  and  earn  a living  doing  it 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

After  six  years  of  research  and 
writing,  Prof.  Norman  Smith, 
History,  has  added  a new  title  to  his 
bookshelf.  Resisting  Manchukuo: 
Chinese  Women  Writers  and  the 
Japanese  Occupation  was  released  last 
month  and  is  the  first  book  to 
examine  the  lives  of  20th-century 
women  living  in  Manchuria  and  how 
they  expressed  their  experiences 
with  Japanese  imperialism  through 
their  writing. 

“The  book  shows  that  women 
were  able  to  critique  Japanese  impe- 
rialism in  Manchukuo  and  earn  a liv- 
ing doing  so  in  a way  that  most  men 
found  impossible,"  says  Smith,  who 
returned  from  a three-week  trip  to 
China  earlier  this  month. 

“Manchukuo  was  a misogynistic 
regime,  but  these  women  were  able 
to  turn  elements  of  that  misogyny  to 
their  advantage.  Whereas  men  were 
under  constant  scrutiny,  women 
were  able  to  use  their  writing  to  build 
careers  and  literary  legacies  for 
themselves  and  their  country.  Their 
activities  provide  a different  perspec- 
tive on  Japanese  imperialism.” 


In  China,  this  history  has  been  all 
but  forgotten,  he  says,  adding  that 
the  exclusion  of  women’s  history  in 
the  study  of  nations  and  culture  is  all 
too  common. 

Japanese  military  forces  occupied 
Manchuria,  the  region  lying  east  of 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  from  1931 
to  1945.  During  that  time,  Japanese 
intellectuals  and  colonial  officials 
allowed  certain  writings  that  were 
critical  of  the  Japanese  regime,  in- 
cluding the  work  of  Mei  Niang,  who 
in  1944  was  awarded  the  prize  for 
Best  Novel  of  the  Year  in  the  Japa- 
nese Empire  for  her  book  Xie 
(Crabs). 

She  is  representative  of  female 
writers  who  were  unafraid  to  voice 
their  opinions  of  long-standing  pa- 
triarchy and  the  societal  issues  it 
caused,  says  Smith. 

“These  women  were  pioneering 
feminists  in  that  part  of  China.  They 
focused  on  criticizing  patriarchy 
rather  than  the  occupation  not  only 
because  this  was  an  issue  central  to 
their  lives  but  also  because  it  was  far 
less  dangerous  than  overtly 
critiquing  Japanese  colonial  rule.  In- 


stead, they  criticized  the  dehuman- 
ization of  their  society  and  how 
Manchukuo  patriarchy  was  ruining 
their  lives.” 

Interestingly,  although  the  novel 
Xie  was  celebrated,  the  Japanese  tor- 
tured and  imprisoned  male  authors 
who  engaged  in  similar  writings,  says 
Smith. 

“The  women’s  critiques  were 
perceived  as  being  less  politically 
damaging,  so  women  for  the  most 
part  were  not  penalized  like  the 
men,”  he  says. 

“ Resisting  Manchukuo  reveals 
how  complex  the  time  was.  Chinese 
and  Japanese  intellectuals,  writers, 
publishers  and  editors  could  com- 
bine to  create  and  distribute  cri- 
tiques of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  at 
times  officials  turned  a blind  eye  to 
their  activities.  Some  officials  may 
even  have  shared  their  criticisms." 

By  the  final  year  of  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Manchuria,  the  politi- 
cal tide  was  shifting,  and  authors  like 
Mei  were  criticized  by  colonial  offi- 
cials and  later  by  Chinese  commu- 
nists as  degenerates  for  their 
criticisms  of  patriarchy.  Chinese  na- 


tionalists mistakenly  argued  that  by 
working  within  the  Japanese  Empire, 
these  women  demonstrated  a sense 
of  solidarity  with  the  Japanese,  says 
Smith. 

Unlike  with  European  or  western 
forms  of  imperialism,  Japanese  colo- 
nial culture  has  yet  to  receive  intense 
critical  examination,  he  says. 

“These  women’s  lives  underline  a 
long-forgotten  feminist  legacy  in 
China,  and  I think  their  legacy  does  a 
lot  to  illustrate  how  women  have 
struggled  in  different  ways  to  liberate 
themselves.  It’s  fascinating  to  con- 
sider these  fives  that  have  been  shad- 
owed by  a complex  colonial  history 
that  most  people  in  China  would 
prefer  to  forget,  but  one  can't  possi- 
bly understand  the  history  of  a soci- 
ety without  understanding  the 
historical  experiences  of  women.” 

Smith,  who  has  received  funding 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  to  study 
male  and  female  narratives  of  addic- 
tion in  20th-century  Manchuria,  is 
currently  finalizing  details  for 
“Global  Approaches:  The  Fourth  In- 
ternational Alcohol  and  Drug  His- 


tory Conference,"  to  be  held  Aug.  10 
to  12  on  campus.  The  event,  which 
he  is  co-organizing  with  Prof. 
Catherine  Carstairs,  History,  will 
draw  more  than  50  speakers  from 
around  the  globe  to  discuss  a variety 
of  historical,  social  and  cultural 
aspects  of  alcohol  and  drug  use. 
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Historian  Rescues 
16th-Century 
Scottish  Woman 
From  Obscurity 


Prof  uncovers  story  of  woman  executed  for  murder 


Dragon  Boat  Pioneer  on  Board 


International  dragon  boat  and  exercise  medicine  pioneer  Dr.  Don  McKenzie  takes  his  turn  on  the 
BreastStrokes  dragon  boat  crew  at  Guelph  Lake.  A U of  G graduate  and  a faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  McKenzie  was  in  town  last  week  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  from  the 
University  for  his  work  in  helping  breast  cancer  survivors  regain  health  through  dragon  boating. 
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the  two  women  at  their  home.  The 
argument  is  what  led  to  Cant’s 
death. 

By  piecing  together  numerous 
court  records,  Ewan  suspects  Rough 
hit  Cant  over  the  head  with  the  fire- 
place poker  to  protect  her  daughter, 
who  was  pregnant  at  the  time.  Once 
the  pair  realized  Cant  was  dead,  they 
decided  to  flee,  but  were  both  caught 
and  eventually  condemned  to  death. 

Ewan  says  Rough  was  executed 
immediately,  but  her  daughter’s  exe- 
cution was  delayed  until  after  she 
gave  birth.  She  was  ordered  to  stay  in 
the  custody  of  her  older  brother,  but 
once  her  child  was  bom,  she  man- 
aged to  escape  to  England,  where  she 
remarried  and  made  a new  life  for 
herself. 

Rough’s  story  is  a unique  one, 
says  Ewan. 

“It  was  fairly  unusual  to  charge  a 
woman  with  murder  and  sentence 
her  to  death  back  then.  And  the 
amount  of  information  that  was  re- 
corded about  Alison  Rough  was 
more  than  a historian  would  be  able 
to  find  on  most  women  of  that  time 
period.” 

Ewan’s  research  has  led  to  an  ex- 
hibit on  Rough  as  part  of  a well- 
known  tourist  attraction  called  The 
Real  Mary  King’s  Close  — a stretch 
of  about  three  city  blocks  in  Edin- 
burgh dating  back  to  medieval  Scot- 
land. The  Royal  Exchange  (now  the 
City  Chambers)  was  constructed  di- 
rectly above  the  neighbourhood, 
preserving  it  like  a time  capsule.  The 
tourist  attraction  opened  in  2003, 
and  Ewan  says  it’s  even  located  right 
next  door  to  the  spot  where  Cant  was 
killed  almost  500  years  ago. 

A depiction  of  his  murder  is  one 
of  about  10  exhibits  on  a guided  tour 
through  the  close,  she  says.  In  the 
scene,  Rough  and  her  daughter  are 
wearing  expressions  of  shock  as  they 
stare  down  at  Cant’s  lifeless  body, 
blood  trickling  from  his  head  and 
the  fireplace  poker  lying  just  feet 
away. 

Ewan  is  glad  the  exhibit  allows  so 
many  people  to  learn  about  Rough, 
but  she’s  not  finished  telling  her 
story.  The  historian  is  just  a year 
away  from  completing  a biography 
on  the  woman  titled  Rough  Justice. 
But  even  after  the  biography  is  pub- 
lished, Ewan  doubts  she  will  ever  re- 
ally leave  the  project  behind. 

“I  guess  you  could  say  I have 
grown  quite  attached  to  her.” 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan,  His- 
tory, has  brought  a 16th- 
century  murderess  back  from  the 
dead.  Not  literally,  of  course,  but 
thanks  to  Ewan’s  detective-like 
research,  Alison  Rough  has  been 
rescued  from  obscurity  in  Scottish 
history  and  is  even  part  of  a popular 
tourist  attraction  in  Edinburgh. 

“It’s  like  she’s  come  back  to  life,” 
says  Ewan.  “She  has  been  resur- 
rected.” 

The  historian  admits  she  hadn’t 
set  out  to  revive  the  story  of  Rough’s 
life.  But  the  woman’s  name  kept 
showing  up  every  time  Ewan  visited 
archives  in  Edinburgh  to  sift 
through  stacks  of  records  for  a re- 
search project  on  women  in  late  me- 
dieval Scotland. 

“It  was  almost  like  she  was  look- 


Stop Before  You  Shop 

Prof  studies  ways  to  prevent  impulse  buying  before  it  becomes  compulsive 


ing  over  my  shoulder,  telling  me  to 
write  her  story.” 

Rough  was  about  50  years  old 
when  she  was  executed  by  drowning 
in  1535  for  killing  her  son-in-law. 
She  had  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a 


) BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Fighting  the  urge  to  buy  on 
impulse  is  a battle  we  all  face, 
but  Prof.  Sunghwan  Yi,  Marketing 
! and  Consumer  Studies,  is 
I investigating  why  some  people 
j succumb  to  the  shopping  urge  more 
i than  others.  He  suspects  the  answer 
lies  in  the  way  a person  copes  with 
making  an  impulse  purchase. 

Yi  is  set  to  begin  researching  the 
1 different  types  of  coping  strategies 
i people  use.  When  he’s  determined 
what  they  are,  he'll  identify  which 
! are  the  most  effective  in  curbing  the 
urge  to  spend. 

Just  like  with  a drug,  the  high  of 
an  impulse  purchase  doesn’t  last  and 
is  often  followed  by  feelings  of  re- 
gret, guilt  and  shame,  he  says.  And 
people  cope  with  these  negative  feel- 
ings in  different  ways. 

"People  who  are  regular  impul- 
sive shoppers  may  find  reasons  to 
justify  their  spending,  try  to  forget 
about  the  cash  they  just  dropped  or 
hide  the  purchase  from  others  be- 
cause they  know  it’s  inappropriate 
behaviour.  These  are  some  of  the 
coping  strategies  that  lead  to  future 
impulse  purchases.” 

Less  impulsive  shoppers,  on  the 
I other  hand,  tend  to  be  more  open 


about  their  behaviour  and  may  even 
take  preventive  measures  such  as 
shopping  with  a friend  or  spouse 
who  can  help  talk  them  out  of  im- 
pulse purchases,  he  says. 

There  have  been  some  studies  on 
the  addiction  of  compulsive  shop- 
ping, with  researchers  making  ge- 
netic links  to  the  condition  and 
connecting  it  to  depression  and  anx- 
iety disorders,  says  Yi.  But  little  re- 
search has  been  done  on  impulsive 
shopping. 

It’s  an  area  that  needs  to  be  stud- 
ied because  significantly  more  peo- 
ple impulse  shop,  he  says,  and 
impulsive  shopping  can  be  a precur- 
sor to  compulsive  shopping. 

About  one  per  cent  of  North 
Americans  are  compulsive  shoppers 
with  little  control  over  their  spend- 
ing habits,  says  Yi.  The  rush  they  get 
from  buying  something  is  followed 
by  long-term  feelings  of  depression 
and  anxiety,  and  their  only  relief  is  to 
make  another  purchase. 

“Compulsive  shoppers  tend  to 
visit  malls  frequently,  going  two  or 
three  times  a week,”  he  says.  “They 
know  they  shouldn’t  be  buying 
things,  but  they  can’t  control  them- 
selves.” 

Impulsive  shoppers  differ  from 
compulsive  ones  because  they  have 


more  control  an  d often  buy  things  to 
reward  themselves  or  because  they 
believe  they’re  entitled  to  shop,  he 
says.  “They  are  unwilling  to  curb 
their  spending.” 

As  part  of  his  research  project,  Yi 
will  interview  consumers  who  have 
recently  made  a significant  purchase 
on  impulse.  He’ll  ask  how  they  felt  at 
the  moment  of  purchase,  how  they 
felt  afterwards  and  how  they  coped 
with  any  negative  feelings  that  arose. 
Based  on  the  answers,  he  will  then 
conduct  a large-scale  survey  to  de- 
termine which  coping  strategies  are 
used  most  frequently  by  shoppers 
and  which  are  more  likely  to  prevent 
further  impulse  purchases. 

“Once  we  can  identify  which  cop- 
ing strategies  lead  to  beneficial  out- 
comes, we  can  make  suggestions  to 
the  general  public  on  how  to  prevent 
impulsive  purchases.  If  we  can  re- 
duce the  number  of  these  purchases, 
we  can  start  to  reduce  the  onset  of 
compulsive  behaviour.” 

Yi  is  looking  for  U of  G faculty 
and  staff  to  participate  in  his  study. 
Ideally,  he’d  like  to  interview  people 
within  a week  of  their  having  spent  at 
least  $50  on  a particular  item  on  im- 
pulse. Anyone  interested  in  volun- 
teering can  contact  him  at  Ext.  524 1 6 
or  syi@uoguelph.ca. 


fireplace  poker  in  defence  of  her 
daughter.  But  after  being  thrown 
into  the  public  spotlight  for  her  hor- 
rendous crime.  Rough  eventually 
disappeared  from  history.  That  is, 
until  Ewan  felt  compelled  to  tell  her 
story. 

Uncovering  the  fives  of  women 
who  lived  in  the  16th  century  is  no 
easy  task.  There  are  no  diaries,  let- 
ters, photographs  or  census  materi- 
als. But  over  a period  of  four  years, 
Ewan  managed  to  find  many  details 
of  Rough’s  life  by  scanning  govern- 
ment, financial,  court  and  church 
records. 

She  knows  Rough  was  widowed 
when  her  four  children  were  young. 
She  managed  to  marry  them  all  off 
and  ended  up  living  with  her  daugh- 
ter Katherine  and  Katherine’s  older 
husband,  Alexander  Cant.  But 
Rough’s  fife  took  a sour  turn  when 
she  failed  to  fulfil  the  dowry  prom- 
ises she  had  made  to  Cant  when  he 
married  her  daughter. 

The  wealthy  man  decided  to  sue 
Rough  and  her  daughter  for  not  pay- 
ing off  the  hefty  dowry  in  a timely 
manner.  The  situation  worsened 
when  property  promised  to  Cant  by 
Rough  ended  up  in  the  middle  of  a 
lawsuit.  And  when  Rough  eventually 
lost  the  court  battle,  a violent  argu- 
ment broke  out  between  Cant  and 
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Nature  Centre  Provides  New  Outdoor  Lab 


Guelph  researchers  to  study  ecosystems,  biodiversity  at  new  environmental  education  facility  in  central  Ontario 


Better  Discharge  Planning  Needed  for  Inmates:  Study 


Offenders  often  released  from  jail  with  little  choice  but  to  live  on  the  street  or  in  homeless  shelters,  sociologist  says 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A nature  centre  plucked  from 
near  death  in  the  Haliburton 
Highlands  will  give  U of  G 
researchers  an  outdoor  laboratory 
for  learning  about  life. 

Beginning  this  year,  Guelph  sci- 
entists plan  to  study  human  impacts 
on  the  environment  at  the  Frost 
Centre  Institute  (FCI).  They’ll  be  the 
first  researchers  to  conduct  studies  at 
this  former  foresters’  training  centre, 
reopening  this  summer  as  a chil- 
dren’s camp  and  ecological  educa- 
tion complex,  says  Prof.  Andy 
Gordon,  Environmental  Biology. 

Gordon  believes  the  University’s 
research  strengths  in  ecosystem  sci- 
ence and  biodiversity  studies  make  it 
a natural  partner  for  the  FCI,  located 
on  40  acres  fronting  on  Lake  St. 
Nora,  south  of  Dorset.  It  didn’t  hurt 
that  his  life  and  career  have  repeat- 
edly intersected  with  Dorset  and  the 
Frost  Centre  since  his  childhood. 

“Because  of  my  interest  in  the 
place,  we  got  a foot  in  the  door,"  says 
Gordon,  who  has  studied  forest  ecol- 
ogy and  agroforestry  for  almost  25 
years  at  Guelph  and  received  a Dedi- 
cation Service  Award  earlier  this 
month  at  the  10th  North  American 
Agroforestry  Conference  for  his  out- 
standing commitment  and  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of 
agroforestry  in  North  America. 

Gordon  and  three  other  faculty  in 
his  department  expect  to  begin  stud- 
ies at  the  FCI  this  summer  on  the  im- 
pacts of  human  activities  on 
ecosystems.  They'll  sample  plants, 
insects  and  animals  to  leam  how 
ecosystem  processes  are  affected  by 
forest  management  practices  and  cli- 
mate change.  They’ll  also  examine 
the  impact  of  lake-level  fluctuations 
on  ecological  processes.  Their  work 
will  occur  at  the  centre  and  in  the 
surrounding  Crown  lands. 

Plans  for  the  FCI  include  making 


Forest  ecologist  Prof.  Andy  Gordon  and  other  U of  G researchers  will  be 
the  first  to  conduct  studies  at  the  newly  opened  Frost  Centre  Institute. 
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it  a year-round  research  centre 
equipped  for  visiting  scientists 
studying  ecology  and  biodiversity. 
The  centre  plans  to  award  more  than 
$4  million  in  environmental  re- 
search grants  over  the  next  decade. 

"Over  time,  we  want  to  make  sure 
the  Frost  Centre  Institute  becomes 
recognized  as  a serious  centre  of  en- 
vironmental research,”  says  general 
manager  A1  Aubry,  “so  having  this 
tie  with  the  University  of  Guelph  is  a 


big  step  in  that  direction.” 

Referring  to  the  project  proposed 
by  the  U of  G researchers,  he  says: 
“Maybe  their  findings  will  show  how 
people  in  central  Ontario  can  have 
an  impact  on  the  way  they’re  living, 
including  the  way  we  do  forest  man- 
agement, the  way  we  manage  lake 
levels  and  the  way  we  deal  with  septic 
systems.” 

The  FCI  is  also  home  to  chil- 
dren’s camps  and  conference  facili- 


ties, and  will  begin  offering  summer 
camp  sessions  in  environmental  sci- 
ence, visual  arts  and  water  sports 
later  this  month. 

Originally  established  as  the  On- 
tario Forest  Ranger  School  in  the 
1940s,  the  facility  was  later  renamed 
the  Leslie  M.  Frost  Natural  Re- 
sources Centre  in  honour  of  the  for- 
mer Progressive  Conservative  leader 
who  served  as  premier  from  1949  to 
1 96 1 . In  2004,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment closed  the  facility.  Protests  led 
Queen’s  Park  to  study  options  for 
the  centre.  Late  last  year,  the  prov- 
ince chose  Aubry,  a retired  IBM  ex- 
ecutive and  nearby  resident,  to  run 
the  operation  as  an  environmental 
education  centre. 

Three  senior  staff  members  are 
Guelph  alumni:  visual  arts  director 
Wayne  Rose;  biologist  Kyla  Green- 
ham,  director  of  environmental  pro- 
grams; and  Cassandra  Saunders, 
summer  camp  director. 

Gordon  contacted  Aubry  early 
this  year  after  reading  a newspaper 
article  about  the  centre’s  rebirth.  At 
the  time,  he  was  visiting  a 
Haliburton  cottage  owned  by  the 
family  of  his  wife  and  departmental 
colleague,  Prof.  Shelley  Hunt. 

In  the  1970s,  Gordon  had  spent 
summers  working  in  Dorset  for  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  while 
doing  an  undergraduate  degree  at 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  “I 
became  very  fond  of  the  Frost  Cen- 
tre, ” he  says. 

His  ties  to  the  centre  go  back  to 
infancy.  In  the  mid-1950s,  his  father, 
Alan  Gordon,  worked  in  Dorset  as  a 
researcher  with  the  then  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  The  elder 
Gordon  studied  genetic  and  nutrient 
cycling  processes  in  spruce  forests. 
Father  and  son  have  co-authored 
several  papers. 

(Andy’s  path  through  New 
Brunswick  followed  that  of  Gordon 
ptre  even  more  closely.  When  he  got 


to  Fredericton,  he  looked  up  his  fa- 
ther’s former  landlady.  Twenty  years 
later,  she  was  still  renting  student 
rooms.  “I  ended  up  staying  in  the 
same  bedroom  and  paying  the  same 
rent  as  my  dad  did.") 

Andy  went  on  to  earn  a PhD  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  where  he 
studied  the  ecology  of  boreal  forests, 
before  coming  to  Guelph  in  1984. 

He  and  Prof.  Ray  McBride,  Land  ; 
Resource  Science,  have  occasionally 
taken  students  for  fieldwork  at  the  I 
Frost  Centre  and  in  Algonquin  Park.  i 
During  the  1990s,  Gordon  also  , 
co-ordinated  a forest  ecology  mod-  j 
ule  at  the  centre  for  the  Ontario  Ad- 
vanced Forestry  Program.  That  I 
province-run  forest  science  program 
for  natural  resources  managers  was 
offered  by  U of  G,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Lakehead  University. 

The  environmental  biologist 
studies  forest,  stream  and  agroforest 
ecosystems.  For  the  new  FCI-based 
research  program,  he’s  partnering 
with  Hunt,  who  specializes  in  forest 
biodiversity  and  managed  forests, 
and  departmental  colleagues  Prof. 
Paul  Sibley  (environmental  quality 
assessment  and  management,  and 
aquatic-terrestrial  interactions)  and  j 
Prof.  Jonathan  Schmidt  (insects  and 
decomposition  processes).  Techni- 
cian Dave  Cheung  will  help  produce  . 
educational  materials,  including 
posters,  held  guides  and  manuals.  / 
This  summer,  they  plan  to  enlist  a 
departmental  research  associate  and  j 
an  assistant  to  work  at  the  Frost  Cen- 
tre with  summer  camp  students. 
Gordon  says  the  campers  may  help 
with  fieldwork  — measuring  trees, 
collecting  insects  — or  with  produc- 
ing educational  materials.  He  ex- 
pects the  team’s  research  will 
eventually  involve  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  as  well. 

The  centre’s  official  opening  is  ! 
June  21,  with  an  open  house  slated 
for  June  30. 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

INMATES  ARE  OFTEN  RELEASED 
from  jail  with  no  other  choice  but 
to  live  on  the  street  or  in  homeless 
shelters  because  of  a lack  of  discharge 
planning  and  support  from  die 
institutions,  says  Prof.  Bill  O’Grady, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

In  a study  that  involved  inter- 
viewing more  than  100  male  inmates 
and  releasees,  he  found  that  at  least 
half  had  experienced  homelessness. 

“There’s  a direct  relationship  be- 
tween incarceration  and  homeless- 
ness,” says  O’Grady,  who  worked  on 
the  project  with  Steve  Gaetz  of  York 
University  and  researchers  from  the 
John  Howard  Society.  “It’s  a vicious 
cycle.  Homelessness  can  lead  to  in- 
carceration, and  incarceration  can 
lead  to  homelessness.” 

The  study,  which  was  funded  by 
the  National  Homelessness  Initia- 
tive, included  interviews  with  con- 


victs incarcerated  in  provincial  jails 
in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  It 
also  involved  interviews  with  in- 
mates who  had  recently  been  re- 
leased and  were  living  with  friends, 
had  found  their  own  accommoda- 
tions or  were  living  on  the  street. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  study 
participants  didn’t  have  their  own 
home  before  they  were  arrested. 

O’Grady  says  half  of  the  men  in- 
terviewed reported  that  they  didn’t 
receive  any  type  of  help  in  preparing 
for  their  return  to  society.  The  prov- 
ince does  have  a mandate  to 
promote  successful  reintegration, 
including  in-prison  discharge  plan- 
ning, but  for  whatever  reason,  “there 
is  a lack  of  congruence  between  pol- 
icy and  practice,”  he  says. 

“If  inmates  don’t  receive  dis- 
charge planning,  they  are  released 
from  jail  without  housing,  without 
employment  and  without  a lot  of 


family  support.  Sometimes  all  they 
have  are  the  coveralls  they’re  wear- 
ing and  a bus  token.  They  end  up 
turning  to  crime  just  to  survive.” 

The  inmates  interviewed  who  did 
receive  discharge  planning  often  re- 
ceived the  service  as  part  of  addiction 
counselling,  “which  means  if  you 
don’t  see  an  addiction  counsellor, 
you  lose  your  chance  of  getting  lined 
up  with  housing,”  says  O’Grady. 

He  adds  that  the  system  is  also 
failing  those  who  haven’t  been  con- 
victed but  are  waiting  months  in  cus- 
tody for  a court  date.  This  group 
makes  up  60  per  cent  of  jail  popula- 
tions in  Ontario,  and  they  aren’t 
even  entitled  to  discharge  planning 
unless  they  are  eventually  convicted 
and  serve  time.  After  spending 
months  behind  bars,  these  people  of- 
ten lose  their  home  and  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  living  on  the  street,  he  says. 

“The  longer  you’re  in  custody, 


the  greater  the  chance  that  you  will 
have  lost  your  job  and  your  home 
when  you  get  out.” 

In  addition  to  housing,  discharge 
planning  can  involve  setting  inmates 
up  with  welfare,  finding  them  a 
source  of  employment,  connecting 
them  with  family  or  giving  them 
clothing,  transportation  and  money 
for  food,  he  says. 

In  their  report  to  the  National 
Homelessness  Initiative,  O’Grady 
and  Gaetz  recommend  that  mea- 


sures be  put  into  place  to  ensure  that 
all  inmates  receive  discharge  plan- 
ning before  their  release  date.  They 
also  recommend  discharge  planning 
be  extended  to  people  who  aren’t 
convicted  but  are  kept  in  custody  for 
months  awaiting  a court  date. 

“It’s  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public,”  says  O’Grady.  “They  are 
eventually  going  to  get  out,  and  if 
they  get  out  with  little  or  no  dis- 
charge planning,  then  a lot  of  them 
will  end  up  reoffending.” 
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Buggy  About  Insects 

Students  track,  record  bugs  in  Bolivian  rainforest 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Too  many  insects  might  ruin  a 
trip  abroad  for  many  travellers. 
But  U of  G students  visiting  Bolivia 
this  spring  went  looking  for  bugs  — 
and  they  weren’t  disappointed. 
Eighteen  students  who  took  part  in 
this  year’s  field  entomology  course 
returned  to  Guelph  in  mid-May 
with  new-found  appreciation  for 
tropical  diversity  and  with  enough 
insect  photos  and  videos  to  fill 
another  sequel  to  A Bug’s  Life. 

That  was  something  of  a surprise 
for  Prof.  Steve  Marshall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  who  led  the  first- 
ever  trip  to  the  Amazon  rainforest 
with  departmental  colleague  Prof. 
Gard  Otis.  On  past  expeditions  to 
their  usual  destination  in  Virginia, 
Marshall  has  used  his  own  photos 
for  a “bug  of  the  day”  session  each 
evening.  This  year  was  different. 

“When  we  started  the  evening 
sessions,  I found  the  students  had 
their  own  images  to  project  for  our 
daily  recaps  of  interesting  finds. 
They  had  seen  insect  behaviours  that 
nobody  had  filmed  before.  It  was 
phenomenal.” 

Sharpening  students’  observa- 
tional skills  and  helping  them  learn 
to  identify  and  study  insects  and  re- 
lated arthropods  is  the  purpose  of 
the  10-year-old  field  trip,  says  Otis. 

“You  learn  and  remember  so 
much  better  when  you  experience  it 
first-hand.” 

Normally,  the  field  trip  takes  stu- 
dents to  the  Mountain  Lake  Biologi- 
cal Station  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  But  this  year,  16  under- 
graduates and  two  graduate  students 
travelled  to  the  Heath  River  Wildlife 
Centre  on  the  Peruvian-Bolivian 
border.  (The  program  was  also  held 
once  in  Ecuador.) 


In  one  entry  in  her  mandatory 
field-trip  diary,  student  Erin  Ipsen 
wrote:  “This  first  trip  into  the  jungle 
doing  field  study  changed  my  out- 
look on  my  program  and  career  op- 
tions for  the  future.” 

Memorable  moments  for  Otis 
included  “observing  clear-winged 
butterflies  related  to  those  I studied 
as  a grad  student,  watching  numer- 
ous macaws  and  parrots  eat  clay 
from  a nearby  riverbank,  and  being 
mesmerized  by  the  call  of  the 
screaming  piha  bird  — the  quintes- 
sential sound  of  the  Amazon  for- 
ests.” 

The  trip  took  him  back  to  his  first 
visit  to  the  tropics  as  a Duke  Univer- 
sity undergrad  and  research  assist- 
ant planning  to  study  nesting  birds 
in  Panama.  Only  when  he  arrived  at 
the  field  station  did  he  learn  that  his 
supervisor’s  research  project  had 
folded.  He  was  asked  to  collect  in- 
sects instead,  a task  that  led  to  his  ca- 
reer studying  honeybees. 

A circle  also  closed  for  Marshall, 
who  had  collected  an  undescribed 
species  of  an  ant-mimicking  fly  in 
the  small  family  Syringogastridae 
during  his  first-ever  trip  to  Ecuador 
as  a grad  student  in  1979.  This  year’s 
venture  yielded  new  photos  and 
specimens  of  two  more  new  species. 
He  and  co-authors  will  describe  and 
name  all  three  new  species  as  part  of 
a manuscript  on  this  family  to  be 
submitted  for  publication  this  fall. 

Marshall  says  students  had  a 
chance  to  observe  insects  as  he  does 
in  identifying  specimens  for 
biodiversity  studies.  Students  also 
drew  on  Otis’s  behavioural  ecology 
skills  to  design  mini-experiments  in- 
tended to  leam  more  about  such 
things  as  how  hitchhiking  “guard” 
ants  protect  leafcutter  ants  from 
parasitic  ant- decapitating  flies. 
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IAN  SPEARS 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
since  2003 

For  years,  Prof.  Ian  Spears  has 
been  an  early  riser.  It’s  part  of  the 
routine  when  you  row,  a sport  he’s 
enjoyed  since  his  first  year  as  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University 
ofToronto. 

He  competed  on  varsity  row- 
ing teams  at  each  of  his  academic 
stops — Toronto,  Queen’s  (for  his  |gn  spears 
MA)  and  McGill  (for  his  PhD)  — — — 
in  addition  to  being  an  active  member  of  the  Argonaut 
Rowing  Club  in  his  hometown  ofToronto,  all  of  which 
helped  him  grow  accustomed  to  early  wake-up  calls  that 
require  being  on  the  water  by  5:30  a.m. 

“You  can  start  at  a university  age  and  prosper,” 
Spears  says  of  rowing.  “I  can’t  think  of  any  other  sport 
that’s  quite  like  that.” 

At  McGill,  he  expanded  his  scope  in  the  sport,  coach- 
ing the  men’s  varsity  team  to  two  university  titles.  And 
for  the  past  1 1 years,  he’s  been  in  charge  of  a rowing  crew 
at  Branksome  Hall,  a private  girls’  school  in  Toronto. 

“I  love  working  with  young  people,”  he  says.  “There’s 
nothing  more  exhilarating  than  trying  to  make  a crew  go 
fast.” 

Spears,  who  says  he’s  found  women  to  be  great  pupils 
because  they  typically  pay  more  attention  to  detail  than 
their  male  counterparts  do,  took  his  Branksome  crew  to 
the  Canadian  Secondary  School  Rowing  Association 
Championships  in  St.  Catharines  this  month.  The  re- 
gatta is  one  of  the  largest  high  school  events  in  the  world, 
with  crews  from  all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States 
competing.  His  eight-rower  crew  came  fourth  in  its 
category. 

MINOLI  MENDIS 

Second-year  art  history  and  Spanish  student 
Minoli  Mendis  figures  she  was 
about  10  when  she  tried  salsa 
dancing  for  the  first  time.  She  says 
it  was  some  friends  who  got  her 
\ into  it,  and  although  it  proved  to 
be  tough  at  first,  she  soon  got 
hooked. 

"I  lived  in  Mexico  for  seven 
years,  so  I love  salsa  and 
merengue,”  says  Mendis,  refer- 
ring to  a lengthy  stint  in 
Guadalajara  with  her  parents.  “I  just  have  to  go  out  for 
salsa  night.” 


Minoli  Mendis 


She  says  salsa  night  held  Wednesdays  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  offered  a great  opportunity  to  get  out  on  the 
dance  floor.  She’s  also  danced  at  the  Ebar  in  downtown 
Guelph  and  at  the  Plaza  Flamingo  in  Toronto. 

Mendis  considers  herself  to  be  a pretty  decent  dancer 
(“maybe  a seven  or  eight  out  of  10")  and  understands  the 
keys  to  being  adept  at  the  unique  salsa  style. 

“You  have  to  know  your  steps.  You  have  to  be  careful 
with  your  steps  and  move  your  hips.” 

Mendis  credits  a growing  television  phenomenon  for 
her  improvement  at  salsa  dancing.  Like  many  reality-TV 
junkies,  she’s  been  drawn  in  by  the  popular  show  So  You 
Think  You  Can  Dance. 

“Every  time  I watch  it,  I get  more  inspired  to  dance. 
And  I get  better  at  it!” 

JIM  HARE 

IT  network  technician  at  OVC  since  2001 
A lot  has  changed  since  Jim  Hare 
used  to  take  his  skateboard  out  on 
a daily  basis.  For  one  thing,  he  now 
has  three  children,  all  girls,  who 
keep  him  busy  enough  that  his 
actual  skateboarding  opportuni- 
ties are  few  and  far  between  these 
days. 

As  someone  who  still  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  local  scene,  however, 

Hare  recognizes  one  other  major 

difference  — youngsters  are  skateboarding  at  a far 

higher  level  nowadays. 

“These  kids  today  are  unbelievable,”  he  says,  “They 
have  a lot  more  opportunities  now.” 

Hare  would  know.  His  friend  Matt  Schmidt  provides 
some  of  those  opportunities  at  the  Ward  Skatepark  he 
opened  up  on  Victoria  Road.  Guelph  kids  flock  there  to 
show  what  the/ ve  got  on  the  park’s  half-pipe. 

Hare  gets  his  skateboarding  dose  these  days  by  help- 
ing his  buddy  out  when  the  park  hosts  major  competi- 
tions like  King  of  the  Spring  and  Lord  of  the  Ward.  He 
likes  being  involved  and  believes  the  park  benefits  local 
boarders  in  a couple  of  ways. 

“It’s  great  for  the  kids.  It  keeps  them  out  of  trouble, 
for  one  thing,  but  it  also  gives  them  a chance  to  get 

Although  an  avid  spectator,  Hare  admits  his  own 
skateboarding  days  are  pretty  much  over.  He  now 
spends  much  of  his  free  time  hanging  out  with  his 
daughters  or  playing  guitar.  He’s  been  playing  bass  for 
three  years  and  guitar  for  a year  and  a half,  and  likes  to 
jam  with  a couple  of  fnends.  His  guitar  music  of  choice  is 
punk. 


Jim  Hare 


PRESIDENT'S  DIALOGUE  OUTSTANDING 


I wish  to  applaud  the  President’s  Dialogue  held  June  13.  It  was  an  out- 
standing event,  and  I agree  wholeheartedly  that  it  was  a huge  success. 

I attended  mainly  to  hear  Craig  Kielburger  because  I was  already  quite 
impressed  with  him  and  had  read  the  first  edition  of  his  book  Me  to  We: 
Finding  Meaning  in  a Material  World.  But  all  the  participants  were  fasci- 
nating and  could  have  held  the  forum  on  their  own. 

The  dialogue  format  kept  me  engaged  — I felt  more  a participant  than 
just  a listener.  I definitely  came  away  energized  and  motivated,  with  some 
important  questions  to  think  about. 

1 wish  to  thank  president  Alastair  Summerlee  for  providing  such  an 
opportunity  for  our  community  and  for  ensuring  that  staff  were  aware  of 
it.  I am  greatly  looking  forward  to  the  next  dialogue  on  volunteerism,  a 
subject  close  to  my  heart. 

Heather  Leong,  Computing  and  Communications  Services 


WUSC  STUDENT  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED 


I arrived  in  Canada  in  September  2005  from  Malawi  in  Southern  Africa 
because  I had  received  a scholarship  from  Campus  d’Alfred.  I had  com- 
pleted my  secondary  school  studies  with  no  hope  of  continuing,  but 
through  the  World  University  Service  of  Canada  program  in  Malawi,  1 
obtained  this  bursary  that  enabled  me  to  be  who  I am  today. 

I wish  to  thank  all  of  the  people  who  selected  me  for  this  program  and 
all  those  who  helped  find  financial  resources.  I would  also  like  to  thank  my 
professors,  who  worked  tirelessly  to  provide  me  with  a solid  foundation 
for  my  future,  and  everyone  who  helped  me  morally  and  physically  when  I 
lost  courage.  You  have  all  been  of  prime  importance  during  my  studies 
and  for  my  stability,  especially  when  the  workload  seemed  overwhelming 
and  difficult. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  my  studies  here,  I extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  the  staff  of  Campus  d'Alfrcd. 

Frida  Nkezabahizia 
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Zoology  Student’s  Got  Game 

Turning  kids  on  to  nature  is  purpose  of  board  game  series  created  by  U ofG  student 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Dogs,  cats,  a hedgehog, 
gerbils,  rats,  mice,  fish,  newts 
— especially  the  newts.  Liv 
Monck-Whipp  had  all  kinds  of  pets 
while  she  was  growing  up  and 
planning  to  become  a veterinarian. 
These  days  she  has  only  a dog  and  a 
cat  back  home  in  Windsor  and  a few 
fish  in  her  residence  room.  But  the 
fourth-year  zoology  student  has 
assembled  a menagerie  of  sorts  to 
populate  a new  line  of  board  games 
that  she  hopes  will  turn  on  a 
generation  of  kids  to  nature. 

Monck-Whipp  has  designed  and 
produced  five  children’s  games  so 
far.  With  a sixth  game  in  the  works, 
she  now  hopes  to  sell  her  series  to  ed- 
ucators and  even  to  book  chains  and 
toy  stores. 

She  knows  she  may  face  an  uphill 
struggle  in  selling  educational  board 
games  to  the  Nintendo  and  Wii  gen- 
eration. But  she  hopes  to  lure  elec- 
tronic-sawy  kids  with  something  of 
the  visceral  connection  to  the  out- 
doors developed  during  her  own 
outdoorsy  youth  in  southwestern 
Ontario. 

“I’d  like  them  to  think  that  nature 
is  as  cool  as  all  the  video  games  and 
cartoons  they  see  on  TV,”  she  says. 
“When  they  get  outside,  it’s  so  much 
more  interactive  than  TV.  I’d  like 
them  to  be  interested  in  science.” 
Under  her  own  imprint  of  Global 
Newt  Games,  Monck-Whipp  has  de- 
signed two  game  lines,  all  played  on 
custom-designed  boards  with  pieces 
and  cards  depicting  various  organ- 
isms. 

One  series  teaches  players  about 
ecology  by  building  on  key  concepts 
from  one  game  to  the  next. 


Global-Mania  challenges  kids  aged 
three  to  six  to  sort  out  mammals, 
birds  and  invertebrates  by  what  they 
eat  or  where  they  live.  Aqua-Mania 
teaches  players  aged  six  to  nine 
about  ecosystems  in  and  around  wa- 
ter. In  Biome-Mania,  players  aged 
nine  and  older  build  terrestrial  food 


chains  by  answering  questions  as 
they  move  around  the  board. 

Her  second  series  is  about  social 
insects.  Players  learn  about  insect  bi- 
ology and  behaviour  in  Ant  Colony 
(ages  nine  and  up)  and  Bee  Hive  (sue 
to  nine).  She’s  now  completing  a 
third  game  on  termites  for  ages  three 


to  six. 

All  the  games  may  be  played 
alone  or  with  others,  and  players  or 
teams  can  choose  to  compete  or 
co-operate.  The  idea  is  to  enable  kids 
to  have  fun  while  progressively 
learning  more  about  the  natural 
world,  she  says. 

To  assemble  the  games’  content, 
Monck-Whipp  started  with  her 
classroom  lessons  at  Guelph  and 
pursued  her  own  research.  “I  learned 
a ton  about  organisms  and  biomes 
doing  the  first  set.” 

She  says  having  to  explain  the 
material  in  kid-friendly  terms  forced 
her  to  learn  it  more  thoroughly  her- 
self. “You  have  to  go  through  the 
process  and  explain  it  to  a child.” 

Monck-Whipp,  who  is  taking  a 
course  at  Guelph  this  summer  to 
complete  her  degree,  also  grew  to  ap- 
preciate good  teachers  and  lecturers 
— no  small  consideration  as  she’s 
now  thinking  about  becoming  a 
teacher  herself. 

She  says  Profs.  Fred  Ramprashad, 
Tom  Nudds  and  Rob  McLaughlin  — 
all  in  the  Department  of  Integrative 
Biology  — were  particularly 
inspiring. 

Equally  important  was  her  Grade 
6 teacher,  who  started  Monck- 
Whipp  on  a tree-planting  kick  that 
has  continued  through  her  univer- 
sity years,  including  a stint  last  sum- 
mer in  New  Zealand.  Her  outdoor 
experiences  also  included  frequent 
school  camping  trips  and  Held  trips 
and  family  outings  around  Lake  Erie. 

Then  there  were  all  the  animals. 

“It  was  obvious  to  me  since  Olivia 
was  a very  small  child  that  she  was 
science-oriented,"  says  her  mother, 
Karen  Monck.  “We  had  19  pet  ani- 
mals at  one  time.” 


Monck  is  owner  of  Benchmark  j 
Publishing  and  Design  Inc.  in  Wind- 
sor, which  makes  and  sells  the 
games.  The  company  also  markets 
the  Liv  Wylde  series  of  kids’  nature 
books  written  and  illustrated  by 
Guelph  zoology  student  Jessica 
Morrison.  First  released  last  sum- 
mer, the  series  now  consists  of  six  ti-  j 
ties,  including  new  books  on  how  ; 
animals  live  in  the  desert,  the  Arctic 
and  the  tropics.  (See  At  Guelph  story 
“Go  Wild  With  Liv  Wylde,"  Oct.  25, 
2006.) 

For  the  past  four  years,  Morrison 
and  Monck-Whipp  have  traded 
book  and  game  ideas  back  and  forth 
as  classmates  and  roommates  at 
Guelph.  (Morrison  plans  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  in  animal  welfare 
and  philosophy.) 

Monck-Whipp  created  the  fore- 
runner of  Biome-Mania  as  a high 
school  biology  project.  She  spent  her 
undergraduate  summers  developing 
her  ideas,  including  designing  art- 
work and  concepts  subsequently 
used  by  her  mother  to  produce  the  j 
games. 

They’ve  promoted  the  games  to  J 
science  teachers  and  Montessori  I 
schools  and  had  a booth  at  a New 
York  trade  show  earlier  this  year. 

“People  were  very  excited  about 
them,”  says  Monck.  “I’ve  done  a lot  j 
of  searching  around  and  I can’t  find  J 
anything  like  any  of  them.  We’re /o-  / 
cusing  on  the  social  skills.  Each  game  ( 
is  designed  to  help  kids  develop  so-  / 
cial  skills  in  the  way  they’re  played,  ! 
which  I think  sets  them  apart  from 
other  games." 

The  board  games  and  the  Liv 
Wylde  books  are  marketed  together 
under  the  Blue  Green  Dreams  label 
at  www.bluegreendreams.com. 


A Growing  Collection 

Gift  to  help  catalogue  International  Harvester  photos  for  library  archives'  rural  heritage  collection 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Lynn  Ridley  doesn’t  remember 
for  sure,  but  she  may  well  have 
seen  machinery  or  household 
implements  made  by  International 
Harvester  Co.  during  childhood 
summers  spent  on  her  uncle’s  farm 
in  eastern  Ontario.  Now  her  recent 
donation  to  U of  G will  close  the 
circle  by  honouring  the  rural  roots  of 
her  late  uncle  Glenn  MacGregor  and 
by  helping  to  expand  the  collection 
of  rural  heritage  materials  in  the 
University  Library’s  archives. 

Ridley’s  $10,000  gift  is  paying  for 
a summer  student  to  finish  catalogu- 
ing almost  2,500  International  Har- 
vester photos  and  making  them 
available  to  users  of  the  library’s  ex- 
tensive rural  heritage  collection.  She 
received  an  inheritance  after  her  un- 
cle died  in  2004.  MacGregor  spent 
most  of  his  life  on  a farm  in 
Morewood,  southeast  of  Ottawa, 
where  he  served  on  the  local  munici- 
pal council  and  wrote  local  history. 

Working  on  the  photo  project  is 
Emily  Lancaster,  a U of  G classics 


graduate  now  doing  a master’s  de- 
gree in  library  and  information  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Since  arriving  at  Guelph  in  early 
May,  she  has  been  entering  informa- 
tion about  the  collected  photos  into 
a computer  spreadsheet  — the  first 
step  in  bringing  archival  material 
into  the  public  domain. 

The  collection  currently  fills  most 
of  a filing  cabinet  in  a corner  of  the 
basement  archives.  Tucked  into  rows 
of  postcard-sized  envelopes,  many  of 
the  photos  depict  farm  equipment 
and  machinery  made  by  Interna- 
tional Harvester.  But  it’s  not  all  trac- 
tors, threshers  and  harvesters.  The 
collection  also  includes  photos  of  the 
firm’s  dealerships  across  Canada  and 
of  customers  using  its  products  in 
their  farms,  gardens  and  homes  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  20th  century. 

Working  a page  at  a time,  one 
photo  per  page,  Lancaster  is  entering 
information  from  six  oversized 
binders  into  the  spreadsheet.  That 
information  — including  size,  date, 
subjects  and  pictured  items  — will 


eventually  become  the  reference 
point  for  TRELLIS  users  looking 
through  the  library’s  rural  heritage 
collection.  The  photos  themselves 
will  be  catalogued  with  call  numbers 
and  placed  into  the  collection, 
probably  later  this  year. 

Just  over  half  of  the  photos  had 
already  been  catalogued  by  archives 
volunteer  Robert  Smith.  Lancaster 
expects  to  complete  the  remainder 
this  summer. 

The  library  obtained  the  photo 
collection  from  the  archives  of  the 
former  Ontario  Agricultural  Mu- 
seum in  1999,  two  years  after  the 
museum  closed  in  Milton. 

With  this  and  similar  material  in 
the  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  Collec- 
tion, “we  will  attract  many  more  re- 
searchers from  across  Canada,”  says 
Lome  Bruce,  head  of  Archival  and 
Special  Collections.  “It’s  wonderful 
that  we  can  build  a tremendous  na- 
tional resource  and  digitize  images 
for  the  public  to  use.” 

International  Harvester  already 
occupies  a prominent  place  in  the 


rural  heritage  collection.  More  than 
100  advertising  posters  in  the  ar- 
chives make  up  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  poster  collection.  The 
posters  were  created  in  the  early 
1900s  to  market  the  firm’s  products 
across  Canada.  (A  sample  of  the 
posters  is  currently  on  display  in  the 
archives.) 

The  Hamilton-based  company 
billed  itself  then  as  “the  largest  agri- 
cultural implement  works  in  the 
British  Empire.”  Formed  in  1902 
through  a merger,  the  company  sold 
its  farm  implements  division  in  1986 
and  changed  its  name  to  Navistar  In- 


ternational Corp.  before  closing  the 
Hamilton  plant  in  1999. 

That  marketing  angle  no  doubt 
resonates  for  Ridley,  who  is  creative 
director  at  a Burlington  advertising 
company. 

Seeking  a way  to  commemorate 
MacGregor,  Ridley  looked  to  the  li- 
brary archives.  Lynn  Campbell,  the 
library’s  manager  of  development 
and  public  relations,  suggested  the 
rural  heritage  collection.  Recalling 
summers  of  her  youth  spent  on  the 
farm,  Ridley  says:  “It  seemed  like  the 
appropriate  thing  to  do  for  my 
uncle." 
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Are  You  Craving  Something  Homegrown? 

OAC  study  aims  to  break  down  barriers  standing  in  the  way  of  establishing  local  food  system 


1 BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Grocery  stores  have  organic, 
vegetarian  and  vegan  sections, 
' so  why  not  a locally  grown  section? 

U of  G researchers  are  embarking 
I on  a one-year  study  aimed  at  break- 
ing down  barriers  standing  in  the 
i way  of  establishing  a local  food  sys- 
tem. This  project  could  ultimately 
lead  to  shoppers  having  the  conve- 
nience of  going  to  any  local  grocery 
chain  and  buying  from  a section 
dedicated  to  food  produced  in 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 

“It’s  not  very  easy  for  consumers 
to  access  local  food  right  now  unless 
they  get  up  early  on  a Saturday  and 
go  to  the  farmers’  market,”  says  Prof. 
Karen  Landman,  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment (SEDRD),  who  is  part  of  the 
research  team.  “It’s  not  like  people 
j have  time  to  be  driving  across  the 
country  landscape  in  search  of  their 
| evening  meal.  It  has  to  be  made  more 
convenient.” 

Consumer  demand  for  local  food 
is  currently  booming,  says  Landman, 
but  there’s  no  system  in  place  to  feed 
it. 

"The  interest  in  a local  food  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  partly  a kick  back  at 
the  globalization  of  agriculture,  and 
it’s  creating  an  opportunity  for  both 
farmers  and  consumers.” 

Funded  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
i fairs  (OMAFRA),  the  study  involves 


interviewing  stakeholders  in  local 
food  production  and  consumption 
in  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  to 
find  out  what  the  common  problems 
and  opportunities  are.  The  research 
group  will  then  submit  a report  to 
the  ministry  with  a list  of 
recommendations. 

The  study  was  sparked  after 
Landman  and  a team  of  landscape 


architecture  students  completed  a 
research  project  for  OMAFRA  on  the 
current  status  of  the  local  food 
movement  across  North  America. 
They  found  that  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge in  making  local  food  available 
to  consumers  is  the  lack  of  an  overall 
distribution  system. 

Finding  channels  to  distribute 
their  products  is  difficult  for  local 


farmers,  says  Landman.  There  are 
often  regulations  in  place  that  pre- 
vent them  from  selling  directly  on 
their  farms. 

“And  nothing  is  in  place  for 
farmers  to  easily  distribute  their  food 
to  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  hospi- 
tals, school  boards  or  any  other  large 
institutions.” 

She  is  working  on  the  study  with 


Prof.  Charlotte  McCallum,  Geogra- 
phy, and  Prof.  Ricardo  Ramirez, 
SEDRD,  as  well  as  three  graduate 
students.  The  researchers  had  their 
first  meeting  with  city  and  county 
politicians  and  staff  this  month. 
They  will  now  move  on  to  conduct- 
ing workshops  with  growers  and 
larger  consumer-based  groups  such 
as  Guelph  restaurateurs. 

One  outcome  of  the  study  could 
be  a recommendation  that  grocery 
stores  have  a local  food  section, 
which  would  allow  farmers  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  larger  chains  and  give 
consumers  a more  convenient  way 
of  accessing  local  food,  says 
Landman.  Another  outcome  could 
be  a recommendation  to  hire  a local 
food  co-ordinator  for  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County. 

The  study  recommendations 
could  also  lead  to  policy  change  at 
the  municipal  and  provincial  levels 
to  remedy  identified  barriers,  she 
says. 

At  the  very  least,  the  study  will 
help  bring  all  stakeholders  together 
to  communicate  and  work  as  a 
whole. 

“A  lot  of  what’s  happening  right 
now  to  foster  local  food  production 
is  at  the  grassroots  level,  and  there  is 
no  organization  bringing  them  all 
together,”  says  Landman.  “This 
stakeholder  analysis  will  bring  peo- 
ple together,  so  even  after  the  re- 
search is  over,  they’ll  still  be 
communicating.” 


Recipe  Book  Touts  Local  Food 


IF  IT’S  NOT  GROWING  within  a 100-mile  radius  of 
campus,  you  won’t  find  it  listed  as  an  ingredient  in  this 
cookbook.  The  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture  has 
compiled  a booklet  of  100-mile  recipes  as  a way  of 
encouraging  people  to  eat  locally  grown  food. 

Knowing  where  your  food  comes  from  is  of  increas- 
ing interest  to  consumers,  says  department  chair  Prof. 
Rene  Van  Acker. 

“People  have  begun  to  view  food  as  more  than  just 
something  you  eat,”  he  says.  “The/ re  interested  in  other 
aspects  of  food,  including  where  it  comes  from.  Locally 
grown  food  is  the  next  big  thing,  much  larger  than  the 
draw  towards  organic  food.” 

Consumers  are  attracted  to  locally  grown  food  be- 
cause it’s  associated  with  better  quality,  he  says.  Consum- 
ers also  like  feeling  connected  to  the  food  they  eat. 

“In  some  cases,  they  want  to  trace  the  food  they  buy 
right  down  to  the  name  of  the  farmer  who  grew  it  because 
they  want  that  connection.  Farmers  have  a tremendous 
amount  of  credit  and  cachet  with  urban  people.” 

Eating  locally  also  means  eating  seasonally,  he  says. 
Because  the  booklet  was  created  during  the  winter,  the 


recipes  include  homegrown  ingredients  that  are 
flourishing  in  Ontario  at  that  time  of  year.  Some  of 
the  recipes  include  potato  pancakes,  baked  trout, 
turkey  barley  soup  and  carrot  cake. 

Prof.  Ann  Clark,  who  helped  compile  the  recipes 
with  past  department  secretary  Carmela  Della 
Donne,  says  eating  locally  and  seasonally  has  huge 
environmental  benefits  because  of  the  reduced  need 
for  transporting,  processing,  packaging  and  refrig- 
erating the  food. 

“Estimates  of  food  travel  for  a typical  meal  range 
from  1,500  to  2,500  miles,”  says  Clark.  “It  makes 
sense  to  construct  meals  from  locally  produced  ele- 
ments.” 

Although  this  is  the  first  initiative  by  the  depart- 
ment to  encourage  consumers  to  eat  locally,  she  says 
it’s  just  one  example  of  a number  of  projects  hap- 
pening in  the  area.  “This  is  just  one  step.  First  you 
plant  the  seed  and  then  you  nurture  it.” 

Online  copies  of  the  recipe  booklet  are  available 
at  www.plant.uoguelph.ca/documents/100_mile_ 
recipe_cookbook.pdf. 


‘At  U of  G,  We  Do  Change  Lives  and  Improve  Life’ 


Continued  from  page  1 


campus,”  says  Cunningham.  “There 
is  no  doubt  that  U of  G is  one  of  Can- 
ada’s top  universities,  and  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  built  our  brand  on  a 
solid  institutional  foundation.  We 
need  the  strength  of  Guelph’s  tradi- 
tional brand  image  as  we  build  the 
University’s  reputation  in  today’s 
marketplace.  The  competition  for 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  as  well  as 
donors  and  research  support,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  The  strength  of  a 
university’s  brand  has  become  more 
important  in  the  higher-education 
sector  as  universities  and  colleges  try 
to  differentiate  themselves.” 

Working  with  Toronto-based 
Cundari  SFP,  the  U of  G marketing 
group  conducted  multiple  focus 
groups  and  interviews  with  stake- 
| holders,  including  faculty,  staff,  cur- 
rent Guelph  students,  high  school 
j students  and  U of  G alumni. 

In  fact,  it  was  a Guelph  grad  who 
! helped  pinpoint  the  University’s  new 
I tag  line  when  he  declared:  “U  of  G is 


all  about  life.  It  should  be  the  life 
brand.”  Another  respondent  echoed 
that,  saying:  “Guelph  should  define 
its  leadership  in  terms  of  sustainable 
life  systems.” 

From  comments  like  these  and  an 
analysis  of  the  University’s  strengths 
came  the  words:  “Changing  Lives, 
Improving  Life.” 

“This  tag  line  is  clear  and  makes 
the  point  that  U of  G is  dedicated  to 
protecting  and  cultivating  the  essen- 
tials of  life  — water,  land,  the  envi- 
ronment, health,  community, 
commerce,  culture  and  learning,” 
says  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
“The  University’s  mission  statement 
and  strategic  objectives  are  the  foun- 
dation of  its  brand  promise,  but  this 
tag  line  is  our  summary  of  those 
promises.  They  define  our  aspira- 
tions and  achievements.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  we  do  change  lives 
and  improve  life.” 

According  to  Cunningham, 
“these  are  words  the  University 


should  ‘own’  in  the  higher-educa- 
tion marketplace  — a feat  we  will 
accomplish  by  using  them  on  U of  G 
promotional  materials  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  trademarked  identi- 
fier. By  fall,  they  will  be  in  use  on 
admissions  material,  alumni  com- 
munications, departmental  bro- 
chures and  other  promotional 
materials. 

"We  heard  over  and  over  again 
that  the  U of  G message  should  be 
bold  and  distinctive,  easy  to  under- 
stand, true  to  the  University’s  mis- 
sion and  relevant  to  our  global 
society.  We  think  ‘Changing  Lives, 
Improving  Life’  does  that,  and  it 
tested  extremely  well.” 


UNIVERSITY  RESEARCHERS  will 
soon  be  able  to  access  a host  of 
new  databases  and  resources,  thanks 
to  a funding  boost  from  the  Ontario 
Council  of  University  Libraries  and 
the  OntarioBuys  program. 

These  groups  have  pledged  $1.15 
million  over  the  next  three  years  to 
support  the  Ontario  Data  Docu- 
mentation, Extraction  Service  and 
Infrastructure  Initiative  (ODESI),  a 
new  service  that  will  give  university 
researchers  unprecedented  access  to 
a significant  number  of  datasets. 


The  University  also  has  a new 
cornerstone  image  that  combines 
the  tag  line  with  the  U of  G identifier 
and  a new  pallette  of  colours  and 
typography  to  help  University  de- 
signers achieve  a distinctive  and  con- 
sistent look  on  Guelph  publications 
and  websites. 

“How  successful  we  are  will  de- 
pend on  the  University’s  No.  1 mar- 
keting resource  — its  people,”  says 
Cunningham.  “The  launch  of  our 
new  website  and  the  revision  of  the 
University’s  graphic  standards  for 
publications  will  provide  a mandate 
for  all  U of  G departments  to  begin 
using  the  cornerstone  on  external 
marketing  materials.  When  you  pro- 


ODESI,  which  will  be  led  by 
Carleton  University  in  partnership 
with  U of  G,  will  provide  faculty  and 
students  with  tools  for  finding,  ex- 
tracting and  analyzing  data  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  Statis- 
tics Canada,  polling  data  and  other 
national  and  international  data 
sources. 

The  service  will  enable  research- 
ers to  analyze  data  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  than  ever  before,  says  in- 
terim project  manager  Bo 
Wandschneider,  associate  director 


mote  a Guelph  program,  use  the 
“Changing  Lives,  Improving  Life” 
tag  line.  In  a marketplace  where  con- 
sumers are  hooked  on  logos  and  slo- 
gans, brand  recognition  requires 
consistent  brand  promotion.” 

Copies  of  the  cornerstone  ele- 
ment and  a preliminary  quick  refer- 
ence guide  to  proper  use  are  now 
available  for  campus  users  and  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  University’s 
graphic  standards  guide  and  web  de- 
sign guide  over  the  summer. 

Queries  about  use  should  be  di- 
rected to  Mary  Dickieson  at  Ext. 
58706  for  printed  material  and 
Stuart  Robertson  at  Ext.  56579  for 
web-related  issues. 


of  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services. 

It  will  also  enhance  the  ability  of 
students  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velop numeracy  skills,  he  says.  For 
example,  it  will  be  possible  to  search 
opinion  polls  across  hundreds  of 
datasets  and  collections  to  see  trends 
and  historical  patterns. 

“To  date,  such  comparative  anal- 
ysis has  been  lacking  due  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  labour 
needed  to  search  and  locate  data 
manually,”  he  says. 


[portable 

[Affordable 

Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 
1 >11.  1 

! |j  | taro*  Formal  Printing  By: 

^Roland 

Banner-Up  Retractable  j j t-j  j*  | i 

Library  Initiative  to  Boost  Access 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
Georgian  Bay  in  Penetanguishene/ 
Midland  area,  close  to  Discovery 
Harbour  and  Awenda  and  Beausoleil 
parks,  sandy  beach,  full  kitchen,  gas 
fireplace,  satellite  TV,  dock,  walking 
trails,  suitable  for  four  adults  or  fam- 
ily of  six,  available  June,  July  and 
August,  $800  a week,  photos  avail- 
able, 519-822-8727  or  petraib@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Southampton  cottage,  sleeps  four, 
$700  a week  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, Melody,  Ext.  54337  or  m.wren@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519- 
836-6745  or  fhmoll@rogers.com. 


FOR  SALE 


Arizona  water  cooler,  holds  20-litre 
jug,  Dorothy,  519-822-4295. 


Total  Gym  Platinum,  includes  all 
accessories  and  workout  videos;  por- 
table stepper;  Billy  Blank  workout 
videos  and  resistance  bands;  Pilates 
Circle,  bands  and  workout  video; 
semi-circular  glass  table  with  two 
shelves,  black  wrought-iron  look, 
everything  in  mint  condition, 
519-837-4378. 


See  You  In 
September! 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  At  Guelph 
for  the  summer  semester. 

The  first  issue  of  the  fall 
semester  will  appear  Sept.  12. 
Copy  deadline  is  Sept.  4. 

Have  a great  summer! 


Bright  spacious  basement  apartment 
in  Stevenson/Emma  area,  parking, 
laundry,  close  to  shopping,  ideal  for 
mature  female  or  professional  cou- 
ple, non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
July  1,  $675  a month  inclusive, 
519-836-7587  Monday  to  Friday 
between  6 and  9 p.m. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  cottage, 
minutes  to  Sauble  Beach  and 
Southampton,  1V§  baths,  walking 
trails,  suitable  for  professionals, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  $1,100  a 
week,  long-term  rental  available, 
519-934-1328  or  l.miller@bmts. 
com. 


Two-bedroom  furnished  house 
close  to  University,  shops,  parks  and 
walking  trails,  fireplace,  deck,  suit- 
able for  visiting  faculty  or  working 
professionals,  available  Sept.  1 to 
Nov.  30, 2007,  $ 1 ,200  a month  inclu- 
sive, mmaidmen@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  downtown 
London  for  responsible  tenants, 
close  to  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  on-site  laundry,  available 
now,  $550  a month  per  bedroom  or 
entire  condo  for  $1,100  a month 
inclusive,  one-year  lease,  Lena, 
519-843-3470  or  nudds.family@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Four  Firestone  Firehawk  GTA 
P205/60R15  tires,  519-823-1909  or 
whjohnso@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


1983  Toyota  Corolla,  as  is,  runs  well 
but  needs  body  work,  will  also  sell 
for  parts  or  tires,  Mike,  519-822- 
2539. 


PlayStation  Portable,  like  new,  still 
in  box,  includes  protective  hard  case, 
soft  holding  case  and  two  games,  Ext. 
52049. 


Three-bedroom  south-end  home  on 
54-foot  lot  in  Pine  Ridge,  2,500 
square  feet,  backs  onto  green  belt, 
finished  basement,  519-763-4358  or 
519-760-8973. 


Heritage  property  in  Elora/Salem, 
3.2  acres,  scenic  riverside  location, 
original  stone  house  with  large  addi- 
tion, detached  garage,  opportunity 
for  lot  severance,  salembridge@ 
hotmail.com. 


Homelite  12-inch  gas-powered 
chainsaw,  like  new;  eight-foot 
Americana  II  pool  table  with 
snooker  and  pool  balls,  cues  and 
wall-mount  rack;  Sony  dual-deck 
cassette  player,  model  TC-WR590, 
Ron,  519-824-5255. 


Women’s  Mountain  Horse  Rimffost 


paddock  boots,  size  6,  never  worn, 
519-821-7331. 


WANTED 


New  members  for  Wheels  of  Thun- 
der, a team  participating  in  the  2007 
Big  Bike  for  Heart  and  Stroke  event 
Aug.  15  at  2 p.m.,  20-minute  ride, 
participants  required  to  raise  at  least 
$50  in  pledges,  Rebecca,  Ext.  56039 
or  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Two  Midas  cichlids  in  need  of  good 
home,  Neil,  nrooney@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  friendly  cats  aged  five  and  six 
looking  for  new  home,  both  in  good 
health,  great  with  children,  could  be 
taken  together  or  individually, 
kpreibis@uoguelph.ca  or  shenson@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Habitat 

for  Humanity* 

Wellington  County 


Free  two-piece  wall  unit,  two  glass 


We  Sell 


doors  on  top  with  two  doors  below, 


Windows 

Doors 


Ext.  56505. 


Kitchen  Cabinets 


FAMILY  MEDIATOR 

D.  Michael  B.  Bean  Q.C. 

fair,  fast,  friendly,  affordable 

35  years  practising  family  law 

now  acting  exclusively  as  a mediator/arbitrator 

Member  - ADR  Institute  Ont. 

- Family  Mediation  Canada 

- Ont.  Assn.  For  Family  Mediation 

Tel:  519-824-3095  • Fax:  519-824-3399 
email:  mbean@sentex.net 


ReStore 

45  Dawson  Road 

Unit  4.  Guelph.  Ontario.  N1H  IB1 
tel:  519-780-2323 

Monday  - Friday  10AM  - 5PM 
Saturday  9AM  - 4PM 


We  sett  new  and  used  tnMen&Ys  tot  Lome  tenovavion  and 

repair  donated  hy  manufacturers.  retailers  and  homeowners 


PRICES  50%  - 80%  BELOW  RETAIL 


FOUND 


Sinks  & Vanities 
Electrical  Fixtures  & Supplies 
Plumbing  Fixtures  & Supplies 
Liglitiing  Fixtures 


Planning  a renovation?  Recycle  your  unwanted 
materials  by  donating  them  to  the  ReStore. 


iPod  shuffle  on  lawn  next  to  Bovey 
Building,  contact  Jeff  at  jpowell@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Shingles 
Flooring 
Ceramic  Tiles 
Hardware 
New  Paint 
Patio  Furniture 
and  much  more 


Kitchen  sets  (cabinets,  appliances,  sinks) 
particularly  appreciated.  FREE  PICK-UP 

Revenue  from  the  ReStore  is  used  to  build 
Habitat  for  homes  in  Guelph/Wellington  County 


Guelph's  Feature  Home 


$899,900 

Straight  from  the  Pages  of  Architecture  and  Design 

You  will  find  this  custom-designed  house  by  a Toronto  architect  exquisite  in  all  its  features. 
Recently  restored  beyond  today's  building  standards,  this  fine  home  is  set  on  the  deepest  lot 
on  the  street  backing  onto  protected  wetlands  and  a conservation  area.  Superb  features 
of  this  home  include  a second-floor  catwalk,  front-entrance  code-accessible  security  gates, 
designer  kitchen  with  all  the  built-ins,  granite  countertops,  butler's  pantry,  maple  flooring, 
library  with  wall-to-wall  beech  wood  shelves,  imported  tile,  huge  master  bedroom  that 
highlights  a sitting  area  with  palatial  windows  with  views  of  the  conservation  area  and 
private  balcony.  This  fascinating  home  brings  country  and  city  life  together,  and  you'll  have 
to  see  it  yourself  to  truly  appreciate  its  allure  and  distinct  character.  Just  minutes  from  the 
Hanlon,  Stone  Road  Mall  and  an  abundance  of  other  amenities. 

To  see  this  home,  call  Paula  Kellesis  at  519-831-2727  or  feel  free 
to  view  a detailed  audio  virtual  tour  by  visiting  me  at  www.paulakellesis.com. 

mm 

...........  -3.“-  519-837-0466,  Ext.  160 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  8.  half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  is  hosting  an  inter- 
pretive program  in  the  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  Sundays  through- 
out the  summer.  Tours  begin  at  1 1 
a.m.  and  2 p.m.  at  the  J.C.  Taylor 
Centre,  and  an  interpretive  natural- 
ist will  be  on  hand  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Upcoming  themes  are  “Evolu- 
tion of  the  Modern  Garden”  June  24, 
“Ten  Gross  Things  in  Your  Garden” 
July  1,  "The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the 
Vascular"  July  8 and  “Who’s  Been  in 
Your  Garden?”  July  15. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  work- 
shops on  dragonflies  and  damselflies 
July  1 1 and  hawks  Sept.  7.  Both  run 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  cost  $50. 
Registration  and  payment  are  due 
June  27  and  Aug.  24,  respectively. 
Call  Ext.  52358. 


Coming  up  in  the  fall  semester  are 
all-day  workshops  on  late-summer 
blooms  Sept.  12  and  growing  native 
woody  plants  from  seed  Sept.  18  or 
20.  All  sessions  run  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
52358  or  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
arboretum. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  fundraising  plant  sale  Sept.  8 
from  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  R.J. 
Hilton  Centre  on  College  Avenue 
East.  For  more  details  or  to  buy  a 
catalogue,  call  Ext.  52113. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
volunteers  host  the  15th  annual 
Gardenscapes,  a self-guided  tour  of 
1 1 local  gardens,  June  24  from  noon 
to  5:30  p.m.,  rain  or  shine.  Tickets 
are  $12.  For  more  information,  call 
519-837-0010  or  visit  www.msac.ca. 


NOTICE 


The  Department  of  Athletics  hosts 
the  first  Gryphon  Golf  Classic  June 
25  at  the  Cutten  Club.  Register  at 
www.athletics.uoguelph.ca/Alumni. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  holds  a yard  sale  June  23 
from  8 a.m.  to  noon. 


SEMINARS 


OVC  hosts  a talk  by  Mick  Bhatia, 
director  and  senior  scientist  at  the 
McMaster  Stem  Cell  and  Cancer 
Research  Institute  and  a Canada 
Research  Chair  in  McMaster’s  Fac- 
ulty of  Health  Sciences,  June  27  at 
noon  in  OVC  1713.  His  topic  is 
“Characterization  and  Future  Appli- 
cations of  Human  Embryonic  Stem 
Cells.” 


Leonard  Barolli  of  the  Fukuoka 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Japan  is 
guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence seminar  series  June  28.  On  July 


11,  post-doctoral  researcher  Carlos 
Sopuerta  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics discusses  “The  Role  of  Scientific 
Computation  in  Relativistic  Astro- 
physics.” The  seminars  begin  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Reynolds  219. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  Teaching  Support 
Services  (TSS)  programs  or  to 
obtain  more  information,  visit 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  hosts  the  day-long  symposium 
“Web-Enhanced  Learning  With 
Blackboard”  July  18,  focusing  on  the 
innovative  ways  that  Blackboard 
technology  (formerly  WebCT)  has 
been  used  in  teaching  across  cam- 
pus. The  day  will  feature  topic- 
focused  working  groups,  presenta- 
tions and  a guest  panel  showcasing 
unique  uses  of  tools  and  techniques. 


The  ongoing  “Teaching  on  the 
Edge”  discussion  group  continues 
throughout  the  summer,  with  ses- 
sions scheduled  for  June  25,  July  9 
and  23  and  Aug.  20. 


TSS  will  offer  training  this  summer 
for  instructors  who  are  preparing 
courses  for  fall  using  Blackboard 
technology.  For  those  who  prefer  a 
methodical  approach  to  training  or 
who  are  new  to  Blackboard,  a guided 
workshop  is  being  offered  July  4 and 
Aug.  16  and  30.  For  instructors 


already  comfortable  with  the  tech- 
nology, a self-guided  workshop  runs 
June  21,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  5. 


TSS  will  offer  Blackboard  drop-in 
clinics  twice  a week  over  the  sum- 
mer. Instructors  can  stop  by  the  TSS 
Learning  Technology  Lab  in 
McLaughlin  200-A  for  help  with 
course  development  Wednesdays 
from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Danielle 
Battram,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  June  28  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  306.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Role  of  Epinephrine  in  the  Acute 
Caffeine-Induced  Glucose  Intoler- 
ance in  Humans.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Terry  Graham. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


McCrae  House  will  host  a Canada 
Day  celebration  July  1 from  noon  to 
4 p.m.  Starting  July  4 and  running 
Wednesdays  all  summer,  the  muse- 
um will  offer  afternoon  teas  from  2 
to  4 p.m.  Reservations  are  required 
at  5 1 9-836- 1 22 1 . McCrae  House  will 
also  host  a museum  camp  for  chil- 
dren aged  six  to  10  from  July  16  to  20 
and  a Teddy  Bear  Picnic  Aug.  16.  For 
details,  visit  guelph.ca/museum. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion’s annual  “Painting  on  the 
Green”  show  and  sale  runs  June  23 
and  24  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the 
Hospice  Wellington  Centre  at  the 
corner  of  Scottsdale  and  Kortright. 


Harcourt  Memorial  United  Church 
hosts  “Guelph  Cares:  Africa’s  Dying 
Can’t  Wait,”  a fundraiser  in  support 
of  Dr.  Anne-Marie  Zajdlik’s  Masai 
for  Africa  project,  June  23  from  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.harcourtuc.ca. 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  officially  opens  its  28th 
annual  Insights  Juried  Art  Exhibi- 
tion June  20  from  8 to  10  p.m.  The 
show  continues  until  Sept.  3.  The 
museum  hosts  its  annual  Summer 
Thyme  Herb  Fair  June  23  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  Antique  and  Clas- 
sic Car  Show  Aug.  26  from  noon  to  4 
p.m. 


The  28th  annual  Elora  Festival  runs 
July  13  to  Aug.  5.  On  July  7,  the  festi- 
val presents  “Fair  in  the  Square,”  a 
free  family  fun  day  from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  For  complete  details,  visit 
elorafestival.com. 


The  second  annual  Faery  Fest  to 
benefit  the  children’s  ward  of 
Guelph  General  Hospital  runs  June 
23  and  24  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at 
Riverside  Park.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.faeryfest.com. 


More  Than  Kids’  Stuff 

English  prof  explores  history  of  British  pantomine,  which  often  had  fairy  tales  at  its  core  but  was  trimmed  with  social  commentary 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Last  month,  Shrek  the  Third  broke  box 
office  records  by  generating  $122  million 
! in  its  opening  weekend.  Part  of  the  film’s 
! appeal,  for  some,  is  the  multi-layered  humour 
and  double  entendre  that  are  communicated 
through  the  movie’s  classic  fairy-tale 
characters  such  as  Prince  Charming,  Snow 
White,  Cinderella  and  Puss  in  Boots.  Although 
this  is  a seemingly  innovative  addition  to 
modern  children’s  entertainment,  Prof. 
Jennifer  Schacker,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  says  it’s  nothing  new. 

“We  tend  to  see  fairy  tales  as  something  for 
children,  and  we  think  of  films  like  Shrek  and 
others  that  seem  to  be  talking  at  several  levels 
as  modern,  when  in  fact  this  kind  of  self-par- 
ody has  a 500-year  history,”  says  Schacker.  She 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  a four-year  study  exam- 
ining the  history  of  British  pantomime,  a tradi- 
I tional  form  of  Christmastime  theatre  that 
often  has  a fairy  tale  at  its  core  and  is  trimmed 
with  varying  degrees  of  social  commentary 
throughout. 

The  project,  titled  “Cross-Dressed  Tales: 
French  Fairy  Tales  and  the  British  Pantomime 
Tradition,”  looks  at  the  structure  of  the  fairy 
tale  within  British  pantomime  and  how  a num- 
ber of  French  fairytales  from  the  late  1600s  and 
early  1700s  found  their  way  to  the  English 
stage. 

“For  hundreds  of  years,  panto’s  appeal  has 
crossed  lines  of  age  and  class,  and  yet  the  con- 
tent and  style  of  the  performances  run  counter 


to  many  dominant  North  American  assump- 
tions about  family  entertainment,”  she  says, 
noting  that  issues  of  class,  gender,  sexuality 
and  politics  were  commonly  addressed  — 
playfully  and  with  bawdy  humour  — in  this 
forum. 

In  the  history  of  fairy  tales  as  entertainment 
in  the  English  language,  there’s  a missing  chap- 
ter, says  Schacker.  There’s  a lot  of  scholarship, 
criticism  and  awareness  surrounding  what 
goes  on  in  the  adaptation  of  fairy  tales  into  film 
and  animation,  but  such  adaptations  are  usu- 
ally compared  directly  with  earlier  print 
versions,  she  says. 

“There’s  a gap  in  our  accounts  of  the  history 
of  the  fairy  tale.  Theatrical  adaptations  of  tales 
co-existed  with  the  print  versions  and  early 
cinema.  For  example,  early  British  cinema 
drew  extensively  on  the  personnel  and  stage- 
craft of  the  early  English  music  hall  and  panto- 
mime. There’s  an  intersection  between  these 
media  that  hasn’t  been  fully  accounted  for.” 

Pantomime  is  often  considered  to  be 
quintessentially  English,  says  Schacker,  but  it 
has  elements  of  French  influence  embedded  in 
its  history. 

“In  pre-revolutionary  France,  writers  used 
the  fairy  tale  to  talk  about  issues  they  couldn’t 
address  directly  in  'serious’  tracks.  The  genre 
was  seen  as  common  and  trivial  and  associated 
with  women  and  children,  but  at  the  same 
time,  this  marginality  is  exactly  what  gave  it  its 
power.  A group  of  French  writers,  most  of 
whom  were  female,  were  addressing  topics  that 


were  dangerous  to  talk  about  openly.  But  in  the 
context  of  the  literary  tale,  one  could  perform 
subtle  and  coded  critiques  of  the  monarchy, 
matrimony  and  so  on  because  people  could 
dismiss  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  by  saying 
it  was  all  just  a fairy  tale.” 

The  French  fairy-tale  tradition  became 
popular  in  England,  but  many  scholars  have 
assumed  that  the  subtext  of  the  social  com- 
mentary was  lost  in  translation,  she  says,  add- 
ing that  this  resulted  in  a “flattening”  of  the 
potential  of  the  art  form  to  speak  as  effectively 
to  audiences. 

This  is  often  found  in  contemporary  chil- 
dren’s adaptations  of  fairy  tales,  which  tend  to 
be  fairly  linear,  message-driven  narratives,  she 
says. 

“The  cheap,  easy  jokes  that  try  to  be  up-to- 
the-minute  don’t  demand  much  self-reflection 
from  audiences  and  don’t  ask  us  to  question 
anything  about  our  current  culture.  I like  sto- 
ries that  leave  audiences  a bit  unsettled  and  get 
people  talking  and  thinking  about  matters  they 
usually  take  for  granted.  Children’s  entertain- 
ment as  we  know  it  has  completely  retreated 
from  that.  Much  of  it  is  formulaic,  moralistic 
and  without  much  potential  to  cultivate  intelli- 
gent audiences.  In  many  recent  fairy-tale  adap- 
tations, I find  little  of  the  narrative  and  moral 
ambiguity  that  characterize  earlier  versions  of 
tales.” 

Schacker  is  currently  planning  an  interdis- 
ciplinary colloquium  on  the  materiality  of  the 
fairy  tale  to  be  held  Nov.  2 at  U of  G's 


TransCanada  Institute.  Featured  speakers  wifi 
include  scholars  from  New  York,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Tennessee,  Massachusetts  and  Guelph. 

“One  of  the  things  going  on  right  now  in 
fairy-tale  studies  is  a fundamental  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  genre’s  received  history,”  she  says. 
“Much  of  what’s  been  taken  for  granted,  like 
the  fairy  tale’s  supposed  function  as  an  ‘escape’ 
from  reality  or  the  genre’s  ‘oral  origins,’  is  now 
the  subject  of  pretty  heated  debate.” 

There’s  sometimes  a divide  between  people 
who  study  the  literary  fairy  tale  and  those  who 
study  oral  traditions,  she  adds. 

“Oral,  written  and  theatrical  forms  don’t 
have  completely  separate  histories.  What’s  ex- 
citing about  taking  pantomime  into  consider- 
ation is  that  it  changes  our  understanding  of 
the  various  ways  this  genre  has  addressed  mat- 
ters of  social,  sexual,  political  and  scientific 
change.  And  most  scholarship  on  the  history  of 
the  fairy  tale  completely  overlooks  British 
pantomime.” 

The  fairy  tale,  she  says,  is  alive  and  well,  not 
only  in  animated  films  but  also  in  children’s  lit- 
erature and  various  adult  genres. 

“The  genre  is  part  of  our  culture,  and  it’s 
important  to  historicize  that.  In  oral,  written, 
theatrical  and  cinematic  form,  these  stories,  set 
long  ago  and  far  away,  have  demonstrated  their 
potential  to  interrogate  and  explore  the  here 
and  now.  The  subversive  potential  of  the  fairy 
tale  is  powerful.  It  has  a history,  and  it  can  open 
up  new  ways  of  exploring  our  own  social 
climate.” 
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Come  on  Home! 

' Homecoming  2007 features  football , festival , fun 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Friends,  football  and  a new 
festival  are  all  on  the  roster  for 
Homecoming  Sept.  21  and  22. 

“Homecoming  is  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  campus  to  see  all 
the  new  developments,  to  catch  up 
with  old  friends  and  make  new  ones, 
and  to  remember  all  the  great  times 
you  experienced  here,”  says  Jason 
Moreton,  director  of  alumni  affairs. 
“U  of  G is  the  No.  1 university  in 
Canada  and  a place  where  memories 
are  made.  Come  back  to  Homecom- 
ing Weekend  to  create  some  new 
memories.” 

Homecoming  begins  Friday 
night  with  the  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
This  year’s  inductees  are  Cassie 
Campbell,  five-time  captain  of  the 
Canadian  national  women’s  hockey 


team;  wrestler  Chris  Crooks;  three- 
sport  athlete  Tony  Kosztyo;  Toronto 
Argonauts  linebacker  Mike  O’Shea; 
and  the  1996/97  men’s  hockey  team. 

“We  are  proud  to  recognize  an- 
other class  of  excellent  Gryphons,” 
says  Tom  Kendall,  director  of  athlet- 
ics. “These  athletes  have  done  much 
to  enhance  the  positive  image  and 
reputation  of  the  Gryphon  athletic 
program,  and  they  have  developed  a 
foundation  of  excellence  that  future 
athletes  will  strive  to  achieve.  We 
welcome  them  into  the  Hall  of  Fame 
family.” 

The  Glory  Bowl,  featuring 
alumni  Gryphon  football  players, 
kicks  off  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at 
Alumni  Stadium.  Also  at  10  a.m.,  the 
Golden  Griddle  will  be  serving  up 
free  pancakes.  Donations  will  be 
accepted. 

See  GRYPHONS  on  page  12 


Chair  Will  Boost 
Cereals  Industry 


Food  scientist  to  help  expand  uses  for  Ontario  wheat 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G and  the  Ontario  Cereals 
Industry  Research  Council 
(OCIRC)  have  launched  a presti- 
gious Industry  Research  Chair  in 
Cereal  Technology  designed  to 
expand  uses  for  Ontario-grown 
wheat  and  to  market  growth. 

Prof.  Koushik  Seetharaman,  a 
recognized  researcher,  food  science 
consultant  and  former  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Penn  State,  was  selected  for 
the  position  following  an  interna- 
tional search.  He  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  this  month. 

“This  new  chair  will  greatly  accel- 
erate research  in  cereal  processing 
and  baked  goods,  which  are  a 
multi-billion-dollar  sector  of  the 
Ontario  agri-food  industry,”  says 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-presi- 
dent (research).  “It  will  be  at  the  core 
of  emerging  innovation  and  a grow- 
ing economic  cluster  in  wheat  and 
related  cereals  science.” 

Funding  for  the  $1.1 -million  en- 
dowed chair  was  provided  by  the 
OCIRC,  the  federally  funded  Agri- 
cultural Adaptation  Council  and  the 
University.  The  funding  will  support 
research  startup  costs,  including 
equipment,  materials  and  support 
for  technical  staff,  post-doctoral  re- 


searchers and  graduate  students. 

“The  industry  research  chair  is 
very  important  to  the  future  of  our 
sector,”  says  Henry  Olechowski, 
OCIRC  president  and  director  of  re- 
search for  Hyland  Seeds.  “We  are 
very  excited  to  have  a scientist  of  the 
world-class  calibre  of  Dr.  Seeth- 
amaran  with  an  outstanding  track 
record  of  working  with  industry.” 

See  CEREAL  on  page  14 


Profs.  Brenda  Coomber,  Biomedical  Sciences,  and  Paul  Woods,  Clinical  Studies,  are  co-directors  of  U ofG’s 
new  Institute  for  Comparative  Cancer  Investigation.  PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

Sentinels  for  Cancer 

New  cancer  centre , research  network  aim  to  improve  treatment  in  pets  and  people 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Anew  U of  G institute  for 
treating  and  studying  cancer  in 
pets  will  help  researchers  and 
clinicians  learn  more  about  how  to 
tackle  the  disease  in  people  as  well, 
says  Prof.  Brenda  Coomber,  Biome- 
dical Sciences,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  for  Comparative  Cancer 
Investigation  (ICCI). 

Launched  this  summer,  the  insti- 
tute — the  only  one  at  a Canadian 
university  — will  provide  cancer 
care  for  companion  animals  and  en- 
able U of  G researchers  to  study  the 
disease  in  animals  and  humans  alike. 


The  institute  will  be  directed  jointly 
by  Coomber  and  clinical  studies 
professor  Paul  Woods. 

The  ICCI  will  include  an  ex- 
panded and  revamped  Animal  Can- 
cer Care  Centre  for  diagnosis, 
treatment,  teaching  and  clinical  re- 
search within  the  OVC  Teaching 
Hospital.  It  will  also  involve  a virtual 
network  of  more  than  30  cancer  re- 
searchers from  five  colleges  across 
campus  working  with  collaborators 
at  other  institutions  in  southern  On- 
tario and  beyond. 

“We  already  have  on  campus  a 
large  number  of  faculty  interested  in 


Musical  Improvisation,  Social  Change 
Focus  of  Major  New  Research  Grant 


English  prof  to  lead  seven-year  international  initiative  involving  18  universities 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Musical  improvisation  as  a 
model  for  political,  cultural 
and  ethical  dialogue  and  action  is  the 
focus  of  a $4-million  international 
community/university  research 
project  headed  by  Prof.  Ajay  Heble, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies. 

The  “Improvisation,  Commu- 
nity and  Social  Practice"  project  in- 
volves researchers  from  18 


universities  across  Canada,  the 
United  States,  England  and  Austra- 
lia. It  is  supported  by  a $2.5-million 
Major  Collaborative  Research  Initia- 
tives (MCRI)  grant  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC).  The  project  is  one 
of  only  two  initiatives  to  receive  a 
prestigious  MCRI  grant  this  year. 

“This  grant  is  testimony  to  Ajay’s 
excellence  as  a researcher  and  the 
importance  of  this  work,”  says  presi- 


dent Alastair  Summerlee.  “This  re- 
search will  propel  Canada  into  being 
a world  leader  and  focal  point  for 
leading-edge  critical  research  on 
improvisation.” 

SSHRC  president  Chad  Gaffield 
says  the  council  is  “proud  to  support 
top-quality  collaborative  research 
initiatives  such  as  this  one.  This  pro- 
ject is  helping  us  build  Canada’s  re- 
search strength  and  capacity. 
Collaboration  among  research  disci- 


plines can  create  new  forms  of 
knowledge  that  build  understand- 
ing, while  training  the  next 
generation  of  scholars.” 

Besides  the  SSHRC  support, 
funds  were  committed  by  U of  G, 
McGill  University,  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  University  de 
Montreal,  as  well  as  private  partners 
and  stakeholders. 

Improvisation  is  arguably  the 
See  MUSIC  on  page  14 


cancer,”  says  Coomber,  who  has 
studied  tumour  biology  at  Guelph 
for  more  than  15  years. 

She  says  companion  animals  of- 
fer benefits  beyond  conventional  ro- 
dent models.  Many  of  the  same 
kinds  of  cancer  affect  both  people 
and  pets  — especially  dogs  — in 
similar  ways,  including  disease  de- 
velopment and  spread. 

“These  similarities  make  them  a 
very  good  model  for  human  dis- 
ease," she  says. 

More  important,  pets  arriving  at 
the  OVC  hospital  for  diagnosis  or 
See  CANCER  on  page  14 
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Travel  CUTS  was  never  just 
for  Students. 


• Language  Learning  In  50  countries  • Dedicated  group  travel  department 

• Working  Holidays  In  12  countries  * Adventure  Travel  and  Tours 

• Sun  escapes  and  all  inclusive  packages  * ^8**ts  everywhere 

• Conference  and  academic  travel  * Ultra-low  priced  travel  insurance 
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Guelph's  best  selection  of 
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Whitfield  Named  Fellow 
of  Royal  Society  of  Canada 

Microbiologist  recognized  for  work  with  pathogenic  bacteria 


Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  chair 
of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology,  has 
been  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada. 

Founded  in  1882,  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety is  the  country’s  oldest  and  most 
prestigious  scholarly  organization, 
and  fellowship  in  the  society  is  con- 
sidered Canada’s  senior  academic 
accolade.  Scholars  selected  for  the 
honour  are  those  the  society  believes 
have  had  a profound  impact  on  sci- 
ences and  humanities  in  Canada. 

Whitfield  says  he’s  “delighted 
and  honoured”  to  be  elected  an 
FRSC. 

“Although  this  award  recognizes 
the  individual,  now  more  than  ever, 
science  is  a team  sport.  1 have  been 
fortunate  to  have  supervised  some 
outstanding  students  and  post-docs, 
and  we  have  benefited  from  an  ex- 
cellent network  of  collaborators  and 
colleagues  here  and  overseas.  Each  of 
them  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  body  of  work  that  has 
led  to  this  fellowship,  and  I am 
grateful  to  them  all.” 

Whitfield’s  research  focuses  on 
the  nature  and  assembly  of  bacterial 
surfaces.  He’s  interested  in  funda- 
mental research  problems  concern- 
ing the  functions  of  bacteria,  as  well 
as  exploiting  this  knowledge  to  iden- 
tify new  targets  for  therapies  against 
bacterial  infections. 

The  Royal  Society  cited  Whitfield 
for  his  authority  on  the  assembly  of 
glycoconjugates  (complex  carbohy- 
drates) on  surfaces  of  pathogenic 
bacteria.  It  said  his  work  has  pro- 
vided broad  insight  into  how  these 
large  molecules  move  through  bac- 
terial cell  walls  and  their  potential  as 
targets  for  antimicrobial  therapy. 

“Chris  Whitfield  is  a remarkable 
role  model  for  us  all,”  says  College  of 
Biological  Science  dean  Mike  Ernes. 
“He  has  won  major  teaching  awards, 
carries  an  immense  role  in  service  as 
chair  of  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ments on  campus,  and  now  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  recognition 
possible  for  his  outstanding  record 
in  research.  He  embodies  everything 
that  is  best  about  academic  life  and  is 
a tremendous  ambassador  for  the 
University  in  all  that  he  does.  It’s  a 
privilege  to  have  him  as  a colleague.” 
Whitfield  joined  U of  G in  1984 
as  a faculty  member  in  the  then  De- 
partment of  Microbiology.  He  has 
held  a Canadian  Institutes  for 
Health  Research  Senior  Investigator 
Award  and  was  named  one  of 
Guelph’s  first  Canada  Research 
Chairs  in  2001.  He  has  also  received 
the  CMS/Roche  Award  from  the  Ca- 


Prof.  Chris  Whitfield 


nadian  Society  of  Microbiologists 
and  was  named  a Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Microbiology 
last  year. 

“Chris  is  well-deserving  of  this 
prestigious  honour,”  says  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic).  “He  is  a 
highly  respected  professor  and  re- 
searcher, and  the  entire  University 
community  is  delighted  he  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.” 

* * * 

A number  of  other  prestigious 
honours  were  bestowed  on  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
over  the  summer.  Newly  installed 
chancellor  Pamela  Wallin  was 
named  to  the  Order  of  Canada  for 
her  contributions  in  communica- 
tions. Her  career  has  spanned  more 
than  30  years  and  several  continents, 
including  numerous  positions  at 
CBC  and  CTV.  She  is  currently  the 
senior  adviser  to  the  president  of  the 
Americas  Society  and  the  Council  of 
the  Americas  in  New  York. 

Prof.  Judith  Thompson,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  won  the  2007 
Walter  Carsen  Prize  for  Excellence 
in  the  Performing  Arts.  The  $50,000 
award  honours  the  highest  level  of 
artistic  excellence  and  distinguished 
career  achievement  by  Canadian  art- 
ists who  have  spent  the  major  part  of 
their  career  in  Canada  in  theatre, 
dance  or  music. 

Thompson  was  selected  for  the 
award  by  a peer  assessment  commit- 
tee made  up  of  notable  Canadian  ac- 
tors, directors,  artists,  playwrights 
and  scholars.  The  committee  called 
her  a groundbreaking  Canadian  vi- 
sionary “possessed  of  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  and  unique  theatrical 
voices  anywhere.” 

Thompson,  a two-time  winner  of 
the  Governor  General’s  Literary 


Award  for  Drama,  has  been  a U of  G 
faculty  member  since  1992. 

Pathology  professor  Andrew 
Peregrine  and  mathematics  profes- 
sor Jack  Weiner  were  among  the 
first  recipients  of  the  inaugural 
Leadership  in  Faculty  Teaching 
Award,  which  recognizes  and  en- 
courages teaching  excellence  in  On- 
tario’s colleges  and  universities. 
Award  recipients  receive  $20,000 
over  two  years. 

Peregrine,  a faculty  member  in 
OVC  for  10  years,  teaches  clinical 
parasitology  — the  diagnosis  and 
management  of  parasite  infections 
in  domestic  species.  He  won  OVC’s 
2001  Pfizer  Carl  Norden  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award  and  is  a 
three-time  winner  of  the  K.M. 
Bhatnagar  Memorial  Humanitarian 
Award,  which  is  awarded  by  student 
selection. 

This  is  Weiner’s  25th  year  teach- 
ing math  at  U of  G.  He  has  received 
several  teaching  honours,  including 
the  2007  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion Award  for  Teaching  Excellence 
and  a 1994  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations 
teaching  award.  He  has  also  been 
cited  as  a “Popular  Professor”  in 
Maclean’s  annual  Canada-wide  uni- 
versity survey  eight  years  out  of  nine. 

University  professor  emeritus 
Bruce  Holub,  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  was  named  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Nutrition  Leadership  Award  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Nu- 
trition Congress.  Holub  was  cited 
for  his  training  of  students,  research 
on  omega-3  fatty  acids  and  trans 
fats,  and  sharing  of  this  information 
via  invited  lectures  and  media  inter- 
views. 

Prof.  Kendall  Swanson,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  received  the 
2007  Young  Scientist  Award  from 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Animal  Sci- 
ence. This  award  recognizes  the 
achievements  of  new  members  of 
the  research  community  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  animal 
science. 

Prof.  Ron  Stansfield,  former  pro- 
gram head  of  justice  studies  at  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber,  and 
Jayne  Butler,  distance  learning  spe- 
cialist in  the  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing, received  the  2007  Canadian 
Association  for  University  Continu- 
ing Education  Program  Award  in  the 
local/regional  category  for  the  jus- 
tice studies  program  at  Guelph- 
Humber.  The  award  recognizes  in- 
novation and  excellence  in  program 
development. 
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news  in  brief 


AVPA  CANDIDATES  SPEAK 

A series  of  talks  by  candidates  for 
the  position  of  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (academic)  continues  Sept.  14 
with  Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences,  and  Sept. 
17  with  Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer, 
director  of  the  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. The  talks  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  Room  103  of  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute, with  a question-and-answer 
period  to  follow.  A third  candidate 
for  the  position,  Prof.  Peter  Pauls, 
Plant  Agriculture,  spoke  earlier  this 
week;  an  audiotape  of  his  talk  is 
available  from  Kim  McCaughan  at 
Ext.  53846.  The  selection  commit- 
tee invites  written  comments  on  the 
candidates  by  Oct.  1.  They  can  be 
sent  to  provost@uoguelph.ca. 


ASSOCIATE  DEAN  NAMED 

Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development,  has 
been  appointed  associate  dean  of 
graduate  studies  for  a three-year 
term  that  began  July  1.  A landscape 
architecture  faculty  member  since 
1999,  she  has  been  acting  associate 
dean  for  the  past  year. 


CAREER  FAIR  SET 

Career  Fair  2007,  a collaborative 
effort  of  U of  G,  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity and  Conestoga  College,  is  Sept. 
26  from  10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  RIM 
Park  in  Waterloo.  Close  to  300 
employers  will  be  participating.  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
partners4employment.ca. 


PSA  LAUNCHES  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  is 
offering  a new  $1,500  scholarship 
open  to  full-time  students  who  are 
from  the  immediate  family  of  a cur- 
rent or  retired  professional/mana- 
gerial  employee  of  U of  G.  Applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  during 
September  for  the  scholarship, 
which  will  be  awarded  this  fall.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  deadline  will 
be  April  1,  Applicants  must  have 
completed  at  least  five  credits.  The 
award  will  go  to  the  applicant  with 
the  highest  cumulative  average  in 
the  previous  two  or  more  semesters. 
Students  can  apply  through  Student 
Financial  Services. 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES' 

FAIR  RUNS  SEPT.  28  TO  30 

U of  G and  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  will  take  part  in 
the  Ontario  Universities’  Fair  Sept. 
28  to  30  at  the  Metro  Toronto  Con- 
vention Centre.  All  20  Ontario  uni- 
versities will  be  represented  at  the 
event,  which  is  expected  to  attract 
more  than  80,000  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  families. 


OVC  HOSTS  INFORMATION 
SESSION  ON  PROPOSED 
MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  Ontario  Veterinary  College  is 
holding  an  information  session 
Sept.  14  to  discuss  a proposal  for  a 
master  of  public  health  degree  that’s 
being  developed  at  the  college.  It 
runs  from  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  1713  of  the  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre.  The  two-year  program 
is  aimed  at  science  graduates  and 
public  health  professionals. 


President  Alastair  Summerlee,  far  right,  poses  with  the  recipients  of  the  2007  President’s  Awards  for 
Exemplary  Staff  Service.  From  left  are  Agnes  Belosic,  Jen  Kingswell,  Beth  Livingstone,  Donna  Wingate,  Angie 
Trivett,  Jenny  Van  de  Kamer,  Angela  Hill,  Jean  Wolting,  Jim  Hoare,  Deb  Hilborn,  Brent  Harwood,  Sandra  Good, 
Judy  Kelly,  Petra  Schennach  and  Sean  Enright.  photo  by  grant  w.  martin  photography 


Staff,  Faculty  Honoured 
at  Community  Breakfast 

President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff  Service  presented  to  15 


Fifteen  outstanding  U of  G 
employees  were  named 
recipients  of  the  President’s  Awards 
for  Exemplary  Staff  Service  in  front 
of  more  than  1,000  people  who 
attended  the  annual  community 
breakfast  Sept.  6. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
presented  the  awards,  which  recog- 
nize staff  members  who  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  their  col- 
leagues by  consistently  demonstrat- 
ing a commitment  to  excellence  and 
exceeding  the  expectations  of  their 
normal  job  responsibilities. 

The  recipient  of  the  Innovative 
Leadership  Recognition  Award  was 
Petra  Schennach,  a senior  continu- 
ing education  manager  of  program 
development  in  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning.  She  was  recognized  by  her 
colleagues  for  her  innovative  think- 
ing and  successful  efforts  to  expand 
the  visibility  and  reach  of  Open 
Learning  by  developing  new  part- 
nerships and  strengthening  relation- 
ships with  existing  clients.  She  was 
cited  specifically  for  her  work  on 
learning  programs  that  comple- 
mented a number  of  academic  initia- 
tives and  community  projects, 
including  U of  G’s  MBA  program, 
the  “Shakespeare  — Made  in  Can- 
ada” festival  and  the  “Make  Poverty 
History”  conference. 

The  Service  Excellence  Recogni- 
tion Award  went  to  Sandra  Good, 
administrative  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology.  She  has  worked  at  U of  G for 
more  than  35  years  and  was  recog- 
nized as  being  a key  part  of  the  de- 
partment’s successful  move  to  the 
new  science  complex.  She  is  known 
for  her  leadership,  expertise  and 
dedication;  her  time-management 
and  organizational  skills;  and  her 
pleasant  and  welcoming  disposition. 


Winner  of  the  Hidden  Hero 
Award  was  Donna  Wingate,  special 
constable  and  family  housing  liaison 
officer  with  Campus  Community 
Police.  She  was  nominated  for  putt- 
ing a friendly  and  familiar  face  be- 
hind the  uniform  and  working  to 
foster  a sense  of  community.  She  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  a 
variety  of  community  life  programs 
in  family  housing  (see  “Focus”  on 
page  5). 

The  University  of  Guelph  Spirit 
Award  was  presented  to  Sean 
Enright,  manager  of  the  University 
Bookstore.  He  was  cited  for  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  job  and  his  sincere 
interest  and  care  for  those  around 
him.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  and  make  customers 
happy.  He  is  known  for  his  strong 
work  ethic,  organizational  skills  and 
commitment  to  advancing  the  repu- 
tation of  the  bookstore  and  the 
University. 

The  Exemplary  Team  Recogni- 
tion Award  went  to  Agnes  Belosic, 
Deb  Hilborn,  Angela  Hill,  Judy 
Kelly,  Jen  Kingswell,  Beth  Living- 
stone, Angie  Trivett,  Jean  Wolting 
and  Jenny  Van  de  Kamer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Plant  Agriculture.  Al- 
though spread  out  across  Ontario, 
these  employees  work  together  as  a 
cohesive  team.  They  were  honoured 
for  their  effective  communication, 
flexibility,  co-operation  and  com- 
mitment to  their  department. 

Winner  of  the  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Health  and  Safety  was  Brent 
Harwood,  associate  director,  facili- 
ties and  desk  service,  in  Student 
Housing  Services.  He  is  also  co-chair 
of  the  University’s  Joint  Health  and 
Safety  Committee.  Harwood  was 
cited  for  displaying  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding of  facility-related  issues 
and  having  an  impeccable  under- 


standing of  the  needs  of  those 
around  him. 

The  recipient  of  the  Community 
Service  Award  was  Jim  Hoare,  infor- 
mation technology  technician  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture.  He 
was  recognized  for  his  willingness  to 
always  share  his  time  and  expertise 
to  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of 
others. 

He  is  described  as  someone  who 
“comes  to  the  rescue"  of  others  and 
is  gladly  willing  to  troubleshoot 
technical  computer  issues  with  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty,  both  during 
work  hours  and,  at  times,  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Hoare  was  also  named  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Susanne  Sprowl 
Community  Service  Award,  one  of 
three  other  major  awards  presented 
at  the  community  breakfast.  Named 
for  the  late  Susanne  Sprowl,  the 
award  recognizes  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  the 
University  and  the  external  commu- 
nity through  community  spirit  and 
volunteer  work. 

The  Excellence  in  Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising  Medallion  was 
awarded  to  Prof.  Nate  Perkins, 
School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development.  Presented  by 
the  University’s  Council  on  Under- 
graduate Academic  Advising,  the 
award  honours  individuals  who  have 
made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  undergraduate  academic  advising 
at  U of  G. 

Prof.  Fred  Ramprashad,  retired 
associate  dean  of  the  B.Sc.  program, 
received  the  U of  G Alumni  Associa- 
tion Employee  Volunteer  Award, 
which  recognizes  Guelph  employees 
who  have  given  selflessly  of  their 
time  and  energy  through  their  vol- 
unteer work  with  students,  faculty  or 
alumni  of  the  University. 


People 

WATERLOO  HONOURS  TREVORS 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  selected  to  receive 
a Faculty  of  Science  Alumni  of 
Honour  Award  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  He  has  also  been 
appointed  to  the  International  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Committee  of 
BioMicroWorld  2007,  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Environmen- 
tal Industrial  and  Applied  Microbi- 
ology. 


BEWLEY  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Derek  Bewley,  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology,  has  received  a 
2007  Corresponding  Membership 
Award  from  the  American  Society 
of  Plant  Biologists.  The  honour 
provides  life  membership  and  soci- 
ety publications  to  distinguished 
plant  biologists  from  outside  the 
United  States. 


ACCESS  AWARDS  PRESENTED 

Four  staff  members  at  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre 
received  Access  Recognition 
Awards  from  the  Guelph  Barrier 
Free  Committee.  Judy  Callahan, 
Lisa  HenshaJJ,  Shawna  McCaughan 
and  Rachelle  Campbell  were  recog- 
nized for  helping  to  encourage  free- 
dom from  social  and  physical  barri- 
ers for  all  members  of  the  Guelph 
community.  Pat  Richards  of  the 
Department  of  Athletics  also 
received  an  Access  Recognition 
Award. 


PR  OF  JOINS  CHAMBER 

Prof.  Geoff  Smith,  assistant  dean  of 
the  College  of  Management  and 
^economics,  Yias,  Y>e«rs\  a. 

member  of  (he  board  of  directory  of 
the  Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TALK  CAPTURES  FIRST  PLACE 

Alexander  Kalimbira,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
captured  first  place  in  a Nestis- 
sponsored  national  graduate  nutri- 
tion student  competition  held  at  the 
Canadian  Nutrition  Congress. 
Kalimbira  won  for  an  oral  presenta- 
tion on  the  “Impact  of  an  Integrated 
Community- Based  Micronutrient 
and  Health  Program  on  Anemia  in 
Malawian  Preschool  Children.” 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE  GRAD 
STUDENTS  WIN  AWARDS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Animal  Science  this 
summer,  three  graduate  students  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  received  awards.  In 
the  oral  competition,  Dan  Colum- 
bus took  first  place  and  Yuri 
Montanholi  placed  second.  Lisa 
Pivotto  tied  for  second  place  in  the 
poster  competition.  Montanholi 
was  also  honoured  by  the  Beef 
Improvement  Federation,  receiving 
the  Frank  Baker  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. 


KUDOS  FOR  COMMUNICATORS 

U of  G student  Kate  Roberts,  a 
member  of  the  Office  of  Research’s 
SPARK  program,  won  two  awards 
of  excellence  from  the  National 
Agricultural  Communicators  of 
Tomorrow.  Students  Jan  Kennema, 
Amy  Meekes  and  Katie  Savage  also 
received  awards. 
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Restoration  Work  Continues 


The  front  entrance  to  the  OVC  main  building  is  dosed  until  Sept.  19  to 
allow  restoration  work  on  the  stairs.  It’s  part  of  a larger  project  that 
has  included  new  eaves  and  soffits  on  the  exterior  plus  fresh  paint  and 
other  improvements  on  the  inside.  At  work  above  are  David  Pickup 
(foreground)  and  Brendan  Larkin  of  Colonial  Building  Restoration. 

PHOTO  BY  BARRY  GUNN 


Prof  Leaves  Legacy  1 
of  Scholarships 


Awards  demonstrate  commitment  to  students 


Before  his  death,  Prof.  Jay 
Newman,  Philosophy,  wanted 
to  make  sure  he  left  something 
behind  to  the  university  where  he 
spent  his  entire  35-year  teaching 
career. 

The  highly  respected  philosopher 
died  June  17  at  the  age  of  59,  but  his 
! name  will  live  on  in  the  four  scholar- 
ships he  established  at  U of  G for  ac- 
j ademic  excellence  in  philosophy  and 
| the  humanities. 

Prof.  Andrew  Bailey,  chair  of  the 
| Department  of  Philosophy,  says 
I Newman  was  fiercely  dedicated  to 
academics  and  would  want  to  be  re- 
j membered  for  his  scholarly  work. 
"He  was  a firm  believer  in  schol- 
arly integrity  and  seriousness  and 
exemplified  those  values  in  his  own 
life  and  work,”  says  Bailey.  “The 
scholarships  he  has  left  behind  dem- 
onstrate the  deep  commitment  he 
had  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.” 

The  scholarships  include  the  Jay 
Newman  Memorial  Scholarship  in 


Philosophy,  which  will  be  awarded 
to  an  undergraduate  student  who 
has  completed  eight  courses  in  phi- 
losophy and  is  enrolled  in  the  phi- 
losophy program. 

The  Kitty  Newman  Memorial 
Entrance  Scholarship  will  go  to  a 
student  entering  the  first  semester  of 
a BA  program  who  is  committed  to 
studying  humanities,  preferably  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Kitty  and  Lou  Newman  Me- 
morial Ontario  Graduate  Student 
Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a 
promising  graduate  scholar  in  hu- 
manities. 

The  Jay  Newman  Award  for  Aca- 
demic Integrity,  a U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation Award,  will  be  presented 
biannually  to  a deserving  academic 
scholar  and  teacher  for  demonstrat- 
ing meritorious  academic  achieve- 
ment combined  with  noteworthy 
courage  or  compassion  in  the 
defence  of  academic  ideals. 

The  scholarships  could  be 
awarded  as  early  as  next  fall. 


INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  ISSUE  of  At 
Guelph  is  a copy  of  the  news- 
letter distributed  last  week  at  the 
community  breakfast.  In  it,  the  list 
of  25-year  employees  should  have 
included  Kimberley  Powell  of  the 
Real  Estate  Division  and  should 
have  identified  Rita  Walton  as  a 


staff  member  in  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning.  In  the  list  of  people  who 
have  worked  at  the  University  for  30 
years,  two  employees  were  inad- 
vertently left  out  — Sandy  Smith  of 
the  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Prof.  Steve  Leeson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 


Biomaterials  Expert  Named 
to  Premier's  Research  Chair 

Scientist  aims  to  help  Ontario  move  to  biobased  economy 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

A RENOWNED  Michigan  State 
University  professor  is  joining 
the  faculty  of  U of  G as  the  Premier’s 
Research  Chair  in  Biomaterials  and 
Transportation.  Amar  Mohanty,  an 
international  leader  in  biomaterials, 
will  assume  his  new  position  this  fall. 

U of  G was  awarded  the  $3-mil- 
lion  Premier’s  Research  Chair  as 
part  of  the  Ontario  Research  Chairs 
program,  which  was  established  to 
create  a culture  of  innovation  and  to 
strengthen  the  province’s  economic 
advantage. 

“We  are  absolutely  delighted  that 
Dr.  Mohanty  is  joining  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Guelph,”  says  pres- 
ident Alastair  Summerlee.  “We  are 
grateful  to  the  province  for  endow- 
ing this  chair.” 

Biomaterials  is  a fast-growing  re- 
search area  that  focuses  on  revolu- 
tionizing the  use  of  agricultural 
products  to  develop  novel  products 
for  industrial  uses,  ranging  from  car 
parts  and  building  materials  to  fuel. 

Mohanty’s  research  focuses  on 
developing  biobased  materials  and 
biofuels,  which  he  calls  “the  wave  of 
the  future,”  to  provide  sustainable 
alternatives  to  petroleum-based 
resources. 

“This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a 
‘biobased  economy’  to  be  explored 
in  the  context  of  depleting  petro- 
leum resources,  global  warming, 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  growing 
environmental  threats  and  national 
security,”  he  says.  “Biobased  materi- 
als, biobased  chemicals  and  bioen- 


ergy are  the  major  requirements  to 
establish  a bioeconomy.” 

His  ultimate  goal  is  to  facilitate  a 
transition  to  a biobased  economy  by 
providing  a foundation  of  economic 
and  environmental  sustainability  for 
the  materials  industries,  especially 
the  automotive  sector. 

U of  G is  renowned  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  life  sciences,  says  Prof. 
Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search), and  Mohanty’s  expertise 
“will  now  enable  this  capacity  to  be 
bridged  with  opportunities  in  the  in- 
dustrial bioeconomy.” 

“ This  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  a ‘biobased  economy  * to 
be  explored  in  the  context  of 
depleting  petroleum  resources, 
global  warming,  greenhouse 
gas  emissions,  growing 
environmental  threats  and 
national  security.  ” 


Mohanty  is  the  author  of  more 
than  200  publications,  is  founder 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  of 
Biobased  Materials  and  Bioenergy 
and  is  lead  editor  of  the  book  Natu- 
ral Fibers,  Biopolymers  and  Biocom- 
posite. He  has  four  U.S.  patents  and 
more  than  20  patent  applications 
pending. 

He  held  a prestigious  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  Fellowship  in  Ger- 
many from  1997  to  1999  and  last 
year  received  the  Andrew  Chase  For- 
est Products  Division  Award  from 


the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers. 

“We  are  thrilled  to  have  such  a 
pre-eminent  authority  joining 
Guelph  to  lead  and  collaborate  our 
efforts  in  this  field,  reaffirming 
Guelph’s  role  as  a global  leader  in  in- 
novative agriculture,”  says  Prof. 
Mary  Buhr,  interim  dean  of  OAC. 
“Dr.  Mohanty’s  presence  in  the  pre- 
mier’s chair  will  focus  attention  on 
agriculture’s  newest  gifts  to  the 
world:  green  renewable  bioresources 
to  replace  non-renewable  materials 
in  many  consumer  goods  and 
services.” 

As  chair,  Mohanty  will  encourage 
the  innovation  of  new  cost-effective 
biobased  consumer  products  and 
technology,  and  will  liaise  with  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  other  univer- 
sities. He  will  engage  in  and  support 
interdisciplinary  research  in  chemi- 
cal and  structural  engineering,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  plant  biology, 
and  traditional  and  molecular  plant 
breeding. 

He  will  also  serve  as  director  of 
the  Bioproducts  Discovery  Centre,  a 
facility  planned  for  the  southeast  end 
of  campus  that  will  be  the  hub  of 
Guelph’s  bioproducts  research. 

Mohanty  will  be  joined  at  U of  G 
by  his  spouse,  Manju  Misra,  a pro- 
fessor in  Michigan  State’s  Compos- 
ite Materials  and  Structures  Centre 
who  has  strong  expertise  in  nano- 
technology and  biobased  materials 
research.  She  will  hold  a cross-ap- 
pointment in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  OAC. 


In  Memoriam 


Susan  bain  allen 

Susan  Bain  Allen,  an  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  since  1996, 
died  Aug.  30  at  the  age  of  58.  A 
two-time  graduate  of  Guelph  who 
was  head  teacher  at  the  University’s 
Lab  Schools  during  the  mid-1970s, 
she  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Bill, 
and  her  son,  Todd. 

Eleanora  Cebotarev 

A celebration  of  the  life  of  Univer- 
sity professor  emerita  Eleanora 
(Nora)  Cebotarev,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  who  died  Aug.  12  at 
the  age  of  79,  will  be  held  Oct.  14 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
A PhD  graduate  of  Penn  State,  she 
taught  at  U of  G from  1970  to  1993. 

James  Cotter 

Retired  OVC  postmaster  James 
Cotter,  who  worked  on  campus 
from  1969  to  1981,  died  Aug.  7 at 
the  age  of  90.  He  is  survived  by  four 
children,  Gary,  Judy,  Rick  and  Janis; 
nine  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 


grandchildren. 

Harold  Draper 

Prof.  Harold  Draper,  a retired  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Health  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, died  July  20  at  the  age  of  83.  A 
PhD  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  he  joined  U of  G in  1975 
and  served  as  chair  of  the  then 
Department  of  Nutrition  until 
1985.  He  retired  in  1989.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Kathleen;  two 
children,  Geoffrey  and  Barbara;  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Arthur  Ferguson 

Prof.  Arthur  Ferguson,  a retired 
poultry  pathologist  in  OVC  who 
was  named  the  OVC  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation’s Distinguished  Alumnus 
this  summer,  died  Aug.  21.  A 1938 
graduate  of  OAC,  he  joined  the  col- 
lege as  a poultry  consultant,  then 
served  in  the  Second  World  War 
before  returning  to  Guelph  in  1946 
to  enrol  at  OVC.  He  went  on  to 
teach  at  OVC  for  26  years,  retiring 


in  1981.  He  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Kimberly;  his  son,  Rich- 
ard; and  two  grandchildren.  A tree 
will  be  planted  in  his  memory  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest  at 
the  Arboretum  Sept.  23. 

Ronald  Ritchie 

Ronald  Ritchie,  who  served  on 
Board  of  Governors  from  1965  to 
1971,  including  three  years  as  chair, 
died  Aug.  18  at  the  age  of  89.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  daughters  and 
a grandson. 

Arthur  Willis 

Prof.  Arthur  Willis,  a retired  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science,  died  July  9 at  the 
age  of  93.  A graduate  of  OAC  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he 
taught  at  U of  G from  1939  to  1979. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice; 
three  sons,  Larry,  Bob  and  Mark; 
and  three  grandchildren.  A tree  will 
be  planted  in  his  memory  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest  at 
the  Arboretum  Sept.  23. 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  will  appear  Sept.  26. 
The  deadline  to  submit  copy  is  Sept.  18. 
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focus 

A Friendly  Face  Behind  the  Uniform 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

When  Donna  Wingate  enrolled  at 
Guelph  in  1988  and  moved  into  family 
housing  with  her  son,  little  did  she  know  that, 
almost  two  decades  later,  U of  G’s  family 
residences  would  still  be  a big  part  of  her  life. 

Wingate  is  a special  constable  and  family 
housing  liaison  officer  with  Campus  Commu- 
nity Police,  which  she  joined  in  1993  after 
earning  a BA  in  sociology.  Since  then,  she’s 
been  instrumental  in  developing  community 
life  programs  in  family  housing  through  her 
involvement  with  a number  of  initiatives,  in- 
cluding an  anti-bullying  campaign,  the  annual 
bike  rodeo,  International  Women’s  Day  cele- 
brations, the  Earth  Day  community  cleanup 
and  the  community  barbecue. 

Last  week,  Wingate  received  the  Hidden 
Hero  Award,  one  of  the  seven  President’s 
Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff  Service  presented 
at  U of  G’s  community  breakfast  (see  story  on 
page  3).  She  was  recognized  for  her  efforts  to 
build  a stronger  sense  of  community  in  family 
housing  and  for  putting  a welcoming  face 
behind  the  badge. 

“Donna’s  contributions  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  life  for  residents  in  family 
housing,  many  of  whom  come  from  abroad,” 
says  Robin  Begin,  director  of  Campus  Com- 
munity Police. 

As  for  Wingate,  “I’m  humbled,”  she  says. 
“To  me,  I’m  just  doing  what  I do.  It’s  nice  to  be 
recognized  and  it’s  great  for  the  department, 
but  it’s  not  just  for  me.  This  award  is  for  every 
officer  in  our  unit  and  for  the  many  people 
who’ve  helped  make  family  housing  a home 
for  the  people  who  live  there.  I want  them  to 
know  that  I’m  accepting  this  award  for  all  of 
us.” 

She  notes  that  some  of  the  international 
residents  in  family  housing  have  a negative 
view  of  police  because  of  experiences  they’ve 
had  in  their  home  countries. 

“I  thought  if  they  could  see  a friendly  face 
behind  the  uniform,  they  would  feel  more 
comfortable  about  coming  to  talk  to  us  and 
asking  for  our  assistance  when  needed,”  she 
says. 

Wingate  adds  that  the  children  living  in 


learned  about  the  challenges  families  face 
when  they  make  their  way  to  Canada  for  a par- 
ent to  attend  school. 

“I  knew  things  were  easier  for  me  being  a 
Canadian  who  speaks  English,  and  I learned 
how  difficult  things  can  be  for  people  who 
come  here  from  overseas,  not  knowing  the 
people  around  them,  not  knowing  the  lan- 
guage and  being  at  home  with  the  kids  all  day. 
It  can  be  very  isolating,  and  it  doesn’t  have  to 
be.  I never  want  anyone  to  feel  like  they’re 
alone." 

The  community  in  family  housing  isn't  the 
only  group  Wingate  aims  to  help.  In  her  role  as 
a special  constable,  she  provides  security  to 
those  working,  living  and  visiting  on  campus, 
and  enforces  laws  and  bylaws.  Special  consta- 
bles are  also  called  on  to  testify  in  court  at 
times  and  to  complete  criminal  investigations. 
In  addition,  they’re  responsible  for  a variety  of 
office  duties,  including  compiling  and  process- 
ing reports  and  Crown  briefs,  and  recording 
incidents  of  seized  evidence  and  stolen 
property. 

It’s  not  all  hard-edged  work,  however.  An- 
other key  duty  is  serving  in  a public  relations 
capacity  for  the  University  and  the  department 
and  being  there  to  offer  guidance  and  a sup- 
portive hand  when  needed,  says  Wingate. 

She  especially  enjoys  September  because 
she  loves  the  energy  the  students  bring  to  her 
job. 

"I  have  the  best  job  on  campus.  I’m  so  ex- 
cited to  see  the  students  back.  They’re 
fresh-faced,  they’re  young,  and  for  many  in 
first  year,  it’s  their  first  time  away  from  home. 
There  are  many  emotions  that  go  along  with 
that. 

“Sometimes  you  have  to  be  enforce- 
ment-oriented, but  for  the  most  part,  we  get  to 
help  them  out.  My  philosophy  has  always 
been:  If  one  of  my  children  was  away  at  univer- 
sity in  a new  city.  I’d  want  somebody  to  go  that 
extra  step  to  help  him  out.  Sometimes  some- 
one might  need  a lecture,  and  other  times  they 
might  just  need  someone  to  buy  them  a coffee 
and  talk.  Sometimes  people  don’t  know  what 
to  do  and  don’t  make  the  best  choices.  We  un- 
derstand that,  and  we  work  with  people  to  find 
solutions  to  the  troubles  that  may  arise.” 


Donna  Wingate,  special  constable  and  family  housing  liaison  officer,  received  a President’s 
Award  for  Exemplary  Staff  Service  last  week.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


family  housing  hold  a special  place  in  her 
heart. 

“As  a student  and  a single  parent,  I used  to 
trade  off  babysitting.  I used  to  marvel  at  the 
amount  of  culture  my  kids  (her  second  son  was 
bom  in  1990)  received  by  spending  time  with 
our  neighbours.  My  boys  would  be  off  eating 


meals  that  were  native  to  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America,  and  playing  with  kids  from  all 
over  the  world.” 

Although  some  of  them  didn’t  speak  much 
English,  the  lads  always  connected  on  a deeper 
unspoken  level,  she  says. 

During  her  time  in  residence,  Wingate 


Step  Away  From  the  Door . . . 

New  campus  policy  prohibits  people  from  smoking  within  nine  metres  of  building  doorways 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

THE  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke 
that  often  surround  doorways 
into  public  buildings  should  be 
dissipating  at  U of  G,  thanks  to  an 
extension  of  the  smoking  policy  that 
prohibits  people  from  smoking 
within  nine  metres  of  building 
entrances  and  exits,  fresh-air  intakes 
and  compressed-gas  storage  areas. 

Brightly  coloured  signs  or  stick- 
ers at  each  door  and  other  prohibited 
areas  warn  smokers  about  the  new 
policy. 

“Guelph  has  been  ahead  of  many 
other  universities  with  its  tobacco 
policy,”  says  Rosalind  Abdool,  cam- 
pus program  co-ordinator  for  Leave 
the  Pack  Behind,  a tobacco  aware- 
ness program  for  students.  “This  is 
the  last  piece.  We  know  the  conse- 
quences of  second-hand  smoke,  and 
we  hear  from  students  how  uncom- 
fortable it  is  to  walk  out  of  buildings 
through  all  the  smoke.” 

Chris  White,  director  of  Environ- 


mental Health  and  Safety,  who  de- 
veloped the  policy  in  consultation 
with  the  Joint  Health  and  Safety 
Committee,  says  people  “have  de- 
scribed it  as  ‘running  the  gaundet’  as 
they  try  to  get  through  the  smoke 
while  going  in  and  out  of  buildings.” 

He  notes  that  some  universities 
have  opted  for  a complete  smoking 
ban  — even  barring  people  from 
smoking  in  their  own  cars  while  in  a 
campus  parking  lot  — but  this  has 
often  proven  unworkable.  He  be- 
lieves Guelph’s  approach  is  a reason- 
able compromise. 

Ashtrays  still  attached  to  build- 
ings seem  to  say  “Smoke  here!”  but 
White  promises  that  issue  is  about  to 
be  resolved.  “We’ve  ordered  new 
stand-alone  ashtrays,  which  we’ll  set 
up  at  least  nine  metres  from  any 
doorways,  and  the  old  ones  will  be 
removed.  We’re  looking  for  areas 
with  some  natural  shelter  and  that 
aren’t  too  isolated,  but  where  people 
can  easily  avoid  the  smoke.” 


Ashtrays  have  been  a particular 
bugbear  for  Prof.  Hank  Davis,  Psy- 
chology, who  was  one  of  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  new  smoking  policy. 

“I’d  open  the  window  of  my  of- 
fice, and  it  would  literally  fill  up  with 
smoke,”  he  says.  “Why  were  so  many 
people  smoking  under  my  window? 
Because  there  was  an  ashtray  set  up 
at  the  doorway  there.” 

He  sees  the  ashtray  locations  as 
critical.  “With  ashtrays  situated  close 
to  doorways,  it’s  like  having  a little 
sign  up  that  says:  ‘No  dogs  allowed 
here’  but  then  littering  the  area  with 
bowls  of  dog  kibble.  The  environ- 
ment supports  it  no  matter  what  the 
sign  says.” 

How  did  the  University  decide  on 
nine  metres  as  an  appropriate  dis- 
tance for  smokers  to  puff  away? 
White  explains  that  this  distance  is 
specified  in  the  Smoke  Free  Ontario 
Act  for  hospitals  and  is  considered  to 
be  far  enough  away  to  prevent  smoke 
from  entering  a building  when  doors 


are  opened. 

Smoking  is  permitted  elsewhere 
on  campus,  as  long  as  no  food  is 
served  in  the  area  and  the  location 
fits  the  guidelines  of  the  Smoke  Free 
Ontario  Act.  That  means  no  smok- 
ing in  any  enclosed  public  space  or 
workspace,  defined  in  the  act  as  a 
space  that  has  more  than  two  walls 
and  a roof  (even  an  awning).  White 
adds  that  other  U of  G campuses 
have  been  given  signs  and  informed 
about  the  policy  as  well,  except  for 
Guelph-Humber,  which  operates 
under  Humber  policies. 

What  about  enforcement?  Al- 
though public  health  enforcement 
officers  can  inspect  the  campus  and 
issue  tickets  (leading  to  fines  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $5,000)  to  people 
smoking  in  prohibited  areas,  for  the 
most  part  the  University  is  relying  on 
smokers  to  voluntarily  co-operate 
with  the  new  policy,  says  White. 
“We’ll  deal  with  this  case  by  case.” 

Based  on  past  experience,  he’s  ex- 


pecting few  problems.  “We  have 
identified  a few  ‘hot  spots’  — areas 
where  we  currently  get  the  most 
complaints  about  people  smoking 

— and  those  will  be  the  first  areas  to 
get  the  new  ashtrays.” 

Feedback  on  the  new  policy  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive,  says 
White.  “I’ve  had  more  feedback 
about  this  than  any  other  policy 
change  I can  remember,  and  it’s 
mostly  been  people  saying:  ‘Thank 
you,  thank  you.’” 

According  to  Abdool,  research 
shows  that  more-restrictive  smoking 
policies  do  encourage  people  to  quit 

— and  for  smokers  who  are  fed  up 
with  their  habit,  the  University  is 
ready  to  help.  The  Leave  the  Pack  Be- 
hind program  offers  a wide  range  of 
support  for  students.  For  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  53327  or  send  e-mail  to 
ltpb@uoguelph.ca.  Faculty  and  staff 
can  access  smoking  cessation  re- 
sources through  Occupational 
Health  Services  at  Ext.  52133. 
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First-Year  Males  Pack  on  the  Pounds,  Too 


In  fact,  male  university  students  gain  more  weight  than  females  do,  researchers  find 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

WEIGHT  GAIN  during  the  first 
year  of  university  is  as  much 
a problem  for  males  as  it  is  for 
females,  according  to  a new  U of  G 
study. 

Profs.  Alison  Duncan,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  and 
Janis  Randall  Simpson,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  studied 
more  than  100  first-year  male  stu- 
dents at  Guelph. 

They  found  that  from  the  time 
the  students  left  high  school  until  the 
end  of  their  first  year  of  university, 
they  had  gained  an  average  of  6.6 
pounds. 

"That’s  a significant  increase  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  and 
definitely  something  to  pay  atten- 
tion to,”  says  Duncan. 

In  fact,  the  males  gained  slightly 
more  weight  than  their  female  coun- 
terparts. In  a similar  study  con- 
ducted a couple  of  years  ago 
involving  more  than  100  female 
first-year  students,  the  two  research- 
ers found  the  participants  gained  an 
average  of  five  pounds. 

Although  these  results  disprove 
the  idea  of  the  “Freshman  15”  — a 
term  used  to  describe  the  weight  gain 
many  university  students  experience 
in  their  first  year  — they  are  evidence 
that  leaving  home  to  attend  univer- 
sity can  lead  to  significant  weight 
gain  in  both  males  and  females,  says 
Duncan. 

“ It’s  a vulnerable  point  in  time 
when  nutritional  and  health-related 
habits  are  being  developed.  Any  poor 
habits  students  develop  can  stay  with 
them  throughout  life,  so  this  transi- 
tion period  could  have  an  influence 
on  future  obesity  and  future  disease 
risk.” 

These  studies  are  the  first  in  Can- 


ada to  look  at  the  dietary  and  exer- 
cise-related changes  that  occur 
during  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  university. 

Besides  the  weight  gain,  both 
male  and  female  students  showed  in- 
creases in  body  mass  index,  percent- 
age of  body  fat  and  circumference 
measurements. 

Funded  by  the  Danone  Institute 
of  Canada,  the  study  of  male 
first-year  students  involved  tracking 
the  participants  from  their  last 


month  in  high  school  until  the  end 
of  their  first  year  at  university.  They 
met  three  times  with  the  researchers 
for  updates  on  body  measurements, 
food  choices,  eating  patterns  and  size 
of  servings,  as  well  as  changes  in  the 
amount  of  exercise  and  sedentary 
activity. 

As  with  the  females,  results 
showed  the  males  were  still  taking  in 
the  same  number  of  calories,  but 
there  were  changes  to  their  diets,  says 
Duncan.  Since  leaving  home,  they 


were  consuming  less  fruit  and  fewer 
dairy  products.  They  were  also 
drinking  more  alcohol. 

Like  their  female  counterparts, 
they  also  reported  a decrease  in 
physical  activity  and  an  increase  in 
sedentary  activities  such  as  sitting  at 
the  computer,  studying  and  watch- 
ing television. 

Although  the  two  researchers  are 
now  looking  at  the  data  from  both 
studies  to  determine  why  there  are 
differences  in  the  amount  of  weight 


gained  by  the  male  and  female  par- 
ticipants, Duncan  says  the  data  as  a 
whole  will  be  beneficial  to  develop- 
ing prevention  strategies. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  now  have 
comprehensive  data  on  what  hap- 
pens to  students’  lifestyles  during  the 
first  year  of  university.  These  data 
can  be  used  for  developing  interven- 
tion programs  to  help  first-year  stu- 
dents make  this  important  transition 
without  developing  unhealthy 
habits.” 


One-Quarter  of  JK  Students  Are 
Overweight  or  at  Risk,  Study  Finds 

Long-term  project  tracks  Ontario  children  from  age  four  to  eight 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

About  25  per  cent  of  Ontario’s 
iunior  kindergartners  are 
overweight  or  at  risk  for  being 
overweight,  and  the  percentage 
increases  as  children  get  older,  says 
Prof.  Susan  Evers,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition.  In  addition, 
children  who  are  overweight  or  at 
risk  for  being  overweight  in  JK  are 
six  times  more  likely  to  be 
overweight  four  years  later,  she  says. 

These  findings,  obtained  from 
the  first  long-term  study  of  four-  to 
eight-year-olds,  were  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  American  Col- 
lege Nutrition. 

Evers  and  three  colleagues  took 
body  mass  index  (BMI)  measure- 
ments of  760  children  from  JK  to 
Grade  3.  To  be  considered  over- 
weight, a child  had  to  have  a BMI 


above  the  95th  percentile. 

“You  would  expect  that  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  children  would  fall 
into  that  category,”  says  Evers. 
“What  we  found  was  that,  in  junior 
kindergarten,  it  was  close  to  10  per 
cent  and  that  it  steadily  increased  up 
to  15  per  cent  by  Grade  3.” 

In  addition,  14  per  cent  of  JKs 
and  17  per  cent  of  Grade  3ers  were  at 
risk  for  being  overweight  with  a BMI 
from  the  85th  to  95th  percentile. 

More  than  half  of  the  children 
were  measured  annually  four  or  five 
times  over  the  next  few  years,  allow- 
ing the  researchers  to  determine  how 
being  overweight  in  JK  affected  their 
future  weight. 

“Children  whose  BMI  was  be- 
tween the  85th  and  95th  percentile  in 
JK  had  almost  six  times  the  risk  of 
being  overweight  four  years  later 
compared  with  those  below  the  85th 


percentile,”  says  Evers. 

The  researchers  didn’t  find  a gen- 
der difference  in  the  prevalence  of 
overweight  children,  she  adds. 

“Obesity  is  an  established  risk 
factor  for  both  non-insulin-depend- 
ent  diabetes  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease in  adults.  The  long-term 
consequences  of  being  overweight  in 
childhood  are  also  alarming.” 

Participating  children  were  all 
part  of  the  Better  Beginnings,  Better 
Futures  project,  a prevention  initia- 
tive in  low-income  communities  in 
Ontario. 

The  researchers  also  looked  at  the 
mothers’  BMI,  education  level, 
birthplace,  age  and  poverty  status. 
They  found  that  children  whose 
mothers  were  overweight  were  more 
likely  to  be  overweight  in  JK. 

“Almost  50  per  cent  of  the  moth- 
ers were  overweight  themselves,” 


says  Evers.  “A  positive  change  in  the 
diets  of  parents  could  result  in  better 
eating  habits  among  children.” 

She  admits  that  changing  house- 
hold eating  habits  presents  a chal- 
lenge for  low-income  families. 

“Interventions  promoting  in- 
creased consumption  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  reduced  intakes 
of  foods  high  in  fat  and  low  in  fibre 
won’t  work  unless  economically  dis- 
advantaged households  have  access 
to  appropriate  foods.” 

There  are  also  more  barriers  for 
lower-income  families  to  increase 
levels  of  physical  activity,  she  says. 

“Lack  of  transportation,  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  fees  for  certain 
sports,  a lack  of  child  care  for  sib- 
lings, and  a shortage  of  well- 
equipped  playgrounds  are  some  of 
the  obstacles  facing  low-income 
families." 


Chemist  Maps  New  Ground  Against  Deadly  Bug 

New  C.  difficile  vaccine  the  goal  for  CPES,  OVC  profs  in  joint  research  project 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SUGAR  MAY  HELP  the  medicine 
go  down,  but  what  about  a 
medicine  that  targets  sugar  to  “take 
down”  disease-causing  bacteria? 

Two  U of  G researchers  are  taking 
this  novel  route  to  tackling 
Clostridium  difficile,  in  hopes  of 
eventually  developing  a safe,  effec- 
tive vaccine  against  a bug  that  has 
sickened  and  killed  people  in  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes  across  Can- 
ada and  has  threatened  various 
animal  species. 

Profs.  Mario  Monteiro,  Chemis- 


try, and  Scott  Weese,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, hope  their  collaborative  studies 
will  ultimately  lead  to  a carbohy- 
drate-based vaccine  for  both  people 
and  animals. 

No  vaccine  currently  exists  for  C. 
difficile,  a major  cause  of  diarrhea, 
particularly  among  older  people  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Most 
people  are  infected  in  institutions 
where  commonly  used  antibiotics 
kill  “good”  bacteria  in  the  gut,  allow- 
ing the  problem  bug  to  thrive. 

“C.  difficile  is  the  most  important 
cause  of  hospital-associated  and  an- 


tibiotic-associated diarrhea,”  says 
Weese.  He  says  there’s  evidence  that 
the  bacteria  also  pose  a general  com- 
munity health  risk  and  a risk  of 
food-bome  disease.  Last  year,  his  lab 
found  evidence  of  C.  difficile  in 
ground  and  processed  meats  sold  in 
Canada. 

Monteiro  has  mapped  out  the 
chemical  structure  of  polysaccha- 
rides, or  complex  chains  of  sugars, 
on  the  surface  of  the  bacteria. 

Learning  more  about  the  poly- 
saccharides may  ultimately  help  in 
developing  vaccines  based  on  carbo- 


hydrates or  carbohydrate-protein 
complexes.  The  researchers  caution 
that  it  would  take  years  to  develop 
and  test  a vaccine  for  human  use. 

Monteiro  contacted  Weese  after 
reading  about  recent  C.  difficile  out- 
breaks. Along  with  PhD  student  Jeya 
Ganeshapillai  and  Evgeny  Vinogra- 
dov, a scientist  at  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  Monteiro  identified 
the  complex  bacterial  sugars. 

“They  seem  to  express  similar 
sugar  structures,  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  develop  a vaccine  that 
would  target  different  strains  of  the 


bacteria,”  he  says. 

He’s  also  developing  sugar-based 
vaccines  against  Campylobacter, 
which  causes  food  poisoning  when 
improperly  cooked  chicken  is  eaten, 
and  Helicobacter  pylori,  a common 
gut  microbe  that  can  cause  gastritis, 
ulcers  and  stomach  cancer.  As  a 
graduate  student  in  the  mid-1990s, 
he  helped  discover  the  polysac- 
charide structures  in  H.  pylori. 

Monteiro  says  new  commercially 
available  vaccines  for  pneumococcal 
and  meningococcal  diseases  are  also 
based  on  bacterial  surface  sugars. 
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TD  MELOCHE  MONNEX  PRESENTS  TVO'S  BIG  IDEAS  8EST  LECTURER  COMPETITION 


Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer  has  purchased  aluminum  water  bottles  for  all  his  staff  and  students  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  offset  the  carbon  emissions  that  will  be  produced  this  year  by  the  School  of  Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development.  photo  by  dave  carter,  guelph  mercury 


Leaving  a Smaller  Footprint 


SEDRD  director  establishes  fund  dedicated  to  environmentally  friendly  projects 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer  is 
starting  the  semester  off  on  a 
green  foot.  The  director  of  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development  (SEDRD)  plans 
to  offset  the  carbon  emissions 
produced  by  the  school  this  year 
with  a fund  dedicated  to  environ- 
mentally friendly  projects. 

“It’s  like  we’re  taxing  ourselves,” 
says  Nelischer.  “And  I’m  hoping  it 
will  catch  on.” 

He  began  by  conducting  a simple 
carbon  audit  of  SEDRD  to  deter- 
mine how  much  pollution  is  emitted 
annually  to  educate  some  400  stu- 
dents in  the  school. 

First  he  surveyed  his  26  faculty 
and  staff  to  find  out  how  far  they 
travel  to  get  to  campus  each  day.  He 
also  included  how  far  each  guest 
speaker  scheduled  for  this  year  will 
be  travelling. 

Then  he  calculated  the  amount  of 


energy  consumed  by  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Building,  where  many 
of  SEDRD’s  classes  are  taught,  and 
the  total  amount  of  carbon  emitted 
to  produce  that  energy. 

All  of  it  combined  works  out  to 
be  an  annual  total  of  340  tons  of  car- 
bon emissions. 

Next  he  determined  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  offset  those  emissions. 

Nelischer  says  paying  for  your 
carbon  costs  is  not  a new  concept. 

“There  are  organizations  that  will 
take  people’s  money  and  place  it  into 
a carbon  offset  fund.  They  will  rein- 
vest the  money  back  into  the  envi- 
ronment by  planting  trees  in  British 
Columbia  or  some  other  project  But 
instead  of  handing  money  over  to 
these  organizations,  I wanted  to  put 
it  towards  environmental  issues  on 
campus.” 

He  created  a carbon  offset  fund 
based  on  his  calculations  and  so  far 
has  put  the  money  towards  supply- 
ing aluminum  water  bottles  for  all  of 


his  staff  and  students  and  installing  a 
green  roof  on  top  of  the  entranceway 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture  Build- 
ing. He’s  also  planning  to  have  the 
fall-semester  students  plant  a garden 
at  the  front  of  the  building  to  help 
absorb  carbon. 

“I  want  to  use  the  money  to  do 
projects  that  are  highly  visible  to  the 
University  community  because  I 
want  this  project  to  educate  and  spur 
a cultural  change  on  campus,”  he 
says.  “I  hope  every  department  will 
eventually  have  its  own  carbon  offset 
fund.” 

Nelischer  says  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  initiative  is  to  educate  students 
so  they  recognize  the  amount  of  pol- 
lution that  is  produced  even  in  less 
obvious  places  like  a university 
campus. 

“Paying  to  offset  carbon  pollu- 
tion doesn’t  make  it  go  away.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  recognize  our  car- 
bon footprint  and  reduce  it.” 


Raise  a Mug  to 
the  Environment 

Student  poster  campaign  touts  reusable  mugs  as  a smart 
way  to  save  money  and  help  protect  the  environment 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

CARRYING  A REUSABLE  coffee 
mug  is  a simple  and  smart  way 
to  save  money  and  help  the 
environment  at  the  same  time. 
That’s  a message  that  landscape 
architecture  students  Joanne  Adair 
and  Tracey  Tomlik  hope  the  U of  G 
community  will  pick  up  on  and 
won’t  throw  by  the  wayside. 

This  summer,  the  friends  de- 
cided to  see  what  they  could  do  to 
help  reduce  the  number  of  dispos- 
able cups  used  and  discarded  on 
campus.  They  approached  Hospital- 
ity Services  with  their  idea  for  a 
poster  campaign  and  received  sup- 
port to  go  ahead. 

“We  wanted  to  do  something 
that  would  make  a difference,”  says 
Adair.  “As  landscape  architecture 
students,  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
impact  humans  have  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  global  repercus- 
sions our  choices  have.  We  wanted 
to  find  a unique  voice  to  share  our 
message,  and  I think  we’ve  been  suc- 
cessful.” 

The  result  is  a collection  of  post- 
ers featuring  humorous  “conversa- 
tions" between  reusable  mugs  and 
disposable  cups.  By  personifying  the 
drinking  vessels,  Kdait  and  Tomlik 
hope  to  get  people  thinking  more 
critically  when  it  comes  to  using 
disposables. 

“We  want  people  to  put  their  re- 
usable mug  on  the  list  of  things  they 
check  for  before  leaving  their  room 
or  office,”  says  Adair.  “Cellphone, 
wallet,  keys,  mug." 

The  posters  will  be  placed 
around  campus  kiosks  and  food  out- 
lets. The  duo  is  now  running  a con- 
test to  find  models  for  future  ads. 

“We’re  thrilled  about  this  cam- 
paign,” says  Sheila  Attwell,  market- 
ing manager  for  Hospitality 
Services. 

“We’ve  been  encouraging  cus- 
tomers for  many  years  to  reduce  pa- 
per-cup waste  by  charging  them  the 


medium  price  for  a large  beverage 
when  they  bring  their  own  reusable 
mug.  Admittedly,  any  waste  reduc- 
tion initiative  requires  extra  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  but 
cleaning  up  our  environment  is  ev- 
eryone’s responsibility,  and  we  all 
need  to  do  our  part.  Bringing  your 
own  mug  is  a pretty  easy  way  to 
make  a difference.” 

The  campaign  has  also  impressed 
landscape  architecture  professor 
Maurice  Nelischer,  who  is  happy  to 
see  lessons  from  the  classroom  being 
taken  into  the  streets. 

“It’s  a great  idea  on  a number  of 
levels,”  says  Nelischer,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development. 
“This  has  evolved  from  a sound  en- 
vironmental ethic  by  the  students, 
who  are  seeking  ways  to  be  more 
sustainable  and  are  using  the  various 
communication  skills  they  have 
developed  during  their  time  here.  In 
addition,  the  school’s  own  internal 
waste  audit  has  indicated  a signifi- 
cant opportunity  to  reduce  our 
waste,  and  the  students  are  address- 
ing a real  issue  from  an  environ- 
mental and  financial  perspective .” 

Tomlik  notes  that  she  and  Adair 
don’t  want  to  use  guilt  as  a tactic  to  I 
promote  their  campaign. 

"Instead,  we  hope  to  reach  ( 
a broader  audience  and  bring  about  1 
change  by  using  humour  and  posi-  \ 
five  messages.  It’s  encouraging  to 
have  such  great  support  from  the 
University.  We’re  thankful  that  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  an  idea 
and  make  it  real." 

Reducing  the  number  of  dispos- 
able cups  used  benefits  everyone,  she 
adds. 

“Businesses  will  profit  because 
they  won't  have  to  order  as  many 
disposables,  consumers  win  by  sav- 
ing money  when  they  buy  drinks  on 
campus,  and  the  environment  prof- 
its as  well.  It  just  makes  sense.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.iamreusable.com. 


For  complete  entry  details,  visit 

tvo.org 
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Ontario’s  Best  Lecturer? 

You  be  the  judge! 


Students  and  alumni:  The  search  for  Ontario's 
Best  Lecturer  has  begun!  Who  inspires  you? 

Have  your  say  by  simply  telling  us  about  the 
professor  you  believe  rises  above  the  rest,  fyg' 

When  your  nominations  roll  in  from 
universities  and  colleges  across  Ontario, 
a panel  of  judges  will  choose  10  finalists 
to  deliver  complete  lectures  on  TVO  s Big 
Ideas  in  March  2008.  Your  school  could  win 
a $10,000  TD  Meloche  Monnex  Scholarship. 

But  hurry!  Nominations  must  be 
received  by  Tuesday,  October  2, 2007. 
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A Weapon  in  the  Drug  War 


Toxicologist' s studies  find  no  health  risk  from  spray  program  in  Colombian  coca  fields 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Prof.  Keith  Solomon’s  cur- 
rent project  scares  him 
sometimes.  It’s  not  Colombia’s  drug 
cartels  he’s  concerned  about  or  the 
possibility  of  being  kidnapped  by 
armed  rebels.  After  all,  he  has 
bodyguards  as  he  travels  around  the 
country. 

Nor  does  the  environmental  bi- 
ologist worry  about  being  shot  by 
coca  farmers  or  enforcers  in  die  co- 
caine trade.  He’s  typically  flown  into 
coca-growing  country  in  a heavily 
armed  Blackhawk  helicopter  as  part 
of  a chopper  convoy  that  includes  a 
police  escort  and  a search-and-res- 
cue  team. 

What  gets  to  him  is  the  flying  it- 
self, especially  hanging  in  his  lap  belt 
as  the  pilot  negotiates  occasional 
banking  turns  that  leave  the  Guelph 
researcher  looking  straight  down  at 
the  mountains  through  the  aircraft’s 
open  door.  Reflecting  on  his  unlikely 
assignment,  Solomon  says:  “I’m  pet- 
rified of  heights.  Flying  in  a helicop- 
ter with  the  doors  open  is  not  a very 
comfortable  thing.” 

But  that’s  about  the  only  way  to 
reach  some  of  those  coca  fields 
hacked  out  of  the  dense  rainforest  in 
this  South  American  nation.  There, 
die  longtime  Guelph  toxicologist  is 
studying  human  health  and  environ- 
mental risks  of  a chemical  spraying 
program  crucial  to  international  ef- 
forts to  wipe  out  production  in  a 
country  that  supplies  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  cocaine. 

Since  2004,  Solomon  has  led  an 
international  scientific  advisory 
team  to  the  Inter-American  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS).  They’re  still  investigating 
possible  environmental  impacts, 


Prof.  Keith  Solomon  visits  Colombia  regularly  to  study  the  human  health  and  environmental  risks  of  a chemical 
spraying  program  crucial  to  international  efforts  to  wipe  out  coca  production  there.  photo  byjon  marshall 


particularly  effects  on  animals  in  one 
of  the  world’s  biodiversity  hot  spots. 
But  their  finding  of  no  human  health 
risk  from  spraying  has  given  the  Co- 
lombian government  added  impetus 
in  its  fight  against  the  drug  trade. 

It’s  a somewhat  paradoxical  as- 
signment, he  concedes.  After  all, 
spraying  is  intended  to  stem  an  illicit 
industry  that  entails  enormous  hu- 
man and  economic  costs  around  the 
world.  But  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram’s safety  led  the  OAS  to  investi- 
gate the  issue. 

The  group’s  studies  have  uncov- 
ered no  human  health  risk,  a result 
that  mirrors  studies  and  reviews  in 
other  places  around  the  world. 


“Glyphosate  is  the  most  widely  used 
pesticide  in  the  world,”  says  Solo- 
mon. “It’s  been  used  for  many 
years.” 

Their  latest  report  was  published 
early  this  year  in  Reviews  of  Environ- 
mental Contamination  and  Toxicol- 
ogy. The  study  was  also  reported  in  a 
four-page  story  that  included  com- 
ments by  Solomon  in  Environmental 
Science  and  Technology,  published  in 
May  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

The  team  is  now  looking  more 
closely  at  effects  on  animals,  specifi- 
cally frogs  living  near  or  in  coca 
plots.  About  700  species  of  frogs  five 
in  Colombia,  including  about  350 


Talks  Aim  to  Help  Hospitality, 
Tourism  Respond  to  Crisis 


It  s not  a matter  of  if,  it’s  a matter  of  when,  ’ says  HTM  prof 


There’s  no  way  to  predict  when 
a crisis,  emergency  or  disaster 
will  occur,  but  helping  hospitality 
and  tourism  professionals  manage 
the  risks  and  respond  to  such  events 
is  the  goal  of  a conference  being 
organized  by  the  School  of  Hos- 
pitality and  Tourism  Management 
in  partnership  with  the  Tourism 
Industry  Association  of  Canada.  It 
runs  Oct.  1 and  2 at  the  Renaissance 
Toronto  Airport  Hotel. 

Crisis  situations  can  potentially 
affect  millions  of  people,  says  con- 
ference organizer  Prof.  Tanya 
MacLaurin.  “The  hospitality  and 
tourism  industries  serve  vast  num- 
bers of  people  and  are  responsible 
for  their  well-being,”  she  says. 

"Many  members  of  the  industry 
may  not  have  had  to  deal  with  a crisis 
event,  but  it’s  not  a matter  of  if,  it’s  a 
matter  of  when,  and  preparedness 
will  help  lessen  the  loss  and  speed  the 
recovery.” 


Situations  such  as  the  BSE  crisis, 
SARS,  9/11,  hurricane  Katrina  and 
the  looming  presence  of  a global  flu 
pandemic  have  all  heightened  the 
need  for  the  tourism  and  hospitality 
industries  to  develop  ways  to  effec- 
tively respond  to  a crisis  and  mini- 
mize the  negative  outcomes,  says 
MacLaurin. 

“These  sorts  of  unanticipated 
events  have  really  got  the  global  and 
Canadian  hospitality  and  tourism 
industries  thinking  about  prepared- 
ness planning  and  emergency  re- 
sponse. Everyone  talks  about  crisis 
management,  but  when  the  un- 
thinkable strikes,  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  disconnect  between  the  re- 
sponse plan  and  its  execution.” 

The  conference,  which  features 
speakers  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Australia,  will 
look  at  emergency  preparedness  in 
Canada  at  the  federal  level,  a reality 
check  for  safety  and  security  in  Can- 


ada by  the  RCMP,  preparing  for  the 
2010  Olympics,  crisis  recovery  man- 
agement strategies,  crisis  communi- 
cation, terrorism  and  crime,  and 
health  and  safety  issues. 

Key  features  of  the  conference  are 
a global  best  practices  panel  and  a 
corporate  preparedness  interactive 
activity. 

HTM  professor  Jamie  Gruman 
will  open  the  conference  by  discuss- 
ing the  hospitality  industry’s  current 
state  of  preparedness  based  on  find- 
ings from  a recent  research  study  he 
conducted  with  Profs.  Nita  Chhinzer 
and  Geoff  Smith. 

Other  speakers  include  represen- 
tatives from  Public  Safety  Canada, 
the  Canadian  Border  Services 
Agency,  the  RCMP,  the  Justice  Insti- 
tute of  British  Columbia  and  Mc- 
Donald’s. 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  visit  www.tiac-aitc.ca/ 
english/crisismanagement.asp. 


species  that  are  found  only  in  that 
country.  The  amphibians  are  natu- 
rally more  sensitive  to  many  envi- 
ronmental chemicals. 

Those  results  have  been  more 
equivocal.  “They’re  looking  for  a 
mixture  of  glyphosate  and  other 
components  that  would  control  the 
crop  but  is  less  toxic  to  other  organ- 
isms,” says  Solomon,  who  visits  the 
plots  after  spraying  to  take  soil  and 
water  samples.  Those  samples  are 
analyzed  in  several  labs,  including 
Laboratory  Services  at  U of  G. 

(In  a unique  twist,  he  will  study 
different  pesticide  formulations  on 
about  10,000  plants  being  specially 
grown  this  summer  in  an  undis- 
closed site  in  Colombia.  The  plots 
are  tended  by  Colombian  anti-nar- 
cotic police;  the  seedlings  were 
bought  from  producers  using  OAS 
funding.) 

Solomon  has  visited  Colombia 
about  a dozen  times  over  the  past 
three  years,  including  this  past 
spring.  Each  time,  bodyguards  meet 
him  at  the  airport  in  the  capital, 
Bogota,  to  speed  him  through  cus- 
toms and  escort  him  to  his  hotel. 
Those  guards  stick  close  to  him 
throughout  his  stay. 

'Tve  never  felt  threatened,”  he 
says.  And  he’s  never  been  shot  at  or 
even  heard  gunfire  in  Colombia.  The 
closest  he’s  come  to  cocaine  itself  is 


seeing  it  pictured  in  news  reports 
about  occasional  drug  busts. 

For  post-spraying  field  trips,  he 
wears  dark  nondescript  clothing 
(harder  to  aim  at,  he  explains)  and  a 
bulletproof  vest.  He  flies  in  the  sci- 
entists’ armed  Blackhawk  accompa- 
nied by  other  choppers  bearing 
anti-narcotics  police  called  junglas, 
as  well  as  support  and  search- 
and-rescue  teams.  The  junglas  land 
first,  staking  out  the  edge  of  the  field 
with  weapons  cocked.  The  scientists 
get  15  minutes  to  do  their  job  before 
heading  back  to  the  chopper. 

Although  he  hasn’t  flown  in  a 
spray  plane,  Solomon  has  observed 
the  operation  from  accompanying 
helicopters.  Spray  planes  are 
equipped  to  pinpoint  the  plots  and 
apply  the  spray  accurately. 

“The  spray  operation  is  at  the 
highest  level  of  technology  you  can 
get.  It’s  as  good  as  the  forestry  spray- 
ing they  do  in  Canada.” 

Solomon  adds  that  the  spray  pro- 
gram to  control  the  coca  crop  is  safer 
than  the  chemicals  used  by  the  farm- 
ers to  grow  the  crop  in  the  first  place. 

“The  environmental  damage 
caused  by  coca  production  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  eradication  spray- 
ing. Our  work  has  been  helpful  in 
putting  numbers  to  that.” 

That  doesn’t  include  the  ecologi- 
cal damage  caused  when  growers 
slash  out  their  plots  in  the  rainforest 
— even  in  several  national  parks.  Re- 
ferring to  many  growing  areas  that 
he’s  visited  around  the  country,  Sol- 
omon says:  “The  Andes  biodiversity 
hot  spot  goes  right  through 
Colombia.” 

He  notes  that  poor  farmers  have 
littie  choice  but  to  grow  the  crop,  of- 
ten under  threat  from  players  in  the 
cocaine  trade. 

“There’s  so  much  money  in- 
volved. Farmers  can  make  more 
money  growing  coca  than  coffee  or 
bananas.” 

Back  at  Guelph,  he’s  found  his 
South  American  assignment  is  an  at- 
tention-grabber during  lectures.  In 
2004  and  2005,  he  also  enlisted  fi- 
nal-year students  in  the  toxicology 
program  to  help  compile  a report  on 
the  toxicology  of  substances  used  in 
coca  growing  and  cocaine 
production. 

“It  gets  attention  in  class.  It’s  an 
opportunity  to  apply  toxicology  to 
real-world  situations  that  are  impor- 
tant. On  top  of  that,  they  were  paid 
for  their  work  by  the  OAS.” 


THANKS  FOR  YOUR  CO-OPERATION  AND  PATIENCE 

The  science  complex  is  now  com-  the  fences, 
pleted,  and  all  faculty  and  staff  have 
moved  in.  As  a result,  Reynolds 
Walk  has  been  reopened  as  a major 
pedestrian  walkway  and  the  fences 
along  Gordon  Street  and  around  the 
Axelrod  Building  have  been 
removed. 

I wish  to  thank  the  University 
community  for  your  co-operation 
and  patience  during  more  than  four 
years  of  construction  noise  and  dust 
and  diree  years  of  detouring  around 


In  the  interest  of  safety,  I would 
encourage  you  to  use  the  pedestrian 
crosswalks  located  at  Gordon  Street 
and  Reynolds  Walk  and  South  Ring 
Road  and  Gordon. 

And  please  pay  a visit  to  our 
state-of-the-art  science  complex, 
which  will  position  U of  G as  a 
world-class  leader  in  the  life  sci- 
ences. 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration) 
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Computing  That  Saves  Lives 

Master’s  student  designs  tracking  device  for  search-and-rescue  dogs 


By  Deirdre  Healey 


The  walls  have  caved  in.  There  is  debris 
everywhere  and  no  one  knows  just  how 
many  people  are  trapped  inside.  It’s  time 
to  send  in  the  search-and-rescue  dogs. 

This  is  where  Cristina  Ribeiro  steps  in.  The  U of  G 
student  straps  a tracking  device  around  the  torso  of  a 
black  lab.  She  designed  it  for  search-and-rescue  dogs 
to  wear  when  entering  a disaster  site  so  their  handlers 
know  what  the  dog  is  doing  even  when  they  can’t  see 
the  animal  or  hear  it  barking.  Through  the  position- 
ing of  the  dog,  the  device  can  signal  to  rescue  workers 
when  the  animal  has  found  a victim  and  whether  the 
person  is  alive  or  dead. 

It’s  a scenario  Ribeiro  never  imagined  she  would 
find  herself  in  when  she  started  studying  computer 
science.  But  just  this  summer,  the  26-year-old  mas- 
ter’s student  was  part  of  a four-day  disaster  simula- 
tion in  Toronto  where  she  put  her  tracking  device  to 
the  test. 

Rescue  workers  with  the  Heavy  Urban  Search  and 
Rescue  Team,  Emergency  Medical  Services,  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  and  a number  of  other  police 
forces  practised  responding  to  the  simulation  of  a 
collapsed  building.  A tom-down  hotel  was  the  disas- 
ter site,  and  rescue  workers  played  the  victims. 

“It  was  a full-blown  disaster  situation,”  says 
Ribeiro.  “There  were  people  inside  acting  as  casual- 
ties, wearing  makeup  to  indicate  their  injuries,  and 
rescue  workers  were  outside  blowing  up  doors,  trying 
to  get  to  them.  I had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  was 
amazing.” 

She  was  invited  to  the  simulation  because  the  ur- 
ban rescue  teams  are  interested  in  using  her  tracking 
device  in  actual  search-and-rescue  emergencies. 

She  and  her  advisers.  Prof.  Mieso  Denko,  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science,  and  Alexander  Ferwom  of 
Ryerson  University,  are  part  of  the  only  Canadian  research 
team  working  in  the  field  of  urban  search  and  rescue. 

When  Ribeiro  began  her  thesis  last  year,  she  knew  she 
wanted  to  put  her  computer  skills  towards  something  that 
would  help  society. 

“I  didn’t  get  into  computer  science  to  develop  an  application 
so  a company  could  make  money  off  it,”  she  says.  “I  wanted  to 
apply  computer  technology  in  a way  that  would  really  affect  hu- 
man lives,  and  this  research  project  fits  perfectly  with  that.” 

At  the  disaster  site,  Ribeiro’s  job  was  to  attach  the  tracking 
device  to  the  dogs  before  sending  them  inside  to  search  through 
the  debris.  Dogs  are  used  in  a number  of  disaster  situations  be- 
cause they’re  more  effective  than  robots  and  even  humans,  she 
says. 

“They  are  mobile  and  can  climb  over  rubble,  they  are  agile 
and  can  get  into  smaller  spaces,  and  they  have  an  exceptional 
sense  of  smell,  which  is  effective  in  locating  victims.  They  are 
also  much  quicker  than  humans.” 

Her  device  consists  of  two  accelerometers,  which  measure 


acceleration  and  are  attached  with  a harness.  One  of  the  acceler- 
ometers is  positioned  near  the  dog’s  head,  and  the  other  is  near 
the  tail.  The  instruments  are  made  with  industrial-strength 
routers  to  allow  the  signal  to  pass  through  any  debris  that  may 
be  surrounding  the  dog  and  reach  rescuers  on  the  scene  and 
even  farther  away  at  a headquarters  location. 

Based  on  the  accelerometer  readings,  Ribeiro  calculates  the 
angle,  velocity  and  distance  to  determine  what  the  search- 
and-rescue  dog  is  doing  while  inside  the  disaster  area. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dog  is  trained  to  react  in  certain  ways 
depending  on  the  situation.  If  the  animal  finds  someone  who  s 
dead,  it  will  sit.  If  it  finds  someone  who’s  alive  but  injured,  it  will 
jump  up  and  down  and  bark.  These  movements  and  sounds  are 
captured  by  Ribeiro’s  device,  and  the  data  are  transmitted 
wirelessly  to  the  monitor  held  by  the  rescue  worker. 

She  says  having  the  opportunity  to  test  out  the  device  in  sim- 
ulated disaster  situations  was  important  because  it  made  her 
consider  the  difficult  environment  and  the  behaviour  of  the  dog 
while  designing  the  tool. 

“You  can’t  have  loose  wires  hanging  out  that  can  catch  on 


something  while  the  dog  is  climbing  through  debris 
and  tight  areas.  That  would  make  the  technology 
useless.  You  also  ha ve  to  make  sure  the  device  is  light 
enough  that  the  dog  can  still  move  around  and  small 
enough  that  it  will  stay  in  place  and  won’t  bother  the 
animal.” 

Ribeiro  recalls  when  another  master’s  student  on 
the  research  team  strapped  a small  video  lens  onto  a 
search-and-rescue  dog’s  head.  “The  dog  kept 
smashing  the  camera  against  a wall,  trying  to  get  it 
off.  That  was  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment.” 

She  says  this  project  has  given  her  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  what’s  involved  in  taking  an  idea  from 
conception  to  the  point  of  actually  producing  an  ef- 
fective tool  that  can  be  used  in  the  field.  But  tackling 
technological  challenges  is  nothing  new  for  Ribeiro. 
Her  technically  savvy  side  was  apparent  at  an  early 
age.  While  her  kindergarten  classmates  were  into 
finger  painting,  she  was  in  awe  of  the  classroom 
computer.  “I  remember  the  first  time  I saw  a com- 
puter. I just  fell  in  love  with  it.” 

Ribeiro  came  to  U of  G last  year  after  earning  a 
degree  in  computer  science  at  Ryerson.  Although 
she  knew  she  wanted  to  focus  her  thesis  on  a project 
that  would  have  a real  human  impact,  she  wasn’t 
sure  what  that  was  until  she  met  Ferwom.  He  was  al- 
ready involved  in  urban  search-and-rescue  research  i 
and  finding  ways  to  improve  current  technology. 

“Search-and-rescue  operations  came  under  ! 
heavy  scrutiny  after  Sept.  11,”  says  Ribeiro.  “Since 
then,  there’s  been  a lot  of  research  focused  on  using 
technology  to  make  up  for  any  weaknesses.” 

She's  quick  to  add,  however,  that  the  successful  1 
devdopment  of  new  scaicYv-and-ieseue-\et'nno\o^ 
requires  people  who  have  the  expertise  and  courage 
to  respond  to  disasters. 

“I  have  a lot  of  respect  for  people  who  work  in  search  and 
rescue.  They  are  extremely  dedicated  to  what  they  do  and  risk 
their  fives  to  save  the  fives  of  others.” 

Ribeiro  says  she’s  happy  being  on  the  research  side  of  disas- 
ter response  and  is  currently  in  the  final  stages  of  her  project. 
She’s  in  the  process  of  determining  the  range  of  calculations  for 
each  position  of  the  dog,  so  she  can  create  a system  that  won  t 
require  rescue  workers  to  do  any  calculating  themselves. 

“It  will  just  be  like  a Palm  Pilot  with  the  image  of  a dog,  and 
that  image  will  change  depending  on  what  the  dog  is  doing  in- 
side the  disaster  site." 

She  hopes  the  device  will  be  near  completion  when  she  takes 
part  this  month  in  a second  disaster  simulation  in  Toronto. 

Once  she  finishes  her  MA,  Ribeiro  hopes  to  continue  doing 
search-and-rescue  research  in  a PhD  program. 

“This  application  I have  designed  is  just  one  ingredient.  I can 
see  a lot  of  applications  that  would  enable  technology  to  im- 
prove the  way  we  do  search  and  rescue,  and  it  could  possibly 
lead  to  saving  more  fives.” 


This  Artist  Gives  a Hoot! 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

WHAT’S  AN  ASPIRING  ARTIST 
to  do  when  she  can’t  find 
space  to  show  her  work?  For 
fifth-year  fine  art  student  Brittany 
Anderson,  the  answer  was  dear:  start 
your  own  gallery. 

With  funding  through  the  Sum- 
mer Company  program,  a provincial 
initiative  that  provides  hands-on 
business  experience  and  financial 
support  to  young  entrepreneurs, 
Anderson  opened  hoot!,  a gallery 
space  she  shares  with  established 
potter  Goldie  Sherman  and  her  dog, 
Ting.  Located  in  downtown  Guelph 


at  80  Norfolk  St.,  hoot!  opened  July 
1 , and  the  venture  has  been  a reward- 
ing one  for  Anderson,  who  returned 
to  U of  G this  month  to  complete  her 
final  semester. 

“I’m  trying  to  get  a start  in  the  art 
world,  and  I’m  a firm  believer  that 
you  must  make  your  own  opportu- 
nities,” she  says. 

To  build  a reputation  and  gain 
confidence  as  professionals,  artists 
need  venues  to  show  their  work,  says 
Anderson,  but  locally  this  is  a chal- 
lenge for  many  up-and-coming  art- 
ists. Although  some  opportunities 
for  shows  in  restaurants  and  similar 
venues  exist,  the  number  of  local  art- 


ists wanting  to  show  their  work  far 
outweighs  the  number  of  available 
locations,  she  says. 

Hoot!  has  been  a temporary  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  for  some.  A 
show  in  July  featured  the  work  of 
four  Guelph  undergraduates,  in- 
cluding Anderson.  In  August,  the 
gallery  showcased  the  work  of 
fourth-year  U of  G student  Tori 
Drost. 

The  current  show,  “Half-Pint," 
slated  to  run  Sept.  13  to  Oct.  6, 
brings  together  the  work  of  more 
than  20  local  artists,  including 
Guelph  students  Rachelle  Kelly, 
Aislinn  Thomas  and  James  Gardner. 


The  opening  reception  is  Sept.  13  at 
7 p.m. 

“‘Half-Pint’  is  unique  because  all 
the  pieces  are  smaller  than  one 
square  foot,”  says  Anderson.  “The 
show  also  lends  itself  to  being  afford- 
able for  art  buyers.” 

The  gallery’s  final  exhibition  will 
run  Oct.  8 to  31.  It’s  called  "Loyalty 
to  Royalty?”  and  will  showcase  the 
work  of  U of  G students  Myles 
Calvert  and  Carol  Tinga. 

As  an  artist,  Anderson  has  honed 
her  skills,  but  as  a business  person, 
it’s  been  an  uphill  challenge. 

“All  I’ve  ever  done  is  art,  so  it’s 
been  a learning  process.  I’d  never 


taken  a business  course,  and  I’ve  had 
to  learn  about  things  like  bookkeep- 
ing and  marketing  from  the  ground 
up” 

She  adds  that  she’s  looking  at 
ways  of  forming  a co-op  to  allow  art- 
ists to  work  together  to  garner  show 
space  and  public  visibility. 

"Art  is  a tough  arena  to  work  in. 
There  are  definitely  more  artists  in 
Guelph  than  art  buyers.  It’s  been 
hard  to  push  myself  to  make  a go  of 
this,  but  it’s  been  rewarding  — not 
monetarily  but  in  terms  of  building 
leadership  and  organizational  skills 
and  learning  what  I’m  capable  of 
accomplishing.” 
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The  following  U of  G appointments 
were  announced  over  the  summer 

• Dennis  Baker,  assistant  professor, 
Political  Science 

• Paula  Barata,  assistant  professor. 
Psychology 

• Robert  Berthiaume,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Alfred  Campus 

• Diane  Borsato,  assistant  professor, 
Fine  Art  and  Music 

• Rob  Bowman,  library  assistant,  U 
of  G Library 

• Lidia  Buzny,  library  assistant,  U of 
G Library 

• Frank  Cain,  facility  supervisor, 
Department  of  Athletics 

• Robert  Chamorro,  senior  techni- 
cian, Laboratory  Services 

• Dong- Shin  Chang,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, English  and  Theatre  Studies 

• Jerome  Chang,  program  counsel- 
lor, BAS  Counselling  Office 

• Jennifer  Chen,  general  accountant, 
Controller’s  Office 

• Esther  Codner,  executive  secretary 
and  administrative  assistant,  CPES 
dean’s  office 

• Tim  Dewhirst,  assistant  professor, 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Studies 


sor,  Economics 

• Maya  Goldenberg,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, BAS  program 

• Yu  Gu,  co-ordinator  of  the  HPLC 
facility.  Biomedical  Sciences 

• John  Hacker-Wright,  assistant 
professor.  Philosophy 

• Lori  Hahn,  lab  technician,  Animal 
Health  Laboratory 

• Brittney  Hanna,  distance  educa- 
tion production  co-ordinator, 
Office  of  Open  Learning 

• Andrew  Hathaway,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Sociology  and  Anthropology 

• Kent  Hoeg,  manager.  University 
Systems,  CCS 

• Kevin  Hogg,  videographer.  Learn- 
ing Technology  Centre,  OVC 

• Joe  Ingrao,  building  mechanic  2, 
Physical  Resources 

• Andria  Jones,  assistant  professor, 
Population  Medicine 

• Gail  Kendall,  senior  development 
manager.  Alumni  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment 

• Carol  Kitching,  administrative  sec- 
retary, Judicial  Office 

• Nester  Kruger,  assistant  professor, 
Fine  Art  and  Music 


aid  counsellor,  Student  Financial 
Services 

• Sandra  Parmegiani,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Languages  and  Literatures 

• Martin  Pearce,  assistant  professor, 
Fine  Art  and  Music 

• Rajesh  Pereira,  assistant  professor. 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

• Evelyn  Pyke,  animal  utilization 
protocol  clerk,  Animal-Care  Ser- 
vices 

• Barbara  Reid,  administrative  assis- 
tant, Chemistry 

• Donna  Reimer,  BA  program  coun- 
sellor, BA  Counselling 

• Dave  Saunders,  parking  enforce- 
ment officer.  Parking  Services 

• Amanda  Scott,  web  designer, 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs 

• Dimitriy  Soldatov,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Chemistry 

• Gihan  Sooriyabandara,  computer 
software  technician,  Geography 

• Maria  Spinato,  veterinary  patholo- 
gist, Animal  Health  Laboratory 

• Nora  Ten,  clerical  supervisor,  CBS 
dean’s  office 

• Jason  Tyszka,  recruitment  officer, 
CPES  dean’s  office 


• Leanne  Dickie,  stockroom  support 
technician,  CBS 

• Lisa  Dietrich,  technician.  Molecu- 
lar and  Cellular  Biology 

• Adam  Doane,  health  and  safety 
officer,  CBS 

• Helen  Donaldson,  animal  utiliza- 
tion protocol  clerk,  Animal-Care 
Services 

• Matt  Edwards,  assistant  BA  pro- 
gram counsellor,  BA  Counselling 

• Statia  Elliott,  assistant  professor, 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment 

• Mark  Fenske,  assistant  professor, 
Psychology 

• Jade  Ferguson,  assistant  professor, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies 

• Elizabeth  Finnis,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Sociology  and  Anthropology 

• Kim  Garwood,  writing  consultant, 
U of  G Library 

• Johanna  Goertz,  assistant  profes- 


• Ruth  Lesins,  secretary/reception- 
ist, Physics 

• Mei  Li,  assistant  professor,  Eco- 
nomics 

• Margaret  Lumley,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Psychology 

• Tanya  Mark,  assistant  professor. 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Studies 

• Alex  Maynard,  associate  professor, 
Economics 

• Colette  McAuley,  client  service 
supervisor,  Athletics 

• Marie  McGlone,  work  study/ 
financial  aid  clerk,  Student  Financial 
Services 

• Brent  McKenzie,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Marketing  and  Consumer  Stud- 
ies 

• Paul  McNicholas,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Mathematics  and  Statistics 

• Carolyn  Naim,  client  services  team 
leader,  OVC 

• Kuljeet  Notay,  assistant  financial 


• Dave  Urbshas,  undergraduate  lab 
supervisor,  Physics 

• Robert  Vanderspek,  director, 
design  engineering  and  construc- 
tion, Physical  Resources 

• Jeji  Varghese,  assistant  professor, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

• Uta  von  Borstel,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Kemptville  Campus 

• Wendy  Walsh,  counsellor’s 
assistant,  BA  Counselling 

• Michael  Waud,  technician,  Labo- 
ratory Services 

• Rebecca  White,  client  service  clerk. 
Athletics 

• Boyer  Winters,  assistant  professor, 
Psychology 

• Andrea  Woon-Fat,  liaison  officer, 
School  of  Engineering 

• Ren£e  Worringer,  assistant  profes- 
sor, History 

• Ahmed  Zaki,  associate  professor. 
Engineering. 


Teacher  Education  Information  Session: 

Dr.  Glenda  Campbell-Evans,  Associate  Professor  from 
Edith  Cowan  University’s  School  of  Education 
in  Perth,  Western  Australia 
Monday,  September  24th,  1:00-2:00  pm 
University  Centre,  room  335 


Australian,:  Study  In  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  South  Pacific 

www.auatralearncanada.org  - 1-888-637-4412 
studyabroad@australearacanada.org 


Shakespeare 
Festival  Draws 
Big  Crowd 

Art  centre  attendance  more  than  doubles 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  “Shakespeare  — Made  in 
Canada”  festival  was  a great 
success,  doubling  attendance  to  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
(MSAC)  and  bringing  thousands  of 
new  visitors  into  Guelph,  says 
festival  organizer  Sue  Bennett,  direc- 
tor of  University  and  community 
relations. 

“Hotels,  restaurants,  businesses, 
and  arts  and  cultural  organizations 
all  reported  increased  revenues,”  she 
says. 

Even  the  Bard’s  Beer,  a limited- 
edition  ale  that  Sleeman  Breweries 
brewed  especially  to  support  the 
Shakespeare  festival,  sold  out 
quickly  at  local  pubs  and  taverns. 
The  Guelph  brewery  donated  the 
proceeds  to  the  festival. 

Sue  Trerise,  manager  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  tourism 
services  for  the  City  of  Guelph,  said 
thousands  of  tourists  were  drawn 
here  during  the  five-month-long 
festival  to  attend  various  Shake- 
speare-related events.  They  also  vis- 
ited local  businesses,  restaurants, 
galleries  and  other  attractions,  she 
says. 

Besides  the  economic  benefits, 
the  festival  boosted  cultural  and 
community  identity  for  the  city  and 
University,  says  Bennett. 

“It  also  served  as  a springboard 
for  launching  new  partnerships  and 
projects  among  all  the  groups  in- 
volved in  the  development  and 
management  of  the  festival.” 

She  recently  completed  a report 
evaluating  the  impact  of  the  festival, 
which  was  sponsored  by  U of  G,  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council,  the  City  of 
Guelph,  MSAC  and  the  Stratford 
Festival. 

During  the  festival,  close  to  8,000 
people  visited  the  art  centre,  com- 
pared with  4,000  the  previous  year, 
she  says.  About  3,000  schoolchildren 
from  across  Ontario  also  visited,  an 
increase  of  more  than  500  per  cent. 


“We  had  to  extend  our  hours  to 
seven  days  a week  to  meet  the  de- 
mand," says  Aidan  Ware,  public 
programming  assistant  for  MSAC. 

The  centre  devoted  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  its  show  space  to  the 
Shakespeare  exhibit,  the  largest 
show  the  centre  has  ever  mounted. 

Besides  the  MSAC  exhibit,  the 
festival  included  other  visual  art  and 
museum  exhibits,  theatrical  and 
musical  performances,  film  and 
video  offerings,  a speakers’  series 
and  children’s  educational 
programs. 

At  the  centre  of  the  festival  and 
the  MSAC  exhibit  was  the  Sanders 
portrait  — believed  by  many  to  be 
the  only  image  of  Shakespeare 
painted  while  he  was  alive.  Owned 
by  Lloyd  Sullivan  of  Ottawa,  the 
portrait  is  thought  to  depict  the  Bard 
at  age  39. 

“Undoubtedly,  the  mystery,  al- 
lure and  history  of  the  portrait  are 
what  drew  so  many  people  to  the  fes- 
tival,” says  Bennett.  “People  were 
simply  fascinated  by  it.” 

Sally  Wismer,  executive  director 
of  the  Guelph  Arts  Council,  says  the 
festival  offered  “one  of  those  rare 
opportunities  for  artists  and  arts 
groups  to  come  together  to  work  on 
a community-wide  themed  project. 
Throughout,  it  became  obvious  just 
what  a wide  range  of  talent  there  is  in 
the  Guelph  community  and  just 
how  much  the  arts  contribute  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  this  city. 
The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  hon- 
oured to  have  been  able  to  play  a key 
role  in  helping  to  involve  and  com- 
municate with  the  arts  community 
during  the  Shakespeare  celebra- 
tion.” 

More  than  $250,000  was  raised 
locally  and  provincially  to  support 
the  festival,  with  sponsors  including 
the  City  of  Guelph,  the  Musagetes 
Foundation,  the  Bickell  Foundation, 
the  Ontario  government,  the  Royal 
Bank,  Sleeman ’s  and  more  than  70 
local  businesses  and  individuals. 


Wanted:  Readers 


Members  of  the  University 
community  and  the  general 
public  are  invited  to  explore 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  human 
condition  at  the  inaugural  OVC 
Community  Readers  event. 

OVC  dean  Elizabeth  Stone 
launched  the  community  reading 
and  book  discussion  following  the 
positive  response  last  year  to  her 
new  course  on  veterinary  medicine 
and  literature. 

“Discussing  literary  works  can 
help  us  explore  important  issues  in 
veterinary  medicine,”  says  Stone. 
“Combined  with  the  intrinsic  plea- 
sure and  value  of  reading  good  liter- 
ature, it  is  a way  of  renewing  one’s 
joy  in  being  a veterinarian  and  a hu- 


man being.  It  also  promotes  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  with  others 
interested  in  animal  life.” 

The  first  book  selected  for  the 
OVC  Community  Readers  is  The 
Chickens  Fight  Back:  Pandemic  Pan- 
ics and  Deadly  Diseases  That  Jump 
From  Animals  to  Humans  by  Prof. 
David  Waltner-Toews,  Population 
Medicine. 

A community  discussion  will 
take  place  Sept  26  from  12:30  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  OVC’s 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  Waltner- 
Toews  will  give  a reading  Oct.  3 from 
7 to  8:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC  cafeteria. 

The  book  can  be  purchased  at  the 
OVC  Bookbam  and  Chapters-In- 
digo  stores. 
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Ridgetown  Researcher  Finds  New  Use 
for  Mushroom  Production  Leftovers 

Substrate  can  be  fully  composted  and  give  rise  to  a high-quality  material  that  can  be  sold  at  a premium 


BY  KATE  ROBERTS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

Canadian  MUSHROOM  growers  now  have  a 
profitable  option  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  leftover  organic  substrate  used 
to  grow  mushrooms. 

Prof.  Ron  Fleming  of  U of  G’s  Ridgetown 
Campus  has  found  that  spent  mushroom  sub- 
strate — manure-based  material  — can  be 
fully  composted  and  give  rise  to  a high-quality 
material  that  can  be  sold  at  a premium. 

“Composting  can  give  mushroom  growers 
an  alternative  method  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 
strate while  providing  an  additional  income 
source,”  says  Fleming. 

On  a world  scale,  about  13.6  million  tonnes 
of  substrate  are  produced  each  year,  he  says. 
Normally  it’s  disposed  of,  spread  on  farmland 
or  sometimes  sold  to  other  farmers. 

When  applied  to  land,  spent  mushroom 
substrate  improves  soil  structure  by  increasing 
the  water-  and  nutrient-holding  capacity  and 
adding  organic  matter.  It’s  more  consistent 
than  many  other  compost  products  because 
the  mix  recipe  stays  fairly  constant  year-round. 

As  a bonus,  it’s  free  from  weeds  and  disease 
because  it’s  already  been  partially  composted 
and  fully  pasteurized  before  being  removed 
from  the  mushroom  house,  says  Fleming. 

Because  of  the  compost  mix  recipe  needed 
for  mushroom  production,  however,  the  fin- 
ished compost  contains  more  salt  than  other 
composts  do.  This  can  put  some  limitations  on 
how  the  compost  can  be  used,  he  says. 

In  the  past,  the  industry  has  dealt  with  the 
high  salt  conrenr  by  stacking  spent  mushroom 
substrate  outside  for  at  least  six  months,  allow- 
ing precipitation  to  leach  out  the  salt.  But  this 
creates  concerns  related  to  Ontario’s  Nutrient 
Management  Act  because  of  the  potential  to 
contaminate  surface  and  groundwater. 


Prof.  Ron  Fleming  of  Ridgetown  Campus  has  found  a way  to  break  down  the  leftover  organic  substrate  used  to  grow  mushrooms  to  make 
premium  compost  in  this  facility. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


So  in  2005,  the  Canadian  Mushroom 
Growers’  Association  asked  Fleming  to  find 
other  options  to  deal  with  the  substrate. 

He  turned  to  his  expertise  in  anaerobic  di- 
gestion to  see  if  spent  mushroom  substrate 
could  be  used  to  generate  methane  gas.  But  the 
substrate  didn’t  generate  enough  energy  to  be 
viable.  In  fact,  the  methane  produced  wasn’t 
even  enough  to  heat  and  run  the  digester. 


Instead  he  found  that  a complete  compost- 
ing process  could  be  used  to  improve  the  soil 
application  qualities  of  spent  mushroom  sub- 
strate. The  substrate  was  mixed  and  aerated  for 
four  weeks  to  create  premium  compost.  In  On- 
tario, selling  this  material  in  bulk  garners  up  to 
$60  a tonne. 

Fleming  notes  that  the  initial  capital  costs  of 
the  compost  system  are  significant  and  include 


site  preparation,  composting  structures,  aera- 
tion tans,  tractors  and  storage,  but  it  tbe  com- 
post fetches  a good  price,  the  process  can  be 
economically  viable,  he  says. 

“Composting  is  safer  for  the  environment 
and  results  in  finished  compost  that  has  an  ex- 
cellent feel  and  appearance.  Branding  this  as 
superior  to  other  composts  will  be  the  ultimate 
factor  in  whether  farmers  can  reap  benefits.” 


New  Nanoscience  Program  to  Begin  Next  Fall 

Pioneering  major  will  give  Guelph  undergrads  the  big  picture  on  the  ‘ very  smalY 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

UOF  G SCIENTISTS  are  thinking 
big  about  the  “very  small" 
with  a pioneering  undergraduate 
nanoscience  major  to  begin  on 
campus  in  2008.  Approved  earlier 
this  year,  the  new  interdisciplinary 
degree  will  be  jointly  provided  by  the 
departments  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  and  will  draw  on  research 
and  teaching  strengths  in  those  and 
related  departments,  says  Prof.  Dan 
Thomas,  Chemistry,  associate  dean 
of  the  B.Sc.  program. 

Looking  to  establish  an  early  lead 
in  a rapidly  growing  field,  Guelph 
will  accept  up  to  50  entering  students 
for  the  four-year  program  starting  in 
fall  2008,  with  a projected  steady- 
state  enrolment  of  about  175.  No 
other  Canadian  university  offers  a 
full-fledged  nanoscience  major,  says 
Thomas. 

Nanoscience  involves  developing 
materials  on  the  scale  of  individual 
atoms  and  molecules,  typically  less 
than  about  100  nanometres  in  size. 
In  that  Lilliputian  world,  materials 


display  special  — even  counterintui- 
tive — electrical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties being  explored  by  companies 
eager  to  make  new  devices  and  prod- 
ucts such  as  microchips  and  drug 
delivery  systems. 

Other  universities  offer  nano- 
science courses  within  chemistry, 
physics  and  engineering  programs. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  an  en- 
gineering specialization  in  nano- 
technology, and  the  University  of 
Waterloo  introduced  a nanotech 
major  in  its  engineering  program  last 
year  (nanotech  incorporates  materi- 
als developed  through  nanoscience 
into  new  devices).  Unable  to  accom- 
modate growing  demand  in  this 
field,  those  programs  routinely  turn 
away  top  applicants,  says  Thomas, 
who  headed  the  committee  that  de- 
veloped the  proposal  for  Guelph’s 
new  program.  “This  is  an 
opportunity  to  be  a leader." 

He  explains  that  advancements 
and  interest  in  nanoscience  have 
grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
vanishingly  small  size  of  the  materi- 
als and  structures  being  explored  for 


uses  in  such  areas  as  computing  and 
microelectronics,  biotechnology, 
energy,  toxicology  and  medicine. 

“It’s  moved  very  quickly  from  the 
realm  of  the  science  lab  to  the  very 
first  commercial  products,”  says 
Thomas,  who  studies  nanoscale 
properties  of  materials  and  sub- 
stances. 

His  lab  is  using  various  elements 
to  assemble  materials  with  unusual 
properties  for  possible  use  in  solid 
oxide  fuel  cells  and  as  catalytic  sur- 
faces for  monitoring  blood  glucose. 

U of  G’s  new  program  will  in- 
clude a mix  of  fundamental  science 
courses  and  “nano”  offerings  such  as 
synthesis  and  analysis  of 
nanomaterials,  thin  film  science, 
nanolithography,  quantum  chemis- 
try and  computing,  and  biological 
nanomaterials. 

That  last  term  evokes  Guelph’s 
particular  strengths  in  possible  bio- 
logical applications,  says  Prof.  John 
Dutcher,  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Soft  Matter  Physics  and  a theme 
leader  in  the  Advanced  Foods  and 
Materials  Network  based  at  U of  G. 


“There  are  lots  of  interesting 
things  happening  on  the  nanoscale,” 
he  says.  “At  Guelph  it  goes  well  be- 
yond physics  and  chemistry  — it  ex- 
ists across  campus.” 

Dutcher’s  own  collaborative  re- 
search investigating  thin  films  and 
bacterial  surfaces  already  occurs  on 
the  nanoscale.  Microbiologists,  bio- 
chemists and  physicists  are  isolating 
and  modifying  components  in  bac- 
terial cell  walls  that  might  be  used 
one  day  to  make  new  kinds  of  fab- 
rics. Various  researchers  are  also  us- 
ing nanoscale  tools  to  study  how 
enzymes  degrade  cellulose,  which 
may  help  in  producing  cellulose 
ethanol  more  efficiently. 

He  adds  that  much  of  the  growth 
in  nanoscience  has  been  driven  by 
new  analytical  and  imaging  tech- 
niques and  equipment  that  now  al- 
low researchers  to  “see”  things  at 
that  scale.  Guelph  already  has  much 
of  that  state-of-the-art  equipment, 
including  spectrometers,  special  mi- 
croscopes such  as  an  atomic-force 
instrument  that  gives  an  atom’s-eye 
view  of  surfaces,  and  X-ray  scattering 


facilities  for  studying  atomic 
structure. 

“People  recognize  this  as  an  ex- 
tremely hot  area  and  an  excellent  op- 
portunity," says  Prof.  David  Kribs, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics.  “I  think 
Guelph  has  carved  out  a niche  for 
itself.” 

An  affiliate  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Quantum  Computing  in 
Waterloo,  Kribs  studies  error  correc- 
tion in  quantum  information 
science.  He’s  interested  in  how  al- 
tered physical  and  electrical  proper- 
ties at  the  quantum  scale  may  lead  to 
more  powerful  computers  with  parts 
as  small  as  atoms  or  even  their 
constituents. 

“Any  hope  of  implementing 
quantum  computing  will  come  from 
nanoscience,"  says  Nathaniel 
Johnston,  a graduate  student  of 
Kribs’s  who  received  a Governor 
General’s  Medal  at  convocation  this 
spring.  He  will  use  a Canada  Gradu- 
ate Scholarship  to  study  the  math  be- 
hind quantum  computing. 

“All  the  classical  laws  of  physics 
don’t  hold  on  that  level,"  he  says. 
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Indie  Film,  Music 
Festival  to  Debut 
at  Homecoming 


Weekend  to  include  workshops,  filmmaking  competition 


I BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Anew  flavour  is  being  added 
to  Homecoming  this  year  with 
I the  launch  of  SharpCuts,  an 
independent  film  and  music  festival 
that  will  offer  a broad  variety  of 
entertainment  Sept.  22  and  23  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  A pre-festival 
! “Fright  Night”  of  horror  films  kicks 
off  the  weekend  Sept.  21  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  384  of  the  McLaughlin 
Library. 

“I’m  blown  away  by  the  number 
1 of  people  who  tell  me  this  festival  is 
something  Guelph  has  been  waiting 
for,”  says  SharpCuts  founder 
Thomas  Gofton,  a filmmaker  who 
graduated  from  U of  G in  June. 

With  programming  on  Johnston 
1 Green  and  in  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary, Massey  Hall  and  the 
i MacLachlan  Building,  SharpCuts 
aims  to  provide  a forum  to  profile 
the  strong  and  emerging  film  and 
| music  scenes  that  thrive  in  Guelph 
| and  surrounding  area,  and  to  foster 
i connections  among  those  who  share 
i a love  and  appreciation  for  the  arts, 

! says  Gofton. 

j “I  also  hope  it’ll  encourage  peo- 
I pie  to  take  a leap  to  explore  their  cre- 
I ative  side  by  thinking  about  some  of 
the  sfories  they’d  like  to  tell  through 
film  and  music.” 

Although  the  primary  focus  is 
Guelph  artists,  interest  has  been 
I widespread,  with  submissions  com- 
ing in  from  across  southwestern  On- 
tario, he  says. 

The  weekend  will  feature  film 
screenings,  a filmmaking  competi- 
tion, live  music  and  a number  of  in- 
dustry-based workshops.  Special 
guests  include  Laura  Bertram,  a 
two-time  Gemini  Award-winning 
actor  and  U of  G graduate,  who  will 
talk  about  her  career  in  film  and  tele- 
i vision,  which  spans  two  decades. 

I Also  on  the  bill  are  Academy  Award- 
nominated  documentary  producer 
I — 


Erin  Faith  Young,  who  will  give  a 
workshop  on  making  short  films; 
Guelph  drama  professor  Pat  Flood, 
an  acclaimed  set  designer  who  will 
discuss  production  design;  and  Mi- 
ami-based filmmaker  and  special- 
effects  expert  Alex  Ferrari. 

In  addition,  more  than  a dozen 
films  produced  by  local  filmmakers 
will  be  screened.  They  include  works 
by  Amanda  Scott,  a web  designer  in 
Communications  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, and  U of  G students  Nigel 
Gough,  Chad  Gill  and  Melanie 
Wills. 

The  festival’s  musical  lineup  in- 
cludes performances  by  Tragedy  of 
the  Commons,  the  Randalls,  Tiny 
Danza,  ADA,  the  Show,  Kid  Coma, 
Ambria,  the  Blind  Dogs,  the  Voyd, 
March  for  Dawn,  Tracenine,  Fancy 
Girls  Market,  the  Door  to  Doors  and 
Bum  Planetarium.  Solo  acts  appear- 
ing are  Tim  Tibbitts,  Scott  Nor- 
mandy, Rebecca  Taylor,  Joel 
Morelli,  Chris  Golden  and  Emma 
Lee  Rose  Hogg. 

Also  scheduled  is  a unique  per- 
formance by  the  VOC  Silent  Film 
Harmonic,  an  act  that  presents  mu- 
sical accompaniment  to  comple- 
ment the  work  of  noted  Canadian 
silent  filmmaker  Guy  Maddin. 

“ Before  artists,  musicians  or 
filmmakers  can  move  up  and  reach  a 
wider  audience,  they  need  support 
from  their  local  community,”  says 
Greg  Jackson,  a third-year  computer 
engineering  student  and  guitar 
player  with  Bum  Planetarium. 
“There  are  some  pretty  rocking 
bands  taking  the  stage,  so  we’re 
pretty  excited  to  be  part  of  this 
event.” 

SharpCuts  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development,  as 
well  as  the  City  of  Guelph,  Ed  Video 
Media  Arts  Centre  and  Lynnvander 
Productions. 


Gryphons  Host  Western 

Continued  from  page  1 


Local  musician  Tim  Tibbitts  will 
i perform  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Home- 
| coming  central  tent.  A "Kids’  Zone’’ 

| featuring  face  painting,  inflatable 
bouncers  and  slides,  cotton  candy 
and  popcorn  begins  at  1 1 a.m.  in  the 
I stadium. 

The  Homecoming  football  game 
i begins  Saturday  at  1 p.m.,  with  the 
j Gryphons  hosting  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  Mustangs.  During 
. the  game,  a number  of  prizes  will  be 
] given  out,  including  flight  vouchers 
worth  $1,500  and  two  Eurail  passes 
provided  by  Travel  CUTS,  and  a car 
safety  kit  with  a $50  gift  certificate 
from  Canadian  Tire,  courtesy  of  TD 
Meloche  Monnex.  Visit  the  Home- 
coming central  tent  to  enter  these 
draws  and  to  buy  new  alumni 
merchandise. 


Admission  to  the  game  is  $8  gen- 
eral, $6  for  seniors  and  alumni  and 
$4  for  students.  A family  package  of 
two  adult  and  two  student  tickets  is 
available  for  $20.  For  tickets  and  in- 
formation, visit  www.gryphons.ca 
or  call  519-824-7974. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
football  fans  who’ll  be  attending 
Homecoming,  the  weekend  wel- 
comes residence  life  staff  from  1997 
to  2007  to  a reunion.  It  starts  Friday 
evening  with  a get-together  at  the 
Bullring  and  ends  Sunday  with  a 
noon  volleyball  tournament  and 
barbecue  at  the  south  beach  courts. 

This  year’s  Homecoming  also 
features  SharpCuts,  an  independent 
film  and  music  festival  that  runs 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  (see  story  above). 


after  hours 


CRAIG  HYATT 

IT  analyst/systems  developer  in  the  Office  of  Research, 
joined  U of  G in  2001 
Frisbee  ultimately  takes  up  a big 
chunk  of  Craig  Hyatt’s  time  away 
from  the  office  in  the  warmer 
months.  For  the  past  decade,  he’s 
been  playing  Ultimate,  a sport  he 
picked  up  after  moving  to  Guelph 
from  his  hometown  of  Oil  City, 

Ont.,  as  a student  in  1998. 

“I’d  never  heard  of  it  before 
coming  here,  but  I love  sports,  so  I 
thought  I’d  give  it  a try,”  he  says.” 

His  introduction  to  the  game  came  through  campus 
intramurals,  and  he  is  now  a member  of  the  Bytown 
Flatball  Club,  based  in  Ottawa. 

“Driving  back  and  forth  to  practise  is  really  challeng- 
ing,” says  Hyatt,  who  made  the  journey  eight  times  this 
summer. 

The  effort  seems  to  have  been  well  worth  it,  however. 
The  team  recently  competed  at  the  Canadian  Ultimate 
Championship,  placing  second  among  20  teams.  This 
month,  they’ll  travel  to  New  York  to  compete  in  a tour- 
nament hosted  by  the  Ultimate  Players  Association. 

In  addition  to  throwing  the  disc,  Hyatt  throws  his  en- 
ergy into  co-captaining  a U of  G team  for  the  Heart  and 
Stroke  Foundation’s  annual  “Big  Bike  for  Stroke” 
fundraiser. 

“It’s  always  a great  event,  a lot  of  fun,  and  it’s  done  for 
a great  cause,”  says  Hyatt,  who  has  co-captained  “The 
Heartbreakers”  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  team,  which  raised  more  than  $3,400  for  this 
year’s  event  in  August,  was  one  of  27  teams  that  brought 
in  a total  of  $59,000  in  pledges.  The  four  teams  partici- 
pating from  U of  G accounted  for  more  than  $10,500  of 
that  amount,  he  says. 

ERNAVAN  DUREN 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Business,  joined  the 
University  in  1989 
Getting  back  to  nature  was  on 
Prof.  Erna  Van  Duren’s  to-do  list 

this  summer,  and  she  crossed  it 
/ off  with  a trip  to  Nova  Scotia, 
where  she  hiked  and  camped  and 
kayaked  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

“I  spent  the  2005/2006  school 
year  in  Calgary  on  research  leave, 
so  I thought  I’d  see  the  other  side 
of  the  country,”  says  Van  Duren, 
who  also  used  the  trip  as  an  opportunity  to  visit  an  aunt 
and  uncle. 

“Why  pay  to  see  Flowerpot  Rock  when  you  can  kayak 


around  it  for  free?  I really  like  camping  and  hiking,  and 
kayaking  has  been  a recent  addition  to  my  outdoor  activ- 
ities.” 

The  tide  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  can  range  from  40  to  50 
feet,  so  kayakers  really  have  to  plan  their  time  out  care- 
fully, she  says.  “We  were  pretty  careful.  We  didn’t  want 
to  find  ourselves  stranded.” 

Back  at  home,  Van  Duren  doesn’t  mind  being 
stranded  with  a good  book.  “I  always  have  one  aca- 
demic-type book  and  one  fun  book  on  the  go,”  she  says. 
Currently  she’s  reading  Demons  of  Our  Own  Design  by 
Richard  Bookstaver  and  has  just  finished  John 
Grisham’s  A Painted  House. 

“It’s  completely  different  from  Grisham’s  other 
works.  It  was  interesting  to  see  insights  into  the  impacts 
of  rural  poverty  on  family  dynamics.” 

LYNDSEY  DOLAN 

Second-year  student  in  integrative  biology 
Orientation  Week  was  a busy  time 
for  Lyndsey  Dolan,  who  is  an  exec- 
utive member  of  the  U of  G chap- 
ter of  Engineers  Without  Borders, 
a non-profit  organization  that 
helps  people  in  developing  com- 
munities around  the  world  gain 
access  to  the  technology  they  need 
to  improve  their  lives. 

“I  learned  about  the  organiza- 
tion last  year  during  Orientation  Week  and  have  been 
busy  spreading  the  word  to  new  incoming  students,”  she 
says. 

To  communicate  its  message,  the  chapter  hosted  an 
event  called  “Change  the  World  Jeopardy,”  which  chal- 
lenged participants  to  use  their  knowledge  of  subjects 
such  as  Africa,  development  theory  and  foreign  policy  to 
earn  points.  The  group  also  promotes  its  work  at  campus 
resource  fairs  and  club  days,  she  says. 

Sharing  the  organization’s  mandate  with  younger 
students  is  also  a priority  for  Dolan.  As  the  chapter’s  out- 
reach officer,  she  spends  time  at  local  high  schools  meet- 
ing with  teens  and  discussing  the  group’s  work. 

“I  introduce  students  to  development  issues,  and  it 
brings  them  a broader  perspective  of  the  world.  I want  to 
be  a teacher,  and  the  high  school  outreach  gives  me  a 
great  opportunity  to  spend  time  with  young  people  and 
develop  public-speaking  and  leadership  skills.” 

The  chapter’s  first  general  meeting  of  the  semester  is 
Sept.  13  at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. 

“Our  members  are  friendly,  encouraging  and  sup- 
portive,” says  Dolan.  “We’re  always  looking  for  new 
members,  and  you  don’t  have  to  be  an  engineering  stu- 
dent to  join.” 
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A Taste  of  Academic  Publishing 

U of  G undergrads  have  opportunity  to  publish  research  in  new  student- edited  electronic  journal 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HOW  many  undergraduates  get 
the  chance  to  publish  research 
in  a peer-reviewed  journal?  U of  G 
undergrads  will  find  a new  “home” 
for  their  work  when  a student-edited 
electronic  journal  begins  publication 
next  month. 

SURG,  or  Studies  by  Undergrad- 
uate Researchers  at  Guelph,  is  a new 
multidisciplinary  peer-reviewed 
journal  that  will  consist  of  original 
research  papers  and  literature  re- 
views written  by  undergrads.  One  of 
only  a few  such  journals  in  Canada,  it 


will  be  based  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  edited  by  Matt  Teeter,  a 
fourth-year  biomedical  sciences 
student. 

“I’m  delighted  with  the  launch  of 
SURG,”  says  Prof.  Steven  Liss,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (research  ser- 
vices). “This  student-led  initiative 
will  provide  another  level  of  expo- 
sure to  the  research  enterprise  and 
experiences  that  will  further  develop 
the  communication  and  leadership 
skills  of  our  students  — a hallmark 
of  a Guelph  graduate.” 

Teeter  says  SURG  will  give  un- 


dergraduates a taste  of  academic 
publishing  and  allow  them  to  pub- 
lish work  that  is  based  on  their  own 
research  but  unlikely  to  meet  the 
standards  of  mainstream  journals. 

Most  submissions  will  probably 
be  based  on  senior  undergrad  thesis 
and  research  courses.  The  journal 
will  also  accept  literature  reviews  and 
papers  based  on  work  done  in  un- 
dergraduate research  assistantships 
and  student  research  award 
positions. 

The  e-joumal,  which  will  be 
hosted  on  the  U of  G Library  website, 


A Vote  for  Student  Engagement 

Campus  speakers,  events  to  help  students  prepare  for  polls  in  fall  provincial  election 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

IF  Emily  Reed,  co-ordinator  of 
citizenship  and  community 
engagement  in  Student  Life,  has  her 
way,  every  U of  G student  will  be 
well-versed  on  the  candidates  in  this 
fall’s  provincial  election  and  will 
have  a voter’s  card  in  their  hands 
come  election  day  Oct.  10. 

To  make  this  hope  a reality,  the 
University  has  already  held  an 
all-candidates’  meeting  and  will  be 
setting  up  voter  registration  booths 
in  the  University  Centre  courtyard 
Sept.  17  and  18.  There  will  also  be 
three  noon-hour  speakers^  sessions 
addressing  issues  of  poverty,  the  en- 
vironment, tuition  and  the  referen- 
dum question  surrounding  electoral 
reform. 

In  addition,  a polling  station  will 
be  located  in  Room  103  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  on  the  day  of  the 
election. 

“A  lot  of  people  make  blanket 


statements  about  apathy  and  youth 
not  caring  about  important  voter  is- 
sues, but  1 think  that’s  untrue,”  says 
Reed.  “At  Guelph,  we  have  high  rates 
of  civic  engagement  in  many  areas, 
including  community  volunteerism, 
and  it’s  important  for  students  to 
feel  that  they  can  be  part  of  the  elec- 
toral process  and  can  vote  on  issues 
that  affect  them.” 

Giving  students  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  issues  and  navi- 
gate the  electoral  process  on  campus 
is  a first  step  to  helping  them  become 
confident  voters,  she  says,  adding 
that  with  just  one  month  between 
the  start  of  classes  and  election 
can  be  difficult  for  students  to  collect 
the  information  and  paperwork  they 
need  to  cast  their  ballot  as  an 
informed  voter. 

They  also  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
changes  to  the  electoral  policy  this 
year,  says  Reed.  For  the  first  time, 
students  living  on  campus  can 
choose  their  residence  as  their  per- 


manent address  and  Guelph  as  their 
home  riding. 

“Until  now,  students  had  to  vote 
in  the  riding  they  came  from  because 
their  parents’  home  was  recognized 
as  their  permanent  residence.  Many 
students  arrive  at  U of  G and  want  to 
make  Guelph  their  home,  whether 
for  a few  years  or  for  life.  Here,  many 
students  choose  Guelph  to  start  their 
career,  buy  a home  and  settle  down. 
It  only  makes  sense  that  they  should 
be  able  to  vote  in  this  riding  from  day 
one  if  they  choose  to.” 
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will  solicit  papers  from  students 
across  all  seven  colleges.  Each  issue 
will  include  up  to  two  papers  from  a 
single  degree  major.  Teeter  expects 
as  many  as  24  departments  will  take 
part  in  the  venture.  He  plans  to  pub- 
lish twice  a year  — spring  and  fall. 

Individual  departments  will  as- 
semble panels  of  faculty  and  students 
to  review  submissions.  Those  sub- 
missions must  be  recommended  to 
the  review  panel  by  a student’s  fac- 
ulty supervisor  or  course  co-ordi- 
nator. The  panel  will  then  forward 
the  best  papers  to  Teeter  in  the  Office 
of  Research,  also  home  to  U of  G’s 
SPARK  (Students  Promoting 
Awareness  of  Research  Knowledge) 
program,  which  trains  students  to 
write  research  articles  published  on 
and  off  campus. 

Among  the  papers  in  the  inaugu- 
ral issue  is  a study  on  proteins  and 
genes  involved  in  heart  disease  writ- 
ten by  biochemistry  students  for  a 
senior  undergrad  research  course. 
The  first  issue  will  also  include 
abstracts  from  a poster  presentation 
by  students  in  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College’s  summer  leadership 
program. 

Similar  journals  are  published  by 
other  Canadian  universities  or  de- 
partments, including  the  University 
of  Lethbridge,  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Trent  University. 

The  idea  stemmed  from  Teeter’s 


research  experience  in  OVC  and  the  | 
School  of  Engineering.  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Veterinary  Research 
will  publish  an  article  he 
co-authored  with  Prof.  Ludovic 
Bour6,  Clinical  Studies,  on  mini- 
mally invasive  biopsies  in  horses. 
Under  a senior  research  project,  Tee- 
ter is  now  studying  tissue  mechanics 
with  Prof.  John  Runciman,  Engi- 
neering, a member  of  the  SURG 
advisory  board. 

“Based  on  my  own  research  expe- 
rience, I saw  a need  for  this  journal,” 
says  Teeter.  “Not  everyone  has  had 
the  opportunity  I’ve  had  to  publish 
their  work.  Other  students  are  doing 
really  interesting  work  that  I think 
needs  a home.  This  journal  will  pro- 
vide that." 

Other  members  of  the  advisory 
board  are  Liss;  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke,  acting  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (academic);  Owen  Roberts,  di- 
rector of  research  communications 
in  the  Office  of  Research;  and 
Catherine  Steeves  of  the  library’s  in- 
formation technology  services. 
SURG  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Research  and  the  library. 

Teeter  is  currently  accepting  sub- 
missions from  summer  and  fall  stu- 
dent research  projects  for  the  next 
issue  of  SURG. 

For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  surg@uoguelph.ca  or  visit 
www.uogueIph.ca/-surg.  / 
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Cancer  Institute  Will  Raise 
Awareness,  Boost  Prospects 
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treatment  display  actual  clinical 
signs  and  disease  progression. 
Real-life  cases  and  conditions  are  of- 
ten more  useful  than  experimental 
animal  models,  in  which  scientists 
induce  single  genetic  or  chemical 
changes  under  artificial  conditions, 
says  Coomber. 

While  acknowledging  the  ad- 
vances made  by  scientists  and  clini- 
cians through  studying  rodents,  she 
says:  “I  think  a lot  of  cancer  research 
has  become  lost  in  translation  from 
mice  to  humans.” 

The  institute’s  cancer  care  centre 
will  provide  diagnostics  with  ad- 
vanced imaging  and  treatment 
involving  surgery,  radiation,  chemo- 
therapy and  client  counselling.  Ren- 
ovations to  expand  the  OVC  clinic 
and  accommodate  new  equipment 
will  be  supported  by  a five-year, 
$10-million  fundraising  campaign 
now  under  way. 

Most  of  that  funding  is  expected 
to  come  through  the  OVC  Pet  Trust 
Fund,  which  earlier  supported  pur- 
chase of  a radiation  unit  and  an  MR1 


for  the  teaching  hospital. 

About  one-third  of  visits  to 
OVC’s  small-animal  clinic  involve 
cancer  referrals,  says  Woods.  The 
new  institute  will  help  raise  aware- 
ness of  cancer  in  animals  and  im- 
prove prospects  for  patients  and 
clients,  he  says.  “If  your  cat  or  dog 
has  cancer,  it’s  not  a death  sentence. 
There  are  things  we  can  do.” 

He  recently  undertook  clinical 
trials  on  a melanoma  vaccine  for 
dogs  based  on  gene  therapy  devel- 
oped by  cancer  researchers  at 
McMaster  University.  He’s  now  ana- 
lyzing the  results  of  that  study. 

“Melanoma  in  dogs  is  similar  to 
melanoma  in  people,”  says  Woods, 
who  last  spring  completed  vet  oncol- 
ogy board  exams  with  the  American 
College  of  Veterinary  Internal  Medi- 
cine. “If  we  can  show  the  therapy 
works  well  in  dogs,  it  could  transfer 
to  people.” 

Within  the  ICCI’s  research  net- 
work, investigators  from  OVC  and 
across  campus  will  study  various  as- 
pects of  cancer,  including  tumour 


biology,  nutritional  influences,  drug 
interactions,  palliative  care  and 
counselling,  and  ethics. 

Scientists  will  also  look  at  envi- 
ronmental aspects  of  cancer,  using 
companion  animals  to  study  human 
and  environmental  health  concerns 
and  probably  involving  U of  G’s  re- 
cently established  Centre  for  Public 
Health  and  Zoonoses. 

“Dogs  can  be  used  as  watchdogs 
— they  can  be  sentinels  for  cancer,” 
says  Coomber.  “You’re  never  able  to 
predict  where  a solution  will  come 
from.  Much  of  what  we  hope  to  learn 
will  be  relevant  to  any  cancer.” 

The  Guelph  researchers  plan  to 
work  with  other  veterinary  cancer 
clinics,  allowing  clinicians  to  share 
information  and  reducing  the  need 
to  transport  animals  to  OVC  for 
clinical  research. 

A number  of  private  practices  in 
Canada  offer  oncology  services  to 
clients.  In  the  United  States,  similar  i 
animal  cancer  centres  exist  at  Michi-  j 
gan  State  University,  Colorado  State  [ 
University  and  Cornell. 


Music  Plays  Vital  Role  in  Society 
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most  widespread  musical  practice 
j in  the  world  and  the  least  under- 
stood , says  Heble.  Musicians  collab- 
! orate  to  make  real-time  creative 
decisions  so  that  the  creative  pro- 
cess is  very  much  in  the  foreground. 

The  impetus  for  "Improvisation, 
Community  and  Social  Practice” 
stems  from  post- 1960s  forms  of  ex- 
perimental jazz  and  creative  impro- 
vised music  that  work  outside 
traditional  musical  paradigms,  he 
says.  Such  forms  of  improvisation 
demand  shared  responsibility  for 
participation,  an  ability  to  negotiate 
differences  and  a willingness  to 
accept  challenges  of  risk  and 
contingency. 

Music  plays  a vital  role  in  soci- 
ety, says  Heble.  “By  modelling 
forms  of  social  organization,  it  can 
literally  help  us  hear  the  sound  of 
change.” 

As  part  of  the  project,  research- 
ers will  investigate  how  improvised 
music  in  particular  plays  a role  in 
shaping  notions  of  community  and 
new  forms  of  social  organization. 

“By  exploring  how  musical  im- 
provisation opens  up  consideration 
j of  such  vital  issues  as  human  rights, 
alternative  community  formation 
and  transcultural  understanding, 
we  are  getting  at  issues  that  are  cen- 
tral to  the  challenges  of  diversity 


and  social  co-operation  in  Canada,” 
he  says.  " What’s  particularly  excit- 
ing about  the  project  is  that  we’re 
shaping  and  defining  a brand-new 
field  of  interdisciplinary  study,  but 
one  that  has  historical  roots  in  the 
work  of  improvisatory  greats  such 
as  Sun  Ra,  Horace  Tapscott,  the  Art 
Ensemble  of  Chicago,  Archie  Shepp 
and  Pauline  Oliveros.  Their  music 
exemplifies  participatory  virtues  of 
dialogue,  respect  and  community 
building.” 

Heble  is  also  the  founder  and  ar- 
tistic director  of  the  Guelph  Jazz 
Festival,  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
presenters  of  improvised  music. 
The  festival  is  among  numerous 
community  partner  groups  that  will 
be  involved  in  the  seven-year  initia- 
tive. Other  partners  are  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts,  the  Daniel 
Langlois  Foundation  and  the  Cana- 
dian Centre  for  Architecture. 

The  project  has  three  overall  re- 
search objectives: 

• revealing  the  complex  structures 
of  improvisational  practices  and 
developing  an  enriched  under- 
standing of  the  multiple  social, 
political  and  cultural  functions 
these  practices  play, 

• demonstrating  the  policy  impli- 
cations of  this  new  and  enriched 
understanding  of  improvisation 


for  education,  arts  funding,  intel- 
lectual property  rights  and  multi-  | 
culturalism;  and 

• assessing  claims  made  for  the  social 
and  cultural  impact  of  improvisa- 
tion and  exploring  impro- 
visation-based models  for  social  re- 
sponsibility and  action. 

Research  will  focus  on  issues  raised 
by  seven  areas  related  to  improvisa- 
tion: law  and  justice,  pedagogy,  social 
policy,  transcultural  understanding, 
gender  and  the  body,  text  and  media, 
and  social  esthetics.  In  addition, 
working  closely  with  community 
partners,  researchers  will  create  out- 
reach projects  to  bring  world-class 
improvising  musicians  together  with 
youth  and  disadvantaged  groups. 

The  project  outcomes  will  include 
21  colloquia,  a summer  institute,  a re- 
search-intensive  website,  five  books 
based  on  the  findings,  policy  papers 
and  a peer-reviewed  electronic  jour- 
nal. A large  portion  of  the  grant  will 
support  training  opportunities  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  post-doctoral  researchers. 

“We  believe  there  is  huge  potential 
now  to  document  and  demonstrate 
the  ways  in  which  creativity  and  inno- 
vation can  be  vital  tools  for  building 
sustainable  communities,  promoting 
social  co-operation  and  adapting  to 
unprecedented  change,”  says  Heble. 


Cereal  Chair  Will  Lead 
Development  of  Research, 
Educational  Programs 
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The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  is 
providing  $750,000  through  a rural 
economic  development  program 
grant  to  help  people  working  in  in- 
dustry access  the  skills  development 
courses  and  internships  to  be  offered 
through  the  research  chair. 

As  chair,  Seetharaman  will  lead 
the  development  of  a research  pro- 
gram, including  providing  research- 
based  solutions  for  issues  faced  by 
the  cereals  industry,  creating  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  for  the 
industry,  and  developing  under- 
graduate teaching  in  the  cereal  tech- 
nology area.  He  will  also  liaise  with 
cereal  industry  companies  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  work  with  in- 
dustry to  develop  a centre  of 
excellence  for  cereals  research. 

“It’s  an  honour  to  be  part  of  such 
a high-calibre  research  community 
here  at  the  University  of  Guelph  and 
in  the  Department  of  Food  Science 
in  particular,”  he  says. 
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Seetharaman  notes  that  there’s  a 
need  to  add  value  to  the  agricultural 
sector  in  northeastern  Canada,  as 
well  as  to  boost  the  productivity  and 
quality  of  commodities  produced  by 
the  cereals  industry  in  the  region. 

“The  opportunity  exists  to  build 
a multidisciplinary  research  pro- 
gram that  takes  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pertise available  in  the  University 
research  community,  such  as  plant 
breeding  and  genetics,  human  nutri- 
tion and  physical  chemistry.” 

Seetharaman  currently  heads 
Cibus  Consulting  Inc.,  a Pennsylva- 
nia-based company  that  applies  sci- 
ence-based solutions  to  food 
manufacturing  issues.  He  taught  at 
Penn  State  from  2000  to  2006  and 
has  received  more  than  $1  million  in 
research  grants. 

Author  of  more  than  40  journal 
articles,  book  chapters  and  manu- 
scripts, he  has  presented  some  60  pa- 
pers around  the  world  and  has  been 
a reviewer  or  editor  for  the  Journal  of 
Food  Science,  Cereal  Chemistry  and 
the  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Chemistry,  among  others. 

Seetharaman  holds  a PhD  in  food 
science  from  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity, a master’s  degree  in  food  chem- 
istry from  Cornell  University  and  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Gujarat  Ag- 
ricultural University  in  India.  He  did 
post-doctoral  research  at  Iowa  State 
University. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1999  Volvo  S70,  five  cylinders, 
four-door  sedan,  all-wheel  drive,  sil- 
ver grey,  100,000  km,  safety- 
checked,  good  condition,  ddr@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


1990  Jeep  Y],  four-wheel  drive,  hard 
and  soft  tops,  one  owner,  good 
mechanically,  will  need  body  work 
for  safety  test,  Kim,  905-457-1769, 
kstewa01@uoguelph.ca  or  cgyio@ 
rogers.com. 


Three-bedroom  condo/townhouse 
in  south  end,  baths,  finished 
basement,  walkout  to  recreational 
trail,  close  to  shopping,  schools  and 
401,  jgusba@uoguelph.ca. 


Ikea  two-drawer  computer  desk, 
light  birch,  five  by  three  feet;  black 
leather  chair  and  ottoman,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  can  move  for 
you  if  necessary,  Karen  or  Steve, 
519-823-5788. 


White  LG  dishwasher,  white  Whirl- 
pool rangehood/microwave,  both 
one  year  old,  Pam,  519-780-1747. 


Two-storey  house  on  quiet  tree- 
lined  street,  three  bedrooms,  view 
virtual  tour  at  property  guys.com, 
ID  116117,  519-763-4409  or 

bcardow@uoguelph.ca. 


Gendy  used  fall  and  winter  clothing, 
Sept.  22,  9 a. m . to  noon,  inrce'wtf — 
lows  United  Church,  577  Willow 
Rd.,  call  519-822-7690  for  more 
information. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
suitable  for  family  or  visiting  faculty, 
within  walking  distance  of  campus, 


close  to  bus  stop,  available  for  one 
year  from  January  2008,  519-837- 
2915. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  on  Vic- 
toria Road,  central  air,  finished  base- 
ment, parking,  private  yard, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  lease 
required,  $1,250  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 519-843-5728, 519-820-3482  or 
dlouttit@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  teacher  for  private 
tutoring  in  French  or  Spanish,  indi- 
vidual or  group  lessons,  some  ESL 
tutoring  available,  519-824-0536  or 
dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  house  to  share, 
mature  female  preferred,  laundry, 
yard,  garage,  15  minutes  from  cam- 
pus, close  to  downtown,  on  bus 
route,  available  Sept.  15,  $600  a 
month  inclusive,  Laura,  519-820- 
4005. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519- 
836-6745  or  fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


A live-out  nanny/housekeeper  to 
assist  stay-at-home  mom  with  one- 
year-old  twins  and  two  older  sib- 
lings, three  to  four  days  a week  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  located  close  to 
Eramosa  and  Delhi,  accessible  by 
public  transit,  CPR/first  aid  and 
driver’s  licence  are  assets,  references 
required,  Anna-Lisa,  519-822-6942, 
or  Ben,  bbradsha@uoguelpb.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


eorg&y 

Window*  and  Poors 


Georse  NXfoliace 


11  Victoria  toad  Mofttv 

Gudph,  Ont.  Hit  966 


(519)  821-7*00 
Fax  (319)  Mt-TOO 


Part-time  child  care  for  seven-year- 
old  starting  in  September,  10  to  12 
shifts  a month,  nights  and  days 
(before  and  after  school),  some  early 
starts  and  overnights,  Kortright/ 
Gordon  area,  references  and  crimi- 
nal background  check  required, 
must  have  own  transportation,  Brie, 
bcheezee@hotmail.com. 


For  information 

1 

1 

about  paid 

1 

I 

advertising  in 

1 

At  Guelph,  call 

1 

Scott  Anderson  at 

1 

519-827-9169. 

1 

1 

Pianos,  books, 

lessons  & more!  51 9.836.8492 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E  5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 

www.theoctavemc.i 


FAMILY  MEDIATOR 

D.  Michael  B.  Bean  Q.C. 

• fair,  fast,  friendly,  affordable 

• 35  years  practising  family  law 

• now  acting  exclusively  as  a mediator/ arbitrator 

• Member  - ADR  Institute  Ont. 

- Family  Mediation  Canada 

- Ont.  Assn.  For  Family  Mediation 

Tel:  519-824-3095  • Fax:  519-824-3399 
email:  mbean@sentex.net 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Campus  iBntpiHart 

35  HARVARD  ROAD 
GUELPH.  ON 
N1G3A2 


ISSAC  GERGS 

Pharmacy  Manager 

Tel:  (519)  823-5511 
Fax-  (519)  823-2779 


I SLANDtf^  INK-JET 

THE  CARTRIDGE  REFILLER E 

Stone  Road  Mall 
Near  Pizza  Pizza 

519-811-1818 

some  restrictions  apply 
with  this  coupon ask  safffordeails^ 


*PLUS 

lip  to 

$200 

OFF 

selected 
participating 
suppliers 
between 
Aug.  24/07  - 
Oct.  31/07 


More  than  you  wished  for.  More  fun,  more  value 
on  your  next  vacation. 

When  you  book  with  Royal  City  American  Express®  Travel,  choose  from  a variety  of  vacations 
with  complimentary  options*  that  can  make  your  next  holiday  even  more  than  you  wished  for. 

details  coil  ... 

ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

ROYAL  PLAZA  (Norfolk  & Paisley)  Guelph  763-3520 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 


PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Horticulturist  Sean  Fox  leads  work- 
shops on  shrub  identification  Oct.  4 
and  5 and  tree  identification  Oct.  1 1 
and  12.  They  run  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Sept.  20 
and  Sept.  27,  respectively.  Call  Ext. 
52358. 


The  annual  dedication  service  for 
the  Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest 
is  Sept.  23  at  2:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  52113. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
kicks  off  Sept.  27  with  Musica  Amici, 
featuring  Carolyn  Stronks  Zeyl  on 
flute,  soprano  Tannis  Sprott  and 
keyboardist  Mark  McDowell.  The 
series  continues  Oct.  4 with  Andy 
Klaehn  and  Friends.  Concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


CONFERENCE 


“TransCanada  Two:  Literature, 
Institutions,  Citizenship,”  an  inter- 
disciplinary conference  on  the  study 
of  Canadian  literature  and  culture, 
runs  Oct.  1 1 to  14  at  U of  G.  Plenary 
speakers  include  scholars  from 
Japan,  England,  India,  Germany,  the 
\3Tv\Ved  SrtaVcs  and  Canada.  ¥oi  mote 
information,  visit  wivw.trans 

canadas.ca. 


NOTICES 


Occupational  Health  Services  is 
offering  a free  lunchtime  exercise 
program  called  "The  Better  ‘IT” 
beginning  Oct.  10.  It  runs  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  Activities  offered  include 
stretching,  leisure  walking,  power 
walking,  running  and  Nordic  walk- 
ing. There's  also  a learn-to-run  pro- 
gram. Participants  meet  in  front  of 
the  Powell  Building.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Ext.  52647 
or  send  e-mail  to  aeleveld@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Prof.  Andrea  Buchholz,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  direc- 
tor of  the  Body  Composition  and 
Metabolism  Lab,  is  hosting  an  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  lab  Sept.  21  from 
1 to  4 p.m.  A ribbon  cutting  is 
planned  for  2 p.m.  The  lab  is  located 
in  Powell  206.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Environmental  Science 
Research  Initiative  is  calling  for  pro- 
posals by  Sept.  21.  Details  about  the 


program,  the  application  process 
and  previously  funded  projects  are 
available  at  www.envsci.uoguelph. 
ca/research/esri. 


OVC  students  who  participated  in 
Global  Vets  2007  will  discuss  their 
experiences  Sept.  18  and  20  from  7 
to  9 p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  This  sum- 
mer, teams  of  students  volunteered 
in  East  Africa,  South  America  and 
Southeast  Asia. 


Project  Serve,  which  gives  U of  G 
students  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
half-day  volunteering  with  a com- 
munity organization  and  connect 
that  experience  with  what  they’re 
learning  at  university,  runs  Sept.  29. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Emily  Reed  in  Student  Life  at 
ereed@uoguelph.ca. 


No  Wrong  Notes,  a non-auditioned, 
non-performing,  non-instrumental 
group,  is  seeking  women  who  love  to 
sing.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning 
through  listening  and  singing  for 
enjoyment.  Women  of  all  levels  of 
singing  ability  and  experience  are 
welcome.  The  group  meets  once  a 
week  at  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Maryann  Kope  by  Sept. 
21  at  Ext.  58313  or  mkope@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Registration  for  intramural  sports 
continues  Sept.  12  and  13  from 
12:30  to  9:30  p.m.  at  the  Athletics 
Centre.  Late  registration  will  be 
taken  until  Sept.  1 4 at  4 p.m.,  but  late 
fees  will  apply  and  space  is  not  guar- 
anteed. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a 12-ses- 
sion program  in  relaxation  and 
stress  management  skills  beginning 
Sept.  25  at  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1691 . A 
five-session  better  sleep  program 
meets  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
442  beginning  Oct.  2.  For  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  pick  up  a pam- 
phlet at  the  Info  Desk  on  UC  Level  1 , 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Physics  launches 
its  fall  seminar  series  with  Scott 
Prosser  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
discussing  “Next-Generation  LnF3 
Contrast  Agents  for  Medical  Imag- 
ing” Sept.  18.  On  Sept.  25,  Colin 
Denniston  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  considers  “Model- 
ling Particle  Dynamics  in  Complex 
Fluids.”  The  seminars  begin  at  4 
p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


SYMPOSIUM 


The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  is  hosting  a free 
public  symposium  on  “Biofilms, 
Geomicrobiology  and  Bacterial  Cell 
Surfaces”  in  honour  and  recognition 
of  Prof.  Terry  Beveridge  for  his  sci- 
entific achievements  in  microbiol- 
ogy and  bacterial  cell  surface 
research.  It  runs  Sept.  29  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
113.  A wine-and-cheese  reception 
will  follow  in  the  science  complex 
atrium.  The  day  will  conclude  with  a 
dinner  reception.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register  for  the  sympo- 
sium, contact  Ryan  Hunter  at  Ext. 
58904  or  rhunte01@uoguelph.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  Teaching  Support 
Services  programs  or  to  obtain 
more  information,  visit  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  ques- 
tions, call  Mary  Nairn,  Ext.  53571. 


TSS  is  offering  a hands-on  workshop 
on  i>Clickers  Sept.  13. 


On  Sept.  19,  a series  of  informa- 
tion/discussion sessions  on  Black- 
board (formerly  WebCT)  kicks  off 
with  “Conferencing  in  the  Black- 
board Environment.” 


A hands-on  workshop  called  “Black- 
board Course  Setup:  A Guided 
Approach”  runs  Sept.  21. 


Blackboard  drop-in  clinics  continue 
twice  a week  — Wednesday  from  1 
to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursday  from  2:30 
to  4 p.m.  — in  McLaughlin  200-A. 


For  teaching  assistants  who  will  be 
handling  online  Blackboard  courses, 
TSS  is  offering  hour-long  workshops 
Sept.  12  and  14. 


On  Sept.  26,  TSS  presents  “True 
Colours:  A Personality  Dimensions 
Workshop”  for  faculty,  sessional, 
TAs,  graduate  students  and  instruc- 
tional support  staff. 


TSS’s  luncheon  series  for  new  (or 
nearly  new)  faculty  begins  Sept.  19 
with  a welcome  to  TSS. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Jacqueline  Porter,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Sept.  12  at  2 p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Effects  of  Earthworm 
( Lumbricus  terrestris)  Activity  on 
Phosphorus  Availability  in  an 


Ontario  Podzol.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Ron  Brooks  and  John 
Klironomos. 


The  final  examination  of  Kirit  Patel, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural  studies 
program,  is  Sept.  13  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  143.  The 
thesis  is  “Cultivating  Diversity  of 
Farm:  Examining  De  Facto  Conser- 
vation of  Agrobiodiversity  in  a 
Tribal  Region  of  Western  India.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Sally 
Humphries,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. 


The  final  examination  of  Frank  Sena 
Arku,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural 
studies  program,  is  Sept.  14  at  1 p.m. 
in  Landscape  Architecture  143.  The 
thesis  is  “Water,  Time  and  Gender: 
Assessing  the  Impact  of  a Water  Pro- 
ject in  Rural  Ghana.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Glen  Filson,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Lauren  MacDonald  of  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology  is 
Sept.  18  at  2 p.m.  in  science  complex 
3317.  The  thesis  is  “Exploring 
Potential  Mechanisms  Mediating 
Cryptobia- Induced  Anorexia  in 
Rainbow  Trout  ( Oncorhynchus 

mykiss)."  The  advisers  are  Profs.  Pat- 
rick Woo  and  Nicholar  Bernier. 


The  final  examination  of  Beth  Cra- 
ven-Thuas,  a PhD  candidate  in  tho 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Sept. 
24  at  10  a.m.  in  Johnston  104.  The 
thesis  is  “Anxiety-Related  Threat 
Processing:  Delayed  Disengagement 
of  Attention  and  Cardiac  Reactions 
to  Emotional  Pictures.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Heidi  Bailey. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Andrea  Brown,  Psychology,  is 
Sept.  28  at  10  a.m.  in  Johnston  104. 
The  thesis  is  “Gambling  and  Self- 
Regulation.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ian 
Newby-Clark. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Third  Age  Learning  Guelph 
launches  its  40th  season  of  Wednes- 
day lectures  at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre Sept.  19.  The  theme  of  the  morn- 
ing series,  which  begins  at  10  a.m.  is 
“China  — The  Next  Superpower.” 
Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  History,  kicks  off  the 
series  with  his  talk  on  “Bound  Feet 
and  Broken  Bikes:  An  Encounter 
With  Post-Mao  China.”  The  after- 
noon series  at  1:30  p.m.  will  focus  on 
“Philosophies  of  the  East  and  West.” 
For  registration  information,  call 


519-826-9813  or  visit  the  website 
www.thirdagelearningguelph.ca. 


The  Guelph-Wellington  branch  of 
the  Architectural  Conservancy  of 
Ontario  is  hosting  a free  public  lec- 
ture with  Guelph  architect  David 
McAuley  Sept.  19  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Turfgrass  Institute.  He  will  discuss 
"Built  to  Last:  Green  and  Healthy 
Architecture.” 


A public  debate  on  the  Oct.  10  pro- 
vincial referendum  that  will  ask 
Ontarians  to  choose  between  the 
existing  electoral  system  (first  past 
the  post)  or  the  proposed  alternative 
(mixed  member  proportional)  will 
be  held  Sept.  17  at  1:30  p.m.  at  Har- 
court  Memorial  United  Church. 
Presenters  are  Prof.  Bill  Christian, 
Political  Science,  and  Sheila 
O’Reilly,  a member  of  Fair  Vote 
Canada. 


The  Guelph  Festival  of  Moving 
Media  is  looking  for  volunteers  to 
help  out  at  the  event,  which  runs 
Nov.  2 to  4.  Meetings  for  prospective 
volunteers  will  be  held  Sept.  19  at  8 
p.m  in  the  Bookshelf  Green  Room 
and  Sept.  22  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the 
gazebo  in  Royal  City  Park.  For  more 
information,  send  e-mail  to  wendy. 
girc@gmail.com  or  visit  www. 
guelphfilmfest.org. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
tHc  Ontario  genealogical  Society 
meets  Sept.  25  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Gold- 
stone  United  Church  in  Goldstone. 
Discussion  will  focus  on  “Beginning 
Genealogy”  and  “Using  Alternate 
Sources  for  Researching  the  Bowley 
and  Rose  Families,  Garafraxa.”  For 
directions,  call  519-822-2460. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  guided 
walking  tours  of  historical  Guelph 
continue  Sundays  at  2 p.m.  until 
Oct.  21.  For  information,  call  519- 
836-3280,  send  e-mail  to  gac@ 
sentex.net  or  visit  the  website  www. 
guelpharts.ca/guelphartscouncil. 


The  Glass  Guild  of  Guelph  meets 
monthly  on  alternating  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Knox 
Presbyterian  Church,  20  Quebec  St. 
The  next  meeting  is  Oct.  2.  For  more 
information,  send  e-mail  to 
glass@guelpharts.ca. 


BioEnterprise  is  hosting  an  expert 
panel  on  “Managing  Intellectual 
Property”  Sept.  20  from  1 to  4:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Holiday  Inn.  For 
registration  details,  visit  www. 
bioenterprise.ca. 


• Renovating  • Allergies 

Fresh  Stert  * Moving  • New  Baby 

Valerie  Poulton 

CARPET  & STEMLWW.  AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

FURNITURE  CLEANING  lot^am^&rgwgorT  Breathe  cleaner  air 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic  Call  Us  519-836-7340 
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INSIDE:  A GIFT  THAT  KEEPS  ON  GIVING  • UNITED  WAY  GEARS  UP  • HOW  THE  WORLD  READS  CANADA 


Get  Yourself 
'In  Motion' 


Noon-hour  walk  aims  to  set  Guinness  world  record 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

IT’s  a CHANCE  to  set  a world 
record  just  by  going  out  for  a walk 
on  your  lunch  hour.  On  Oct.  3 at 
noon,  U of  G is  taking  part  in  a 
region-wide  event  to  break  the 
Guinness  world  record  for  the  most 
people  walking  one  kilometre  at  the 
same  time. 

The  walk  is  the  kickoff  to  the 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph  “in 
motion”  campaign,  which  aims  to 
increase  the  level  of  regular  physical 
activity  among  adults  and  children 
in  the  area  for  the  sake  of  health. 

“We’re  trying  to  change  the  way 
people  think  about  activity,”  says 
Pat  Richards,  co-ordinator  of  fitness 
and  lifestyle  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Athletics  and  a member 
of  the  “in  motion”  senior  manage- 
ment team.  “As  a society  and  as  indi- 
viduals, we  all  benefit  from  being 
active,  and  the  goal  of  the  campaign 
is  to  have  everyone  fit  a minimum  of 


30  minutes  of  activity  into  each  day. 
I hope  everyone  will  fit  their  30  min- 
utes of  exercise  in  on  Oct.  3 by  par- 
ticipating in  the  world  record  walk.” 
The  current  world  record  for  the 
most  people  walking  simultaneously 
is  1 00,9 1 5 participants  and  is  held  by 
Western  Australia,  says  Richards. 

“I  have  faith  that  we  will  have  no 
problem  beating  that  record.  There 
are  going  to  be  more  than  20  launch 
sites  set  up  across  the  region  where 
people  will  be  able  to  take  part.” 

U of  G's  Alumni  Stadium,  the 
River  Run  Centre  and  the  YMCA- 
YWCA  of  Guelph  are  the  main 
launch  sites,  and  University  repre- 
sentatives will  be  at  all  three. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  is 
kicking  off  the  walk  at  Alumni  Sta- 
dium; Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs),  will 
be  on  hand  at  the  Y;  and  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 

Continued  on  page  14 


in  motion 


Physical  Activity -do  it  for  life! 


Award-winning  author  Wayson  Choy  is  writer-in-residence  this  semester  at  U of  G.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

His  Heart’s  in  the  Write  Place 

Near-death  experiences  give  author  new  perspective  in  his  writing 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

OUTSIDE  the  writer-in-resi- 
dence  office  in  Massey  Hall, 
drama  students  shout,  scream  and 
thump  across  the  room,  then  burst 
into  applause.  Wayson  Choy  ignores 
the  drama  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
small  white-painted  room.  He’s  too 
busy  translating  some  of  the 
dramatic  events  in  his  own  life  into 


stories  that  reach  a diverse  audience 
across  Canada. 

You  want  dramatic?  Choy’s  cur- 
rent work-in-progress  is  a memoir 
about  his  two  near-death  experi- 
ences in  2001  and  2005.  It  also  ex- 
plores the  appearance  of  two  ghosts 
seen  only  by  a restaurant  hostess  in 
Vancouver  — and  how  that  forced 
him  to  re-evaluate  his  take  on  reality. 

As  U of  G’s  writer-in-residence 


Former  Premier  Receives  Alexander  Award 


Frank  McKenna  honoured  for  advocacy,  leadership  roles,  commitment  to  public  service  and  ethical  governance 


The  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Leadership  (CSL)  has 
honoured  Frank  McKenna,  the 
former  premier  of  New  Brunswick 
and  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
with  its  2007  Lincoln  Alexander 
Outstanding  Leader  Award. 

McKenna,  who  is  deputy  chair  of 
the  TD  Bank  Financial  Group,  is  the 
first  person  to  receive  the  honour 
since  it  was  created  and  first  awarded 
in  2006  to  University  chancellor 
emeritus  Lincoln  Alexander. 

The  now-annual  award  is  given 
to  someone  who  has  embodied  and 
demonstrated  exceptional  leader- 
ship that  is  aligned  with  the  CSL’s 
core  values  of  service,  advocacy,  col- 
laboration, learning  and  scholarship. 

Alexander,  along  with  president 
Alastair  Summerlee,  presented  the 
award  Sept.  12  during  a special  event 
on  campus.  Calling  McKenna’s  lead- 


ership visionary  and  his  accomplish- 
ments hallmark,  Alexander  said  he 
was  “delighted”  to  pass  his  award  on 
to  the  former  premier. 

In  turn,  McKenna  said  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  honour,  calling 
Alexander  an  exemplary  leader  who 
served  his  country  during  times  of 
war  and  peace.  “I  am  very  deeply 
moved  to  be  the  first  person  after 
Lincoln  to  receive  this  award.” 

He  then  delivered  an  inspiring 
speech  in  which  he  said  leadership  is 
hard  to  define.  "It’s  like  love:  If  you 
are  in  it,  you  see  and  know  you  are  in 
it.  I know  when  I see  leadership,  but  I 
find  it  difficult  to  describe.”  (A 
podcast  of  the  speech  can  be  accessed 
from  the  home  page  of  the  U of  G 
website.) 

CSL  director  Michael  Cox  said 
McKenna  was  selected  for  the  award 
because  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of 


his  advocacy  and  leadership  roles 
and  his  commitment  to  public  ser- 
vice and  ethical  governance. 

“He  is  an  ideal  recipient  for  this 
award,”  said  Cox.  Specifically,  he 
cited  McKenna’s  advocacy  roles  dur- 
ing his  early  career  as  a defence  law- 
yer, his  leadership  during  the  early 
transformation  of  higher  education 
delivery  through  networked  learn- 
ing, his  collaboration  with  busi- 
nesses to  create  jobs  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  his  work  to  depoliticize  the 
public  service  in  the  province. 

“Frank  McKenna  serves  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  ethical  leadership  to  in- 
spire our  growing  graduate 
participants  and  leadership  commu- 
nity," Cox  said. 

McKenna  began  his  professional 
career  as  a lawyer  in  1974.  He  was 
elected  to  the  New  Brunswick  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  1982  and  became 


leader  of  his  party  in  1984.  He  served 
as  premier  of  New  Brunswick  from 
1987  to  1997  and  was  appointed 
Canada’s  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  2000,  serving  until  2006. 

The  Sept.  12  event  also  marked 
the  launch  and  presentation  of  the 
MA  (Leadership)  Distinguished 
Graduate  Research  Award.  The  first 
recipient  is  Richard  Seguin. 

“The  CSL  is  a research  centre  of 
excellence  in  the  College  of  Manage- 
ment and  Economics  and  is  commit- 
ted to  advancing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  leadership  across  govern- 
ment, defence,  police  and  commu- 
nity service  agencies,”  said  Cox.  “The 
awards  ceremony  provides  impor- 
tant recognition  of  the  pivotal  im- 
portance of  ethical  leadership  in 
building  stronger  organizations  and 
sustainable  communities  across 
Canada  and  globally.” 


this  fall,  he  will  be  dividing  his  time 
between  writing  this  newest  book  — 
tided  Not  Yet  — talking  to  U of  G 
classes  and  meeting  one  on  one  with 
students  and  other  members  of  the 
University  and  local  communities 
who  are  interested  in  writing. 

Choy  achieved  national  fame  by 
telling  stories  about  growing  up  in 
Vancouver’s  Chinatown  during  the 
Second  World  War.  His  first  book, 
The  Jade  Peony  (1995),  spent  six 
months  on  the  Globe  and  Mail 
bestseller  list  and  won  the  Trillium 
Book  Award  and  the  City  of  Vancou- 
ver Award.  Paper  Shadows:  A China- 
town Childhood  (1999)  won  the 
Edna  Staebler  Award  for  Creative 
Non-Fiction  and  was  shortlisted  for 
several  major  prizes.  In  2004,  he 
published  All  That  Matters,  a finalist 
for  the  Giller  Prize.  In  2005,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  Order  of  Canada. 

Surprisingly,  Choy’s  success  as  a 
writer  came  later  in  life.  A graduate 
of  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, he  spent  most  of  his  career 
teaching  English  and  communica- 
tions at  Humber  College,  beginning 
in  1967.  During  a sabbatical  from 
Humber  in  1977,  he  returned  to 
UBC  to  attend  a creative  writing 
program  and  ended  up  winning  a 
contest  for  a short  story  called  The 
Jade  Peony,  which  he  wrote  for  a 
course  taught  by  Carol  Shields.  He 
didn't  think  much  more  about  the 
story  until  15  years  later,  when  a 
publisher  approached  him  to  tum  it 
into  a book. 

Despite  the  success  of  The  Jade 
Continued  on  page  14 
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■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  An$  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikganen 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 

(est*  1978) 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Gudph  Oni 

519  836*3810 


www.guclphmontessori.com 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future” 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Vi  This  Thanksgiving 
For  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 
Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 


Mon-Wed.  9-7 
Thure.-Frl.  9-8 
Sat  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


519-763-2284 


, worn 

Financial  Services 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax:  (519)  826-4994 

Email:  michaehncmurray@on.aibn.com 


• Do  you  get  a high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
savings? 

• Are  you  investing  for  your  future? 

• Do  you  need  professional  advice  regarding 
your  investments? 

• 1 can  help  you  answer  these  questions,  call  me 
today  for  a free  consultation. 


Explore  our  plumbing  showroom. 
Great  brands  including  Kohler, 
American  Standard,  Price  Pfister,  Toto, 
Duravit,  Tomlin. 

Guelph's  best  selection  of 
Royal  Flush  approved  toilets. 


RONA 


| CASHWAY 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 


519-821-5744 


A Gift  That  Keeps  on  Giving 

Donations  to  Energy  Conservation  Fund  will  have  impact  on  generations  to  come 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  NOTICED  that  the 
taps  in  campus  washrooms 
have  reduced  their  flow,  and 
although  you  may  not  be  aware  that 
the  warm  air  circulating  in  Rozanski 
Hall  and  the  MacKinnon  extension 
is  derived  from  recovered  waste  heat, 
you  should  take  notice  of  all  the 
subtle  ways  U of  G is  finding  and 
funding  to  make  a tangible 
difference  in  contributing  to  the 
health  of  our  planet. 

These  kinds  of  changes  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  now  as  the 
University  works  to  reduce  energy 
use  and  make  the  most  out  of  the  en- 
ergy it  does  use.  Funding  for  some 
future  projects  will  be  coming  from 
the  new  Energy  Conservation  Fund, 
which  was  launched  last  winter.  The 
fund  is  widely  supported  by  U of  G 
undergraduate  students,  who  voted 
in  an  April  referendum  to  contribute 
$10  each  per  semester  over  the  next 
12  years.  This  represents  a $4.3-mil- 
lion  commitment  to  the  betterment 
of  the  campus  and  the  environment. 

The  first  project  to  be  officially 
undertaken  thanks  to  the  new  fund 
will  be  chosen  from  a short  list 
drawn  up  in  consultation  with  stu- 
dent representatives,  says  Gillian 
Maurice,  U of  G’s  sustainability 
co-ordinator.  Projects  under  consid- 
eration include  a retrofit  of  the  li- 
brary s lighting  system,  further 
expanding  heat  recovery  to  include 
the  main  MacKinnon  Building,  and 
using  the  heat  byproduct  from  the 
Gryphon  arena’s  ice  making  to  heat 
the  pools  in  the  Athletics  Centre. 

“We're  like  a small  city,  and  we 
can  make  changes  that  will  have  a 
global  impact  on  the  environment,” 
says  Patrick  Abdul,  development 


manager  of  U of  G’s  annual  giving 
program.  The  campus  enhance- 
ments supported  by  these  funds  will 
not  only  help  reduce  the  University’s 
carbon  footprint  but  will  also  help 
save  money,  he  says. 

“It’s  a perfect  example  of  a little 
adding  up  to  a lot,  and  when  I think 
of  the  power  our  staff,  faculty  and 
alumni  have  in  growing  this  fund, 
I’m  astounded,”  says  Abdul,  adding 
that  of  all  the  programs  he  works  on, 
this  one  is  especially  pivotal  for  him 
as  a community  member  and  as  a 
grandfather. 

“ It  starts  with  each 
individual , and  each  of  us 
needs  to  be  aware  and 
involved.  We  all  have  a 
critical  part  to  play.” 

“I’m  looking  at  figures  related  to 
climate  change  and  wondering  what 
kind  of  world  my  grandson  will  grow 
up  in.  I’m  going  to  see  many  changes 
in  my  lifetime,  but  when  our  grand- 
children grow  up,  they’ll  be  feeling 
the  brunt  of  this.  It  starts  with  each 
individual,  and  each  of  us  needs  to 
be  aware  and  involved.  We  all  have  a 
critical  part  to  play.” 

To  date,  staff,  faculty  and  retirees 
have  committed  more  than  $47,000 
over  five  years  to  the  fund.  Alumni, 
who  were  added  to  the  program  in 
June,  have  signed  on  with  an  addi- 
tional $11,500,  says  Abdul.  All  gifts 
will  be  matched  by  the  University. 

Bernadette  Wall  of  Revenue 
Control  is  one  of  the  many  campus 
employees  already  doing  their  part. 

“Conservation  of  natural  pre- 
cious resources  is  very  dear  to  my 


heart,”  says  Wall.  “Across  the  Uni- 
versity, simple  measures  such  as 
switching  off  unwanted  lighting  and 
turning  off  computers  and  elec- 
tronic devices  are  now  in  place.  The 
Energy  Conservation  Fund  allows 
the  University  to  find  all  sorts  of  new 
ways  to  enhance  what  we’re  already 
doing.” 

Emily  Reed,  co-ordinator  of  citi- 
zenship and  community  engage- 
ment, sees  her  donation  to  the  fund 
as  something  that  allows  her  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campus  in  an  innova- 
tive and  meaningful  way  and  to 
support  the  people  she  works  with. 

“What  influenced  my  decision  to 
contribute  to  this  cause  the  most  was 
the  fact  that  students  voted  to  sup- 
port it,”  she  says.  “This  really  im- 
pressed me,  so  with  that  kind  of 
precedent  set.  I’m  following  the  lead 
of  the  students.” 

Derek  Pieper,  academic  commis- 
sioner for  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation, appreciates  the  support  the 
initiative  has  received  beyond  the 
student  level. 

“I’m  thrilled  that  the  University 
community  is  responding  to  the 
leadership  of  the  students  by  joining 
us  in  supporting  this  effort,"  he 
says.  “As  students,  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  potential  for  this  project 
to  help  ‘green’  our  campus.  I hope 
that  support  for  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Fund  continues  to  grow  be- 
cause there  are  many  worthwhile 
projects  to  fund.” 

Participation  in  the  fund  has 
been  made  even  easier  with  a new 
online  payroll  deduction  form, 
available  at  www.alumni.uoguelph. 
ca/support_cornerstone.htm. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program  and  options  for  giving,  call 
Abdul  at  Ext.  56695. 


Fund  Supports  Women’s 
Safety  Initiatives  on  Campus 


THE  Ontario  Ministry  of  Train- 
ing, Colleges  and  Universities  is 
again  providing  U of  G with  funding 
for  initiatives  to  promote  campus 
safety  for  women. 

The  Women’s  Campus  Safety 
Initiatives  Committee  encourages 
proposals  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community:  accredited 
student  groups,  student  govern- 
ments, employee  groups,  faculty  and 
staff. 

The  funding  is  to  be  used  to  im- 
plement findings  from  safety  audits, 
to  educate  and  inform  the  University 
community  about  safety  and  secu- 
rity issues,  and  to  support  programs 


that  address  the  safety  and  security 
needs  of  female  students  and  em- 
ployees. 

“Safety  remains  a priority  on  uni- 
versity campuses  across  Canada,” 
says  committee  chair  Mahejabeen 
Ebrahim,  associate  director  of  hu- 
man rights  and  equity.  “We  encour- 
age people  with  innovative  ideas  for 
enhancing  women’s  safety  to  apply 
for  this  support.” 

Initiatives  eligible  for  funding  in- 
clude facilities  and  equipment,  edu- 
cation and  awareness  raising,  and 
skills-based  training,  she  says.  Past 
campus  initiatives  have  included  im- 
proved campus  lighting,  installation 


of  emergency  poles  and  self-defence 
courses  for  women. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is 
Oct.  10  at  5 p.m.  Application  forms 
and  guidelines  are  available  online  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/hre/saftey.shtml. 
Completed  forms  should  be  sent  to: 
Women’s  Campus  Safety  Initiatives 
Proposal,  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office,  15  University  Ave.  E.  They 
can  also  be  faxed  to  5 1 9-822- 1 1 3 1 or 
e-mailed  to  hreinfo@hre.uoguelph. 
ca. 

All  initiatives  receiving  funding 
must  be  completed  by  March  30, 
2008.  If  you  have  questions,  call 
Ebrahim  at  Ext.  56025. 
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news  in  brief 


ASSOCIATE  VP  APPOINTED 

Prof.  Steven  Liss,  formerly  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture  and  Science  at 
Ryerson  University,  was  appointed 
U of  G’s  associate  vice-president 
(research  services)  this  summer. 
His  five-year  term  began  July  3. 


Play  This  Bad  Word  Game 
for  a Really  Good  Cause 

2007  campus  United  Way  campaign  to  kick  off  at  Sept.  27  barbecue 


KUDOS  FOR  TURF  PROGRAMS 

U of  G’s  associate  diploma  in 
turfgrass  management  and  the  turf 
managers  short  course  certificate 
program  were  both  ranked  No.  2 
among  similar  programs  across 
North  America  by  Turfnet  maga- 
zine, an  independent  industry  pub- 
lication based  in  the  United  States. 
The  rankings  can  be  found  in  the 
July  2007  edition  of  Turfnet  online 
at  http://turfnet-digital.com. 


A QUESTION  OF  ETHICS 

The  Research  Ethics  Board  is  host- 
ing a weekly  series  of  informal 
brown  bag  lunch  discussions  so 
members  of  the  University  can  ask 
questions  of  the  research  ethics 
co-ordinator.  Sessions  run  Tues- 
days at  12:30  p.m.  in  UC  430. 


HTM  CONFERENCE  AIMS  TO 
HELP  PREPARE  FOR  CRISIS 

The  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  and  the 
Tourism  Industry  Association  of 
Canada  are  running  a conference 
on  “Crisis  Management  in  Hospi- 
tality and  Tourism:  Getting  Pre- 
pared” Oct.  1 and  2 at  the  Renais- 
sance Toronto  Airport  Hotel.  For 
details,  visit  www.tiac-aitc.ca/eng- 
lish/crisismanagement.asp. 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

IT’S  A HOLE  IN  the  FENCE  where  the  cattle  got  onto  the 
side  road.  It’s  Grandpa’s  biggest  frustration  when  he’s 
trying  to  tell  a story.  It’s  the  reason  you  don’t  “get”  your 
teenager’s  fascination  with  Kanye  West  and  why  you 
spent  years  with  braces  on  your  teeth. 

Got  it  yet?  It’s  the  difference  between  what’s  good 
enough  and  what  isn’t  — a gap.  For  the  United  Way  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington,  the  gap  is  $800,000.  Or  it  was. 

After  its  2005  fundraising  campaign,  the  organization 
set  a three-year  goal  to  increase  money  raised  through 
the  annual  campaign  by  $800,000.  That  was  the  financial 
gap  between  donations  to  the  United  Way  and  the  real 
needs  of  the  community. 

Last  year’s  campaign  closed  24  per  cent  of  the  gap, 
says  United  Way  staff  member  Lori  Arsenault,  a 1992 
graduate  of  U of  G who  helps  campus  volunteers  with  the 
University’s  United  Way  campaign. 

Because  an  extra  $192,000  was  raised  county-wide  in 
2006,  four  new  programs  got  financial  support:  the 
North  Wellington  Seniors  Council,  the  local  Breast- 
Strokes  dragon  boat  team  for  breast  cancer  survivors,  a 
peer  support  program  for  individuals  recently  diagnosed 
with  Alzheimer’s  disease,  and  a subsidy  program  for 
VON  clients  who  can’t  afford  to  pay  their  own 
transportation  to  programs. 

Arsenault  credits  the  U of  G campaign  for  helping  to 
make  those  new  United  Way  grants  possible.  The  Uni- 
versity community  helped  close  the  gap  by  exceeding  the 
$370,000  campus  goal  by  $22,901. 

“We  always  see  a tremendous  effort  by  the  University 
volunteers  and  donors,”  she  says. 

Tackling  the  gap  again  this  year,  the  U of  G campaign 
kicks  off  Sept.  27  with  the  traditional  barbecue  on 


WORKSHOP  FOCUSES 

ON  GLOBAL  ENGAGEMENT 


Branion  Plaza.  Enjoy  a hot  dog  and  pop  for  $2  from  1 1 -.30 


a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  There  will  also  be  live  entertainment, 
and  the  campus  United  Way  committee  will  announce 
its  campaign  goal  for  2007. 

This  year’s  co-chairs  are  Irene  Thompson,  associate 
director  of  residence  life;  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  and  undergraduate  student  Latham 
French,  who  worked  with  the  United  Way  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  last  year  on  a co-op  placement. 

French  says  Guelph  students  are  holding  a tuition  lot- 
tery again  this  year.  Tickets  are  $2  each  or  three  for  $5; 
anyone  can  win,  but  the  prize  must  be  awarded  to  a cur- 
rent U of  G student. 

Thompson  says  United  Way  pledge  forms  will  be  dis- 
tributed next  week  by  departmental  canvassers.  Return 
your  pledge  promptly,  she  advises,  to  be  eligible  for  the 
first  incentive  draw  Oct.  12.  Incentive  prizes  have  been 
donated  by  individuals  and  departments  on  campus  and 
some  off-campus  supporters.  They  range  from  home- 
baked  goodies  to  entertainment  tickets. 

For  a list  of  incentive  prizes  and  more  information 
about  the  2007  United  Way  campaign  on  campus,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 


BreastStrokes  Team  Down 
Under  for  Dragon  Boat  Races 

For  breast  cancer  survivors  from  Guelph,  competition  is  about  celebrating  life 


The  second  annual  Global  Engage- 
ment Workshop,  a student  initia- 
tive that  is  sponsored  by  the  office 
of  the  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  ran  Sept.  22  on  cam- 
pus. This  year’s  theme  was  “Per- 
spectives on  Public  Health:  Sup- 
porting Change  to  Enable  the 
Vulnerable.” 


ONLINE  REGISTRATION  FOR 
HR  COURSES  BEGINS  OCT.  A 

Online  registration  for  faculty  and 
staff  development  opportunities 
offered  through  Human  Resources 
begins  Oct.  4 at  8:30  a.m.  For 
course  descriptions,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/hr/training.  If  you 
have  questions,  contact  Karen 
Kovats  at  Ext.  56495  or  kkovats@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  Marg  Middleton  at 
Ext.  56800  or  mmiddlett® 
uoguelph.ca. 


In  Memoriam 

Tammi  Weekes-Lentz 

Fourth-year  OVC  student  Tammi 
Weekes-Lentz  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
died  Sept.  14  at  the  age  of  33.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Nicholas, 
and  her  parents,  Linda  and  John 
Weekes. 

Hans  Von  Sivers 

Retiree  Hans  Von  Sivers,  a potato 
researcher  in  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Horticultural  Science  from 
1953  to  1981,  died  Sept.  16  at  the 
age  of  9 1 . He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Maria-Regina,  and  his  son, 
York- Alexander. 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

What  DO  you  get  when  you 
take  2,000  breast  cancer 
survivors,  90  teams  and  a bunch  of 
45-foot-long  boats? 

It’s  the  “Abreast  in  Australia” 
world  dragon  boat  invitational  for 
breast  cancer  survivors,  and  14  crew 
members  from  the  U of  G-spon- 
sored  BreastStrokes  team  will  be 
competing. 

The  team  members  flew  to  the 
land  down  under  last  week  along 
with  coach  Pat  Richards,  co- 
ordinator of  lifestyle  and  fitness  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics, to  prepare  for  the  two-day 
competition  that  begins  Sept.  28. 

“I’m  sure  we’ll  do  well,”  says 
Richards,  who  began  coaching  the 
team  at  the  start  of  its  second  season 
nine  years  ago.  “Our  paddlers  make 
up  a great  team.  They’re  a little  older 
than  other  teams,  but  they  have  lots 
of  heart  and  courage  and  they  just 
keep  getting  better  and  better.” 

Team  members  range  in  age  from 
30  to  83,  and  a majority  are  part  of 
the  University  community. 

“We  have  young  mothers,  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers,” 
says  Beverlie  Nelson,  who  joined 
BreastStrokes  in  2002,  just  six  weeks 


after  she  finished  her  treatment  for 
breast  cancer. 

The  team  was  launched  about  a 
decade  ago  by  two  Guelph  graduates, 
Margaret  Brewer  and  Valerie  Powell. 
Brewer  and  Powell  had  paddled  with 
a breast  cancer  survivors’  team  in 
Hamilton  and  brought  the  idea  to 
Guelph. 

Today  BreastStrokes  has  25 
members.  The  paddlers  who  will  be 
taking  part  in  the  world  invitational 
being  held  in  Caloundra,  just  north 
of  Brisbane,  include  Pat  Matz, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety;  Mary 
Visser  Kerr,  office  secretary  at  the 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre; 
Myrna  Dyson,  a 77-year-old  U of  G 
student;  Guelph  graduate  Connie 
Jasinska;  and  Nelson. 

BreastStrokes  wasn’t  able  to  send 
a full  team  of  22  to  the  champion- 
ships, says  Richards,  so  it  will  be 
joined  in  the  boat  by  members  of  the 
Tasmanian  team,  Nipples  on  Rip- 
ples. 

“The  names  of  some  of  the  Aus- 
tralian teams  are  a bit  over  the  top,” 
says  Nelson.  “We’re  still  trying  to 
come  up  with  a name  that  will  com- 
bine both  of  our  team  names.” 

Dragon  boat  races  are  a great  way 
to  build  camaraderie,  find  support 


and  raise  awareness  of  breast  cancer, 
she  says.  The  exercise  of  paddling 
also  helps  breast  cancer  survivors 
combat  the  swelling  and  constricted 
movement  often  caused  by  the  loss 
of  lymph  nodes  following  treatment. 

Being  a member  of  BreastStrokes 
takes  some  commitment,  says 
Richards.  During  the  winter,  the 
team  does  weight  training  with  her  at 
the  Athletics  Centre  and  participates 
in  weekly  aquafit  and  paddling 
classes  in  the  gold  pool.  As  soon  as 
the  ice  melts  on  Guelph  Lake,  they’re 
out  on  the  water,  practising  twice  a 
week. 

She  says  she’s  seen  steady  im- 
provement in  the  team  over  the 
years.  They  can  cover  the  standard 
500-metre  course  in  3Vi  to  four  min- 
utes and  recently  won  their  division 
at  a competition  in  Stratford. 

But  the  trip  to  the  world  champi- 
onships is  not  so  much  about  the 
competition  as  it  is  about  “celebrat- 
ing life,”  says  Nelson. 

“We’re  all  winners  because  we’re 
all  survivors  of  this  disease.  It’s  good 
for  people  to  know  that  there  is  life 
after  breast  cancer  and  that  it’s  not  a 
death  sentence.” 

For  more  information  about 
BreastStrokes,  visit  the  website  www. 
breaststrokes.org. 


□ eonle 

YORK  UNIVERSITY  ART 
GALLERY  HOSTS  MAJOR 
fastwOrms  EXHIBITION 

The  Art  Gallery  of  York  University 
is  hosting  a major  survey  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  FASTWORMS 
(Profs.  Kim  Kozzi  and  Dai  Skuse, 
Fine  Art  and  Music)  Sept.  26  to  Dec. 
9.  The  show,  which  is  titled 
“DONKY@NINJA@WITCH,”  re- 
stages  several  of  the  duo’s  Queen 
Street  West  storefront  exhibitions 
in  Toronto  and  presents  new  work, 
including  a video  shot  in  Italy  and 
Ontario.  Kozzi  and  Skuse,  who 
joined  U of  G in  2001,  have  been 
exhibiting  their  work  internation- 
ally for  more  than  30  years.  The 
opening  reception  for  the  show  is 
Sept.  26  from  7 to  9 p.m. 

CME  TEAM  CAPTURES  SECOND 
PLACE  IN  CASE  COMPETITION 

A U of  G team  from  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics 
placed  second  in  a case  competition 
held  at  the  2007  International  Food 
and  Agribusiness  Management 
Association  (IAMA)  conference  in 
Parma,  Italy.  Master’s  exchange 
student  Nada  Malusa  and  recent 
B.Comm.  graduates  Katie 

Cheesmond,  Todd  Steward  and 
Alex  Kissler  won  their  pool  and  lost 
by  a small  margin  to  an  MBA  team 
from  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
first  time  Guelph  has  sent  a team  to 
the  IAMA  competition.  Attending 
the  conference  were  Profs.  Elliott 
Currie  and  Francesco  Braga,  Busi- 
ness, and  Melanie  Lang,  a lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Studies,  who  pre- 
sented a research  paper . 

GRAD  STUDENT  HONOURED 

Amanda  Beales,  who  graduated  this 
year  with  a B.A.Sc.  in  applied 
human  nutrition  and  is  now  doing  a 
master's  degree  at  Guelph,  was 
selected  as  the  2007  recipient  of  the 
Dietitians  of  Canada  Undergradu- 
ate Award  sponsored  by  Mead 
Johnson  Nutritionals. 

TRAVEL  FELLOWSHIP  SENDS 
OVC  STUDENT  TO  CALGARY 
LIVESTOCK  CONGRESS 

OVC  student  Katharine  Found  was 
one  of  20  students  from  around  the 
world  selected  to  receive  the  Inter- 
national Stockmen’s  Educational 
Foundation  Travel  Fellowship  to 
attend  the  2007  International  Live- 
stock Congress  in  Calgary  Oct.  2. 
The  congress  brings  together  lead- 
ers from  the  livestock  industry  to 
discuss  issues  that  affect  the  future 
of  animal  agriculture. 

BASKETBALL  COACHES 
LEAD  WINNING  TEAMS 

Gryphon  basketball  coach  Skye 
Angus,  who  is  also  an  accounts  clerk 
in  the  Department  of  Athletics,  was 
head  coach  of  the  U17  Ontario 
women’s  basketball  team  that  won 
the  national  championship  this 
summer.  Chris  O’Rourke,  head 
coach  of  the  basketball  Gryphons, 
coached  the  Canadian  university 
basketball  team  to  a bronze  medal 
at  the  World  Student  Games  in 
Thailand.  Student  athletes  Michelle 
Moody  (track  and  field  ) and  Jamie 
Fairweather  (soccer)  represented 
Guelph  at  the  Thailand  games. 
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Symposium  Honours  Renowned  Microbiologist 


Prof.  Terry  Beveridge’s  work  in  microbiology,  microscopy  to  be  highlighted  at  gathering  of  scientists  from  across  North  America 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

About  150  researchers  are 
coming  from  across  North 
America  this  week  to  attend  a U of  G 
science  symposium  to  honour 
longtime  faculty  member  Prof.  Terry 
Beveridge,  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology  (MCB),  who  died  Sept.  10 
after  battling  liver  cancer. 

The  symposium  on  “Biofilms, 
Geomicrobiology  and  Bacterial  Cell 
Surfaces”  runs  Sept.  29  in  Room  1 13 
of  the  MacNaughton  Building  and 
will  feature  speaker  panels  discussing 
recent  developments  in  these  fields. 

All  three  areas  were  linked  re- 
search interests  for  Beveridge,  an  in- 
ternationally respected  scientist  who 
earned  his  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  before  joining 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Microbiol- 
ogy in  1978.  His  extensive  work  on 
bacterial  structures  has  yielded  di- 
verse insights  for  fighting  infections, 
ensuring  food  safety,  designing  new 
vaccines  and  antibiotics  and  using 
bacteria  for  environmental  remedia- 
tion. 

Among  his  numerous  honours, 
he  held  a Canada  Research  Chair 
(CRC)  in  the  Structure,  Physical  Na- 
ture and  Geobiology  of  Prokaryotes. 
His  recent  research  projects  included 
studies  of  a new  bacterium  believed 
! to  resemble  Earth’s  earliest  microbes 
I and  novel  methods  used  by  bacteria 
j to  “breathe”  heavy  metals,  which 
i may  one  day  help  in  harnessing  these 
organisms  to  clean  up  toxic  environ- 
mental waste. 

Bob  Hancock,  holder  of  a Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Pathogenomics 
and  Antimicrobials  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  will  open  the 
symposium  with  a tribute  to  his  for- 
mer colleague’s  contributions  and 
impact.  Hancock  had  originally  pro- 
posed the  event  as  a retirement  trib- 
ute. 


“Terry,  in  my  opinion,  was  a 
giant  in  the  field.” 

He  says  the  Guelph  microbiolo- 
gist explained  the  workings  of  a fun- 
damental technique  used  by 
generations  of  researchers  and  stu- 
dents in  staining  two  major  groups 
of  microbes  (Gram-positive  and 
-negative)  for  microscope  observa- 
tions. 

“That’s  something  we  use  every 
day,”  says  Hancock,  pointing  to 
Beveridge’s  international  standing  in 
advanced  electron  microscopy  that 
helped  explain  bacterial  structures 
and  their  functions.  “He  always  pro- 
duced the  most  elegant  work.” 

Beveridge  led  the  Guelph  Re- 
gional Integrated  Imaging  Facility,  a 
suite  of  equipment  that  included 
electron  microscopes  and  other  im- 
aging tools  used  by  researchers  from 
across  campus  and  beyond. 

“Terry  was  interested  in  seeing 
Guelph’s  microscopy  group  become 
the  premier  group  in  the  discipline 
in  the  world,  and,  through  his  ef- 
forts, that  goal  was  achieved,”  says 
Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  MCB  chair. 

Beveridge  also  helped  Hancock 
launch  the  Canadian  Bacterial  Dis- 
eases Network  in  1989  and  led  its 
Ontario  section  for  several  years. 

A Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  the  American  Academy  of 
Microbiology  and  the  Austrian 
Academy  of  Science,  he  was  awarded 
the  National  Research  Council’s 
Steacie  Prize  in  \985  and  the  Killam 
Prize  from  the  Canada  Council  for 
the  Arts  in  1995.  He  was  the  author 
of  more  than  200  research  papers 
and  book  chapters,  and  edited 
several  journals. 

Whitfield,  also  a CRC  holder, 
says  Beveridge  helped  support  his 
own  FRSC  nomination,  announced 
this  summer.  Recalling  their  lengthy 
discussions  about  aspects  of  their  re- 
search, Whitfield  says:  “I’ve  lost  a 


good  friend  — and  one  of  the  best 
scientists  I’ve  ever  met.  He  was  al- 
ways supportive  of  younger  col- 
leagues and  had  a strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  research  in  our  na- 
tional fabric.  He  was  constantly 
fighting  through  his  Royal  Society 
involvements  for  the  maintenance  of 
basic  science  funding." 

CBS  dean  Mike  Ernes  says  that,  as 
a professor,  “Terry  inspired  genera- 
tions of  undergraduate  and  graduate 


students,  mentored  many  faculty 
and  staff,  and  — in  his  unobtrusive 
style  — shared  his  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience with  all  around  him.  His  pio- 
neering research  in  the  structure  of 
micro-organisms  and,  more  re- 
cently, geomicrobiology  brought  na- 
tional and  international  recognition 
and  acclaim.” 

Quoted  upon  being  named  a 
CRC  in  2002,  Beveridge  said:  "The 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  my  work, 


which  brings  microbiology,  geology, 
medicine,  chemistry  and  physics  to- 
gether, makes  for  an  exciting  re- 
search laboratory  filled  with  young, 
inquisitive  experimentalists  working 
in  the  life  and  physical  sciences.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jan;  his 
son,  Braden;  his  daughter,  Bree;  and 
his  granddaughter,  Ava. 

For  more  information  about  the 
symposium,  contact  co-organizer 
Prof.  Joe  Lam  at  Ext.  53823. 


Research  Chair  to  Focus  on 
Tourism,  Hospitality  Industry 


Appointment  recognizes  Joppe’s  scholarship  in  tourism,  says  CME  dean 


UOF  G HAS  CREATED  a special 
University  Research  Chair  to 
focus  on  issues  of  importance  and 
interest  to  the  tourism  and 
hospitality  industry. 

Prof.  Marion  Joppe,  director  of 
the  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tour- 
ism Management  (HTM),  will  be  the 
inaugural  chair  holder.  She  has  relin- 
quished her  current  duties  to  take  on 
the  five-year  position. 

“This  is  a unique  opportunity  to 
position  and  advance  collaborative 
research  on  a number  of  fronts  of 
great  concern  to  the  industry,”  says 
Joppe.  “These  include  the  looming 
labour  shortage,  the  environmental 
impact  of  travel,  and  the  reposition- 
ing of  Canada  in  light  of  rapidly 
changing  consumer  attitudes  and 
motivations.” 

Joppe,  who  joined  U of  G in  2003, 
has  an  extensive  research  career  that 
focuses  on  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  destinations, 
with  particular  focus  on  heritage, 
ethnic  and  wellness  tourism.  She’s 


also  interested  in  trade  and  incentive 
travel  as  well  as  e-commerce. 

During  her  career,  Joppe  has  re- 
ceived a number  of  prestigious 
awards  and  grants,  including  ones 
from  the  Society  of  Incentive  and 
Travel  Executives  Foundation,  the 
Ontario  Hostelry  Institute,  the  On- 
tario Accommodation  Association 
and  the  HAFA/HTM  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  2007,  she  was  appointed 
to  a seat  on  the  Canadian  Tourism 
Human  Resource  Council  and  is  the 
current  chair  of  the  Ontario  Tour- 
ism Education  Corporation.  She  also 

has  a long-standing  involvement 
with  the  Canadian  Tourism  Com- 
mission’s Product  Enhancement 
and  Innovation  Committee. 

“This  appointment  recognizes 
Marion’s  personal  achievements  as  a 
scholar  in  tourism  research  and  the 
importance  of  this  field  to  the  school 
and  the  College  of  Management  and 
Economics,”  says  college  dean  Chris 
McKenna.  “Through  this  research 
chair,  Marion  will  continue  to  pro- 


vide leadership  in  the  tourism  area, 
both  in  her  research  and  through  her 
involvement  with  several  national 
and  international  organizations.” 

McKenna  adds  that  Joppe  made 
many  positive  changes  as  HTM  di- 
rector, including  boosting  the  repu- 
tation of  its  restaurant  and 
programming,  improving  external 
relations  and  enhancing  graduate 
programs.  She  also  helped  position 
the  school  as  a leader  in  preparing 
students  for  industry. 

Joppe  has  been  teaching  and 
working  in  the  hospitality  and  tour- 
ism industry  for  more  than  20  years 
internationally  and  in  Canada.  She 
worked  for  the  Ontario  government 
as  senior  policy  adviser  for  tourism 
and  was  on  faculty  at  Ryerson  Uni- 
versity’s School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management.  She  did  her 
undergraduate  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  and  earned  a mas- 
ter’s and  PhD  from  University  de 
Droit,  d’Economie  et  des  Sciences 
d’Aix-Marseille  III  in  France. 


How  the  World  Reads  Canada 

TransCanada  conference  will  bring  worldwide  experts  toUofG  to  discuss  influence  of  globalization  on  Canadian  literature 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

It’s  the  United  Nations  of 
| literary  conferences.  Environ- 
mentalists, film  scholars,  political 
science  researchers  and  literary 
academics  from  around  the  world 
are  coming  to  U of  G Oct.  11  to  14 
for  the  “TransCanada:  Literature, 
Institutions,  Citizenship”  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  influence  of 
globalization  on  Canadian  literature 
over  the  past  two  decades. 


The  interdisciplinary  conference 
is  the  brainchild  of  Prof.  Smaro 
Kamboureli,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  who  holds  a Canada  Re- 
search Chair  and  heads  the 
TransCanada  Institute. 

Guelph  is  hosting  the  second  of 
three  conferences  that  are  part  of 
Kamboureli’s  TransCanada  Project. 
The  first  was  held  in  June  2005  at  Si- 
mon Fraser  University,  and  the  third 
is  slated  for  the  summer  of  2009  at 
Mount  Allison  University. 


“We  want  to  look  at  Canadian  lit- 
erature not  just  as  a body  of  text  that 
tells  us  a story  — we  also  want  to  ex- 
amine how  it  is  shaped  and  formed 
by  the  various  institutions  that  influ- 
ence the  production  of  literature, 
such  as  the  media,  university  curric- 
ula and  the  cultural  industries,”  says 
Kamboureli,  who  is  working  with 
Roy  Miki  of  Simon  Fraser  University 
on  the  conference  series. 

“This  can  be  undertaken  only  as  a 
collaborative  project  and  in  an  inter- 


disciplinary fashion.” 

She  co-edited  a book  containing 
some  of  the  revised  papers  presented 
at  the  first  conference  and  plans  to 
do  the  same  for  the  upcoming  event. 

This  year’s  conference  features 
speakers  from  as  far  away  as  India, 
Japan,  Germany,  Brazil  and  the 
Czech  Republic  who  will  offer  a 
global  perspective  on  Canadian  liter- 
ature. 

Also  on  the  roster  are  professors 
from  universities  across  North 
America,  as  well  as  U of  G faculty  and 
graduate  students. 

Kamboureli  says  the  conference 
focus  is  on  examining  what  the  pro- 
duction, study  and  teaching  of  Cana- 
dian literature  as  an  institution 
entail. 

“Canadian  literature  may  have 
become  a major  part  of  Canada’s 
cultural  capital  and  cultural  econo- 
mies, but  it  has  become  apparent  to 
many  scholars  that  its  study  can  no 


longer  take  place  in  isolation  from 
the  larger  forces  that  shape  the  na- 
tion, global  relations  and  the 
corporatization  of  higher  education. 
The  pressures  of  multiculturalism 
on  Canada  put  more  emphasis  on 
discourses  of  citizenship  and  secu- 
rity, and  the  market-driven  factors 
increasingly  shape  the  publication, 
dissemination  and  reception  of  Ca- 
nadian writing.” 

She’s  taking  this  approach  to  Ca- 
nadian literature  because  she  be- 
lieves it  is  part  of  “our  academic 
citizenship.” 

“We  need  to  recognize  and  exam- 
ine how  a body  of  literature  is 
instrumentalized  by  various  politics, 
economics  and  other  institutional 
structures  — otherwise  we  become 
blinded  to  the  forces  that  influence 
what  we  read.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  visit  the  website  www. 
transcanadas.ca. 
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BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

PICTURE  A MAD  scientist’s  lab: 
beakers  in  assorted  sizes,  hot 
plates,  buzzing  fridges,  the  odd  hand 
mixer  and  coffee  grinder  and 
mysterious  liquids  boiling  merrily 
away.  That’s  pretty  much  what  Tania 
Archbold’s  workspace  looks  like,  but 
the  serious  research  associate  with 
long  blonde  hair,  dressed  in  a T-shirt 
and  shorts,  doesn’t  look  like 
anyone’s  image  of  a mad  scientist. 

The  various  pieces  of  equipment 
all  have  their  purpose,  although  you 
probably  wouldn’t  want  to  drink  any 
coffee  that’s  been  through  the  coffee 
grinder.  Archbold  normally  uses  it 
to  grind  up  freeze-dried  pig  manure. 

Pig  manure,  it  turns  out,  is  a sig- 
nificant part  of  her  job,  as  she  helps 
Prof.  Ming  Fan  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  with  their  re- 
search projects. 

“Sometimes  when  I seem  to  be 
spending  a lot  of  time  cleaning  up  af- 
ter pigs,  I ask  myself:  ‘Is  this  what  I 
went  to  university  for?’”  Archbold 
says.  But  she’s  able  to  put  that  part  of 
the  job  into  perspective  because  she 
knows  the  value  of  the  research  be- 
ing done. 

She  also  appreciates  having  a va- 
riety of  tasks  to  fill  her  days. 
Archbold,  a U of  G graduate  in  mo- 
lecular biology,  has  been  working  in 
this  lab  or  the  one  next  door  since 
1998  and  with  Fan  and  graduate  stu- 
dents since  1999.  When  a group  of 
pigs  is  being  studied,  she  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  feeding,  cleaning,  col- 
lecting samples  of  blood  or  manure, 
processing  those  samples  and  col- 
lecting the  data.  Each  study,  of 


dures,  ordering  items  needed  by  the 
facility,  and  mixing  the  pigs’  feed  in  a 
large  industrial  mixer. 

It  helps  that  she  likes  pigs  as  well 
as  lab  work.  “Pigs  are  very  intelligent 
animals,”  she  says.  “The  more  you 
work  with  them  and  handle  them, 
the  friendlier  they  are.  I had  one 
group  that  I had  to  wash  down  every 
day,  and  when  I came  in,  they’d  he 
down  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  and  lift 
up  their  legs,  ready  to  be  scrubbed.” 

Pigs  aren’t  her  only  companions 
at  work,  although  she  does  have 
times  when  she’s  the  only  person  in 
the  lab. 

“Sometimes  we’ll  have  as  many 
as  six  people  working  in  here,  fight- 
ing for  bench  space.  I really  enjoy 
getting  to  know  the  students  — 
many  are  from  different  cultures  and 
I learn  a lot  from  them." 

With  varied  work  duties  to  keep 
her  interested  and  a busy  family  at 
home  — her  five-year-old  son,  Jack- 
son,  has  just  started  Grade  1 and 
three-year-old  Thomas  is  at  home 
with  Dad  — Archbold  enjoys  being 
able  to  contribute  to  U of  G’s  reputa- 
tion as  a leader  in  research. 

“Yes,  this  is  what  1 went  to  uni- 
versity for,”  she  says,  answering  her 
own  question. 

“For  example,  the  research  we’ve 
been  working  on  has  given  us  clearer 
insight  into  how  the  body  digests 
food  at  a molecular  level.  This  could 
one  day  lead  to  better  treatments  for 
disease  in  both  animals  and  human s. 
Knowing  that  y°UI  work  can  make  a 
difference  down  the  road  helps  you 
get  through  the  times  when  it  seems 
like  all  you’re  doing  is  cleaning  up 
after  pigs." 


course,  requires  a different  proce- 
dure. 

Although  the  lab  is  Archbold’s 
“home  base,”  her  work  takes  her  to 
several  other  parts  of  the  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  Building,  includ- 
ing several  rooms  where  the  pigs  are 
kept,  feed  preparation  rooms  and 
spotless  surgical  rooms. 

“When  we’re  doing  surgery  on 
pigs,  I’m  like  the  nurse,”  she  says.  “I 


run  the  anesthesia  machine — with  a 
special  gas  mask  that  fits  over  the 
pig’s  snout  — and  get  all  the  sterile 
equipment  together.” 

She  was  actually  trained  to  per- 
form surgery  but  almost  fainted  a 
couple  of  times  — not  from  the  sur- 
gical process  but  from  the  claustro- 
phobic feeling  inside  the  sterile  mask 
and  gown. 

Archbold  points  out  a Bocce  ball 


in  one  of  the  pigpens.  “We  give  them 
things  to  play  with  — Kongs,  for  ex- 
ample, the  kind  you'd  give  a large 
dog,”  she  says.  “The  Bocce  balls  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  things 
they  like  the  best.  We  also  play  music 
for  them.  The  small  pigs  get  blankets 
to  chew  and  play  with  as  well.  " 

Her  responsibilities  also  include 
training  graduate  students  in  the  use 
of  the  lab  equipment  and  proce- 


In Support  of  Research 


As  a research  associate  in  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Tania  Archbold  takes  pride  in  being 
able  to  contribute  to  the  University’s  reputation  as  a leader  in  research.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


U of  G Psychology  Prof  Leads  Groundbreaking 
Bullying  Intervention  Program  in  Local  Schools 

Project  aims  to  give  schools,  families  tools  for  working  on  the  fourth  R:  relationships  


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

ON  TOP  OF  READING,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  some  local  elementary 
students  will  be  learning  how  to  have  healthy 
peer  relationships  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  violent  incidents  in  schools. 

It’s  part  of  a groundbreaking  bullying  inter- 
vention program  led  by  Prof.  Karl  Hennig, 
Psychology,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Wellington  Catholic  District  School  Board,  lo- 
cal police  and  community  mental  health  agen- 
cies. The  Safe  Schools  project  will  involve  more 
than  1,500  local  students  from  grades  6 to  8 
and  is  one  of  four  research  hubs  receiving 
provincial  funding. 

Instead  of  simply  punishing  schoolyard 
bullies,  the  project  will  focus  on  identifying 
children  struggling  with  peer  relationship 
problems,  providing  them  with  assessments 
and  support,  and  showing  teachers  and  parents 
ways  of  improving  children’s  social-emotional 
development,  says  Hennig. 

“According  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, Canada  places  as  low  as  26th  among  35 
countries  when  it  comes  to  our  children’s  so- 
cial-emotional development.  We  have  success- 
fully addressed  the  three  Rs  of  reading,  writing 


and  arithmetic,  but  the  fourth  R,  which  is  rela- 
tionships, has  not  been  adequately  addressed.” 

Hennig  says  bullying  is  embedded  in  peer 
relationship  problems,  and  the  most  effective 
way  to  combat  violence  in  schools  is  to  im- 
prove children’s  social  development. 

Children  who  become  victims  are  often 
more  socially  withdrawn,  awkward,  sedentary, 
physically  weak  and  isolated,  he  says.  They  can 
also  be  oppositional,  restless,  hot-tempered 
and  frequently  irritating  others,  with  little  ca- 
pacity for  regulating  their  emotions.  In  both 
cases,  they  are  unable  to  successfully  interact 
socially  and  find  themselves  rejected  by  their 
peers. 

Children  who  bully  typically  acquire  that 
behaviour  early  in  life  and  are  often  viewed  by 
their  peers  as  “cool”  for  their  ability  to  con- 
vince others  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  he 
says. 

“They  often  have  been  witnesses  to  adult 
conflict  and  aggression  such  as  spousal  dis- 
agreements and  abuse  at  home,  and  these  ex- 
periences suggest  to  them  that  aggression  pays 
off.  Bullying  and  victimization  are  complex 
problems  to  address,  so  intervention  needs  to 
happen  on  multiple  levels.” 

For  the  first  phase  of  the  project,  students 


will  complete  an  online  school  survey  about 
their  experiences  with  bullying  and  the  quality 
of  their  peer  relationships. 

“This  will  provide  us  with  a range  of  infor- 
mation, including  the  extent  of  the  problems 
we’re  dealing  with,”  says  Hennig.  “It  will  also 
help  us  identify  children  who  are  experiencing 
difficulties  in  their  peer  relationships,  both  as 
bullies  and  as  peer-rejected  victims.  Referrals 
and  more  focused  intervention  will  follow 
from  that.” 

According  to  research  studies,  bullying  oc- 
curs every  7Vi  minutes  on  the  playground,  with 
20  per  cent  of  children  reporting  being  victim- 
ized at  least  once  a week  and  1 0 per  cent  report- 
ing bullying  others  at  least  once  a week,  he  says. 

In  extreme  cases,  children  who  are  victims 
of  bullying  have  resorted  to  suicide.  And  the 
children  who  are  doing  the  bullying  frequently 
become  involved  in  a range  of  other  anti-social 
behaviour  such  as  early  drug  and  alcohol  use, 
sexual  harassment  and  gang  involvement,  says 
Hennig.  Their  aggression  can  also  carry  over 
into  future  relationships,  resulting  in  domestic 
violence  and  child  abuse. 

“We  need  to  address  these  challenges  early 
before  they  lead  to  more  serious  problems,"  he 
says. 


As  part  of  the  intervention  program,  par-  i 
ents  will  be  offered  an  educational  program 
that  will  teach  them  how  to  improve  their  chil- 
dren’s social  development,  so  they  can  learn  to 
control  their  aggression  and  positively  interact 
with  their  peers. 

With  Hennig’s  help,  individual  schools  will  ( 
be  developing  new  procedures  for  handling  in- 
cidents of  bullying  and  anti-social  behaviour  in 
accordance  with  new  government  legislation. 

“The  earlier  ‘zero  tolerance’  policy  aimed  at 
‘getting  tough’  with  youth  violence  by  handing 
out  suspensions  was  a one-way  ticket  to  gang 
involvement,”  he  says.  “We  need  graduated 
forms  of  discipline  aimed  at  getting  youth  re- 
connected as  citizens.” 

He  will  also  be  involved  in  helping  the 
schools  create  Safe  Schools  action  teams  that 
will  deal  with  referrals,  staff  training  and  deliv- 
ery of  curriculum-based  programs.  Teachers 
will  be  trained  to  deliver  a curriculum  compo- 
nent that  focuses  on  promoting  healthy  rela- 
tionships and  eliminating  violence. 

“To  effectively  promote  relationships  and 
eliminate  violence,  we  need  to  intervene  at 
multiple  levels,  and  this  unique  project  does 
that  by  linking  community  mental  health  orga- 
nizations, school  boards  and  researchers.”  I 
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How  We  Think  and  Feel 

Psychology  prof  uses  fMRl  to  study  brain’s  attention  and  emotion  systems 


Body  Composition 
and  Metabolism  Lab 
One-Stop  Shop  for 
U of G Researchers 


j New  campus  laboratory  is  first  of  its  kind  in  Ontario 


Prof.  Mark  Fenske  says  one  of  his  goals  at  U of  G is  to  build  bridges  between  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  help  establish  an  active  human  neuroimaging  program. 
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BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Prof.  Mark  Fenske,  Psy- 
chology, walks  the  boundary 
between  cognitive  psychology  and 
neuroscience  as  he  follows  his  deep 
interest  in  how  our  brains  pay 
attention  to  and  understand  the 
world  around  us. 

“This  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  re- 
searching how  the  brain  works,”  says 
Fenske,  who  joined  U of  G this  sum- 
mer. “What  makes  it  exciting  is  that 
fMRl  (functional  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging)  and  other  advances 
in  technology  are  allowing  us  to  ex- 
amine the  brain  in  action”  — an  im- 
portant component  of  his  cognitive 
neuroscience  research. 

He’s  using  this  technology,  for 
example,  to  investigate  the  links  be- 
tween attention  and  emotion. 

“Imagine  you're  walking  in  the 
I woods  and  thinking  about  how  nice 
I everything  is,  when  suddenly  you 
I encounter  a bear.  At  that  point,  you 
want  your  attention  to  be  on  the 
| bear,  not  the  blueberries.  So  emo-  i 
! tion  has  influenced  what  you’re  pay-  j 
j ing  attention  to,  and  that’s  obviously  J 
| a good  thing.” 

Perhaps  what’s  less  obvious  is  I 
' that  there’s  also  an  important  flip  ! 
I side  — how  attention  affects  emo-  j 
I tions. 

“What  we’ve  found  is  that  if  j 
you’re  trying  to  pay  attention  to 
something  and  there’s  some  dis- 
tracting thing  in  the  background, 

I you  have  to  suppress  or  otherwise 
‘tune  out’  the  distraction.  What  that 
leads  to  is  a feeling  of  dislike  for 
whatever  is  distracting  you.” 

This  proved  true  with  affectively 
neutral  distractors  such  as  abstract 
art-like  pictures,  as  well  as  with 
faces,  he  says.  Using  fMRl  in  his  fu- 
ture studies  will  help  him  discover 
the  precise  neural  and  cognitive 
mechanisms  that  allow  the  brain’s 
attention  and  emotion  systems  to 
operate  together  in  this  way. 

Fenske  and  his  colleagues  are  also 
using  fMRl  to  investigate  how  peo- 
ple use  visual  context  to  help  identify 
objects.  He  notes,  for  example,  that  a 


toothbrush  in  a bathroom  is  more 
quickly  and  easily  recognized  as  a 
toothbrush  than  one  in  the  living 
room.  FMRl  can  help  identify  which 
parts  of  the  brain  are  more  active 
when  recognizing  strong-context 
items  (like  that  toothbrush)  com- 
pared with  weaker-context  items 
(like  an  empty  cardboard  box),  and 
how  that  activity  relates  to  con- 
text-related Improvements  in  recog- 
nition performance. 

“This  helps  us  understand  the 
shortcuts  our  brain  uses  to  make  us 
more  efficient  in  a visually  complex 
world,”  he  says. 

Academically,  Fenske  has  come 
full  circle  since  earning  his  master’s 
and  PhD  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  From  there,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Wales-Bangor, 
where  he  worked  with  Prof.  Jane 
Raymond  before  heading  to  Boston 
to  continue  his  research  with  Dr. 


Moshe  Bar  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Moving  to  Guelph  means 
he’s  closer  to  family  and  friends  and 
can  be  part  of  a strong  Canadian  in- 
stitution that  is  known  for  its 
research  excellence,  he  says. 

While  happy  to  be  back  in  Can- 
ada, Fenske  says  he  appreciated  the 
resources  that  were  available  for  re- 
search in  Wales  and  Massachusetts. 
One  of  his  goals  at  UofG  is  to  “build 
bridges”  between  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College  and  help  establish  an 
active  human  neuroimaging  pro- 
gram using  OVC’s  MR1  scanner. 

Having  already  taken  advantage 
of  the  connections  between  psychol- 
ogy and  neuroscience,  Fenske  thinks 
establishing  connections  with  differ- 
ent areas  at  U of  G is  a natural  step  in 
his  efforts  to  better  understand  the 
workings  of  the  human  brain. 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

A research  lab  dedicated  to 
studying  the  effects  of  exercise, 
diet  and  medication  on  body 
composition  and  metabolism  has 
opened  on  campus. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  Ontario, 
the  Body  Composition  and  Metabo- 
lism Laboratory  is  equipped  with 
cutting-edge  technology  that  will  al- 
low researchers  to  uncover  ways  of 
improving  health,  from  boosting 
metabolism  and  increasing  bone 
density  to  losing  fat. 

“The  interest  in  body  composi- 
tion from  a scientific  perspective  has 
gone  through  the  roof  in  the  last  20 
years,”  says  the  lab’s  director,  Prof. 
Andrea  Buchholz,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition.  “This  lab  of- 
fers researchers  one-stop  shopping. 
Virtually  all  research  about  body 
composition  and  calorie  burning 
can  happen  right  here.” 

Funded  by  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation,  the  $400,000  lab 
houses  one  of  the  few  “Bod  Pods”  in 
the  country.  A Bod  Pod  is  the  latest 
technology  for  measuring  body 
composition.  Instead  of  the  typical 
method  of  submerging  the  entire 
body  underwater  to  determine  a 
person’s  fat  and  lean  mass,  the  Bod 
Pod  measures  body  composition 
through  air  displacement.  It’s  more 
user-friendly  for  both  the  researcher 
and  the  subject,  says  Buchholz. 

The  lab  also  offers  dual-energy 
X-ray  absorptiometry  to  study  bone 
mineral  density  and  a bioelectrical 
impedance  analyser,  which  sends 
small  electrical  signals  through  the 
body  to  measure  the  amount  of  body 


water.  The  more  water  a person’s 
body  contains,  the  more  quickly  the 
current  is  transmitted  throughout, 
she  says. 

The  lab  also  houses  an  indirect 
calorimeter,  which  can  determine 
the  number  of  calories  you  burn  at 
rest  and  after  eating  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  oxygen  breathed  in 
and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
breathed  out.  And  the  facility  has  the 
latest  diet  analysis  software,  which 
can  break  down  the  nutritional  com- 
position of  a meal  from  vitamins  and 
minerals  to  the  number  of  calories. 

Buchholz  says  the  high-tech 
equipment  will  be  instrumental  in 
helping  researchers  find  solutions  to 
the  obesity  epidemic. 

“The  lab  has  the  tools  to  research 
ways  of  helping  people  lose  fat  and 
burn  more  calories.” 

It  can  also  be  used  for  research 
aimed  at  helping  athletes  build  mus- 
cle, stay  slim  without  losing  bone 
density  and  achieve  the  optimal 
body  composition  for  their  sport, 
she  says.  And  it  can  be  used  for  stud- 
ies aimed  at  improving  the  health  of 
the  elderly  and  reducing  the  number 
of  falls,  by  finding  ways  to  maintain 
muscle  mass  and  bone  density  dur- 
ing the  aging  process. 

Working  in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  Lipdsay  Robinson,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
Buchholz  has  already  begun  her  first 
research  project  in  the  lab.  It  in- 
volves testing  the  effectiveness  of 
omega-3-enriched  foods  in  helping 
overweight  middle-aged  men  burn 
more  calories  and  reduce  their  risk 
of  heart  disease. 


Annual  Animal  Welfare  Forum 
to  Focus  on  International  Issues 


CHINESE  BEARS,  Danish  dairy 
cows  and  pigs  in  Kenya  will  be 
among  the  far-flung  topics  when 
speakers  from  six  continents  meet  at 
U of  G this  month  for  the  eighth 
annual  Animal  Welfare  Forum. 

“Collective  Compass:  Global  Di- 
rections in  Animal  Welfare”  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  ambitious  edi- 
tion of  the  event,  which  is  hosted  by 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College’s  An- 
imal Welfare  Club. 

Intended  to  raise  awareness  of 
animal  welfare  issues,  the  forum 
runs  Sept.  29  from  9 a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  It  features  lectures  and  inter- 
active discussions  with  researchers 
and  leaders  in  animal  welfare  science 
from  around  the  world. 

This  year’s  forum  will  be  opened 
by  OVC  dean  Elizabeth  Stone  and 


will  feature  the  following  speakers: 

• Shelagh  MacDonald,  Canadian 
Federation  of  Humane  Societies, 
who  will  discuss  “Animal  Welfare 
in  Canada:  How  Are  We  Doing?”; 

• Fernando  Borderas,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  "Animal  Wel- 
fare in  Mexico”; 

• Jeffrey  Rushen,  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada,  “Animal  Wel- 
fare Issues  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand”; 

• Lene  Munksgaard,  University  of 
Aarhus,  “Dairy  Cow  Welfare 
Standards  From  a Danish 
Perspective”; 

• Florence  Mutua,  University  of 
Nairobi,  who  will  discuss  her  ex- 
periences as  a veterinarian  and 
graduate  student  on  smallholder 
swine  farms  in  Kenya; 


• Alice  Ng,  Animal  Asia  Founda- 
tion, “The  China  Bear  Rescue:  The 
Journey  to  Freedom”;  and 

• Prof.  Georgia  Mason,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Animal  Welfare. 

Prof.  Suzanne  Millman,  Popula- 
tion Medicine,  will  moderate  a panel 


discussion.  A student  poster  compe- 
tition will  also  take  place. 

Admission  is  open  to  the  public, 
with  a suggested  registration  fee  of 
$10  toward  an  annual  scholarship 
for  a graduate  student  in  animal  wel- 
fare. To  register,  visit  www.ovc. 
uoguelph.ca/associations/AWC. 
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Buffing  Up  Our  National  Image 

‘Made  in  Canada’  still  sells,  but  we  could  do  more  to  promote  our  maple  roots,  says  new  HTM  prof 


Newly  arrived  HTM  professor  Statia  Elliot  is  interested  in  how  countries 
can  brand  themselves  to  be  better  positioned  internationally. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Amid  growing  global  concern 
about  where  consumer  goods 
are  coming  from,  Canadians  can  rest 
assured  that  the  “Made  in  Canada” 
label  is  one  that  many  people  in  far 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  happy  to 
pay  for,  says  Prof.  Statia  Elliot,  who 
joined  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  in  July  and  is 
teaching  marketing  courses  in  the 
MBA  program. 

Our  image  of  being  a safe,  peace- 
ful and  friendly  nation  is  what  comes 
to  people’s  minds  when  they  think  of 
Canada,  even  if  they’ve  never  been 
here  or  don’t  know  much  about  the 
country,  says  Elliot.  And  this  is 
reflected  in  their  willingness  to  con- 
sider buying  Canadian-made  prod- 
ucts and  choosing  Canada  as  a travel 
destination. 

Other  factors  such  as  people’s 
perception  of  our  standard  of  living, 
our  level  of  technology  and  the  qual- 
ity of  education  of  our  people  also 
play  into  their  view  of  Canada  and 
their  willingness  to  buy  Canadian, 
she  adds. 

“Whether  these  messages  are  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally  com- 
municated, country  image  has  an 
effect  on  the  marketplace.  And  con- 
sumer behaviour  can  be  driven  as 
much  by  emotion  as  by  logic.” 
Raised  in  Montreal,  Elliot  has 
seen  a lot  of  Canada  as  a student,  a 
marketing  professional  and  an  aca- 
demic. She  studied  commerce  in 
Halifax  at  St.  Mary’s  University, 
where  she  graduated  with  a bache- 
lor’s degree  in  1983.  She  then  headed 
to  Ontario  to  pursue  an  MA  in  eco- 
nomics at  McMaster  University. 

From  there,  Elliot,  a competitive 
basketball  and  field  hockey  player 
(she  played  for  Manitoba’s  provin- 
cial team  and  was  a board  member  of 
the  Field  Hockey  Association  of 
Canada),  used  her  skills,  education 
and  persona]  interest  in  sports  to 
land  a job  as  a recreation  consultant 
with  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Recreation. 

With  the  restructuring  of  the 
agency  and  a new  focus  on  tourism, 
Elliot’s  career  was  also  restructured 
and  she  began  to  learn  more  about 


the  importance  of  tourism  to 
Canada. 

In  1994,  she  moved  to  Winnipeg 
and  joined  Travel  Manitoba.  She 
quickly  worked  her  way  up  the  ranks 
to  become  the  agency’s  director  of 
marketing,  a role  she  filled  for  three 
years.  As  director,  she  was  responsi- 
ble for  all  tourism  marketing,  pro- 
motions, publications,  public 
relations  and  tourism  information 
centres. 

Canada’s  varying  landscapes  and 
regional  features  make  it  an  attrac- 
tive option  for  tourists,  says  Elliot, 
who  notes  that  her  work  experience 
in  Ontario  and  Manitoba  gave  her  a 
good  understanding  of  how  the  two 
provinces  market  themselves  in 
different  ways. 


Manitoba  appeals  to  the  adven- 
ture traveller  and  those  seeking 
uniquely  Canadian  features,  like  the 
northern  lights,  Arctic  communities 
and  polar  bears,  she  says.  “In  Chur- 
chill, visitors  can  find  all  three.” 

In  contrast,  Ontario’s  urban  of- 
ferings such  as  shopping,  restau- 
rants, five-star  hotels,  cultural 
attractions  and  multicultural  influ- 
ences in  large  cities  like  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  are  a big  draw  for  foreign 
tourists,  she  says. 

“We  have  an  amazing  mix  of  ad- 
venture product  and  urban  product 
in  Canada,  which  is  why  I think  it’s 
well-positioned  as  an  international 
travel  destination.” 

Although  busy  with  her  role  at 
Travel  Manitoba,  Elliot  found  time 


to  teach  marketing  courses  part  time 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba  for  five 
years. 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
journey  to  becoming  an  academic.  It 
gave  me  the  bug  for  teaching." 

It  also  gave  her  the  bug  for  learn- 
ing, and  in  2002,  she  left  Manitoba 
and  returned  to  Ontario,  this  time  to 
Ottawa,  where  she  started  on  a PhD 
at  Carleton  University. 

Her  dissertation  is  a comparative 
analysis  of  product-country  image 
and  tourism  destination  image,  and 
this  ongoing  project  is  the  focus  of 
her  research  here  at  Guelph. 

“I’m  interested  in  how  countries 
can  brand  themselves  to  be  better 
positioned  internationally.” 

Specifically,  Elliot  is  studying  the 
perceptions  South  Koreans  have  of 
Canada  and  how  those  perceptions 
affect  both  buying  and  travel 
decisions. 

With  today* s increasing  power  in 
the  Asian  export  and  consumer  mar- 
kets and  an  “explosion”  in  the  num- 
ber of  Asians  taking  time  for  leisure 
travel,  South  Korea  seemed  the  per- 
fect venue  to  explore  attitudes  and 
consider  new  ways  for  Canada  to 
promote  itself,  she  says. 

All  geographic  places  have  an  im- 
age — an  impression  in  the  con- 
sumer’s mind  that’s  formed  by  a 
complex  web  of  associations,  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  emotions,  says  Elliot. 
Beliefs  about  cognitive  elements  of 
image,  such  as  level  of  technological 

advancement,  wealth,  standard  of 
living  and  level  of  education,  can  af- 
fect one’s  purchasing  choices.  The 
more  affective  elements  of  image, 
such  as  friendliness,  trustworthiness 
and  feelings  of  safety  and  security, 
can  influence  one’s  decision  to  travel 
to  a country,  she  says. 

Ultimately,  image  can  have  a tan- 
gible impact  on  a place  in  terms  of 
attracting  investments,  foreign  stu- 
dents, tourists  and  immigrants,  as 
well  as  exporting  products,  says 
Elliot,  who  compared  South  Kore- 
ans’ attitudes  towards  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan  and  the  United  States. 

“Canada  has  a positive  tourism 
destination  image  relative  to  these 
other  countries,”  she  says,  “but  we 
have  a weaker  product  image.  When 


South  Koreans  are  asked  to  evaluate 
products  from  each  country,  we’re 
low  in  terms  of  their  beliefs  about 
product  quality,  innovation  and 
other  product  attributes.” 

Despite  this,  the  positive  out- 
weighs the  negative,  she  says,  and 
South  Koreans  report  that  they’d  be 
“proudest  to  own  Canadian  prod- 
ucts” relative  to  the  other  nations  in 
the  study. 

“Asian  culture  is  completely  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  it  was  good  to 
see  the  world  from  a different  per- 
spective and  to  see  how  another  part 
of  the  world  views  us — and  without 
a lot  of  knowledge  about  Canada. 
The  good  news  is  that  their  image  of 
Canada  is  positive,  but  I think  this 
advantage  is  underutilized  by  both 
private  and  public  sectors  in  this 
country.  We  should  show  off  our 
maple  roots  more  often  and  pro- 
mote our  Canadianness.” 

While  conducting  her  research, 
Elliot  lived  in  South  Korea  for  two 
years  and  learned  not  only  the  an- 
swers to  many  of  her  challenging  ac- 
ademic questions  but  also  new  ways 
to  challenge  herself  physically  and 
philosophically. 

“I  admire  the  drive  of  the  Korean 
people,”  she  says.  “Their  economies 
are  focused,  and  I think  we  can  learn 
from  some  of  their  approaches.” 

Elliot  also  appreciates  one  of  Ko- 
rea’s oldest  sports:  tae  kwon  do.  She  [ 
studied  the  sport  in  South  Korea  and  l 
now  holds  a black  belt.  She  also  stud-  , 
ied  kumdo,  or  the  way  of  the  sword, 
before  returning  to  Canada  in  2005. 

“Understanding  tae  kwon  do  was 
a way  for  me  to  understand  the  cul- 
ture. Strong  aspects  of  the  sport,  like 
discipline,  understanding  and  bal- 
ance, are  also  reflected  in  Korean  life, 
from  social  interaction  and  relation- 
ships to  education  and  work.  To 
master  the  sport  in  Korea,  you  must 
spend  time  meditating  and  reflect- 
ing, and  it’s  a different  approach 
from  my  experience  here,  where  you 
hit  the  ground  running.  In  Korea, 
there’s  more  time  to  reflect,  and  life 
is  more  about  balance." 

These  days,  Elliot  is  taking  a “gen- 
tler approach  to  physicality”  and  has 
started  doing  Pilates  since  moving  to 
Guelph. 


Cafd  Scientifique  Comes  to  Guelph 

Lecture  series  ‘ like  bringing  a professor  into  your  living  room,  ’ says  organizer 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Keen  to  debate  science  topics 
outside  of  a campus  lecture 
hall?  Beginning  this  fall  at  The 
Bookshelf  downtown,  U of  G 
members  and  Guelph  residents  will 
be  able  to  discuss  science  and 
technology  over  a drink  at  Cafa 
Scientifique. 

A planned  monthly  series  of  in- 
formal discussions  will  begin  Oct.  2 
at  7 p.m.  with  former  federal  envi- 
ronment minister  David  Anderson, 
director  of  the  Guelph  Institute  for 


the  Environment,  who  will  discuss 
“Turning  Present  Environmental 
Concerns  Into  Tomorrow’s  Ac- 
tions.” The  event  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

During  each  session,  participants 
will  hear  a short  talk  by  an  invited 
faculty  member,  then  discuss  the 
topic. 

“It  will  be  like  bringing  a profes- 
sor into  your  living  room,"  says  or- 
ganizer Prof.  Joe  Ackerman, 
associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences  (FES),  which  is 
presenting  the  series. 


A variety  of  environmental  topics 
are  first  on  the  agenda,  he  says. 

“Who’s  better  positioned  in  the 
world  to  take  the  broad  perspective 
on  the  environment  and  talk  about  it 
in  meaningful  ways?  I think  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  expertise 
and  knowledge  on  campus  about  the 
environment  to  members  of  the 
public,  so  they  will  be  better  in- 
formed. We  can  also  get  feedback  to 
inform  our  practice  and  research." 

He  expects  future  sessions  will 
explore  other  aspects  of  science,  arts 
and  technology. 


Ackerman  plans  to  involve 
speakers  from  U of  G’s  seven  colleges 
for  regular  cafas  at  The  Bookshelf  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  dur- 
ing 2007/08.  He  also  hopes  to  see  the 
idea  extend  to  Guelph’s  regional 
campuses  and  to  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber. 

The  new  series  is  intended  to 
complement  U of  G’s  existing  out- 
reach activities,  such  as  the  annual 
Kenneth  Hammond  Lecture  on  En- 
vironment, Energy  and  Resources, 
which  is  run  by  FES  as  well.  It’s  also 
meant  to  strengthen  interdisciplin- 


ary ties  on  campus,  such  as  the  re- 
cendy  formed  Arts,  Science  and 
Technology  Research  Alliance. 

Cafas  Scientifiques  began  in  Eng- 
land in  1998  and  are  now  offered 
worldwide.  Here  in  Ontario,  they’re 
also  held  in  London,  Toronto  and 
Hamilton. 

“It’s  a movement  on  the  part  of 
scholars  to  engage  the  public,”  says 
Ackerman. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/cafescientifique, 
call  Ext.  54809  or  send  e-mail  to 
ackerman@uoguelph.ca. 
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Lost  in  the  Translation 


Internet  users  who  don’t  speak  English  are  missing  out  on  key  food,  health  data,  study  finds 


! BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Hundreds  of  millions  of 
Internet  users  are  unable  to 
i access  much  of  the  information 
available  online  because  they  aren't 
searching  in  English,  says  Prof. 
Manish  Raizada,  Plant  Agriculture. 

In  partnership  with  Google, 
Raizada  conducted  the  first-ever 
study  examining  which  languages 
are  being  used  to  search  the  Internet. 
Although  some  70  per  cent  of  the  in- 
formation published  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  is  in  English,  he  found 
1 that  an  overwhelming  number  of 
people  search  the  Internet  in  their 
, native  language  rather  than  English. 
Even  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, Raizada  found  that  a significant 
percentage  of  immigrant  groups 
worldwide  are  searching  the  Internet 
in  their  own  language,  rather  than 
; the  language  of  their  adopted  nation. 
“Agencies  are  putting  informa- 
tion online,  but  the  700  million 
non-English-speaking  Internet  users 
can’t  access  it,”  he  says. 

Raizada  focused  his  research  on 
information  published  online  by 
food-  and  health-related  institutions 
across  the  globe  because  the  Internet 
is  a main  source  of  information  on 
these  topics.  Studies  have  found  that 
a majority  of  people  regularly  use  the 
Internet  to  obtain  medical  informa- 
I tion,  and  Google  searches  have  even 


been  shown  to  help  physicians  diag- 
nose medical  ailments,  he  says. 

His  research  findings,  which  were 
recently  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Internet  Research,  the 
world’s  leading  e-health  journal,  are 
particularly  worrisome  when  it 
comes  to  accessing  information  on 
pandemic  diseases,  outbreaks  and 
famines,  says  Raizada. 

“In  emergencies  like  an  avian  flu 
outbreak  or  a pandemic  disease  or 
famine,  you  want  to  get  information 
out  quickly  and  accurately,  but  right 
now  global  organizations  aren’t 
reaching  people  directly.” 

He  and  a research  team  used 
Google’s  global  database  to  deter- 
mine search  patterns  across  multiple 
languages  in  227  countries.  They 
measured  the  patterns  of  four  terms: 
avian  flu,  tuberculosis,  schizophre- 
nia and  maize  (com). 

For  the  term  avian  flu,  just  one 
per  cent  of  searches  in  non-English- 
speaking  countries  were  in  English, 
and  for  tuberculosis  and  schizophre- 
nia, between  four  and  40  per  cent  of 
searches  in  non-English-speaking 
countries  were  in  English,  says 
Raizada. 

As  for  maize,  indigenous  lan- 
guages are  used  in  Internet  searches 
in  Latin  America  rather  than  English 
or  Spanish,  he  says. 

The  team  also  found  that  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  food-  and  health-related 


institutions  don’t  translate  their 
websites  into  multiple  languages,  in- 
cluding information  related  to  crisis 
situations. 

Raizada  worked  on  this  study 
with  David  Wilson,  a technician  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  un- 
dergraduate student  Carly  Wight, 
Dr.  Punam  Mony  Singh  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Google  lab  scientists 
Olcan  Sercinoglu  and  Artem 
Boytsov. 

Since  completion  of  the  study, 
Google  has  launched  a software  pro- 
gram that  attempts  to  translate 
search  queries  across  10  major  lan- 
guages. 


G WYNNE  Dyer,  one  of  Canada’s 
most  respected  and  prolific 
freelance  journalists,  broadcasters 
and  lecturers,  will  give  a free  public 
lecture  Oct.  1 at  U of  G.  He  will 
discuss  "Climate  Wars”  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  atrium  of  the  new  science 
complex. 

The  lecture  will  inaugurate  the 
University’s  Arts,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Research  Alliance  (ASTRA), 
a network  of  researchers  from  across 
campus  looking  to  explore  common 
research  and  teaching  interests  in  the 


“This  is  a wonderful  first  step,” 
says  Raizada.  “I  hope  these  efforts 
will  continue  to  grow,  both  at 
Google  and  at  other  search  engines. 
But  the  major  problem  still  remains 
that  institutions  aren’t  translating 
their  web  content.” 

He  says  there’s  a need  for  food 
and  health  website  translation  that 
targets  not  only  the  world’s  major 
languages  but  also  linguistic  minori- 
ties within  nations,  including  immi- 
grants, foreign-aid  workers  and 
indigenous  groups.  This  applies  to 
both  global  and  domestic  agencies, 
he  adds. 

“Up  until  this  point,  it’s  been  a 
problem  that  hasn’t  been  talked 


sciences  and  the  humanities.  ASTRA 
will  foster  interdisciplinary  research 
collaborations  and  joint  grant  appli- 
cations for  a range  of  research 
projects  involving  arts  and  sciences. 

Dyer,  who  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Guelph  last  year,  will  be 
introduced  by  former  federal  envi- 
ronment minister  David  Anderson, 
who  heads  the  Guelph  Institute  for 
the  Environment.  Anderson  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  United  Nations’  En- 
vironmental Program. 


about.  It’s  important  that  agencies 
realize  that  if  they  want  to  reach  a 
population,  they  have  to  invest  in 
translating  the  information.” 

Raizada’s  interest  in  linguistic 
search  preferences  on  the  Internet 
stems  from  a project  he’s  currently 
working  on  that  involves  linking  all 
the  world’s  agricultural  experts  from 
developed  and  developing  nations 
together  in  one  online  community. 

“I  will  be  using  the  data  from  this 
recent  study  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  improved  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  the  world’s 
online  population." 


Dyer  has  worked  as  a freelance 
journalist,  columnist,  broadcaster 
and  lecturer  on  international  affairs 
for  more  than  20  years.  His  twice- 
weekly  column  is  published  by  175 
newspapers  and  is  translated  into 
more  than  a dozen  languages. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a number 
of  books:  War,  The  Defence  of 
Canada:  In  the  Arms  of  the  Empire, 
Ignorant  Armies:  Sliding  Into  War  in 
Iraq,  War:  The  New  Edition  and 
Future:  Tense  — The  Coming  World 
Order? 


Dyer  Lecture  to  Launch  ASTRA 


You  can  do 

Something  Positive 


UNIVERSITY 

^GUELPH 


Changing  Lives 
Improving  Life 


• Energy  conservation  at  U of  G has  a global  impact 

• Our  children  and  grandchildren  inherit  what  we  leave  for 
them.  Let’s  give  them  a gift  they  will  appreciate 

• Campus  upgrades  and  retrofits  will  equate  to  removing  over  1700  cars  from  our 
roads  annually 

• Many  faculty,  staff,  students  and  retirees  have  already  made  a commitment.  Please 
join  them  and  help  us  achieve  our  goal  of  raising  $12  million  to  get  the  job  done 

• Every  gift  and  pledge  brings  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  reducing  our  environmental 
footprint 

“Energy  conservation  is  a shared  responsibility.  Please  support  us  in  retrofitting  our 

aging  campus  by  giving  to  the  Energy  Conservation  Fund.  With  your  help,  we  can  do 

even  more. " 

- President  Alastair  Summerlee 

Make  a gift  today...  for  a better  tomorrow 

Three  ways  to  give: 

Online:  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/cgi-bin/online_giving.pl 

Payroll  Deduction:  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/support_cornerstone.htm 

In  Person:  Visit  Alumni  House  or  call  extension  56695  during  business  hours 


All  gifts  will  be  matched  1.1  by  the  University  and  will  be  used  for  energy  conservation  upgrades. 
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What  Are  the  Stats  on  That? 


Statistics  hold  power  to  help  make  sense  of  everyday  information 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Wine.  Coffee.  Guinness.  It 
sounds  as  though  Prof.  Paul 
McNicholas,  newly  arrived  this 
semester  from  his  native 
Ireland,  has  set  up  shop  in  Guelph’s  Department 
of  Food  Science.  But  his  new  office  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  MacNaughton  Building  is  firmly 
planted  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

The  wine  and  coffee?  Think  of  them  as  a way 
to  make  his  often-daunting  field  of  statistics 
more  palatable.  Discussing  his  use  of  beverage 
data  in  refining  statistical  models,  McNicholas 
says  in  his  unmistakable  Dublin  brogue:  “I  like 
to  have  examples  that  people  will  understand. 

Everyone  understands  wine  and  coffee.” 

Fresh  from  his  own  PhD  studies  at  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  he  is  now  designing  graduate 
courses  in  biostatistics  that  will  become  fodder 
for  a new  master’s  program  in  bioinformatics  to 
be  introduced  at  Guelph  next  fall. 

As  a member  of  his  department’s  Biomathe- 
matics and  Biostatistics  Working  Group,  he  is 
preparing  to  continue  his  studies  of  models  used 
to  tease  out  meaning  and  patterns  in  biological 
data  from  genetic  microarrays  to  cancer  stats  to, 
yes,  the  origins  of  various  kinds  of  beverages. 

Not  Guinness  itself,  although  that  doesn’t  stop 
him  from  serving  up  a related  bit  of  Irish 
brewing  trivia. 

It  was  William  Gosset,  an  Oxford-trained 
chemist  working  for  Dublin-based  Guinness, 
who  invented  the  Student’s  t-distribution  as  an 
effective  way  to  monitor  beer  quality.  The  com- 
pany required  him  to  publish  his  1908  paper  un- 
der the  pen  name  “Student”  to  conceal  its  use  of 
statistics  as  a trade  secret.  Nearly  a century  later, 
students  routinely  encounter  this  statistical  hy- 
pothesis test  in  making  judgments  based  on 
small  samples. 

Take  that  coffee  and  wine  data,  describing 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  beverages 
and  collected  by  food  scientists  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  respectively,  as  far  back  as  three  decades  ago.  McNicholas 
has  applied  stats  tools  and  computing  power  to  enable  a statisti- 
cal model  to  predict  which  specific  coffees  and  wines  hailed 
from  particular  regions.  Under  this  technique  of  model-based 
clustering,  the  model  itself  has  no  idea  what  it’s  being  asked  to 
examine,  yet  “it  gets  the  regions  almost  exactly  right,”  he  says. 
“It’s  quite  remarkable.” 

For  McNicholas,  that’s  part  of  the  power  of  his  field.  Plug- 
ging in  data  and  asking  a model  to  chew  through  the  numbers 
will  yield  information  that  can  help  a scientist  decide  on  the  im- 
portance of  different  variables.  Or  that  information  might  help 
a researcher  design  experiments  more  efficiently. 

There  was  that  pharmacologist,  for  instance,  who  asked  him 
to  help  her  find  a better  way  to  test  urine  samples  from  drug  ad- 
dicts involved  in  a methadone  rehab  program.  She  was  faced 
with  16  combinations  of  variables  but  lacked  enough  of  the 


drug  to  run  that  many  experiments.  McNicholas  came  up  with 
a factorial  design  that  required  only  half  as  many  experiments  as 
she’d  expected.  "That  kind  of  thing  is  amazing,”  he  says. 

For  the  average  individual,  stats  also  hold  power  to  help 
make  sense  of  everyday  claims  and  information.  He  retrieves  a 
news  clipping,  just  one  of  a number  of  examples  of  media  mis- 
use of  stats,  he  says  wryly.  Read  this  headline  and  tell  me  what’s 
wrong  with  it,  he  says:  “Heart  Disease  Claimed  the  Lives  of  One 
in  Five  Men  and  About  One  in  Six  Women  Last  Year.”  That 
nonsensical  claim  would  be  akin  to  saying  some  21,000  Guelph 
residents  died  of  heart  disease  in  a year.  Missing  is  the  key  fact 
that  the  numbers  refer  to  heart  disease  as  a proportion  of  all 
killers. 

Being  able  to  parse  stats  effectively  may  help  us  understand 
information  and  make  better  choices.  Recalling  his  own  early 
fascination  with  the  field,  McNicholas  says:  “If  you  understand 


it,  you’re  so  much  better  off.” 

He  completed  his  PhD  at  Trinity  just  this  year. 
As  part  of  his  doctorate  on  unsupervised  learning, 
he  studied  the  use  of  statistical  mixture  models  to 
determine  the  origins  of  rock  crabs  from  different 
parts  of  Australia.  Using  body  part  measurements 
collected  by  zoologists  as  far  back  as  the  1970s,  the 
model  classified  most  of  the  crustaceans  by  their 
place  of  origin,  even  outperforming  popular 
statistical  computing  techniques. 

McNicholas  also  studied  association  rules,  an 
analytical  technique  for  finding  patterns  in  data. 
For  instance,  studies  of  American  consumer  data 
show  that  consumers  — presumably  young  par- 
ents — tend  to  buy  beer  and  diapers  together  (that 
study  earned  the  whimsical  title  of  “Beer  and 
Nappies”). 

Eyeing  a print  in  his  office  of  the  two  oldest 
buildings  on  the  Trinity  campus,  he  says  the  uni- 
versity — founded  in  1592  and  considered  one  of 
the  seven  ancient  university  campuses  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  — was  great  for  a history- 
minded  student. 

“Sitting  in  the  examination  hall  or  the  chapel 
and  looking  around  you  is  amazing  as  you  think 
about  the  number  of  people  who  have  come  before 
you.” 

Historical  ties  also  pull  in  a different  way. 
Search  Google  for  his  name  and  you  come  up  with 
references  to  the  Mathematics  Genealogy  Project. 
Like  an  online  family  tree  for  his  discipline,  this 
endeavour  — the  brainchild  of  a mathematician  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  — aims  to  include 
the  academic  lineage  of  every  mathematician  (in- 

ciudmg  statisticians  and  computer  scientists)  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  more  than  100,000  entries  in  the  da- 
tabase, McNicholas’ s page  lists  his  two  PhD  co-ad- 
visers: Brendan  Murphy  and  Myra  O’Regan.  Click 
on  Murphy’s  name  and  you  end  up  at  his  page, 
showing  his  own  adviser  in  turn,  and  so  on. 
McNicholas ’s  family  tree  runs  through  such  com- 
mon luminaries  as  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss  back  to  the 
grand  tree  trunk  of  Gottfried  Leibniz,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Altdorf  in  1666. 

“This  project  illustrates  how  the  tools  by  which  knowledge  is 
found  are  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,”  says 
McNicholas,  who  is  now  seeking  grad  students  of  his  own  at 
Guelph.  “Academia  is  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge.” 

Early  this  fall,  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  get  married.  His 
wife,  Sharon,  has  just  completed  her  PhD  at  Trinity  in 
nanotechnology  physics.  They  met  not  in  university  classes  but 
while  studying  tae  kwon  do.  McNicholas,  who  played  cricket 
and  rugby  in  Ireland,  took  up  martial  arts  in  his  early  teens  to 
cope  with  bullying.  (That  experience  also  led  him  to  complete  a 
chunk  of  high  school  learning  at  home  by  correspondence.) 

“Any  martial  art  should  give  you  the  skill  and  confidence  to 
not  need  to  fight,”  he  says. 


The  Root  of  Food  Problems 

Guelph  prof  organizes  events  on  the  ground  for  ‘ rocks  for  crops  proponents 


Thirty  years  ago,  they  were 
geology  students  meeting  from 
two  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
fieldwork  in  Uganda.  This  summer. 
Prof.  Peter  van  Straaten,  Land 
Resource  Science,  invited  Patrick 
Mazimhaka  — his  former  research 
partner  and  currently  deputy  chair 
of  the  Commission  of  the  African 
Union  — to  open  the  second 


international  Rocks  for  Crops 
conference  organized  by  the  Guelph 
professor  in  Kenya. 

About  40  delegates  from  13 
countries  met  in  Nairobi  in  July  to 
discuss  uses  of  local  rock  minerals 
for  crop  fertilizers  to  help  improve 
soil  fertility  for  smallholder  farmers 
in  tropical  countries.  Van  Straaten 
has  long  championed  the  concept  of 
“rocks  for  crops,”  or  the  use  of  local 


agrominerals  such  as  rock  phos- 
phates to  restore  soil  fertility  and 
grow  more  food  without  importing 
costly  fertilizers. 

During  the  conference,  the  scien- 
tists discussed  recent  projects  in 
Brazil,  China,  Kenya,  Zambia  and 
Zimbabwe  designed  to  improve  soil 
fertility  and  wrote  a document  in- 
tended to  help  promote  this  rural 
development  concept  with  govern- 


ments around  the  world.  They  also 
formed  an  international  association, 
which  is  to  be  chaired  by  van 
Straaten. 

Delegates  also  attended  a field 
outing  in  Kenya's  Great  Rift  Valley 
and  visited  field  sites  near  Lake  Vic- 
toria. 

In  the  1970s,  van  Straaten  was 
studying  tectonics  and  Precambrian 
rocks  in  the  Rift  Valley  in  neighbour- 


ing Uganda.  During  fieldwork,  he 
met  Mazimhaka,  then  an  intern  in- 
terested in  small-scale  mining  and 
now  one  of  Africa's  most  senior  civil 
servants. 

“He  is  still  very  much  a geolo- 
gist," says  van  Straaten,  recalling 
Mazimhaka 's  opening  remarks  to 
the  conference  about  the  need  for 
new  ways  to  replenish  nutrients  in 
Africa’s  soils. 
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‘Houston,  We  Have  Water’ 


i Guelph  scientists  uncover  first  evidence  of  water  still  existing  on  Mars 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

| 

Guelph  physicists  have 
detected  the  first  on-the-spot 
evidence  of  significant  amounts  of 
water  still  existing  on  Mars,  probably 
the  remnants  of  long-evaporated 
water  bodies  now  bound  up  in  soil 
and  rock  on  the  red  planet.  New 
analysis  this  year  by  researchers  led 
by  Prof,  lain  Campbell,  Physics, 
suggests  that  water  is  bound  up  in 
subsurface  deposits  uncovered  by 
the  Mars  Spirit  rover,  which  has 
explored  the  planet  since  early  2004. 

The  water  appears  to  be  con- 
tained in  mineral  compounds  in  sul- 
phur-rich soil  just  beneath  the 
planet’s  surface,  says  Campbell.  That 
distinctive  bright  white  material  was 
churned  up  by  the  rover’s  wheels  as  it 
moved  across  the  soft  red  surface  in 


the  Columbia  Hills  region  of  Mars. 

The  research  team  used  a new 
method  to  analyze  data  sent  back  to 
Earth  by  the  rover.  In  a paper  that 
has  just  been  accepted  by  the  Journal 
of  Geophysical  Research:  Planets , the 
team  says  the  sulfates  in  the  bright 
material  must  contain  significant 
amounts  of  bound  water. 

“Our  work  is  the  first  in  situ  evi- 
dence for  total  bound  water  in  the 
Martian  subsurface,”  says  Campbell. 

Referring  to  the  X-ray  spectrom- 
eter called  an  APXS  on  the  rover’s 
arm  that  captured  the  data,  he  says: 
“No  other  instrument  has  done  this. 
There’s  evidence  of  water  being 
plentiful  in  the  distant  past  — the 
presence  of  certain  metals,  for  exam- 
ple — but  our  evidence  is  about 
water  right  now.” 

Besides  fuelling  new  evidence 


that  water  still  exists  on  Mars  — con- 
sidered a requirement  for  life  on 
Earth’s  planetary  neighbour  — the 
discovery  is  helping  scientists  design 
a more  sophisticated  APXS. 

Guelph  physicist  and  co-author 
Prof.  Ralf  Gellert  is  the  lead  scientist 
for  the  current  APXS,  which  he 
helped  develop  before  arriving  at 
Guelph.  He  is  now  principal  investi- 
gator for  an  international  group  of 
scientists  developing  a new  APXS  for 
the  Mars  Science  Laboratory  mission 
scheduled  for  late  2009. 

For  that  mission,  MDA  Corp.  in 
Brampton  is  building  the  new  in- 
strument to  be  installed  on  a larger, 
souped-up  rover.  That  device  will  ar- 
rive at  Guelph  next  spring  for  testing 
and  calibration  before  being  deliv- 
ered to  NASA  for  installation  on  the 
new  rover. 


That’s  the  kind  of  device  Spirit 
has  already  used  to  probe  soil  and 
rock  samples  during  its  three-year 
odyssey  on  Mars.  Spirit  and  its  twin 
rover,  Opportunity,  are  being  driven 
by  scientists  at  NASA’s  Jet  Propul- 
sion Lab  in  California.  Gellert  re- 
trieves the  data  from  NASA  and 
analyzes  the  information  for  chemi- 
cal composition  of  those  samples. 

A computer  package  called 
GUPIX  created  by  Campbell  is  used 
to  help  analyze  data  collected  by  the 
spectrometer  on  the  Mars  rover. 
Monte  Carlo  computations  by  Prof. 
Joanne  O’Meara,  Physics,  are  an- 
other crucial  element  of  the  analysis. 

Referring  to  the  new  findings, 
Gellert  says:  “We’ve  learned  a lot 
from  these  new  types  of  samples.  It’s 
been  known  from  Mars  orbiters  that 
some  water  is  still  present  all  over  the 


planet.  Finding  samples  with  the 
rovers  in  an  otherwise  dry  and  arid 
environment  helps  us  understand 
what  happened  to  the  water  in  the 
Martian  past.” 

The  bright  sulphur-rich  material 
detected  by  Spirit  contains  up  to 
20-per-cent  water.  Rather  than  exist- 
ing in  pools,  that  water  is  trapped  in 
mineral  compounds  in  the  soil,  says 
Campbell.  It  may  be  a remnant  of 
oceans  or  pools  that  evaporated. 

This  spring,  the  NASA  rover  sci- 
ence team  announced  that  the  APXS 
on  Spirit  had  found  nearly  pure  silica 
near  that  whitish  material,  more  evi- 
dence of  long-ago  water  at  the  site. 

The  Mars  Odyssey  orbiter  has  de- 
tected subsurface  water  ice  at  the 
planet’s  poles.  The  Phoenix  Mars 
lander  is  scheduled  to  dig  into  that 
icy  soil  in  2008. 


Up  the  Food  Chain 

U of  G students  head  north  to  study  climate  change  impacts  on  pollutants  in  Arctic  food  chains 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The  GPS  unit  was  meant  to  keep 
them  from  getting  lost.  But  now 
they’d  lost  the  device  itself  some- 
where in  the  fog-bound  extreme 
terrain  of  Cornwallis  Island  in 
Canada’s  North. 

An  August  2005,  T4\ko\aus 
Gantner,  a U of  G doctoral  student 
in  environmental  biology,  and  his 
lnuit  guide,  Debbie  Iqaluk,  had  left 
Resolute  Bay  on  a three-day  trek 
aboard  all-terrain  vehicles  to  Amituk 
Lake,  where  Gantner  planned  to 
study  mercury  concentrations  in 
fish.  After  five  hours  of  travel,  they’d 
spent  three  hours  trying  to  reconcile 
incorrect  GPS  co-ordinates  with  any 


recognizable  landmarks.  They  de- 
cided to  set  up  camp  and  use  their 
satellite  phone  to  call  the  Resolute 
base  for  proper  co-ordinates  for  the 
lake.  Back  on  track  next  morning, 
Iqaluk  decided  to  make  her  first  GPS 
reckoning  and  realized  the  device 
was  missing. 

They  retraced  that  morning's 
route  without  success  but  with 
mounting  frustration  and  not  a little 
concern.  Gantner,  a lifetime  moun- 
taineer and  back-country  skier  in  his 
native  Austria,  says:  “The  feeling  was 
not  the  most  pleasant  one.” 

Only  after  the/ d given  up  look- 
ing did  Iqaluk  spot  the  device  where 
it  had  fallen  inside  her  vehicle’s  foot- 


rest. Gantner  concedes  they  could 
have  dialed  up  home  base  again,  but 
“it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  calls  of  my  life.” 

That’s  been  the  most  unsettling 
moment  during  his  studies  so  far  in 
Canada’s  North.  He’s  one  of  two 
Guelph  doctoral  students  co-super- 
vised  by  Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  working  on 
environmental  contaminants  in  the 
Arctic.  Gantner  is  studying  mercury 
levels  in  fish  and  links  to  climate 
change.  Sabrina  Sturm  an  is  studying 
perfluorinated  chemicals  (PFCs)  in 
ringed  seals. 

For  the  past  two  years,  both  re- 
searchers have  made  occasional  field 


trips  to  Resolute  for  sampling  expe- 
ditions. Down  south,  their  home 
base  is  not  the  Guelph  campus  itself 
but  labs  in  Environment  Canada’s 
National  Water  Research  Institute 
(NWRI)  in  Burlington.  Their  co-su- 
pervisor, Derek  Muir,  is  an  adjunct 
professor  at  U of  G and  an  NWRI 
research  scientist. 

Muir  and  Solomon  study  toxicity 
of  persistent  organic  pollutants  in 
fish  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Solo- 
mon says  scientists  have  found  in- 
creasing concentrations  of  these 
substances  up  the  food  chain,  ulti- 
mately posing  a possible  health 
threat  to  native  lnuit.  Researchers 
now  wonder  about  the  potential  role 
played  by  global  warming  on  these 
substances  and  their  availability  to 
people  and  animals. 

“Changes  in  the  Arctic  climate 
happening  as  a result  of  global 
warming  may  be  changing  the  distri- 
bution of  mercury  and  how  much  of 
it  gets  into  the  food  chain,”  says 
Solomon,  a toxicologist  who  belongs 
to  a United  Nations  panel  on  global 
warming  and  ozone  depletion.  Re- 
ferring to  chemicals’  accumulation 
in  animal  tissues,  he  says:  "That  may 
perhaps  change  the  bioavailability  to 
fish  and  hence  people.” 

Thinning  of  atmospheric  ozone 
in  the  North  linked  to  various  chem- 
icals may  also  allow  certain  kinds  of 
solar  radiation  to  reach  the  Earth’s 
surface.  Changes  to  ground-level 
ozone  may  then  free  more  mercury 
from  the  ground  into  the  air. 

Special  equipment  at  the  NWRI 
has  allowed  Guelph  students  work- 
ing with  both  Solomon  and  Muir  to 
study  such  processes  and  Arctic  food 
chains  since  the  late  1980s. 

Gantner  hopes  to  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  mercury  measurements  in 
Arctic  char,  information  that  may 
help  pinpoint  effects  of  climate 
change.  His  project  is  part  of  re- 
search led  by  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
Canada  scientists  and  funded  by  the 
federal  government  with  Interna- 


tional Polar  Year  2007/08  support. 

After  doing  undergraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  he 
did  a master’s  degree  on  climate 
change  and  drought  effects  on  head- 
water streams  in  northern  Ontario. 

He  has  studied  fish  in  lakes 
around  Resolute  Bay  on  Cornwallis 
Island  as  well  as  on  Ellesmere  and 
Victoria  islands.  During  his  occa- 
sional trips  north,  he  stays  at  a re- 
search station  in  Resolute. 

Home  to  about  200  people,  Reso- 
lute is  the  second  northernmost 
community  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

Sturman  has  also  used  Resolute 
as  a base  for  studying  ringed  seals 
and  PFCs,  found  in  products  from 
non-stick  frying  pans  to  outdoor 
clothing  to  firefighting  foams.  Refer- 
ring to  PFCs,  Solomon  says:  “They 
give  new  meaning  to  the  word  per- 
sistent. If  the  pharaohs  had  made 
these,  they’d  still  be  around.” 

Paradoxically,  Sturman’s  work  is 
intended  to  help  learn  why  a particu- 
lar compound  banned  in  recent 
years  has  disappeared  more  rapidly 
than  expected  from  the  food  chain. 

She  has  joined  the  lnuit  spring 
hunt  for  seals  to  collect  and  examine 
tissue  concentrations.  Like  Gantner, 
she  has  travelled  with  Iqaluk,  an 
lnuit  Ranger.  Stressing  the  benefits 
of  working  with  native  lnuit, 
Sturman  says:  “We  couldn’t  do  our 
science  without  their  help.” 

Earlier,  she  worked  in  the  Arctic 
on  environmental  cleanup  of  Cold 
War-era  radar  sites.  Originally  from 
Barrie,  she  moved  this  summer  to 
northern  Labrador,  where  she’ll 
complete  her  PhD  studies. 

Both  students  belong  to 
ArcticNet,  a Network  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  that  brings  together  uni- 
versity researchers,  government 
agencies,  lnuit  organizations  and 
northern  communities  to  study  cli- 
mate change  impacts  in  the  coastal 
Canadian  Arctic.  U of  G is  one  of  27 
Canadian  universities  that  are  mem- 
ber institutions  within  ArcticNet. 
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Growing  Up  on  Campus 


This  snapshot  of  a young  Ernie  Kendall  posing  on  Old  Jeremiah  is  one  of  several  photos  the  99-year-old  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  graduate  recently  donated  to  the  U of  G Library  archives. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IF  A NEWBORN  Ernest  Wakefield 
Kendall  Jr.  had  hollered  loudly 
enough  the  day  he  arrived  in  1908, 
the  cows  on  campus  in  Guelph  just 
might  have  been  able  to  hear  him. 
Given  that  he  was  bom  and  raised 
within  sight  of  U of  G’s  founding 
colleges,  it  was  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  he  graduated  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  24 
years  later. 

Although  he’s  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  down  the  road  in  Elmira, 
Ernie  Kendall  has  never  lost  those 
early  connections  to  campus.  This 
past  spring,  the  near-centenarian 
added  letters  and  photographs  to  the 
U of  G Library  collection  already  es- 
tablished in  his  name,  and  donated 
$75,000  to  be  shared  between  the  ar- 
chives and  the  Department  of 
Athletics. 

The  black  and  white  photos  trace 
some  of  Kendall’s  early  years  against 
a campus  backdrop.  The  “Dear 
Ernie”  letters  evoke  the  early  1900s, 
too,  despite  having  been  written 
mostly  within  this  century  by  his 
classmate  “Spike”  Galbraith,  better 
known  to  most  of  the  world  as  the 
late  economist  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  snap- 
shot in  the  bunch  shows  a 
two-year-old  Kendall  perched  atop 
Old  Jeremiah  when  the  cannon 
stood  — unpainted  — in  front  of 
Johnston  Hall. 

“As  if  I’m  king  of  all  I surveyed,” 
he  muses  as  he  looks  at  the  photo  in 
the  lounge  of  the  Elmira  retirement 
home  where  he’s  lived  since  2002. 
His  wife,  Grace,  a 1932  Macdonald 
Institute  graduate,  also  lived  there 
until  her  death  this  year  at  age  94. 

Kendall  turned  99  this  summer. 
His  hearing  has  faded,  and  he  needs  a 
wheelchair  to  get  around  Chateau 


Gardens.  But  his  memories  remain 
sharp,  prompted  afresh  by  one 
photo  after  another. 

He  was  born  three  years  after  his 
parents  arrived  here  in  1905  and 
moved  into  a house  that  still  stands 
on  College  Avenue  across  from  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College.  They’d 
come  from  Chicago,  where  his  father 
had  answered  an  ad  for  an  instructor 
in  Guelph. 

The  first  Canadian  to  teach  man- 
ual training  in  Ontario  — he  taught 
manual  training  teachers  for  the 
province — E.W.  Kendall  Sr.  worked 
for  OAC’s  agricultural  engineering 
department  for  41  years.  Another 
snapshot  shows  him  posing  with  the 
farm  mechanics  staff  outside  the 
manual  training  building.  During 
both  world  wars,  he  was  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Canadian  Officers 


Training  Corps  on  campus. 

Ernie  Jr.  grew  up  more  or  less  on 
campus,  along  with  a brother  and 
two  sisters  and  a handful  of  neigh- 
bourhood kids  in  what  sounds  like  a 
real-life  version  of  Our  Gang. 

They  alternately  helped  the  OAC 
dairymen  with  milking  and  pro- 
voked them  by  knocking  down  hay 
during  games  of  hide-and-seek  in 
the  bam  lofts.  Told  not  to  climb  the 
scaffolding  erected  during  construc- 
tion of  the  central  tower  on  Johnston 
Hall  — visible  in  one  photo  of  a 
football  scrimmage  on  Johnston 
Green  — they  promptly  did  so, 
earning  someone’s  wrath.  They  were 
also  warned  away  from  the  former 
reservoir  pond  on  Johnston  Green, 
but  that  didn’t  save  one  boy  from 
drowning. 

At  about  age  eight,  Kendall  man- 


gled a foot  in  a wagon  wheel  during 
September  corn  cutting.  Listening  to 
a doctor  discuss  his  case,  he  heard 
the  words  “amputation"  and  “ru- 
ined life.”  Those  words  were  prema- 
ture. Other  photos  in  his  collection 
show  him  pounding  along  a track  — 
as  an  OAC  student  he  set  records  in 
both  track  and  swimming  — and 
posing  in  1930s-style  goalie  gear 
with  the  varsity  hockey  team. 

Kendall  studied  entomology  at 
OAC  and  graduated  In  \932.  He’s 
listed  in  the  1931  graduating  class 
but  actually  had  to  repeat  his  final 
year  — the  same  year  he  served  as 
class  president. 

He  married  Grace  Jowett,  who 
was  captain  of  the  women’s  basket- 
ball team  during  her  time  at  Mac. 
They  had  three  children:  John,  Jane 
and  Amy  Grace.  Amy  Grace  studied 


microbiology  at  Guelph.  John’s 
daughter,  Laura  Kendall,  is  currently 
studying  zoology  here  and  is  a var- 
sity swimmer. 

Ernie  Kendall  taught  high  school 
science  in  Elmira  from  1933  to  1970. 

He  served  with  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Second  World 
War,  worked  with  local  teens  as  a 
Scout  master  and  cadet  leader,  and 
volunteered  during  retirement  at  the 
local  pool  and  with  community  or- 
ganizations. He  was  chosen  as 
Elmira’s  citizen  of  the  year  in  1973, 
was  named  to  the  Waterloo  County 
Hall  of  Fame  and  received  a Gover- 
nor General’s  Award  during  Can- 
ada’s 125th  anniversary. 

Kendall  gave  up  driving  in  his 
early  90s,  but  he  still  swam  until  four 
years  ago  at  the  family  cottage  near 
Gravenhurst. 

Recent  years  brought  an  echo  of 
his  student  days  after  Kendall  began 
corresponding  with  Galbraith.  By  j 
then,  the  Harvard  professor  had 
long  been  officially  retired  but  was 
still  commenting  on  politics  and  the 
economy.  In  a note  written  in  early 
2005,  he  wrote:  “I  am  still  involved 
more  than  marginally  in  political 
matters.  After  a lifetime  of  such  ef- 
fort, I conclude  that  economic  pol- 
icy, let  alone  foreign  policy,  has 
never  been  worse." 

Most  of  his  short  notes  now  in 
the  Kendall  collection  — each  type- 
written and  usually  signed  “Spike” 

— deal  with  more  quotidian  mat- 
ters. Several  refer  to  a planned  lun- 
cheon vis'll  at  the  economist' s home,  .. 
a trip  that  Kendall  and  his  son  recall 
fondly  today. 

Among  his  last  “Dear  Ernie”  let- 
ters, Galbraith  urged  his  friend  to 
write  back. 

“Do  keep  me  in  touch  with  your 
life.  You  are  my  sole  link  to  Guelph 
as  I remember  it.”  Galbraith  died  in 
2006  at  age  97. 


Researchers  Hope  to  Bring  New  Life  to  Old  Quarries 

Project  considers  microclimates , residents'  views  in  restoring  tapped-out  aggregate  operations 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Studies  by  Guelph  researchers 
may  help  not  just  in 
“re-greening”  tapped-out  quarries 
but  also  in  restoring  species  of 
animals  and  insects  being  driven  out 
of  populous  southern  Ontario. 

Profs.  Robert  Corry  and  Robert 
Brown,  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development,  and 
PhD  student  Natasha  Kenny,  Land 
Resource  Science,  are  studying  ways 
to  restore  quarries  and  pits  left  over 
by  companies  extracting  aggregate 
materials.  (Quarries  contain  larger 
rock  and  stone;  pits  yield  gravel  and 
sand.) 

The  researchers  hope  to  provide 
tools  for  producers  to  better  design 
and  implement  mandatory  rehabili- 
tation plans  for  their  sites. 

Under  provincial  law  passed  in 
the  early  1990s,  companies  must 
draft  rehab  plans  before  scraping  out 
the  first  shovelful  of  gravel,  sand  or 


rock  from  a new  or  expanded  site. 
Corry  also  hopes  their  study  will  help 
companies  involve  area  residents  in 
planning  for  aggregate  extraction,  an 
often  overlooked  step  that  can  trig- 
ger not-in-my-backyard  confronta- 
tions between  corporations  and 
homeowners. 

Aggregate  extraction  often  con- 
flicts with  other  land  uses,  including 
farming  and  housing  as  well  as  natu- 
ral areas  in  southern  Ontario. 

“We’re  pretty  tightly  packed  to- 
gether,” says  Corry. 

About  5,300  quarries  and  pits  are 
known  to  exist  in  Ontario,  covering  a 
total  of  about  70  square  kilometres, 
and  the  province  is  probably  home 
to  hundreds  of  much  smaller  sites. 
Many  are  located  near  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  designated  as  a bio- 
sphere reserve  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

Corry,  a landscape  architect,  has 
worked  with  the  producers’  organi- 


zation in  the  province.  Besides  pro- 
viding information  to  companies 
through  that  group,  he  hopes  to  help 
shape  public  policy  about  approval, 
operation  and  rehabilitation  of  these 
sites. 

Using  information  about  terrain 
and  land  uses  around  pits  and  quar- 
ries from  Dundas  to  Caledonia,  the 
Guelph  researchers  are  developing 
and  refining  models  for  rehabilita- 
tion. They’ve  considered  different 
approaches,  such  as  amounts  of  hab- 
itat in  and  around  a site  or  how  or- 
ganisms move  across  the  landscape. 

(If  a quarry  is  largely  surrounded 
by  development,  there  may  be  little 
point  in  rehabilitating  it,  says  Corry. 
You  may  end  up  with  a natural  “is- 
land” too  small  to  support  certain 
plants  and  animals.  Conversely, 
some  sites  might  be  left  to  regenerate 
on  their  own.) 

This  summer,  he  conducted  an 
online  survey  to  learn  more  about 
what  affects  people’s  acceptance  of 


quarrying  operations.  The  survey  fo- 
cuses on  site  rehabilitation,  although 
he  acknowledges  diat  attitudes  to- 
ward aggregate  extraction  may  re- 
flect many  other  factors  — noise, 
environmental  concerns,  traffic  — 
besides  a company’s  rehab  plans. 

The  survey  used  photos  of  exist- 
ing quarries  along  with  mockups 
showing  potential  housing,  farming 
or  green  space  to  allow  respondents 
to  compare  “before”  and  “after” 
views.  (One  example  in  his  survey  is 
a quarry  currently  shielded  from 
view  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Col- 
lege Avenue  and  the  Hanlon 
Expressway  in  Guelph.) 

Brown  and  Kenny  are  especially 
interested  in  using  microclimatic  de- 
sign and  planning  in  quarry  rehabili- 
tation. They’re  studying  how  to  use 
slight  differences  in  climatic  vari- 
ables — solar  radiation,  wind  — in 
small  spaces  to  help  develop  rehab 
plans. 

Kenny  says  quarry  operators 


might  consider  using  microclimates 
in  their  rehab  plans  to  help  in  pre- 
serving or  resurrecting  rare  species  ( 
of  plants  and  animals. 

They’ve  looked  at  sites  in  south-  j 
em  Ontario  that  may  be  returned  to 
oak  savanna,  the  primary  habitat  of  j 
the  Kamer  blue  butterfly.  This  1 
nickel-sized  insect  marked  by  males  j 
with  silvery-blue  wings  is  endan- 
gered in  Canada.  Habitat  fragmenta- 
tion from  farming  and  urbanization 
led  to  its  extirpation  in  southern  On- 
tario in  the  early  1990s. 

The  butterfly  feeds  on  wild  lu- 
pines and  needs  specific  environ- 
mental conditions  to  trigger  its 
complicated  and  spatially  restricted 
life  cycle.  Using  climate  data  — espe- 
cially geographic  information  sys- 
tems data  on  wind,  temperature  and 
sunlight  — Kenny  and  Brown  are 
identifying  and  modelling  likely  pits 
where  rehabilitated  pockets  might 
support  the  Kamer  blue  and  its  lost 
habitat. 
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‘Skip  a Meal* 
Program  Aids 
Local  Agencies 


UOF  G’s  “Skip  a Meal” 
campaign  offered  through 
Meal  Exchange  is  running  until  Oct. 
5.  Students  are  asked  to  donate  cash 
or  meal  points  from  their  meal  cards 
to  support  19  local  organizations, 
including  women’s  and  men’s 
shelters  and  food  banks. 

"Skip  a Meal”  is  being  concen- 
trated in  student  residences  this 
week  but  will  go  campus-wide  next 
week.  Students  will  be  able  to  donate 
at  the  marked  tills  in  Centre  Six, 
Prairie  Cafeteria  and  Creelman  Hall. 
The  food  purchased  from  dona- 


tions will  be  delivered  to  local  orga- 
nizations by  the  Meal  Exchange  crew 
Nov.  24. 

U of  G students  have  taken  part 
in  “Skip  a Meal”  since  1997  and  have 
contributed  more  than  $260,000 
worth  of  food.  Last  year  they  do- 
nated $22,000  from  their  meal  plans, 
the  highest  amount  of  any  Canadian 
university  or  college. 

Meal  Exchange  is  also  accepting 
registrations  for  this  year’s  "Trick  or 
Eat”  program  slated  for  Oct.  31.  For 
information,  visit  the  website  www. 
mealexchange.com. 


Help  Close 
the  Gap 


The  United  Way  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  must  increase  giving 
to  its  annual  campaign  by  more 
than  $600,000  to  meet  the  REAL 
needs  of  the  community. 

• If  you  are  not  already  a 
donor,  become  one. 

• Consider  becoming  a leadership 
donor  (individuals  nbo  give  $1,000 
or  more). 

• Spread  the  news  about  the 
needs  in  our  community  and 
what  United  Way  agencies  are 
doing  to  meet  these  needs. 

www.unitedwayguelph.com 


after  hours 


Megan  Johnson 


MEGAN  JOHNSON 

First-year  student  in  hospitality  and  tourism  management 
When  Megan  Johnson  wants  to 
get  where  she’s  going,  rather  than 
put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other, 
she  hops  on  her  longboard  and 
cruises.  “It’s  different,  and  I defi- 
nitely get  a lot  of  attention,”  she 
says. 

Johnson  discovered  long- 
boarding  last  year  while  living  in 
British  Columbia. 

“I  was  waiting  at  a bus  stop, 
and  a guy  came  riding  past  on  one.  I thought  it  was  really 
cool,  and  at  that  moment,  I knew  I had  to  have  one.” 

A longboard  is  similar  to  a skateboard  but  with  nota- 
ble differences,  she  says. 

“It’s  longer  and  wider,  the  wheels  are  bigger,  and  it’s  a 
quieter  and  smoother  ride.”  That’s  a big  plus  when  rid- 
ing on  the  bricks  of  Winegard  Walk,  she  adds. 

Because  of  the  longboard’s  size,  it’s  not  used  for 
tricks,  "but  it’s  great  for  cruising,”  she  says,  admitting 
that  her  first  day  on  the  board  was  a painful  one  after  she 
fell  and  fractured  her  wrist. 

“It’s  all  right,  though,  because  by  the  end  of  last  sum- 
mer I had  it  all  figured  out.” 

Riding  a longboard  is  only  one  of  the  many  things 
that  keep  her  moving. 

“I  play  ice  hockey  and  tag  football,  and  I play  classical 
piano  and  have  been  a dancer  since  I was  a kid,”  says 
Johnson,  who  once  trained  at  the  Quinte  Ballet  School  of 
Canada  in  Belleville  and  made  the  two-hour  drive  two  or 
three  times  a week  with  her  mom  from  her  home  near 
Napanee.  “I  do  a bit  of  everything.” 

JOHN  VAN  MANEN 

Carpenter  in  Physical  Resources  since  1993 
From  his  favourite  pastime  to  his 
efforts  as  a steward  of  the  envi- 
ronment, John  Van  Manen  likes 
to  get  his  hands  dirty. 


Both  on  the  job  and  off,  he  en- 
joys  woodworking.  A decade  ago, 

\ he  brought  his  interest  out  of  the  w ^,4 

workshop  and  into  the  classroom 
by  enrolling  at  Algonquin  Col-  j^nVan  Manen 
lege,  where  he  studied  heritage  — 
millworking  carpentry,  a program  that  focused  on  resto- 
ration using  traditional  methods  and  tools. 

He’s  also  teaching  the  newest  generation  about  tradi- 
tional woodworking.  Last  year,  he  conducted  a work- 
shop for  a group  of  10-year-olds  through  the  Ayr  Public 
Library. 


“You  don’t  make  a lot  of  money  doing  woodwork,” 
he  says,  “but  if  I could  put  a dollar  value  on  the  satisfac- 
tion I’ve  earned  over  the  years,  I’d  be  a millionaire  many 
times  over.” 

Van  Manen  also  gets  a lot  of  satisfaction  from  work- 
ing to  rebuild  the  tree  fines  of  yesteryear.  For  the  past  25 
years,  he’s  been  planting  oaks,  maples,  cedars  and  shrubs 
in  public  spaces  and  on  the  private  property  of  friends 
and  family. 

“When  we  first  moved  to  Ayr,  our  street  was  loaded 
with  trees.  Over  the  past  35  years,  most  of  them  have 
fallen  down  or  been  cut  down,  but  they  were  never  re- 
placed by  the  municipality.  I remember  what  it  used  to 
look  like,  and  I’d  like  to  be  part  of  leaving  a legacy  for  the 
future.  The  generations  before  us  gave  us  beautiful  trees 
to  look  at,  and  it  would  be  nice  ifwe  could  do  the  same.” 

TERRY  GILLESPIE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, joined  U of  G in  1968 
For  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  music  is 
what  makes  his  world  go  around. 

About  20  years  ago,  after  noticing 
an  ad  in  a local  newspaper,  he 
dusted  off  his  clarinet,  an  instru- 
ment he  played  in  high  school  but 
had  put  aside  for  a couple  of 
decades,  and  joined  the  Guelph 
Concert  Band. 

“The  band  was  originally 
formed  in  the  late  1800s  after  the  citizens  of  Guelph  de- 
manded that  the  city  council  fund  a band  that  would 
play  at  civic  engagements  and  perform  public  concerts,” 
he  says.  “It  was  a really  important  thing  to  the  people  at 
that  time.” 

Today  the  band,  which  currently  has  about  35  mem- 
bers, rehearses  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Guelph  Youth 
Music  Centre  (GYMC)  and  performs  three  concerts  a 
year.  The  first  of  the  season  will  be  Nov.  25  at  3 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church. 

“It’s  a wonderful  hobby,”  says  Gillespie.  “No  matter 
what  hassles  or  pressures  I’m  having,  all  that  gets  pushed 
aside  when  we  play.” 

President  of  the  band’s  board  for  the  past  two  years, 
he  encourages  anyone  interested  in  joining  the  group  to 

send  e-mail  to  info@guelphconcertband.org. 

Gillespie  has  also  been  volunteering  at  the  GYMC  for 
two  years  as  a member  of  the  property  committee,  which 
makes  sure  the  grounds  and  facilities  are  kept  in  tip-top 
shape. 

“The  centre  is  a wonderful  place.  I feel  strongly  about 
kids  getting  involved  in  music.  It  helps  them  develop 
self-confidence  and  enriches  their  fives  in  so  many  ways. 
It’s  a wonderful  resource  for  Guelph.” 


Terry  Gillespie 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Frl.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


UNIVERSITY 

^GUELPH 


Memories  of  Guelph... 

Introducing  a magnificent  new  coffee-table 
book  that  showcases  the  University  ol  Guelph 
Buy  it  at  a keepsake  or  a perfect  gift  for 
someone  who  shares  your  Guelph  memories 

Noted  Canadian  photographer  Richard  Bain 
bi  ought  hit  camera  to  clnipus  in  all  lour 
seatous  to  capture  the  splendour  of  the 
Uiuvcriity.  Hu  stunning  photot  will  lead  you 
through  Guelph'-,  beautiful  walkway!  and  . 
hittoncal  building!  inspiring  warm  memories 
of  the  University  of  Guelph.  Foreword  by 
Dr.  Roberta  Bondar.  Canada's  fim  female 
astronaut  and  a University  of  Guelph  graduate 

$40  plut  taxes  and  shipping 
Order  from  the  University  of  Guelph  Bookstore: 
S 1 9-82 1 -1 1 20.  ext.  S37 1$ 
bookttor@uoguelph  ca 
www.book.stoi  c.uoguclphca 

hPbk^oi'e 


Scoll  Coburn 
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YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


1 -800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  DiscountI 

L\\J  Waterloo 
AAJ  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.oconomlcallnsurance.com 
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U of  G Launches  STOP  Theft  Program 

Security  Tracking  of  Office  Property  system  will  help  members  of  University  community  protect  laptops,  other  electronic  devices 

Of  course,  this  isn’t  the  end  of  the 
computer  protection  story.  Locking 
doors  is  critical,  he  says,  even  if 
you’re  just  going  down  the  hall  for  a 
few  minutes.  “It  takes  only  about 
seven  seconds  for  someone  to  step  in 
and  grab  a laptop.” 

If  you’re  bringing  your  laptop  to 
class  or  the  library,  don’t  let  it  out  of 
your  sight. 

“Think  of  it  like  your  wallet  or 
your  purse,”  says  Blain.  “When  peo- 
ple steal  laptops,  it’s  usually  a crime 
of  opportunity,  so  you  want  to  do 
what  you  can  to  reduce  the  opportu- 
nities.” 


OF  G CAMPUS 


buildings.  Every  Bell  telephone  has 
a “U  of  G Police”  button  that  pro- 
vides a free  call  to  Campus  Com- 
munity Police. 

If  you’re  working  alone  at  night, 
please  call  and  let  our  dispatcher 
know.  If  you  need  an  escort  on 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  will  appear  Oct.  10. 
The  deadline  to  submit  copy  is  Oct.  2. 


campus  after  dark,  call  Safe  Walk  at 
Ext.  53200. 

Our  department  continues  to 
work  closely  with  the  community 
to  enhance  safety.  To  better  reflect 
the  services  our  department  pro- 
vides, we  are  now  called  Campus 
Community  Police,  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Parking  Services  — not 
Security  Services.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  safety  on  campus, 
please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

Robin  Begin,  Director 
Campus  Community  Police, 
Fire  Prevention  and 
Parking  Services 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Three  years  ago,  two  laptops 
were  stolen  from  U of  G 
residences  during  the  school  year. 
Two  years  ago,  four  were  stolen.  Last 
year,  it  was  10.  This  year,  five  laptops 
were  stolen  just  during  the  first  week 
of  September.  Another  five  have 
disappeared  over  the  past  year  from 
the  Department  of  Athletics,  the 
MacKinnon  Building  and  the  U of  G 
Library. 

That’s  not  the  kind  of  trend  you 
like  to  see,  says  Special  Constable  Jim 
Armstrong  of  Campus  Community 
Police. 

“More  people  are  using  laptops, 
and  they’re  getting  lighter  and 
smaller  and  easier  to  take,”  he  says. 

With  this  concern  in  mind,  Doug 
Blain,  U of  G’s  manager  of  informa- 
tion security,  set  out  a year  ago  to  in- 
vestigate the  options  available  to 
help  students,  faculty,  staff  and  de- 
partments reduce  these  thefts  on 
campus. 

“There  are  two  different  ap- 


proaches to  protecting  laptops,”  says 
Blain.  “One  is  using  specialized  soft- 
ware that  provides  a traceable  signal 
to  a site  whenever  it’s  connected  to 
any  network.  These  are  fairly  expen- 
sive and  require  payment  of  an 
annual  fee.” 

The  other  route  — and  it’s  the 
one  the  University  has  opted  to  take 
— is  to  register  the  laptop  and  apply 
a tamper-proof  adhesive  label  that 
identifies  the  computer.  This  ap- 
proach is  much  less  expensive  with 
no  annual  fee,  and  Blain  says  it’s 
been  used  with  positive  results  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  McGill,  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  as  well  as  many  other 
schools  and  companies. 

The  system  is  called  Security 
Tracking  of  Office  Property  (STOP). 
It’s  simple  but  ingenious  and  can  be 
used  to  protect  not  just  laptops  but 
other  valuable  electronic  devices  as 
well,  he  says.  For  $20,  you  buy  a 
small  metal  plate  that  is  securely  at- 
tached to  your  laptop.  The  plate  has 
a bar  code  that’s  linked  to  a registra- 
tion form  you  fill  out,  so  the  laptop 


can  always  be  identified  as  yours. 

Removing  the  plate  requires  800 
pounds  of  pressure.  But  even  if  the 
thief  who  takes  your  laptop  succeeds 
in  getting  the  plate  off,  a chemical 
tattoo  transferred  to  the  computer 
from  the  back  of  the  metal  plate  will 
announce  to  the  world  that  this  is 
STOLEN  PROPERTY.  There’s  also  a 
1-800  number  to  call  for  help  in 
finding  the  computer’s  rightful 
owner.  The  tattoo  can’t  be  removed 
without  damaging  the  computer. 

“We  know  that  most  thieves 
don’t  steal  laptops  to  use  them  — 
they  steal  them  to  sell,"  says 
Armstrong.  “This  label  means  the 
computer  will  have  no  resale  value, 
so  it  acts  as  a great  deterrent.” 

Having  the  computer’s  make, 
model  and  serial  number  registered 
through  the  STOP  program  is  also 
helpful  if  the  laptop  is  lost  or  stolen, 
adds  Blain. 

“This  is  the  first  information  the 
police  or  an  insurance  company  will 
ask  for,  and  many  people  don’t  have 
it.” 


Ready  to  sign  up?  Look  for  the 
registration  form  on  the  Campus 
Community  Police  website  or  get  a 
paper  copy  from  the  police  office  on 
Trent  Lane,  then  bring  the  com- 
pleted form  back  to  the  office  along 
with  your  laptop  or  any  other  equip- 
ment you  want  to  label. 

When  you  buy  a plate,  a campus 
police  officer  will  attach  it  to  the 
equipment,  along  with  a warning 
sticker  that  lets  potential  thieves 
know  about  the  hidden  tattoo. 
Armstrong  adds  that  there  are  plans 
to  sell  the  labels  from  other  venues 
such  as  the  bookstore. 


SAFETY  A PRIORITY  ON  U 

As  a new  semester  unfolds.  I’d  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
the  University  community  of  the 
various  initiatives  in  place  across 
campus  to  enhance  your  safety. 

From  a campus  phone,  you  can 
call  Ext.  2000  in  an  emergency  and 
Ext.  52245  for  a non-emergency. 
Blue  emergency  phones  are  located 
inside  and  outside  numerous 


CAN  I REALLY  MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE? 


0?) 


YES,  YOU  CAN. 

You  can  vote  if,  on  Election  and  Referendum  Day, 

October  10, 2007,  you  are: 

• 18  years  of  age  or  older, 

• a Canadian  citizen,  and 

• a resident  of  the  electoral  district. 

Where  do  I vote? 

You  vote  in  the  electoral  district  where  you  permanently  reside. 
This  may  be  where  your  family  lives  or  where  you  reside  while 
at  school. 

You  can  determine  where  you  permanently  reside  based  on  the 
Election  Act. 

The  Ontario  Election  Act  defines  “residence”  as  the  place  to 
which  you  intend  to  return  to  whenever  you  are  absent  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  Act  states  that: 

• The  place  where  your  family  resides  is  your  permanent 
residence  until  you  move  elsewhere  with  the  intention  of 
making  that  change  permanent. 

• If  a person  has  no  other  permanent  lodging  place,  the  place 
where  he  or  she  occupies  a room  or  part  of  a room  as  a 
regular  lodger  is  his  or  her  residence. 

You  can  find  your  voting  location  on  our  web  site  by  selecting 
Where  do  I vote? 


Am  I on  the  Voters  List? 

If  you’re  not  on  the  Voters  List,  you  can  register  to  vote  by 
providing  proof  of  identity  and  proof  of  the  address  where 
you  reside.  You  can  register  to  vote  at  registration  events,  the 
returning  office,  or  at  the  poll  when  you  go  to  vote. 

Identification 

NEW!  - If  your  name  is  on  the  Voters  List,  please  remember  to 
take  proof  of  identity  to  the  poll  when  you  go  to  vote. 

Questions? 

For  more  information  on  acceptable  identification,  please  visit  our 
web  site  www.elections.on.ca  or  call  us  at  1.888.0NT.V0TE. 


DON’T  LET  OTHERS  SPEAK  FOR  YOU 


PROVINCIAL  ELECTION  AND  REFERENDUM 
DAY  IS  OCTOBER  10,  2007 
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Campaign  Aims 
to  Boost  Physical 
Activity  Levels 

Continued  from  page  1 


I and  administration),  will  be  at  the 
River  Run. 

Smaller  launch  sites  are  planned 
j for  the  West  End  Community  Cen- 
1 tre,  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre  and 
j Victoria  Road  Recreation  Centre, 
where  a number  of  Gryphon  athletes 
j will  be  participating.  Launch  sites 
will  also  be  set  up  in  Orangeville, 
Fergus,  Elora  and  Arthur. 

The  event  begins  at  noon  with  an 
energize  session,  followed  by  the  of- 
j ficial  launch  and  then  the  walk, 
which  starts  at  12:30  p.m. 

Funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Promotion,  the  “in  motion”  cam- 
paign is  a collaborative  effort  of  the 
University:  the  City  of  Guelph; 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph  Public 
Health;  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foun- 
dation; the  YMCA-YWCA  of 
Guelph;  the  towns  of  Orangeville, 
Mono  and  Erin;  and  the  townships 
of  Centre  Wellington,  Guelph/ 
Eramosa,  Puslinch,  Mapleton  and 
Wellington  North. 

“The  University  is  part  of  the  ini- 
tiative because  we  are  part  of  the 
community  and  we  value  the  impor- 
tance of  healthy  living,”  says  Rich- 
ards. “The  campaign  falls  in  line 
with  our  mandate  of  ‘Changing 
Lives,  Improving  Life.'” 

The  campaign  originated  in 
Saskatoon,  and  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Guelph  is  the  first  to  bring 
it  to  Ontario. 

“The  campaign  was  created  in  re- 
sponse to  the  increase  in  obesity  and 
Type  2 diabetes  that  is  happening 


in  motion 


Physical  Activity -do  it  for  life! 


across  the  country,”  she  says.  “Peo- 
ple who  are  now  in  their  20s  will  be 
the  first  generation  to  bury  their 
own  children  because  of  a lack  of 
physical  activity  if  something  isn’t 
done  to  increase  activity  levels  and 
reduce  childhood  obesity.” 

According  to  the  2006  health  sta- 
tus report,  46  per  cent  of  males  and 
43  per  cent  of  females  in  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Guelph  are  inactive.  About 
54  per  cent  of  males  and  44  per  cent 
of  females  in  the  area  are  overweight 
or  obese,  and  less  than  half  of  the 
population  aged  15  and  older  are 
getting  enough  activity  to  support 
optimal  health. 

The  “in  motion”  campaign  will 
involve  improving  physical  activity 
levels  in  schools,  workplaces  and 
older  adult  communities  through 
education  and  awareness.  The  cam- 
paign will  also  facilitate  the  support 
required  for  the  primary  prevention 
of  diabetes,  with  a focus  on  physical 
activity  and  healthy  eating. 

Richards  says  U of  G will  also  be 
incorporating  the  campaign  into  the 
existing  wellness  initiative  for  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff. 

For  more  information  about  the 
world  record  walk  or  the  “in  mo- 
tion” campaign,  visit  www. 
wdginmotion.ca. 


Diverse  Abilities  in.fi.iA.Lte  Possibilities 
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Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  Sept.  28  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Sept.  12  photo  was  taken  at  the  top  of  the 
Johnston  Hall  tower:  Ray  Hutchison,  John  Van  Manen,  Bill  Clair,  Yvonne  Yates,  Toni  Pellizzari,  Gary 
McEachren  and  Scott  McWhinnie.  photo  by  david  dicenzo 


‘The  Secret  of  Good  Writing 
Is  Always  in  the  Rewriting’ 

Continued  from  page  1 


Peony  and  — four  years  later  — Pa- 
per Shadows,  Choy  continued  to 
teach  at  Humber.  “Teaching  is  still 
my  first  love,”  he  says. 

So  why  did  he  finally  give  it  up?  In 
2001,  he  had  an  asthma  attack  and  a 
heart  attack  and  spent  1 1 days  in  a 
coma.  When  he  recovered,  he  de- 
cided to  retire  from  teaching  and 
give  writing  his  full  attention.  At  the 
time,  he  thought  he  was  close  to  fin- 
ishing All  That  Matters,  but  his 
near-death  experience  led  him  to  re- 
write almost  the  entire  book. 
“Things  deepened.  1 understood 
things  differently.” 

It  was  worth  the  rewrite  because 
the  book  was  a Giller  finalist  and 
brought  him  increased  recognition. 
More  important  for  Choy,  it  ex- 
pressed his  new  perspective.  He 
writes  to  know  and  understand. 

In  2005,  he  had  a second  near- 
death experience:  a heart  attack  and 
quadruple  bypass.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  that  in  stride,  too,  but  empha- 
sizes his  gratitude  to  NDP  politician 
Tommy  Douglas  for  making  univer- 
sal health  care  available. 

Those  two  near-death  experi- 
ences are  the  foundation  of  the 
memoir  Choy  is  now  working  on. 

He  says  it  takes  him  a long  time  to 
write  a book.  “I  incubate  a lot,  then 
suddenly  things  happen.” 

But  even  when  he  begins  to  write, 
there’s  no  guarantee  the  pages  will 
survive  to  the  finished  book  or  even 
the  second  draft.  Choy  says  he  often 
writes  hundreds  of  throwaway  pages 
before  he  gets  to  the  real  heart  of 
what  he’s  trying  to  say. 

“The  secret  of  good  writing  is  al- 


ways in  the  rewriting.  Amateur  writ- 
ers buy  into  the  idea  of  their  first 
draft  being  perfect,  but  real  writers 
know  how  essential  rewriting  is.” 
Although  he’s  taught  creative 
writing  most  of  his  life,  he  believes 
no  one  can  teach  creativity  — only 
the  craft  of  writing.  But  the  craft  is 
very  important.  His  students  would 
often  come  to  him  ready  to  share 
their  brilliant  story  ideas,  and  Choy 
would  stop  them  and  pronounce  his 
rule:  “You  can  tell  any  story  you 
want  if  you  have  the  craft.” 

Beginning  writers  often  brush 
aside  the  idea  that  they  need  to  learn 
skills,  he  adds. 

“People  will  say:  ‘Oh,  I know  I 
can’t  spell,’  as  if  spelling  would  solve 
their  writing  problems.  But  they’ll 
write  a sentence  and  think  the  sen- 
tence says  everything,  because  it’s  all 
in  their  head.  They’ll  say  it’s  dark, 
and  if  we  ask  them  to  explain  how 
dark,  what  kind  of  dark,  it  takes 
them  a paragraph’s  worth  of  words 
to  explain  it.  Finally  they  say:  ‘Oh, 
the  reader  will  know  what  I mean.’” 
A real  writer  is  hungry  for  craft, 
says  Choy.  "Some  students,  if  I told 
them  they  needed  to  learn  to  use  the 
semicolon,  would  just  blank  out. 
They  don’t  want  to  know.  But  others 
will  say:  ‘Yes,  1 need  that,  give  me 
more.’  In  the  same  way,  painters 
need  to  know  how  to  use  all  their 
tools,  the  different  brushes,  the  col- 
our scale,  how  to  create  perspective 
— or  they’re  just  dabbling.” 

His  goal  in  working  with  poten- 
tial writers  is  to  help  them  discover  if 
they  really  want  to  know  the  craft.  If 
not,  he  hopes  to  teach  them  to  be- 


come “ideal  readers”  who  respect 
and  understand  good  writing. 

“I  write  for  my  own  ideal  readers 
— the  readers  who  want  to  know 
and  who  want  to  explore  and  expose 
what  is  true,  and  who  won’t  emo- 
tionally and  mentally  turn  away 
from  participating  with  the  writer  in 
the  discovery  of  what  is  true.  My 
ideal  readers  are  those  who  are 
awake  or  who  are  waking  up  and 
need  to  know  something  that  con- 
nects them  to  others.” 

There  are  more  of  those  ideal 
readers  out  there  than  you  might 
think,  Choy  adds.  “I  think  people  are 
hungry  for  serious  narratives. 
They’re  used  to  TV  sitcoms  and  de- 
tective novels,  but  they  also  crave 
books  that  speak  more  deeply,  some- 
times without  even  knowing  they 
have  that  craving.” 

Choy  is  enthusiastic  about  being 
at  U of  G this  semester.  Writing  is  a 
solitary  activity  that  can  feel  lonely  in 
a primitive  kind  of  way,  he  says,  but 
being  connected  to  the  literary  com- 
munity is  an  antidote  to  that  loneli- 
ness. “I  get  inspiration  from  talking 
to  people  about  their  writing.” 
Students  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity who  would  like  to  inspire 
Choy  (and  learn  a little  of  the 
writer’s  craft)  can  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  with  him  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  by  calling  Michael 
Boterman  at  Ext.  53147. 

On  Oct.  17,  Choy  will  give  a free 
public  lecture  at  5 p.m.  in  lower 
Massey  Hall.  In  the  talk,  titled  “A 
Writer’s  Progress,”  he  will  discuss 
Not  Yet  and  how  his  heart  attacks 
have  influenced  his  writing. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


2006  Harley-Davidson  Sportster 
883,  low-ride  model,  great  condition 
1,500  km,  Ext.  54878,  519-338-3653 
or  sknight@uoguelph.ca. 


2003  Ford  Focus  ZTW  wagon,  four 
cylinders,  heated  leather  seats, 
power  moonroof,  needs  some 
repairs,  173,000  commuter  kms,  Ext. 
58856  or  mlitman@uoguelph.ca. 


Moped,  excellent  condition,  1,120 
kms,  driven  only  around  Guelph, 
120  miles  per  gallon,  519-821-0747. 


Antonio  Sanchez  Estudio  Model 
1010  classical  Spanish  guitar,  spruce 
top,  includes  hard  shell  case,  mint 
condition,  mschlaf@uoguelph.ca. 


Gently  used  one-inch  slate  pool 
table,  four  by  eight  feet,  snooker  and 
pool  balls,  five  cues,  other  accesso- 
ries, Ron  or  Chris,  519-824-5255  or 
chrisronbear@sympatico.ca. 


Canon  Laser  510  fax  machine,  used 
for  one  month;  new  HP  5590  scan- 
ner, still  in  box,  Cathie,  Ext.  56505. 


Bowflex  XTLPro,  leg  extension,  lat 
attachments,  belt,  treadmat,  book, 
adjustable  bench,  folds  and  has 
wheels  for  storage,  Stephanie, 
sdrydenc@uoguelph.ca. 


Fisher-Price  high  chair,  Perego 
buggy,  playpen,  diaper  bag,  IKEA 
play  tent  with  separate  extendable 
tunnel,  tricycle,  converting  potty- 
to-toilet  trainer  chair,  all  in  good 
condition,  519-837-3809. 


Women’s  10-speed  touring  bicycle, 
20-inch  frame;  car  bicycle  rack; 
small  wooden  desk;  dusty  rose  arm- 


chair; colonial-style  solid  wood 
dinette  set,  oval  table  and  four 
chairs;  bevelled  round  wall  mirror, 
Ext.  53561  or  519-821-5412  after  5 
p.m. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-plus-bedroom  house,  hard- 
wood floors  throughout,  gas  fire- 
place, garage,  washer/dryer,  close  to 
schools,  parks  and  downtown,  walk- 
ing distance  to  campus,  non-smok- 
ers, suitable  for  professionals  or 
family,  available  immediately, 
$1,100  a month  plus  utilities, 
johatnic@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  large  bright  bedroom  in 
basement  with  private  three-piece 
bath,  small  kitchen,  cable  and  wire- 
less Internet  included,  close  to  cam- 
pus and  downtown,  responsible 
female  student  preferred,  available 
Oct.  1,  Cynthia,  519-767-0122  eve- 
nings or  ccheesem@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  lower  level  of  condo,  includes 
private  bath,  kitchenette,  laundry, 
fireplace,  parking,  cable,  Internet, 
shared  entrance,  mature  graduate 
student  or  faculty  member  pre- 
ferred, owner  has  small  dog,  refer- 
ences required,  $550  a month  inclu- 
sive, 519-837-4378  or  elayne.starr@ 
gmail.com. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519- 
836-6745  or  ftimoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Child-care  provider  for  four  or  five 
days  a week  from  3 to  5 p.m.,  duties 
include  walking  two  children  home 


from  school  and  care  in  their  home 
until  parents  arrive,  Donna,  519- 
821-4721  or  John,  jruncima@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Violin  lessons  from  professional  vio- 
linist for  students  who  know  some 
basics  of  playing  and  want  to  play 
more  serious  pieces,  students  above 
Grade  4 preferred,  519-821-9008  or 
violon93@hotmail.com. 


Japanese  lessons,  tips  for  people 
travelling  to  Japan,  send  e-mail  to 
newdayrising@gravesnet.com  or 
visit  www.gravesnet.com/newday 
rising. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


George  W&llace 


11  Victoria  *>*d  North, 
Guelph,  Ont.  HIE  506 


(519)  MI-7800 
For  (519)  MI-7910 


1 

portable 
L'  and 
* ^jwdable 

tiBSEEEWk 

Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 

||  i Lira.  Format  Prfnlino  By- 

HHRoland 

D 

wrwm  FAMILY  MEDIATOR 

D.  Michael  B.  Bean  Q.C. 

fl  • fair,  fast,  friendly,  affordable 

• 35  years  practising  family  law 

• now  acting  exclusively  as  a mediator/arbitrator 

• Member  - ADR  Institute  Ont. 

1 - Family  Mediation  Canada 

V - Ont.  Assn.  For  Family  Mediation 

Michael  B.ff  Tel:  519-824-3095  • Fax:  519-824-3399 

email:  mbean@sentex.net 

Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


United  Way 
Bazaar 


BBQ  Hamburgers  (Regular  61 
Veggie)  and  Pop  for  $5 


Garage  Sale/Bake  Saie/Raffles 

Central  Animal  Facility  (Bldg  12) 
1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  October  4,  2007 

Donations  for  the  garage  sale  accepted  at  CAF  until  October  3rd. 


Getting  to  school  is  easy. 

GET  ON  THE  GO. 


Apply 
for  your 
GO  Student  ID 
through 
WebAdvisor. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www  montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


“Evening  With  the  Stars”  is  the  focus 
of  a workshop  led  by  Trevor  Chan- 
dler Oct.  16  and  18  from  7 to  9:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $30.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Oct.  2.  Call 
Ext.  52358. 


Jon  Brierley  offers  a workshop  on 
digital  nature  photography  Oct.  20 
and  27  from  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Cost  is 
$55.  Registration  and  payment  are 
due  Oct.  5. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
annual  “Beyond  the  Frame”  exhibi- 
tion continues  until  Nov.  17,  when 
the  works  will  be  sold  at  an  auction 
party  beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  Tickets 
for  the  event  are  $50.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.msac.ca/ 
Auction2007.htm. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
kicks  off  Sept.  27  with  Musica  Amici 
and  continues  Oct.  4 with  Andy 
Klaehn  and  Friends.  On  Oct.  11, 
classical  guitarist  Cary  Savage  will 
perform  music  through  the  ages. 
Concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
welcome. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  is  hosting  a distin- 
guished speaker  series  this  fall  and 
winter,  beginning  Sept.  26  with 
Joachim  Frank  of  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute  in  Albany  explor- 
ing "Protein  Synthesis  and  the 
Dynamic  Workings  of  the  Ribosome 
Explored  by  Cryo-EM.”  Guest 
speaker  Oct.  10  is  Charles  Deber  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The 
talks  begin  at  4 p.m.  in  Thornbrough 
1307. 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tour- 
ism Management  presents  a talk  by 
B.C.  restaurateur  Sinclair  Philip, 
considered  the  father  of  Pacific 
Coast  cooking,  Sept.  27  at  4 p.m.  in 
Macdonald  Stewart  129.  He  will  dis- 
cuss “Contemporary  Canadian 
Regional  Cuisine  at  Its  Finest:  The 
Sooke  Harbour  House  Inn  and  Res- 
taurant Story.” 


NOTICES 


Lucy  Reid  of  the  Multi-Faith  Team  is 
leading  a meditation  group  this 
semester,  focusing  on  “De-stressing 
the  Body,  Focusing  the  Mind.”  It 


runs  Wednesdays  from  1 1:30  a.m.  to 
12:20  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Beginners  and 
practitioners  are  both  welcome. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a five-ses- 
sion better  sleep  program  beginning 
Oct.  2 at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  442.  The 
clinic  is  also  running  a noon-hour 
class  in  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  starting  Oct.  9 at 
12:30  p.m.  in  UC  334.  For  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  pick  up  a pam- 
phlet at  the  Info  Desk  on  UC  Level  1, 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


An  India-Canada  Research  Agenda 
Round  Table  runs  Sept.  27  from  9 to 
1 1:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  317.  Gary 
Van  Loon  and  Earl  Choldin  of  the 
Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute  will 
be  on  hand,  as  will  representatives 
from  U of  G,  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity. 


Equine  Guelph  is  offering  its  first 
workshop  on  equine  first  aid  and 
wound  management  Oct.  20  and  a 
workshop  on  equine  journalism 
Oct.  6 and  13.  For  information,  visit 
www.EquineGuelph.ca. 


Occupational  Health  Services  is  run- 
ning a free  lunchtime  exercise  pro- 
gram called  “The  Better  ‘U’”  begin- 
ning Oct.  10.  It  runs  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  noon  to  1 p.m. 
For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  Ext.  52647  or  send  e-mail  to 
aeleveld@uoguelph.ca. 


Weight  Watchers  offers  an  at-work 
program  at  U of  G.  For  information, 
call  Sherry  Kinsella  at  Ext.  53301. 


SEMINARS 


Christian  Baron  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology  semi- 
nar series  Sept.  28.  His  topic  is 
“Structure  and  Chemical 
Approaches  to  Disarm  Bacterial 
Pathogens:  The  Model  of  Brucella 
suis  Type  IV  Secretion  Systems.”  On 
Oct.  5,  Prof.  Mario  Monteiro, 
Chemistry,  explains  “Bacterial-Sur- 
face Carbohydrates  and  Vaccines 
Thereof.”  The  seminars  begin  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminars  continue  with  Veronica 
Kos  explaining  “ABC-Transporter 
Models  in  O-Antigen  Export”  Sept. 
28.  On  Oct.  5,  Kane  LaRue  considers 
“Protein  Translocation  by  the  Sec 
Complex.”  The  seminars  are  at  12:30 


p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 156. 


The  Department  of  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
PhD  candidate  Angela  Tie  discuss- 
ing “Catalytic  Properties  and 
Dimerization  of  Two  Pcyt2 
IsoForms”  Oct.  1 at  3 p.m.  in  Food 
Science  241. 


“Population  Dynamics,  Life-History 
Strategies  and  Artificial  Selection  in 
Large  Herbivores”  is  the  topic  of 
Marco  Festa-Bianchet  of  the 
University  de  Sherbrooke  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology 
seminar  series  Oct.  2.  On  Oct.  9, 
post-doctoral  researcher  Luca 
Borger  examines  “The  Ecology  of 
Mating  in  a Territorial  Ungulate.” 
The  talks  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  is  Prof.  Daniel 
Ashlock,  Mathematics  and  Statistics, 
discussing  “A  Fractional  Represen- 
tation of  Optimization”  Oct.  2 at  4 
p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  any  of  the  following 
Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams or  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary 
Naim,  Ext.  53571. 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  hosting 
a luncheon  for  new  (or  nearly  new) 
faculty  Oct.  12.  Guest  speaker  Prof. 
Andrea  Buchholz,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  will  discuss 
“Interpreting  Mid-Semester  Feed- 
back.” 


Drop-in  clinics  for  instructors  using 
Blackboard  are  offered  twice  a week 
in  McLaughlin  200-A.  Sessions  run 
Wednesday  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and 
Thursday  from  2:30  to  4 p.m. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Jonathan 
Makau  Nzuma,  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  is  Oct.  1 at 
2:30  p.m.  in  McLaughlin  101.  The 
thesis  is  “An  Economic  Analysis  of 
the  Impacts  of  Trade  Liberalization 
on  Kenya’s  Maize  Sector.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Rakhal  Sarker. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Lynda  Ashbourne,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Oct. 
15  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Macdonald  129. 


The  thesis  is  “Exploring  the  Meaning 
of  Time  in  Parent-Adolescent  Rela- 
tionships.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


A “Catch  the  Wind,  Catch  the  Spirit 
of  Hope”  ceremony  and  awareness 
walk  in  support  of  women  living 
with  breast  cancer  and  in  tribute  to 
those  who  have  died  is  Oct.  14  at  1 
p.m.  at  Silvercreek  Park  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Wellington.  Call  519- 
824-4247  for  more  information. 


Guelph  Museums  is  sponsoring  “A 
Toast  to  Guelph:  A Scotch  Whisky 
Nosing  and  Tasting  Event”  Nov.  15 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Georgian  Creed’s  in 
downtown  Guelph.  For  tickets,  con- 
tact Prof.  Kevin  James,  History,  at 
Ext.  53226  or  kjames@uoguelph.ca. 
Guelph  Museums  is  also  hosting  a 
tasting,  talk  and  tour  at  the 
Wellington  Brewery  Oct.  11  at  7 
p.m.  For  tickets,  call  519-836-1221, 
Ext.  221. 


The  Over  Tones  and  Friends  present 
“Aged  to  Perfection”  Sept.  29  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For 
tickets,  call  519-837-3323  or  519- 
763-3000  or  visit  www.riverrvm.ca. 


The  22nd  Guelph  Studio  Tour,  fea- 
turing the  work  of  local  artists  and 
artisans,  runs  Oct.  12  to  14.  For 
details,  visit  www.guelphstudiotour. 
ca. 


Waterloo  Region’s  24th  annual  Take 
Back  the  Night  March  is  Sept.  27, 
leaving  from  the  Brewmeister  Green 
in  Waterloo  (corner  of  King  and 
William  streets)  at  7 p.m. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  hosts  the 
exhibition  “Edward  Johnson:  A Man 
of  Music”  Oct.  4 to  Jan.  13.  The  offi- 
cial opening  is  Oct.  3 from  7 to  9 
p.m. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents 
Mambo  Italiano  by  Steve  Galluccio 
for  three  weekends  starting  Oct.  1 1 . 
For  ticket  information,  call  519-821- 
0270. 


The  Guelph  GoGo  Grandmothers 
celebrate  African  Grandmothers’ 
Day  with  a day-long  children’s  pro- 
gram and  a benefit  concert  Oct.  1 3 in 
support  of  the  Stephen  Lewis  Foun- 
dation. The  7:30  p.m.  concert  fea- 
tures Tactus,  the  Funky  Mamas, 
Afro  Culture,  Every  Three  Children 
and  the  Guelph  Youth  Singers. 
Admission  to  both  events,  which  are 
being  held  at  Three  Willows  United 


Church,  is  by  advance  donation.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.gggg. 
ca. 


The  River  Run  Centre  marks  its  10th 
anniversary  Oct.  4 to  6 with  an  anni- 
versary party  Thursday,  a concert 
Friday  and  a community  open  house 
Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  For 
more  details,  visit  www.riverrun.ca. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters’  Guild 
meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  from  September  to  June  at 
Three  Willows  United  Church,  577 
Willow  Rd.  For  information,  call 
Shelly  Palframan  at  519-824-0768. 


As  part  of  the  175th-anniversary  cel- 
ebrations of  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church,  the  Chancel  Guild  is  spon- 
soring “Threads  of  Praise,”  a display 
of  liturgical  fabric  art  from  Anglican 
churches  across  Canada.  It  runs  Oct. 
13  to  21.  Exhibition  hours  are 
Sunday  from  1 to  4 p.m.  and  Mon- 
day to  Saturday  from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 
p.m. 


The  Guelph  Festival  of  Arts  and 
Humans  Rights  runs  Sept.  27  to  30. 
It’s  designed  to  bring  students  and 
community  members  together  to 
investigate  how  artistic  expression 
can  be  a tool  for  creating  social  jus- 
tice and  to  create  a community  dia- 
logue about  human  rights  and  pub- 
lic expression.  The  weekend  will 
include  workshops,  performances 
and  art  displays.  For  information, 
visit  www.guelphsocialjustice.org. 


The  Elora-Fergus  Studio  Tour 
continues  Sept.  29  and  30.  Visit 
www.elorafergusstudiotour.ca  for 
details. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank’s  Thanks- 
giving Food  Drive  runs  Sept.  26  to 
Oct.  14,  with  a goal  of  collecting 
80,000  pounds  of  food.  Donations 
can  be  made  at  the  food  bank  at  100 
Crimea  St.  For  more  information, 
call  519-767-1380. 


The  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre 
launches  its  “Music  for  My  Ears” 
cushion  concert  series  Sept.  29  at 
1:30  p.m.  with  “Solve  the  Musical 
Mystery,”  featuring  members  of  the 
K-W  Symphony.  The  concert  is 
designed  for  children  three  and  up. 
For  tickets,  call  519-837-11 19. 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  hosts  its  annual  Harvest 
Home  Festival  Sept.  30  from  noon  to 
4 p.m.  The  afternoon  will  feature 
music  by  the  Funky  Mamas,  a trac- 
tor display  and  demonstrations. 


brock  road  nursery 

garden  centre  § shoppe 


BEAUTIFUL  BULBS 

visit  us  for  our  exclusive  collection  today! 


Create  an  extraordinary  entrance  for  this 

THANKSGIVING  WEEKEND 

OriOjlvual  Mixed  VliAvcttYS, . Munis  . bcaie  . grasses  ... 


^Spring  bulbs  including  tulips,  daffodils,  ornamental  oniou*s  > 
§ more  used  to  be  planted  now  in  order  to  bloom  next  spring!  \ 

AUTUMN  SALE  ON  NOW 

Autumn  Blooms  . Autumn  Giftware  . Inspiring  Displays  & More! 

Perennials  . Trees  . *s hntbs . e^i-ftwme ... 

1858  Gordon  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario.  NIL  1G6  519.836.5010  www.brockroadnursery.com 
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CSAHS  Associate 
Dean  Named  AVPA 


United  Way  , 


Gryphon  mascot  Griff  is  usually  cheering  U of  G varsity  teams  on  to  victory,  but  he  showed  up  on  Branion  Plaza 
Sept.  27  for  the  kickoff  of  this  year’s  United  Way  campaign,  where  student  co-chair  Latham  French  was  selling 
tickets  for  the  annual  tuition  lottery.  photo  by  mary  dickieson 

United  Way  Goal  Is  $400,000 

Campaign  co-chairs  are  confident  University  community  can  meet  this  year’s  target 


There  are  lots  of  zeros  in  the 
$400,000  target  set  Sept.  27  at 
the  kickoff  of  this  year’s  campus 
campaign  to  support  United  Way 
Services  of  Guelph  and  Wellington, 
but  campus  co-chairs  Irene 
Thompson,  associate  director  of 
residence  life,  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and 
undergraduate  student  Latham 
French  are  full  of  confidence. 

They  predict  the  University  com- 
munity will  meet  — and  exceed  — 
the  $400,000  goal  before  the  end  of 
the  nine-week  campaign. 

“Our  success  depends  on  volun- 
teer canvassers  who  distribute  pledge 
forms  across  campus  and  a generous 
response  from  staff  and  faculty,”  says 
Thompson. 

She  reminds  everyone  that  pledge 
forms  returned  early  will  qualify  for 
a series  of  incentive  draws,  with  the 
first  slated  for  Oct.  12.  Prizes  have 


been  donated  by  individuals  and  de- 
partments on  campus  and  some 
downtown  businesses. 

There’s  still  time  to  buy  a ticket 
for  the  annual  tuition  lottery  sup- 
ported by  student  groups  across 
campus.  The  date  of  the  draw  is  Oct. 
12,  with  the  lucky  winner  to  receive 
one  semester’s  free  tuition.  Anyone 
can  win,  but  the  grand  prize  must  be 
awarded  to  a current  U of  G student. 
Tickets  are  $2  each  or  three  for  $5. 
To  buy  a ticket,  send  e-mail  to  co-op 


student  Suba  Naganathan  at  suba@ 
unitedwayguelph.com. 

Departments  across  campus  are 
hosting  a range  of  fundraisers  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Way.  Upcoming 
events  include  a bake  sale  and  book 
sale  Oct.  18  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in 
the  residence  admissions  office  in 
Maritime  Hall  and  a “Curiosity 
Shop”  raffle  of  eclectic  gift  items  Oct. 
19  in  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  Items  will  be  on  display  from 
Oct.  15  to  19;  tickets  are  $2  each  or 
three  for  $5. 

The  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  presents  the  impro- 
visational  troupe  Theatre  on  the 
Edge  Oct.  17  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  300 
of  the  Macdonald  Institute  Building. 
Prof.  Andrea  Buchholz,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  a 
member  of  the  troupe.  Tickets  are 
$7.50  and  available  at  the  door. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PSYCHOLOGY  PROFESSOR  Serge 
Desmarais,  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  (CSAHS),  has  been 
appointed  associate  vice-president 
(academic).  His  five-year  term 
begins  Dec.  1. 

Desmarais  was  chosen  following 
an  open  and  consultative  process, 
says  provost  and  vice-president  (ac- 
ademic) Maureen  Mancuso,  who 
chaired  the  search  committee.  The 
committee  presented  three  candi- 
dates to  the  University  community 
in  September,  and  feedback  from 
faculty,  students  and  staff  was  used 
in  the  selection  process. 

“Serge  will  be  an  energetic  and 

outsvaixAmfe  \WK,"  says  Matioaso. 
“He  is  enthusiastic  and  passionate 
about  students,  having  been  a 
teacher  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
as  a psychology  professor,  he  brings 
unique  experiences  and  training  in 
working  with  people  to  the  position. 
1 am  very  pleased  to  have  him  take 
on  this  new  role.” 

Desmarais  will  be  responsible  for 
the  content,  administration  and  de- 
livery of  all  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, including  those  at  the 
regional  campuses  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph-Humber.  He  will  also 
supervise  the  program  review  pro- 
cess as  required  by  the  provincial 
government,  as  well  as  the  launching 
of  new  initiatives  and  the  interna- 
tionalization of  the  curriculum. 

He  will  chair  the  Council  on  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Advising  and 
the  Enrolment  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee and  oversee  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning,  Teaching  Support 
Services,  and  academic  advising  and 
counselling. 

Desmarais  says  he’s  “delighted” 
by  the  appointment.  “It’s  going  to  be 
a demanding  job,  of  course.  The 
University  has  tremendous  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  when  it 
comes  to  undergraduate  academic 
issues,  and  I think  it’s  a good  time  for 
us  to  have  a dialogue  about  how  to 
take  what  we  do  so  well  and  adapt  it 
to  the  contemporary  reality  of 
undergraduate  teaching.” 

The  21st-Century  Curriculum 
Committee  started  the  process  with 
its  campus-wide  report  on  under- 
graduate curriculum,  he  says. 

“The  AVPA  position  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion. We  must  make  more  efforts  to 
extend  the  engagement  of  a broad 


Prof.  Serge  Desmarais 

range  of  students.  We  should  be  ask- 
ing them  how  they  learn,  what  they 
do  and  how  they’d  like  to  see  things 
change.  It’s  a conversation  I look 
forward  to  having.” 

M!  of  G faculty  member  since 
1995,  Desmarais  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Applied  Social 
Psychology.  For  the  past  decade,  he 
has  been  researching  issues  related 
to  social  justice  in  the  workplace, 
income  and  income  entitlement, 
gender  issues  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships. Besides  his  academic 
work,  he  is  an  active  consultant  to 
both  public  and  private  organi- 
zations. 

Desmarais  earned  his  bachelor’s, 
master's  and  PhD  degrees  in  social 
psychology  from  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  taught  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  Saint  Mary’s 
University  in  Halifax  before  joining 
U of  G.  At  Guelph,  he  has  served  as 
acting  department  chair  and  acting 
CSAHS  dean. 

He  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
scholarly  papers,  co-author  of  two 
introductory  psychology  textbooks 
and  former  associate  editor  of  Cana- 
dian Psychology.  He  has  also  received  | 
teaching  awards  from  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association  and  CSAHS. 

Although  Desmarais  doesn’t  offi- 
cially begin  until  Dec.  1,  he  will  be 
dedicating  one  day  a week  to  ad- 
dressing curriculum-related  issues 
associated  with  his  new  position, 
says  Mancuso. 

“This  was  made  possible  through 
the  generous  support  of  dean  Alun 
Joseph  and  will  allow  us  to  continue 
the  momentum  started  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  21st-Century  Curricu- 
lum Committee." 

In  making  the  announcement, 
she  also  thanked  members  of  the 
search  committee  for  their  hard 
work  and  commitment  to  their  task 
and  the  University  community  for 
its  participation. 


Psychology  prof  s five-year  term  to  begin  Dec.  1 
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CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS 
Paris  Semester  Co-ordinator 
Winter  2009 

The  Paris  Semester  Committee  invites  applications  from 
interested  faculty  for  the  position  of  Co-ordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Program,  for  winter  semester  2009.  This  program  is  broadly 
based,  drawing  students  from  across  colleges,  and  integrates 
the  rich  resources  of  Paris  into  each  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  co-ordinator  supervises  all  academic  activities. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  co-ordinator  include: 

• Organizing  the  content  of  the  semester 

• Recruiting,  interviewing  and  selecting  students 

• Making  travel  and  accommodation  arrangements 

• Supervising  the  semester  in  Paris 

• Teaching  two  courses  offered  during  the  semester 

• Arranging  for  sessional  instructors  in  Paris. 

Interested  faculty  are  requested  to  apply  by  Friday, 
October  26.  Please  address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 
Dr.  Fr6d6rique  Arroyas 
Chair,  Paris  Semester  Committee 
Ext.  52885  (School  of  Languages  and  Literatures) 
farroyas@uoguelph.ca. 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikcancn 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 
* Certified  Montessori  Teachers 

(est.  1978) 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
1 5 1 Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836-3810 


www.gHelphmontessori.com 


“ Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future  ” 

l)r.  Maria  Montessori 
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Financial  Services 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


from  the  president 

In  the  Midst  of  Natural  Beauty 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uogueIph.ca  or 
via  his  blog  at  www.uoguelph.ca/president/blog. 

Recently  I had  two  encounters  in  the 
Conservatory  Gardens  — one  ghastly  and  one 
uplifting  — that  reminded  me  how  fortunate  we  are  to 
be  surrounded  by  so  much  natural  beauty  on  this 
campus. 

The  first  chance  meeting  occurred  as  I was  leaving 
my  office  for  home  one  day.  1 was  taking  my  normal 
route  through  the  Conservatory  Gardens.  As  usual,  my 
mind  was  going  in  a million  different  directions,  so  I 
was  on  autopilot  as  I walked  to  my  car. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I saw  a woman,  who  1 
now  believe  was  a visitor  on  campus,  picking  flowers.  I 
asked  her  to  stop,  trying  to  make  light  of  the  situation 
by  saying  that  although  the  University  gardeners  would 
be  delighted  to  know  she  admired  the  flowers  so  much, 
they  wouldn’t  want  to  see  their  hard  work  being 
plucked  away. 

I expected  her  to  be  embarrassed  and  flustered  and 
to  apologize.  What  I got  instead  was  an  earful  of  profan- 
ity. I was  shocked  — so  shocked  that  I didn’t  even  re- 
spond. I just  walked  away  shaking  my  head.  1 was  both 
disappointed  and  angry. 

The  next  day,  as  I was  once  again  walking  hurriedly 
through  the  gardens,  I passed  by  two  women.  One  was 
walking  slowly,  stopping  frequently  to  admire  the 
plants  and  flowers,  remarking  on  their  colour  and 
beauty. 

“You  walk  in  through  here  every  morning?”  1 heard 
her  say.  “How  lucky!” 

When  I got  to  my  office,  I thought  about  what  she’d 
said  and  remembered  my  anger  from  the  previous  day. 
1 was  appalled  by  the  flower-picking  woman’s  behav- 
iour and  indignant  about  her  reaction,  but  I had  to 
question  whether  my  anger  was  fuelled  more  by  a sense 
of  ownership  and  an  intolerance  for  wrongdoing  than 
by  any  actual  concern  about  the  flowers  themselves. 


And  as  corny  as  it  may  sound,  1 couldn’t  remember 
the  last  time  1 had  stopped  to  smell  the  roses. 

Few  universities  in  Canada  have  the  natural  sur- 
roundings that  U of  G does.  We  are  lucky  to  have  the 
Conservatory  Gardens  and  the  many  other  mini-oases 
that  are  peppered  throughout  the  campus:  the  trails  and 
gardens  in  the  Arboretum,  Johnston  Green,  the  walk- 
ways that  lead  to  Lambton  Hall,  to  name  just  a few. 

But  like  many  of  us  who’ve  been  on  this  campus  a 
long  time,  I often  take  the  spectacular  sights  and  smells 
around  me  for  granted,  hurrying  by  without  taking 
time  to  admire  and  enjoy. 

This  also  got  me  wondering  how  many  of  us  stop  to 
think  about  what  it  takes  to  get  our  grounds  and  gar- 
dens looking  the  way  they  do.  It  takes  many  hours  of 
planning,  planting,  watering,  weeding  and  pruning  by  a 
crew  of  dedicated  Grounds  employees. 

Faced  by  cutbacks  and  budget  tightening  in  recent 
years,  Grounds  staff  were  undaunted.  They  came  up 
with  a plan  to  change  some  of  the  gardens  so  they  would 
require  less  maintenance.  The  results  are  truly  spectac- 
ular. 

We  should  all  take  time  out  of  our  busy  lives  to  ad- 
mire and  enjoy  the  beauty  that  surrounds  us  in  the  gar- 
dens and  wild  places  on  our  campus  — and  in  life  in 
general.  Yes,  I know  that’s  easier  said  than  done,  espe- 
cially at  the  start  of  a new  academic  year  when  everyone 
is  on  the  run.  Still,  I encourage  you  to  take  time  to  get 
up  dose  and  personal  with  nature  on  campus  — even  if 
it’s  just  for  a few  minutes  on  your  way  into  work. 

Speaking  of  football  (OK,  I wasn’t,  but  this  column 
appears  just  once  a month,  so  this  is  my  only  opportu- 
nity to  brag  about  the  Homecoming  game),  wasn’t  it 
fabulous  that  our  team  trounced  Western?  It’s  been  1 1 
years  since  the  Gryphons  defeated  the  Mustangs,  and 
our  team  has  put  up  with  years  of  heckling  about  it.  The 
victory  felt  downright  good  and  left  me  feeling  both 
joyful  and  a bit  smug. 

It  almost  makes  up  for  being  cursed  in  the  Conser- 
vatory Gardens. 


Week  Aims  to  Boost  Awareness 
of  AboriginaUssues,  People 


YOU  CAN  SAMPLE  VENISON  and 
bannock,  learn  about  emerging 
trends  in  aboriginal  research  or  be 
entertained  by  powwow-style  dance 
performances.  Those  are  just  some 
of  the  highlights  of  U of  G’s  third 
annual  Aboriginal  Awareness  Week 
running  Oct.  15  to  18. 

Organized  by  the  Aboriginal  Re- 
source Centre  and  the  Aboriginal 
Student  Association  in  collaboration 
with  various  academic  and  adminis- 
trative departments  on  campus,  the 
four  days  of  events  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

“This  week  gives  faculty,  staff  and 
students  opportunities  to  under- 
stand aboriginal  issues  and  people,” 
says  Jaime  Mishibinijima,  aboriginal 
student  adviser  and  manager  of  the 
Office  of  Intercultural  Affairs.  “The 
more  the  University  community  un- 
derstands, the  more  effectively  fac- 
ulty and  staff  can  work  with 
aboriginal  students.” 

The  week  kicks  off  Monday  with 


the  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  launching  new  resource 
materials  based  on  recent  research 
on  indigenous  fatherhood.  The  ma- 
terials are  the  result  of  the  Indige- 
nous Fathers  Project  carried  out  by 
the  Father  Involvement  Research  Al- 
liance based  at  U of  G.  This  is  the 
first  research  project  in  Canada  to 
explore  First  Nations  and  M6tis  fa- 
thers’ experiences.  The  session  runs 
from  9:30  to  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a food 
sampling  and  dance  exhibition  in 
the  UC  courtyard  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  The  White  Pine  Dance  group 
will  perform,  and  there  will  be  sam- 
ples of  aboriginal  food  from  across 
Canada,  including  rabbit,  venison, 
wild  rice  and  bannock. 

On  Tuesday,  Jessica  Dunkley,  a 
physiotherapist  who  is  part  of  the 
National  Aboriginal  Role  Model 
Program,  will  talk  about  challenges, 
opportunities  and  scholarships  for 


aboriginal  people  in  the  health-care 
field  from  5 to  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Ab- 
original Resource  Centre. 

A session  on  aboriginal  research 
ethics  runs  Wednesday  from  10:30 
a.m.  to  noon  in  UC  103.  Lenore 
Manitowabi  of  the  Noojmowin  Teg 
Health  Centre  on  Manitoulin  Island 
will  discuss  guidelines  for  ethical 
aboriginal  research. 

The  week  wraps  up  Thursday 
with  a talk  by  Mark  Solomon,  man- 
ager of  aboriginal  student  services  at 
Seneca  College,  on  understanding 
how  aboriginal  students  make  the 
transition  from  their  community  to 
university,  identifying  their  different 
learning  styles  and  recognizing  what 
they  contribute  to  the  classroom, 
residence  life  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. It  runs  from  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

For  more  information  about  Ab- 
original Awareness  Week,  visit  the 
website  www.studentlife.uoguelph. 
ca/arc/aaw.cfrn. 


• Are  you  happy  with  your  savings  and  investments? 

• Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  your 
financial  future? 

• With  24  years  of  financial  experience,  I can 
provide  a professional  second  opinion 

• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 
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news  in  brief 


people 


INTERIM  DIRECTORS  NAMED 

John  Cassidy,  manager  of  distance 
education  and  DE  learning  tech- 
nologies, has  agreed  to  serve  as 
interim  director  of  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning  following  the 
retirement  of  Virginia  Gray  after 
more  than  35  years  at  U of  G.  Prof. 
Steve  Lynch,  Hospitality  and  Tour- 
ism Management  (HTM),  has  been 
appointed  interim  HTM  director 
following  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Marion  Joppe  to  a University 
Research  Chair. 


U OF  G HOSTS  PROVINCIAL, 
NATIONAL  VP  MEETINGS 

U of  G is  hosting  meetings  of  the 
Ontario  Council  of  Academic 
Vice-Presidents  and  the  National 
Association  of  Vice-Presidents, 
Academic,  this  week.  During  their 
stay,  participants  will  tour  the  new 
science  complex  and  attend  a din- 
ner designed  by  local  cookbook 
author  and  Canadian  food  activist 
Anita  Stewart.  The  menu  features 
foods  that  have  been  developed 
through  research  at  U of  G,  from 
the  Yukon  Gold  potato  to  maple 
syrup  ribbon  ice  cream. 


GO  ENG  GIRL  RUNS  OCT.  13 

U of  G is  one  of  15  Ontario  univer- 
sities hosting  a free  one-day  event 
for  girls  in  grades  7 to  10  and  their 
parents  to  showcase  career  oppor- 
tunities in  engineering  and  to 
encourage  young  women’s  interest 
in  the  field.  Go  ENG  Girl  runs  Oct. 
13  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in 
Room  1307  of  the  Thornbrough 
Building.  For  more  information, 

visit  www.ospe.on.ca/goenggirl. 


FORUM  TO  BE  PODCAST 

As  part  of  the  Masai  Project:  For 
Africa,  for  AIDS,  for  Hope,  U of  G 
is  hosting  a free  public  forum  fea- 
turing doctors  and  volunteers  who 
have  worked  on  the  front  lines  in 
Africa  Oct.  10  at  5:30  p.m.  in 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  A 
podcast  of  the  forum  will  be  avail- 
able on  U of  G’s  website  next  week. 
In  addition,  U of  G students  have 
launched  the  Masai  Project  College 
Challenge,  with  the  seven  colleges 
challenging  each  other  to  donate 
funds  to  the  initiative. 


FROM  LAB  TO  MARKETPLACE 

U of  G is  taking  part  in  a conference 
aimed  at  moving  food-related 
research  from  the  lab  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. “Research  to  Receptors" 
is  a three-part  series  organized  by 
MaRS  Landing  in  co-operation 
with  C4  and  the  Golden  Horseshoe 
Biosciences  Network.  The  inaugu- 
ral series  includes  a session  in 
Guelph  Oct.  11  from  noon  to  6 
p.m.  at  the  Springfield  Golf  and 
Country  Club. 


GUELPH  GRAD  TO  SPEAK 
ON  CAREER  ADVANCEMENT 

Professional  speaker  Dave  Howlett, 
a 1 98 1 B.Sc.  graduate  of  U of  G,  will 
present  “Knocking  Down  Silos,”  a 
seminar  on  career  advancement, 
Nov.  7 at  6:30  p.m.  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  Registration  is  required  at 
Ext.  53170  or  eventrsvp@ 
uoguelph.ca.  Monetary  and  food 
donations  will  be  accepted,  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  food  bank. 


Historians  Sweep  Awards 

Annual  College  of  Arts  awards  honour  three  top  teachers 


The  Department  of  History 
scored  a hat  trick  when  this 
year’s  College  of  Arts  Teaching 
Awards  were  presented  Sept.  25.  The 
department  is  home  to  all  three 
winners  — Prof.  Linda  Mahood, 
sessional  instructor  Jennifer  Mac- 
Donald and  PhD  student  Chris 
Tiessen. 

“I  couldn’t  be  prouder  of  these 
three  amazing  teachers,”  says  Prof. 
Terry  Crowley,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History.  “They’re  a credit  to 
the  department,  the  college  and  the 
entire  University.  I’m  also  proud  to 
say  that  this  triple  win  reflects  the 
high  calibre  of  teaching  that  has  long 
been  a tradition  in  the  Department 
of  History.” 

Mahood,  winner  of  the  Faculty 
Teaching  Award,  has  been  uphold- 
ing that  tradition  since  1995,  teach- 
ing both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  the  department. 

“I  believe  every  hard-working 
student  deserves  the  chance  to  suc- 
ceed at  university,”  she  says.  “My  job 
is  not  to  put  obstacles  in  students’ 
way,  but  to  identify  their  strengths, 
abilities  and  aptitudes  and  to  help 
them  see  how  they  might  use  them  in 
their  own  intellectual  and  scholarly 
development.” 

She  says  she  works  hard  to  pres- 
ent “fresh,  original,  well-researched 
and  engaging  lectures.”  And  stu- 
dents appreciate  her  efforts.  Writing 

in  support  of  Mahood’ s nomination, 
one  former  student  described  her  as 
“an  exciting  teacher  to  listen  to  in  a 
lecture  setting  or  talk  with  in  a semi- 
nar. Seven  years  on,  I am  still  trying 
to  answer  questions  raised  while 
taking  her  class.” 

Students  also  praise  her  use  of  her 
own  research  to  make  lectures  more 
interesting. 

“The  students  identify  with  the 
research  process,  even  if  they  aren’t 
all  that  interested  in  the  particular 
topic,”  says  Mahood.  “I  did  oral  his- 
tories of  Scottish  people  who  had 
been  in  reformatories  but  were  now 
elderly,  and  I tell  my  students  about 
the  experience  of  walking  into  those 
homes  and  sitting  down  and  talking 
to  the  people.  I play  them  some  of 
the  interview  tapes,  and  they  can’t 
understand  a word  because  of  the 
strong  Glaswegian  accents.  Under- 
standing what  you  go  through  to  get 
the  information  adds  an  extra 
element  to  their  learning.” 

She  says  it’s  important  to  under- 
stand students’  needs  and  what  they 
expect  from  a lecture. 

“I  find  that  the  students  of  today 
are  more  sophisticated  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  It  takes  a lot  of 
work  to  keep  up  with  their  needs.” 
Her  biggest  rewards?  “When  stu- 
dents get  engaged  in  the  discussion 
and  are  actively  listening  and  partici- 
pating, or  they  come  up  on  a break 
all  excited  about  an  essay  topic,  or 
when  it’s  been  a couple  of  years  since 
they  were  in  your  class  but  they  stop 
you  and  talk  to  you  about  something 
they  remember  from  one  of  your 
lectures.” 

MacDonald  has  been  teaching  at 
U of  G for  only  a year,  but  has  clearly 
made  an  impression. 


The  top  teachers  in  the  College  of  Arts  this  year  are,  from  left.  Prof.  Linda 
Mahood,  PhD  student  Chris  Tiessen  and  instructor  Jennifer  MacDonald. 
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“Her  class  has  been  the  high 
point  of  my  time  at  Guelph  so  far,” 
wrote  one  student  in  support  of 
MacDonald’s  nomination  for  the 
CLA  Award  for  contractually  limited 
faculty. 

“Teaching  is  such  an  important 
part  of  what  we  do  at  the  Univer- 
sity,” she  says.  “Research  is  recog- 
nized and  rewarded  in  many  ways,  so 
it’s  nice  to  have  something  that  rec- 
ognizes the  hard  work  and  effort  that 
goes  into  teaching.” 

For  MacDonald,  one  of  the  re- 
wards of  teaching  is  seeing  students 
make  connections  that  she  hasn’t 
made  herself. 

“They’ll  give  you  a new  perspec- 
tive or  put  a different  spin  on  things. 
Sometimes  you  see  that  on  the  final 
exams  when  people  pull  together 
what  you’ve  been  working  on  for  the 
entire  year.” 

Although  relatively  new  to  teach- 
ing, she  doesn’t  worry  that  her  lec- 
tures will  ever  get  stale  years  down 
the  road. 

“You  can  teach  the  same  course 
over  again,  but  it’s  always  different. 
If  the  students  are  interested  in  some 
aspect  of  the  topic,  you  can  go  off  on 
tangents  as  you  respond  to  what 
they’re  asking  about  or  wanting  to 
discuss.  That’s  a good  thing  — that’s 
what  keeps  it  interesting.” 

MacDonald  says  she  works  hard 
to  keep  up  with  the  breadth  of  mate- 
rial covered  in  her  history  courses 
and  to  find  ways  to  make  it  interest- 
ing for  students. 

Handling  all  the  marking  in  large 
classes  can  be  a challenge,  she  ad- 
mits, but  she  wants  her  students  to 
have  fair  and  useful  evaluations.  And 


that’s  where  graduate  teaching 
assistants  like  Tiessen  come  in,  she 
says. 

“Being  a GTA  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant work,  and  I really  value  them." 

The  valuable  feedback  Tiessen 
provides  to  his  students  was  one  of 
the  reasons  he  received  this  year’s 
GTA  Award.  Nominators  lauded  the 
time  and  effort  he  puts  into  making 
detailed  and  thoughtful  comments 
on  students’  work. 

“When  I write  comments  on  a 
paper,  I have  two  aims  in  mind,"  says 
Tiessen,  who’s  also  a GTA  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music.  “First, 
I want  to  let  students  know  their 
strengths.  I know  from  experience 
that  there’s  nothing  worse  for  a stu- 
dent’s self-confidence  than  receiving 
only  criticism  on  a paper.  Second,  I 
truly  want  them  to  be  able  to  take 
away  their  marked  paper  and  learn 
something  from  the  comments  I’ve 
left.  My  goal  is  to  help  them  write  a 
stronger  paper  next  time.  They’ll  en- 
joy the  higher  mark,  and  I’ll  enjoy 
reading  it.” 

Tiessen  also  believes  strongly  in 
sharing  his  own  research  with  his 
students. 

“Bringing  my  own  work  into  a 
lecture  is  important  for  me  because 
it’s  what  excites  me  and  animates  me 
in  front  of  a class." 

What  does  he  enjoy  most  about 
teaching? 

“I  love  watching  my  students  be- 
come as  excited  about  the  past  as  I 
am.  I love  marking  good  papers, 
having  great  seminar  discussions 
and  having  students  come  up  to  me 
during  or  after  term  to  let  me  know 
that  they  loved  the  course." 


NATIONAL  KUDOS  FOR  MOCCIA 

Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  interim  associ- 
ate vice-president  (research)  agri- 
food and  partnerships  and  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Sciences,  received  a 
National  Research  Award  of  Excel- 
lence at  the  Aquaculture  Associa- 
tion of  Canada’s  annual  meeting  in 
Edmonton.  The  award  recognizes 
outstanding  research  contributions 
to  aquaculture  in  Canada. 


U OF  G STUDENT  RECEIVES 
INAUGURAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

First-year  biomedical  sciences  stu- 
dent John  Trask  of  Dartmouth, 
N.S.,  is  one  of  14  Canadian  students 
to  receive  the  first  UCBeyond 
Crohn’s  Disease  and  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis  Scholarships  sponsored  by 
UCB  Pharma  Canada.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  to  students  living 
with  these  diseases. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Skye  Angus,  clerk,  Department  of 
Athletics 

• Susan  Casey,  accounting  clerk, 
University  Centre  administration 

• Kerrie  Heffeman,  receptionist/ 
clerk.  Health  and  Performance 
Centre 


• Natasha  Kenny,  educational 
development  associate,  Teaching 
Support  Services 

• Alan  Miller,  electronic  shop  tech- 
nician, Department  of  Physics 

• Cliff  Morrison,  parking  enforce- 
ment officer.  Parking  Services  and 
Transportation  Planning 

• Alma  Miyakovjc,  lab  technician. 
Animal  Health  Laboratory 


• Edna  Mumford,  secretary, 
Department  of  History 

• Colleen  O’Brien,  OAC  programs 
assistant,  OAC  dean’s  office 


• Uwe  Oehler,  software  manager, 
Department  of  Chemistry. 


Symposium 
to  Honour  Prof 

A CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LIFE  of 
University  professor  emerita 
Nora  Cebotarev,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  who  died  Aug.  12, 
will  be  held  Oct.  14  from  1 to  4 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Family, 
friends,  colleagues  and  former 
students  will  share  reflections  on 
her  life,  and  a tree  will  be  dedicated 
in  her  memory.  To  attend,  RSVP  to 
celebratingnora@hotmail.com. 

On  Oct.  15,  an  academic  sym- 
posium in  honour  of  Cebotarev, 
who  taught  at  U of  G from  1970  to 
1993,  runs  from  9 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
in  Room  1713  of  OVC’s  Learning 
Centre.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
“Gender,  Households  and  the  En- 
vironment." For  more  details, 
visit  www.nora-cebotarev.org. 


In  Memoriam 

Young-Ja  (Cecilia)  Paik,  a techni- 
cian in  Laboratory  Services  who 
had  been  employed  with  U of  G 
since  1997,  died  Sept.  22.  She  is 
survived  by  her  brother,  Nak  Won, 
and  sisters,  Nak  In,  Nak  Chon,  Soo 
Ja  and  Nak  Kyung. 
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board  of  eovernors 

Construction  Projects  Get  Go-Ahead 


At  its  Oct.  4 meeting,  Board  of  Governors 
approved  construction  of  a large-animal  isolation 
hospital  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  a new 
Centre  for  Bioproducts  Discovery  and  Development. 

The  $5.6-million  large-animal  facility  is  part  of  Phase 
1 of  O VC’s  long-term  redevelopment  plan,  which  was 
approved  in  principle  by  the  board  in  2004.  The  plan  also 
includes  the  eventual  construction  of  a pathobiology/ 
animal  health  laboratory.  A tunnel  extension  to  support 
the  new  lab  has  already  been  completed,  along  with 
other  infrastructure  improvements  for  Phase  1. 

Funds  for  the  project  are  coming  from  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments. 

The  Bioproducts  Discovery  and  Development  Cen- 
tre will  be  the  hub  of  the  University’s  bioproducts 
research,  a fast-growing  field  that  focuses  on  using  agri- 
cultural crops  to  develop  novel  products  for  industrial 


uses  ranging  from  car  parts  and  fuel  to  building  materi- 
als. The  $2.2-million,  2,000-square-foot  centre  will  be  an 
addition  to  the  south  side  of  the  Crop  Science  Building. 
Half  of  the  funds  for  the  new  facility  have  already  been 
raised,  and  the  balance  is  to  be  raised  over  the  next  five 
years. 

In  other  business,  B of  G approved  the  audited  finan- 
cial statements  for  both  U of  G and  the  University  of 
Guelph-H  umber  and  received  a fundraising  update 
from  Joanne  Shoveller,  vice-president  (alumni  affairs 
and  development).  The  board  was  also  advised  of  the 
elections  under  way  as  part  of  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation’s normal  fall  by-elections  to  fill  a vacant  under- 
graduate seat  on  the  board.  Romesh  Hettiarachchi, 
acclaimed  in  student  elections  in  the  spring,  submitted 
his  resignation  in  late  August.  The  student  by-elections 
will  be  held  this  month. 


Wallin  Attends  First  Senate  as  Chancellor 


The  first  Senate  meeting  of  the  academic  year  was 
also  a first  for  the  University’s  new  chancellor, 
Pamela  Wallin.  In  an  address  to  senators,  she  expressed 
her  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
chancellor  and  commended  Guelph  on  its  ability  to 
combine  education  and  research  with  real-world  issues. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomed  new  and  re- 
turning senators  and  noted  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 


semester  so  far.  These  included  a highly  successful  Ori- 
entation Week  and  a long-awaited  win  against  Western 
at  the  Homecoming  football  game.  He  also  talked  about 
the  provincial  election  and  the  lack  of  attention  directed 
towards  funding  for  post-secondary  education.  He  said 
he  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  to  help  raise  the  issue  of  post-secondary 
funding  and  keep  it  on  the  political  agenda. 


Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic),  told  Senate  that  U of  G’s  total  enrolment 
will  likely  be  on  target  for  this  semester  with  some  4,400 
undergraduate  students  accepting  offers  this  fall.  With 
the  bulge  from  the  double  cohort  having  graduated  in 
June,  there  will  be  slightly  fewer  undergraduates  in  total 
at  Guelph  this  year.  She  said  entry  targets  were  exceeded 
at  Guelph-Humber,  which  is  also  good  news.  Graduate 
numbers  will  likely  be  close  to  target  as  well,  although 
the  finalized  numbers  for  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
I uate  students  won’t  be  reported  until  Nov.  1,  she  said. 

1 T\\e  ■ptovosl  vYva.nV.ed  departments  and  scVvocAs  tor  vYverr 
efforts  to  meet  the  graduate  targets. 

I In  Senate  business,  a motion  to  begin  regular  fall 
classes  on  the  Thursday  of  Orientation  Week  instead  of 
the  following  Monday  was  passed  after  much  debate. 

Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  chair  of  the  Board  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies  (BUGS),  said  the  issue  was  first  raised  last 
year  by  faculty  concerned  about  the  amount  of  class  time 
being  lost  on  Thanksgiving  Monday,  especially  for  those 
students  who  were  missing  a three-hour  class.  It  was  also 
raised  by  Student  Affairs,  which  pointed  out  that  re- 
search shows  it’s  important  to  involve  students  earlier  in 


academic  work  to  ensure  their  success. 

The  majority  of  Ontario  universities  have  60  days  of 
classes,  whereas  Guelph  has  59.  Beginning  regular  classes 
on  the  Thursday  after  Labour  Day  will  give  U of  G stu- 
dents 60  days  of  classes  and  an  extra  study  day  at  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

Atkinson  noted  that  the  BUGS  recommendation  was 
a balanced  one  to  ensure  the  number  of  class  days  while 
preserving  the  days  for  revision  between  the  end  of  class 
and  exams  and  the  number  of  days  required  to  mark  ex- 
ams before  submitting  final  grades  for  posting.  In  this 

v*ay,  students  can  receive  *Y\c\r  marks  before  winter 

commencement. 

Student  senators  mounted  a number  of  arguments 
against  the  motion,  including  the  need  for  a full  week  for 
first-year  students  to  orient  themselves  and  for  younger 
students  to  acclimatize  to  university.  They  also  noted  the 
strength  and  commitment  of  the  orientation  team  pro- 
gramming, and  said  starting  classes  on  Thursday  means 
all  students  would  have  to  end  summer  jobs  earlier. 

In  the  end,  the  motion  passed  with  a narrow  major- 
ity, with  students,  faculty  and  staff  voting  on  both  sides 
of  the  debate. 
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Decision-Making 
IT  Framework  to 
Guide  Priorities 

Portfolio  Management  Office  will  provide  oversight 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G IS  IMPLEMENTING  an 
enhanced  decision-making 
framework  to  guide  its  information 
technology  investments  and  pri- 
orities. 

What  will  the  new  IT  governance 
process  mean  to  most  U of  G em- 
ployees? On  the  surface  — nothing. 
Most  people  won’t  notice  anything 
different  in  their  daily  work  fives  in 
terms  of  their  computers,  software, 
e-mail  or  telephone  service,  says 
chief  information  officer  Mike 
Ridley.  But  the  IT  decision  frame- 
work really  does  affect  everyone,  and 
in  a positive  way,  he  says. 

In  short,  it  will  help  ensure  that 
Guelph’s  major  IT  investments  and 
initiatives  are  the  best  decisions  pos- 
sible, ranging  from  making  the  most 
efficient  choices  to  ensuring  that  IT 
priorities  are  on  track  to  achieving 
the  University’s  larger  goals,  he  says. 

The  framework  will  also  make 
certain  that  decisions  are  co- 
ordinated and  consistent.  Previ- 
ously, IT  purchases  were  informal 
and  fragmented,  with  units,  depart- 
ments and  colleges  often  doing 
things  differently. 

“Wc’rc  not  replacing  local  deci- 

sion-making,”  says  Ridley.  “It’s 
more  about  enabling  informed  deci- 
sion-making and  putting  it  in  a Uni- 
versity-wide context.” 

The  framework  also  includes 
processes  for  measuring  IT’s  per- 
formance and  ensuring  that  users’ 
wants  and  needs  are  taken  into 
account. 

An  integral  component  is  the 
creation  of  a Portfolio  Management 
Office  (PMO),  to  be  directed  by 
Doug  Badger.  “This  office  is  really 
the  glue  that  wifi  keep  everything  to- 
gether,” says  Ridley. 

The  PMO’s  purpose  is  to  co-or- 
dinate the  framework  and  assist 
those  involved.  This  includes  docu- 


menting the  impact  and  value  of  IT 
decisions,  providing  oversight  to 
those  involved  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process,  and  tracking  the  big  pic- 
ture in  terms  of  current  and  future 
projects. 

The  framework’s  other  major 
objectives  are: 

• understanding  the  value  and  im- 
pact of  IT  investments; 

• ensuring  that  decisions  are  trans- 
parent and  supported; 

• identifying  and  mitigating  risks; 

• recognizing  opportunities  for  im- 
proved IT  utilization;  and 

• establishing  and  sustaining  effec- 
tive IT  policies. 

“At  its  core,  the  IT  decision 
framework  is  about  decisions  and 
responsibility  — clarifying  who  de- 
cides what  and  how,  and  who  is  ac- 
countable for  what  decisions,”  says 
Badger. 

The  framework  includes  a new 
University  IT  steering  committee, 
which,  among  other  things,  will  ar- 
ticulate strategic  directions  for  IT 
systems  and  services,  set  expecta- 
tions for  the  use  of  IT,  guide  funding 
and  evaluations,  and  make  decisions 
about  large-scale  investments. 

There’s  also  a reconstituted  In- 
formation Services  Council,  made 
up  of  people  from  across  campus 
who  have  IT  accountability  from  ac- 
ademic and  administrative  areas. 
This  group  will  recommend,  inform 
and  advocate  on  enterprise  IT  issues. 

“It’s  really  important  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  make  effective  IT  decisions 
and  investments,”  says  president 
Alastair  Summerlee.  “The  new 
framework  is  the  means  to  make  this 
happen,  and  it’s  critical  to  ensuring 
that  our  IT  decisions  meet  core 
strategies  and  priorities.” 

Information  about  the  decision 
framework,  IT  governance  and  the 
PMO  office  is  available  online  at 
www.cio.uoguelph.ca. 


Memo  of  Understanding 
on  CLA  Faculty  Signed 


The  University  administration 
and  the  U of  G Faculty  Asso- 
ciation have  signed  a memorandum 
of  understanding  that  recognizes  the 
continuous  service  of  15  long-term 
contractually  limited  faculty  mem- 
bers through  conversion  of  their 
appointments  to  regular  faculty 
status. 


“We  are  very  pleased  that  the 
parties  have  continued  the  positive 
working  relationship,  enabling  an 
agreement  that  was  reached  prior  to 
the  certification  process  to  continue 
to  unfold  in  such  a collegial  and  mu- 
tually respectful  manner  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  individual  faculty,”  says 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso. 
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Getting  Students  on  the  Write  Track 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  THINGS  you 
notice  on  Kim  Garwood’s 
desk  in  the  U of  G Library’s  Learning 
Commons  is  a copy  of  Eats,  Shoots 
and  Leaves,  the  bestselling  book  by 
punctuation  stickler  Lynne  Truss. 
But  don’t  get  the  wrong  idea.  There's 
more  to  Garwood’s  new  job  as  a 
writing  consultant  with  the  library’s 
Writing  Services  than  reminding 
students  about  their  ps  and  qs,  er,  p’s 
and  q’s. 

Students  often  think  all  they  need 
is  a quick  proofreading  or  copy  edit- 
ing once-over,  she  says.  But  more  of- 
ten, the  discussion  involves  more 
fundamental  issues,  including  clari- 
fying just  what  instructors  are  ex- 
pecting from  an  assignment  and 
how  students  might  straighten  out 
and  reorder  tangled  ideas. 

“The  basis  of  good  writing  is  clear 
thinking,”  says  Garwood.  “A  lot  of 
the  time,  our  work  is  helping  stu- 
dents make  the  connection  between 
thinking  and  putting  that  thinking 
on  the  page.” 

She  started  her  new  job  at  her 
alma  mater  this  fall.  She’s  one  of  four 
consultants  in  the  Learning  Com- 
mons — including  her  unit's  super- 
visor — who  help  students  with 
writing  assignments.  That  appoint- 
ment-only service  is  complemented 
by  a year-old  drop-in  service  called 
Writing  Central,  staffed  by  graduate 
students.  Those  assistants  may  refer 
their  own  clients  to  a consultant  as 
well.  (A  Priority  Investment  Fund 
grant  paid  for  both  Garwood’s  job 
and  Writing  Central.) 


“The  basis  of  good  writing  is  dear  thinking,”  says  Kim  Garwood,  a writing  consultant  with  the  U of  G Library’s 
Writing  Services.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Including  visits  to  the  centre’s 
undergraduate  writing  peers,  Writ- 
ing Services  saw  more  than  2,300 
students  last  winter  for  consulta- 
tions and  workshops. 

Garwood’s  job  involves  helping 
students  think  about  their  writing 
and  the  goals  of  a particular  assign- 
ment. Often,  she  ends  up  diagnosing 
what  a student  is  doing  wrong  and 
helping  him  or  her  focus  on  the  the- 
sis and  sub-points  of  an  essay. 

The  writing  consultants  don’t 
help  students  with  the  actual  content 
of  an  essay,  she  adds.  Instead,  they 


serve  as  sample  readers,  reflecting 
back  the  written  arguments  to  help 
the  students  see  flaws  and  gaps. 

Beyond  a tune-up  or  repair  ser- 
vice, a writing  consultant  can  help 
students  learn  their  subject  more 
fully,  says  Garwood. 

“Writing  is  such  an  important 
part  of  the  academic  experience.  It 
enriches  learning  — it’s  not  just  a 
way  for  people  to  evaluate  you.  It’s  a 
way  to  reflect  on  what  you’ve 

learned." 

Only  later  does  the  discussion  get 
to  matters  of  style  and  the  Truss- 


esque  details.  Garwood  hopes  she’s 
able  to  help  student  writers  find  their 
voice  and  enliven  their  arguments, 
even  within  the  most  tightly  con- 
strained assignments. 

“All  writing  is  creative  writing," 
she  says. 

Along  with  the  other  consultants 
in  her  department,  Garwood  also 
presents  writing  seminars  and  work- 
shops on  campus.  She  works  with 
instructors  on  curriculum  develop- 
ment, Including  recommending 
ways  to  include  writing  in  various 
courses. 


She  also  co-ordinates  today’s  sta- 
ble of  undergraduate  writing  peers, 
still  the  front  line  for  first-year 
students  looking  for  help. 

Garwood  says  her  strengths  in- 
clude being  able  to  listen  to  students 
and  to  understand  something  of 
their  struggles.  It  also  helps  to  love 
writing  and  reading.  She  cultivated 
those  traits  as  an  English  major  here 
at  U of  G from  1994  to  1998.  For  the 
last  two  years  of  her  degree,  she  was  a 
peer  helper  in  the  writing  centre. 

“Being  a peer  helper  . . . was  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  being  at  univer- 
sity," she  says.  “It’s  a good  feeling  to 
help  someone  who’s  anxious  and 
having  trouble  seeing  all  parts  of  the 
paper  clearly.” 

After  graduating,  she  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  language  and  pro- 
fessional writing  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  Moving  to  Toronto,  she 
became  a research  associate  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  a 
newsletter  editor  for  the  University 
Health  Network. 

Garwood  grew  up  in  Sarnia  read- 
ing Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  and 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder.  These  days,  the 
self-described  library  fanatic  is  read- 
ing Lullabies  for  Little  Criminals  by 
Heather  O’Neill  and  Robertson 
Davies’  Deptford  trilogy. 

Those  titles  are  at  home.  Close  at 
hand  in  the  office  is  indispensable  if 
more  utilitarian  fare,  including  not 
only  Truss  but  also  the  Prentice  Hal! 
Reference  Guide  to  Grammar  and  Us- 
age,  MLA  Handbook.,  'covAcVs 
Modem  English  Usage  and  Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary. 


Whole  Lotta  Shakin’  Goin’  On 


Human  health  researchers  join  forces  with  stats  experts  in  studies  to  improve  work  lives  of  heavy-equipment  operators 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

They’ve  looked  at  the  heavy 
machinery.  Now  it’s  time  to 
bring  in  the  heavy  number 
crunchers.  Under  a recently  funded 
project,  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  (HHNS)  have 
enlisted  U of  G statisticians  in  studies 
designed  to  ease  the  work  lives  of 
heavy-equipment  operators  in 
mining,  forestry  and  construction. 

Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  HHNS,  has 
studied  whole-body  vibrations  expe- 
rienced by  workers  while  operating 
heavy  machinery.  These  potentially 
harmful  vibrations  affect  an  esti- 
mated six  per  cent  of  Canadian 
workers.  He  hopes  to  reduce  work- 
ers’ risk  of  developing  lower  back 
pain  and  other  problems  such  as  her- 
niated discs,  neck  and  shoulder  pain. 


and  intestinal  upset. 

Dickey  has  teamed  up  with  Prof. 
Peter  Kim,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, to  analyze  numerous  dump 
trucks’  worth  of  data  collected  in  the 
field  and  in  Dickey’s  robot-equipped 
lab.  With  a one-year  grant  from  the 
Workplace  Safety  and  Insurance 
Board  — the  most  recent  funding 
Dickey  has  received  from  the  agency 
— the  Guelph  researchers  expect  to 
learn  more  about  harmful  forces  and 
improve  international  labour  stan- 
dards to  reduce  risk  of  injury  among 
equipment  operators. 

“We’re  taking  people  and  basi- 
cally putting  them  into  a harsh  envi- 
ronment,” says  Dickey.  “It’s 
reasonable  to  be  doing  everything  we 
can  to  protect  them.” 

Current  international  standards 
developed  in  the  late  1980s  involve 
only  three  axes  of  motion:  up  and 


down,  side  to  side,  and  straight  back 
and  forth.  But  those  movements 
show  only  half  of  what’s  going  on  in- 
side that  machine  cab. 

During  the  past  two  years,  Dickey 
and  his  research  associates  have  also 
collected  information  on  three  kinds 
of  rotational  movements:  yaw  (turn- 
ing around  a vertical  axis),  pitch 
(tilting  forward  and  back)  and  roll 
(tilting  from  side  to  side).  Those 
movements  all  affect  accelerations 
along  the  spine  and  how  those  forces 
are  transmitted  or  absorbed. 

Double  the  number  of  types  of 
motion,  he  says,  and  you  get  a more 
sophisticated  computer  model  and  a 
dearer  picture  of  potential  injuries. 
But  you  also  get  more  — and  more 
complicated  — data.  Enter  the  statis- 
ticians. 

Maia  Lesosky,  a PhD  student  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 


Statistics,  will  apply  a method  devel- 
oped in  Kim’s  lab  to  analyze  those 
numbers.  Their  model  of  relation- 
ships between  variables  is  ideal  for 
studying  linear  and  rotational  forces 
jouncing  a machine  operator  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  She  says  the  model 
might  also  help  in  other  health  appli- 
cations, such  as  more  accurate 
reading  of  3-D  diagnostic  images. 

“I  like  taking  data  — numbers, 
measurements  — and  finding  some 
information  there  that’s  relevant  in 
some  way  to  somebody,"  says 
Lesosky,  who  studied  math  at 
Guelph  for  her  undergraduate  de- 
gree and  did  a master’s  in  statistics. 

At  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Re- 
search Institute  in  Toronto,  she  used 
stats  to  study  the  transmission  of  dis- 
eases such  as  bacterial  infection  and 
HIV-AIDS.  She  worked  on  a study  of 
vitamin  D and  breast  cancer  that  was 


instrumental  in  leading  the  Cana-  , 
dian  Cancer  Society  this  year  to  rec- 
ommend  higher  vitamin  D intake  to 
reduce  cancer  risk. 

Dickey  plans  to  continue  studies 
in  his  lab,  using  a specially  designed 
robot  that  mimics  the  machine  oper- 
ator’s rock-and-roll  environs.  He 
says  companies  and  unions  alike  are 
keen  to  use  better  equipment  designs 
to  improve  worker  health  and  safety. 

"Everybody’s  concerned  about 
trying  to  reduce  the  risk  of  injury  to  i 
workers,”  says  Dickey,  whose  re-  i 
search  also  involves  Prof.  Michele  ! 
Oliver,  Engineering,  and  collabora- 
tors in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

HHNS  master’s  student  Brian 
Mangan  says  few  people  grasp  just 
how  risky  the  equipment  operator’s 
job  is.  One  exception  is  his  father,  a 
construction  worker.  “He  thinks  this 
work  is  very  relevant,”  says  Mangan. 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast  and  mould  micro-organisms  in 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria  on  upholstered  furniture  « * contaminants 

STEAMATIC.  * Lower  ener%y cos,s 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic!  Call  Us  519-836-734Q 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• Remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

• Remove  mildew,  mould  and  bacteria  in  air 
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2007  PRESIDENT’S  & CH 


Fourteen  award  recipients  bring  academic  accolades , inter) 


The  Lincoln  Alexander  Chancellor’s  Scholarships 
and  the  President’s  Scholarships  are  presented 
annually  to  students  of  academic  distinction  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  their  schools  and 
their  communities  and  demonstrate  the  potential  to 
become  leaders  in  society. 

First  awarded  in  1987,  the  President’s  Scholarships 
are  the  University’s  most  prestigious  entrance  awards 
and  provide  $20,000  each  over  four  years. 

The  Chancellor’s  Scholarships  were  established  in 
2002  to  honour  chancellor  emeritus  Lincoln 
Alexander,  a former  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario, 
on  his  80th  birthday.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  who  are  aboriginal,  persons  with  a disability 
or  members  of  a racialized  minority,  and  are  intended 
to  enhance  student  diversity  at  U of  G. 

A faculty  mentor  in  each  scholar’s  discipline  of 
study  serves  as  an  academic  adviser  and  career 
counsellor  throughout  the  student’s  undergraduate 
program.  As  they  advance  through  their  degree 
programs,  the  scholarship  recipients  often  become 
mentors  themselves  or  peer  helpers  who  help  younger 
students  in  particularly  difficult  courses. 

The  scholarship  program  provides  regular  staff 
support  to  encourage  scholars  to  develop  their 
potential  as  student  leaders  and  to  provide 
information  about  international  study,  advanced 
degrees  and  other  opportunities.  Invariably,  these 
students  form  a strong  social  network  that  for  some 
may  be  the  most  memorable  part  of  the  program. 

Recipients  of  both  the  Chancellor’s  and  President’s 
Scholarships  were  honoured  Sept.  4 at  a luncheon 
hosted  by  president  AJastair  Summerlee  and 
Alexander.  The  event  also  recognized  the  contribu- 
tions of  faculty  mentors  and  major  donors  to  the 
scholarship  program. 

Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor’s  Scholars 

Monique  Miller 

Branksome  Hall 
Toronto 

Monique  was  both  an 
honour  student  and  a 
student  leader  at  Branksome 
Hall,  serving  as  head  prefect  in 
her  last  year.  She  represented 
her  school  in  debating  tournaments,  a regional  world 
affairs  conference  and  a provincial  Model  United 
Nations  Assembly.  For  more  than  two  years,  she 
volunteered  at  a Saturday  morning  program  at  her 
former  elementary  school  and  was  a mathematics 
tutor  in  another  after-school  program.  She  also 
travelled  to  Queenstown,  South  Africa,  with  an 
outreach  project  to  introduce  a reading  buddy  system 
in  a school  there. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Nonita  Yap,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 

Nirmal  Shah 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
Collegiate  Institute 
North  York 

Nirmal  immigrated  to 
Canada  just  before 
entering  high  school,  but  he  has 
excelled  academically  while 
adjusting  to  the  Canadian  lifestyle,  becoming  a leader 
in  his  school  and  a volunteer  in  the  community.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  environmental  science  and 
was  a school  leader  for  the  Ontario  Envirothon  teams, 


participated  in  a number  of  science  contests  and  won 
many  events  in  high  school  Olympics  hosted  at  various 
universities.  Last  year,  he  was  one  of  only  28  students 
in  the  province  to  attend  the  Ontario  Science  Centre 
school  and  was  awarded  the  Toronto  Biotechnology 
Initiative  Award. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Warren  Stiver,  Engineering 

Yvonne  Yan  Yun 
Su 

Dr.  John  M.  Denison 
Secondary  School 
Newmarket 

When  Yvonne  learned 
that  her  high  school  did 
not  have  a recycling  program, 
she  started  an  environmental  club  and  led  it  far 
beyond  recycling  to  hosting  community  awareness 
campaigns  and  performing  at  other  schools.  She 
worked  with  the  environmental  organization  Green 
Street,  attended  a national  youth  conference  on 
climate  change  and  appeared  on  the  TVOntario  series 
Skooled.  Yvonne  is  a top  scholar  who  tutored  younger 
students  and  served  on  the  planning  committee  for  a 
York  Region  equity  conference.  She  also  worked  in  her 
family’s  restaurant  business. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Claudia  Wagner- Riddle,  Land 
Resource  Science 

President’s  Scholars 
Warren  Dodd 

Stouffville  District 
Secondary  School 
Stouffville 

Warren  was  the  top 
student  in  his  class  and 
someone  willing  to  take  the  kind 
of  risk  that  fosters  growth  in  the 
classroom.  He  served  as  a peer  mediator  to  help 
resolve  student  conflicts  at  his  school  and  participated 
in  a program  designed  to  foster  leadership  skills  in  the 
student  body.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  senior 
band  and  basketball  team.  Warren  has  worked  as  a 
tutor  for  children  with  disabilities  and  as  a camp 
counsellor  with  disadvantaged  kids.  These  jobs  helped 
pay  his  way  to  Uganda,  where  he  volunteered  with  a 
crew  building  a community  centre  for  AIDS  orphans. 
Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Sally  Humphries,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Rachel  Driscoll 

Chatham  Kent 
Secondary  School 
Chatham 

Rachel  is  respected  by  her 
peers  for  her  academic 
achievements  and  her  sense  of 
fair  play  and  mature  leadership 
qualities.  She  graduated  first  in  her  class  and  was 
president  of  the  Student  Athletic  Association  and 
captain  of  several  athletics  teams,  including  basketball 
and  hockey.  Her  hockey  career  began  outside  of 
school,  where  she  eventually  played  for  two  years  in 
the  provincial  Women’s  Hockey  League  and  captained 
the  local  Midget  AA  team.  Rachel  also  contributed  to 
the  community  as  a tutor  with  the  Learning 
Disabilities  Association  and  as  soccer  coach  at  her 
former  elementary  school. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences 


President  Alastair  Summerlee  poses  with  this  year’s  scholarship  recipients. 


Alisha  Fernandes 

Patrick  Fogarty  Catholic 
Secondary  School 
Orillia 

Alisha  is  motivated  by  faith, 
family  and  friends  to  use 
her  talents  to  help  others.  She 
wants  to  become  a doctor  and 
spent  the  summer  working  as  a pharmacy  assistant 
and  volunteering  at  the  Orillia  Soldiers’  Memorial 
Hospital.  Among  her  achievements:  a pilgrimage  to 
Germany  for  World  Youth  Day  2005,  receiving  the 
Governor  General’s  Gold  Medal  for  top  marks  in  her 
graduating  class,  being  selected  twice  to  be  a member 
of  the  National  Concert  Band  of  Canada  and  being 
named  Young  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Orillia 
Business  Women’s  Association. 

Mentor:  Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs) 


Melina  Found 

Peterborough  Collegiate 
and  Vocational  School 
Peterborough 

In  addition  to  being  a studei 
of  academic  distinctio 
Melina  served  as  a role  mod 
for  her  peers  through  h 
commitment  to  helping  other 
promote  environmental  aw z 
interest  in  her  school’s  arts  < 
fundraisers  for  the  Youth  En 
community  and  presented  wo 
She  has  also  volunteered  outs 
and  Sierra  Leone.  A natural  It 
Melina  represented  her  scho< 
Hague  International  Model  Ui 
Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  John 
Music 


President’s  Scholai 


The  President’s  Scholarships  acknowledge  stu- 
dent achievement  but  also  honour  these 
distinguished  U of  G leaders  and  supporters  whose 
vision  and  generosity  helped  launch  these  awards. 

Richard  “Dick”  Brown 

A President’s  Scholarship  funded  by  Patrick  Lett, 
B.Sc.  ’71  and  M.Sc.  ’75,  honours  the  leadership 
qualities  demonstrated  by  the  late  Dick  Brown, 
football  coach  and  staff  member  in  the  Department  of 
Athletics  from  1968  to  1988. 

Cecil  H.  Franklin  and  Ingrid  Franklin 

Cecil  Franklin,  H.D.Sc.  ’88,  a former  chair  of  Board  of 
Governors,  is  recognized  for  his  volunteer 
contributions  to  the  University  and  for  the  financial 
support  received  from  him  and  his  wife,  Ingrid. 


Charles  S.  Humphrey 

A gift  from  the  estate  of  Chark 
president  of  Hart  Chemical  ( 
and  a longtime  friend  of 
supported  the  President’s  Scht 

Jack  R.  Longstaffe 

The  President’s  Scholarship  « 
enriched  by  a bequest  from  Ja< 
executive  with  Renfrew  Electri 
Toronto  and  a friend  of  the  Ui 

Dr.  Burton  C.  Matthews 

A President’s  Scholarship  h< 
Matthews,  BSA  ’47,  whose  ii 
established  the  awards  progra 
president  of  the  University  of 
1988. 
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lANCELLOR’S  SCHOLARS 

ternational  experiences,  leadership  achievements  to  Guelph 
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John  Kissick,  Fine  Art  and 


Rachel  Green 

Ashbury  College 
Ottawa 

Sitting  on  the  sidelines 
while  recovering  from  a 
hip  injury  didn’t  stop  Rachel 
from  supporting  her  soccer 
team  in  an  off-field  role.  She 
showed  the  same  kind  of  leadership  as  stage  manager 
for  school  musical  productions,  and  worked  for 
several  years  to  help  Ashbury  join  an  international 
high  school  organization.  The  recipient  of  many 
academic  awards,  Rachel  has  used  her  talents  to 
support  the  local  food  bank,  cancer  research  and  other 
humanitarian  projects.  She  has  travelled  to  Thailand 
and  Costa  Rica  to  help  rebuild  a school,  teach  English 
and  work  in  an  orphanage. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  associate 
dean,  College  of  Biological  Science 


Larship  Honourees 


•ey 

Charles  Humphrey,  a former 
nical  Company  Canada  Ltd. 
id  of  the  University,  has 
’s  Scholarship  program. 


Frederick  Metcalf  and  Kathleen  Metcalf 

The  late  Kathleen  and  Fred  Metcalf  were  strong 
supporters  of  U of  G and  endowed  a President’s 
Scholarship.  Fred  Metcalf  was  a board  member  of  the 
University’s  Heritage  Trust  and  had  a distinguished 
career  as  president  of  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd. 


rship  endowment  fund  was 
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Rol-land  Farms  Limited 

President’s  Scholarships  endowed  by  the  share- 
holders of  Rol-land  Farms  Limited  of  Blenheim 
recognize  the  friendship  and  generous  support  of 
Hank,  B.Sc.(Agr.)  ’65;  Peter,  Arthur;  and  Eric,  ADA 
’93,  Vander  Pol  and  their  families. 

Lillian  Stewart  Usher 

A gift  received  in  1990  from  the  estate  of  Lillian 
Stewart  Usher  was  designated  to  support  the 
President’s  Scholarship  program. 


Alexandra 
Liebich 

Nepean  High  School 
Ottawa 

Alexandra  is  motivated  by 
her  own  ability  to 
motivate  others.  She’s  not  just 
an  elite  athlete  but  also  a 
swimming  coach  for  young  children  and  adult 
swimmers,  not  just  a community  volunteer  but  also 
someone  who  organizes  other  volunteers,  and  not  just 
a participant  in  extracurricular  activities  but  also  a 
leader  who  wants  other  students  to  recognize  the  value 
of  participation.  Her  personal  ambitions  are 
influenced  by  having  lived  in  several  developing 
countries  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  her  high  academic 
achievements  are  inspired  by  a desire  to  advance 
human  rights  in  Canada. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic) 


Dima  Saab 

Bayside  Secondary 
School,  Belleville 

Social  justice  is  a priority 
for  Dima,  whose  intel- 
lectual perseverance  has  made 
her  a strong  academic  and  a 
great  supporter  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Stephen  Lewis  Foundation  and  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross.  She  founded  Bayside  Beats  — a 
registered  Free  the  Children  Youth  in  Action  Group — 
and  Theatre  Amnesty,  an  oudet  for  students  to  write 
and  produce  plays  about  contemporary  issues  such  as 
child  exploitation,  sweatshops  and  global  warming. 
Dima  also  helped  new  immigrants  learn  English. 
Somehow,  she  also  found  time  to  participate  in  school 
clubs  and  sports,  and  is  the  coxswain  on  a rowing 
team. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Ann  Wilson,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies 


Sandra 
McCubbin 

Bear  Creek  Secondary 
School,  Barrie 

Sandra  has  gone  to  the  ends 
of  the  Earth  to  investigate 
climate  change.  After  partici- 
pating in  the  2005  Youth 
Climate  Change  Conference  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  she 
earned  a spot  with  the  Students  on  Ice  Antarctic  Youth 
Environmental  Leadership  Expedition  to  Antarctica. 
This  rare  opportunity  deepened  her  passion  for 
science  and  added  to  leadership  skills  developed  at 
Bear  Creek.  In  addition  to  receiving  dozens  of 
academic  awards,  she  has  been  a leadership  force  in  a 
number  of  school  organizations  and  sports  teams.  She 
was  also  a member  of  the  Canadian  Junior  National 
Synchronized  Skating  Team  in  2004  and  2005. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Michael  Ernes,  dean,  College  of 
Biological  Science 


Lauren  Wallace 

Hill  Park  Secondary 
School,  Hamilton 

Self-esteem  and  positive 
feelings  about  oneself  are 
keys  to  much  of  the  com- 
munity service  work  Lauren 
has  undertaken.  She  has 
tutored  other  students,  donated  her  locks  for  wi^sand 
facilitated  self-esteem  workshops  for  young  women. 
She  founded  the  Walk-in  Closet  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  toiletries  for  Hill  Park  students  in  need. 
Graduating  at  the  top  of  her  class,  Lauren  was  active  in 
the  school  band,  student  council  and  fundraising 
events  such  as  the  annual  Terry  Fox  Run.  She  dances 
and  teaches  jazz  and  hip  hop,  and  was  selected  as  one 
of  16  North  American  student  volunteers  to  help  build 
a school  in  Kenya  this  summer. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Donna  Pennee,  associate  dean, 
arts  and  social  sciences 


Erin  Preiss 

Cameron  Heights 
Collegiate  Institute 
Kitchener 

Whether  in  her  role  as  a 
student  trustee  for  the 
Waterloo  Region  District 
School  Board  or  as  an  assistant 
coach  for  Kitchener-Waterloo  Special  Olympics,  Erin 
goes  the  extra  mile.  She  was  also  a member  of  her  high 
school’s  track-and-field  and  cross-country  teams  and 
the  Tri  City  Track  Club,  is  an  accomplished  ballet 
dancer,  and  participated  in  drama  club  and  choir.  Erin 
completed  the  international  baccalaureate  program  at 
Cameron  Heights  and  worked  outside  of  school  as  an 
intern  for  the  Parks  Research  Forum  of  Ontario, 
studying  heritage  conservation  districts. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Elizabeth  Stone,  dean,  Ontario 
Veterinary  College 


Nicholas  Walters 

Erindale  Secondary 
School,  Mississauga 

A key  player  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  his 
high  school  sports  teams,  Nick 
captained  the  basketball,  rugby 
and  football  teams  and  was 
named  MVP  of  all  three.  He  was  twice  a member  of  the 
Ontario  championship  basketball  team  and  was  on  the 
provincial  rugby  team  that  finished  second  in  the 
Canadian  Nationals  in  2006.  Off  the  playing  field,  Nick 
has  an  excellent  academic  record  and  managed  to 
clock  more  than  400  hours  of  volunteer  work.  Most 
notably,  he  raised  almost  $20,000  and  travelled  to 
Kenya  to  help  build  a school  in  memory  of  an  uncle 
who  died  of  cancer. 

Faculty  Mentor:  Prof.  Khosrow  Farahbakhsh, 

Engineering 


President’s  and  Chancellor’s  Scholars  are  nominated  by  their  secondary  school  principals.  The 
application  deadline  is  March  1.  An  information  package  about  the  nomination  process,  along 
with  a nomination  form,  will  be  sent  to  all  Canadian  high  schools  this  fall  for  fall  2008  applicants. 
Additional  information  is  available  from  the  associate  registrar,  Student  Financial  Services,  at 
Ext.  56032,  or  by  visiting  the  U of  G website  at  www.uoguelph.ca. 
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Prof.  Elizabeth  Finnis  travelled  to  India  three  times  for  her  PhD  research. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Weathering  Change 

Declining  rainfall  affects  farmers’  crop  choices  in  India 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

IS  climate  change  a real  issue? 

That’s  a question  that  some 
continue  to  debate,  but  the  real 
answer  may  lie  in  the  stories  of 
people  living  close  to  the  land. 

Take,  for  example,  the  farmers  in 
the  small  village  in  India  where  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Finnis,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology,  did  research  for  her 
doctoral  dissertation.  Those  farmers 
don’t  follow  international  climate 
change  debates,  but  they  say  they’ve 
seen  local  changes.  Rainfall  patterns 
aren’t  the  same  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  the  food  crops  they  used  to  grow 
for  their  families  just  won’t  grow 
anymore. 

“There  are  no  rainfall  pattern 
data  or  studies  on  the  rainfall  in  this 
particular  area  to  prove  it,”  says 
Finnis,  “but  this  is  what  pretty  much 
all  the  residents  told  me.” 

She  didn’t  set  out  to  talk  about 
rainfall  patterns  and  the  impact  on 
crops  with  the  village  farmers. 

“I  was  interested  in  the  relation- 
ship between  water  resource  man- 
agement and  access  to  food 
originally.  But  I discovered  that 
what  people  really  wanted  to  talk 
about  was  their  change  from  grow- 
ing food  crops  to  growing  a single 
cash  crop  — sweet  cassava.” 

Until  recently,  the  community’s 
residents  grew  millet  varieties  and 
vegetables  for  their  families.  When 
the  rainfall  decreased,  many  of  the 
plants  died  off.  But  sweet  cassava 
(which  is  used  as  a food  starch  and 
thickener  in  a variety  of  foods)  will 
grow  even  without  much  rain. 

Beyond  that,  people  chose  to 
plant  cash  crops  because  the  money 
they  were  paid  could  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  weatherproof  their 
homes,  bring  electrical  power  to 
their  village  and  much  more,  says 
Finnis.  Women,  in  particular,  said 
the  income  from  cash  crops  made 
their  lives  easier  because  they  didn’t 
have  to  spend  as  much  time  harvest- 
ing and  preparing  food  grains  — 
they  could  buy  rice  ready  to  cook. 
“This  shows  how  these  farmers 


make  decisions  based  on  what  their 
families  need  and  on  their  under- 
standing of  the  world,”  says  Finnis. 

For  her  PhD  studies,  she  trav- 
elled to  India  for  three  extended  re- 
search visits,  the  longest  one  for  six 
months.  It  was  an  experience  far  re- 
moved from  her  childhood  in  North 
Bay  and  her  university  years  spent 
earning  a BA  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity and  an  MA  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  before  returning 
to  Hamilton  to  do  her  PhD.  But  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  country  and  is 
eager  to  return,  she  says. 

“I  made  some  really  good  friends 
in  India.  It’s  hard  to  think  that  I 
can’t  go  back  right  away — 1 hope  to 
find  time  to  go  in  a year  or  so.” 

She  has  more  research  in  mind 
for  when  she  returns,  including  a 
look  at  the  downside  of  the  cash- 
crop  scenario.  The  farmers  in  the 
village  where  she  lived  and  worked 
are  already  identifying  the  problems. 

For  one,  the  families  are  now  eat- 
ing primarily  rice,  and  their  diet 
lacks  the  variety  it  had  when  each 
farmer  grew  vegetables  and  different 
millet  grains.  Another  problem  is 
the  soil  depletion  caused  by  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  sweet  cassava. 
Farmers  are  already  seeing  smaller 
yields  from  the  heavily  used  fields. 
In  addition,  the  single  crop  on  so 
many  farms  makes  it  vulnerable  to 
infestation.  Case  in  point:  the  rap- 
idly spreading  fungus  that  has 
recently  destroyed  many  plants. 

“The  farmers  recognize  that  they 
will  need  to  find  some  alternatives, 
some  solutions  to  the  problems,” 
says  Finnis.  “That’s  where  I am  now 
— I want  to  look  at  how  people  plan 
and  strategize  in  this  situation.” 

Her  interest  in  the  lives  of  farm- 
ers also  affects  how  she  shops  here  in 
Guelph. 

“I  love  to  go  to  farmers'  markets 
and  buy  local  fruit  and  vegetables.  I 
buy  a lot  in  the  summer  and  fall, 
then  can  and  freeze  them  so  I don’t 
have  to  rely  on  produce  from  far 
away.  I think  it’s  important  to  sup- 
port local  farmers.” 


after  hours 


JAN  HALL 

| Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies 
since  2000 

I On  Tuesday  mornings,  Prof.  Jan 
Hall  takes  to  the  airwaves  to  talk 
I about  local  issues  and  initiatives. 

| For  the  past  two  years,  she  has 
| hosted  Royal  City  Rag,  which  airs 
| from  7 to  9 a.m.  on  CRFU. 

I “It’s  a show  about  Guelph,” 
she  says.  “We  talk  about  things 
like  municipal  politics,  commu- 
nity issues,  culture,  arts  and  activ- 
ism.” 

Hall  is  a vocal  activist  herself  and  is  involved  with  a 
number  of  community  organizations,  including  the 
Wellington  Water  Watchers,  a group  dedicated  to  the 
protection,  restoration  and  conservation  of  drinking 
water  in  Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 

Groups  like  this  one  are  among  the  many  grassroots 
agencies  that  share  information  through  Hall’s  show  and 
through  the  Big  Umbrella,  a community  information  ta- 
ble she  runs  every  Saturday  morning  at  the  Guelph 
Farmers’  Market. 

“I  started  it  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  and  it’s  a great 
way  to  network  and  hear  about  issues  that  concern  the 
citizens  of  Guelph.  Sometimes  I even  find  new  guests  for 
my  show  there.” 

Hall  says  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  a wide 
range  of  people  to  discuss  the  things  that  matter  most  to 
them. 

“There’s  a lot  going  on  around  us,  and  we  don’t  al- 
ways know  about  the  decisions  that  are  being  made  on 
our  behalf.  In  my  own  little  way,  I’m  trying  to  encourage 
people  to  get  informed  and  involved.” 


Last  year,  New  York  was  the  departure  point  for  a cruise 
he  took  to  the  Bahamas. 

In  the  fall  and  winter,  a trip  to  New  York  wouldn’t  be 
complete  without  stopping  at  Rockefeller  Center  for  a 
skate  on  the  famous  ice  rink,  he  says. 

“It’s  so  true,  it’s  the  city  that  never  sleeps,”  says 
Tucker,  whose  next  visit  is  slated  for  this  winter.  “The 
holiday  lights  and  decorations  are  spectacular  at  that 
time  of  year.” 

Back  in  Guelph,  he  enjoys  playing  guitar  solo  or  with 
friends. 

"Sometimes  I’ll  play  for  eight  hours,  and  other  times 
it  might  be  15  minutes.  It  all  depends  on  how  I’m  con- 
necting with  the  music  at  the  time.” 

Tucker  is  also  a fan  of  mystery  and  crime  novels  and 
is  currently  reading  A Wicked  Snow  by  Gregg  Olsen. 

RAZVAN  LEUCE 

Second-year  student  in  management 
When  Razvan  Leuce  isn’t  hitting 
the  books,  he’s  writing  one.  In 
early  September,  he  became 
inspired  to  pen  a novel.  Since  then 
he’s  written  70  pages  of  a story  that 
follows  the  lives  of  a married  cou- 
ple whose  relationship  has  hit  the 
rocks  after  28  years. 

Each  day  he  makes  a point  of 
completing  one  page  of  what  he 
expects  will  be  a 350-page  book. 

“It’s  a drama  about  how  each  of  them  is  dealing  with 
separation,”  he  says.  “I’ve  written  short  stories  before 
but  nothing  of  this  length.  I don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  with 
it  when  it’s  finished,  but  I have  nothing  to  lose.  If  any- 
thing, it’ll  be  a great  side  project  and  make  me  a better 


Jan  Hall 


economics 


Razvan  Leuce 


writer.” 


WAYNE  TUCKER 


Arena  operator  in  the  Department  of  Athletics,  joined  the 
University  in  1989 


While  Wayne  Tucker  is  riding 
around  the  twin-pad  arena  on  the 
Zamboni,  he’s  also  planning  his 
next  adventure.  Each  year,  he 
heads  to  New  York  City  to  enjoy 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  “Big 
Apple.” 

He  particularly  enjoys  visiting 
Central  Park,  Chinatown  and 
Manhattan’s  financial  district. 


Wayne  Tucker 


Leuce  moved  to  Canada  from  Romania  four  years 
ago  and  tries  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  can  with  other 
Romanian-Canadians  to  keep  his  language  skills  strong. 

“We  get  together,  hang  out  and  talk.  It’s  important 
because  if  you  don’t  keep  speaking  the  language,  you  lose 
it.” 

When  he  decided  to  attend  U of  G,  he  didn’t  expect  to 

find  many  Romanians  here,  but  oddly  enough,  his 

roommate  in  South  Residences  in  first  year  was  also 
from  his  home  country. 

“Not  only  that  — we  were  from  the  same  city  in 
Romania,  and  we  both  played  rugby.  It  was  totally  unex- 
pected, a nice  surprise.” 


LA  Students  Help  Design 
Child-Care  Centre  Playground 


Project  to  create  safer , more  pleasant  kids’  space  has  roots  in  U of  G class  assignment 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Those  TODDLERS  running  and 
cavorting  outside  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre 
(CCLC)  probably  don’t  know  about 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture nearby.  If  they  did,  they  might 
thank  a class  of  landscape  architec- 
ture students  who  played  an  indirect 
part  in  the  renovations  carried  out  in 
the  youngsters’  outdoor  playground 
this  summer. 

For  a first-year  course  assign- 
ment last  year,  about  40  students 
sketched  ideas  and  explored  design 
principles  as  the  first  step  toward  a 
safer  and  more  esthetically  pleasing 
playground,  says  CCLC  director 
Judy  Callahan,  who  had  approached 
the  school  for  help  in  improving  the 
L-shaped  space  adjacent  to  the  cen- 
tre and  facing  East  Ring  Road. 

Callahan  explains  that  the  play- 
ground used  to  slope  down  from  the 
building.  The  grass  routinely  wore 
away,  leaving  bare  soil  that  turned 


into  mud  during  rain  and  limited 
the  children’s  use  of  the  space. 

In  addition,  heaving  of  the  inter- 
locking brick  near  the  building  en- 
trance posed  a tripping  hazard  and 
made  the  area  difficult  to  navigate  in 
a wheelchair. 

This  summer,  a contractor  filled 
in  the  area  to  level  it  and  built  a 
two-foot-high  wooden  retaining 
wall  at  the  far  end  of  the  playground. 
Physical  Resources  then  laid  new  sod 
over  the  space.  Steps  cut  through  the 
wall  now  lead  to  a lower  terrace  con- 
taining an  enlarged  sand  play  area. 

A chain-link  fence  around  the 
grassed-in  space  provides  greater 
visibility  and  looks  nicer  than  the 
former  wooden  fence,  says  Callahan. 
The  contractor  also  installed  new 
pavers  and  box  planters. 

Funds  for  the  $18,000  project 
came  from  the  CCLC  and  its  parent 
advisory  committee,  Wellington 
County  Child-Care  Services  and 
fundraising,  including  proceeds 
from  a benefit  concert  by  children’s 


author  and  storyteller  Bob  Munsch. 

Callahan  says  the  centre  hopes  to 
acquire  more  funding  to  plant  trees 
and  install  a quiet  activity  area  in  the 
playground. 

The  renovation  project  was  run 
by  a committee  of  CCLC  staff  and 
parents.  The  group  reviewed  the  stu- 
dent designs  from  the  course  taught 
by  sessional  instructor  Stephen 
Fleischauer  before  developing  a final 
design  in  consultation  with  Toronto 
landscape  architect  and  Guelph 
MLA  graduate  Heidi  Campbell. 

Renovation  committee  member 
Maria  Graham  calls  the  end  result  “a 
huge  improvement.” 

Her  two  children  attended  the 
centre  while  she  completed  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  landscape  architec- 
ture last  year,  studying  outdoor  art 
on  university  campuses  with  Prof. 
Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand. 

A total  of  1 1 1 children  aged  three 
months  to  six  years  are  enrolled  at 
the  centre,  which  opened  its  doors  in 
1990. 
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Mennonite  Heritage  Guides  Historian’s  Path 


Chau • in  Mennonite  Studies  at  University  of  Winnipeg  spends  2007/08  academic  year  atUofG 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  Winnipeg  his- 
torian Royden  Loewen  may  be 
a Mennonite,  but  he  wouldn’t  be 
recognized  as  such  by  many  in  the 
Mennonite  community.  He  recalls 
the  time  he  was  in  Boston  to  speak 
on  Mennonite  history  and  came 
upon  a group  of  Old  Order 
Mennonites  — the  women  wearing 
their  traditional  bonnets  and  long 
dresses,  the  men  in  buttoned-up 
white  shirts  and  black  pants  — who 
stood  in  Harvard  Square  singing 
gospel  songs.  To  them,  he  was  just 
another  “worldly”  person. 

Loewen,  who  is  spending  this  ac- 
ademic year  at  Guelph  as  a visiting 
professor  in  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, says  his  research  into  the  jour- 
neys of  “the  plain  people”  has  earned 
him  much  attention,  but  not  likely 
from  the  conservative  branches  of 
the  faith,  whose  members  don’t  typi- 
cally read  academic  works. 

And  don’t  go  looking  for  his 
horse  and  buggy  in  the  parking  lot 
behind  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
You’re  more  likely  to  see  him  locking 
up  his  bicycle. 

“I’m  a progressive  Mennonite," 
he  explains.  “The  traditional  or  Old 
Order  Mennonites  attract  more  at- 
tention because  they  generally  dress 
distinctively  and  reject  some  tech- 
nologies. The  progressives  dress  like 
everyone  else,  attend  university,  go 
into  business  and  drive  cars.” 

Both  types  of  Mennonites  share 
common  ancestors  and  religious  be- 
liefs that  emphasize  pacifism,  a sim- 
ple life  and  following  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  Although  these  beliefs  seem 
quite  acceptable  today,  Mennonites 
were  very  unpopular  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  says  Loewen.  “They 


were  called  cowards  and  yellow-bel- 
lies and  described  as  being  out  of 
touch  with  reality.” 

He  has  been  fascinated  by  his 
Mennonite  heritage  since  he  was  a 
child  on  the  family  farm  in  Mani- 
toba. As  an  adult,  he  farmed  full  time 
with  his  wife  to  support  their  three 
children  while  he  earned  his  PhD  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Winni- 
peg, where  he  now  holds  the  Chair  in 
Mennonite  Studies. 

Here  at  Guelph,  he  is  pursuing  his 
interests  in  both  Mennonite  history 
and  immigration  history,  working 
with  Profs.  Doug  McCalla  and  Cath- 
arine Wilson,  History,  and  Kris 
Inwood,  Economics.  He’s  also  fin- 
ishing up  a book  he’s  co-authoring 
called  Immigrants  in  Prairie  Cities:  A 
History,  to  be  published  by  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press. 

Back  home,  Loewen  balances  his 
academic  work  with  what  he  calls  his 
“hobby”  of  farming.  He  grows  cano- 
la and  wheat  on  300  acres  of  land  his 
grandparents  once  farmed  — a small 
farm  in  his  eyes,  especially  when  he 
compares  it  with  his  brother’s,  which 
has  more  than  1,000  acres. 

“I  love  getting  dirty  and  feeling 
connected  to  my  ancestors,”  he  says. 
“It  makes  a good  counterpoint  to  my 
research  and  teaching  and  writing.” 

The  stories  of  the  Mennonites  are 
a part  of  Canadian  history  that  is  not 
widely  known,  he  says.  For  example, 
one  of  Loewen’s  books  is  about  the 
single  largest  group  ever  to  emigrate 
from  Canada.  It  happened  in  the 
1920s  when  more  than  8,000  Men- 
nonites moved  to  Mexico  and  Para- 
guay because  of  concerns  about 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan’s  new 
education  legislation.  (Loewen’s 
grandparents  also  left  Canada  for 
Mexico  in  1952,  for  similar  reasons.) 


“The  Mennonite  families  were 
concerned  that  their  children  were 
having  to  learn  English  and  were  be- 
coming assimilated  into  society,”  he 
explains.  “They  also  saw  the  schools 
as  being  very  militaristic,  and  they 
didn't  want  any  part  of  that.” 

More  than  200,000  descendants 
of  the  original  8,000  are  now  living  in 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Belize  and 
Bolivia,  although  many  have  also  re- 
turned to  their  ancestral  Canadian 
home,  he  says. 

“The  Mennonites  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today  still  have  this  vague  idea 
that  Canada  was  a ‘bad  place.’  I have 


a lot  of  admiration  for  their  courage 
in  going  to  a new  country  and  for 
their  stubbornness." 

As  a social  and  cultural  historian, 
Loewen  focuses  on  the  everyday  lives 
of  people. 

“I  look  at  history  from  the  bot- 
tom  up.  I think  it 's  especially  impor- 
tant in  looking  at  the  Mennonite 
community.  The  mothers  who  teach 
their  children  and  tell  them  stories 
are  more  influential  in  passing  on 
their  faith  than  the  man  behind  the 
pulpit." 

Another  book  he’s  working  on  is 
an  overall  history  of  Mennonites  in 


North  America,  part  of  a series  cap- 
turing Mennonite  history  around 
the  world.  (Surprisingly,  at  least  to  ; 
those  of  us  who  think  of  Mennonites 
as  North  American  communities 
transplanted  from  European  roots, 
there  are  currently  more  Menno- 
nites in  Africa  than  on  any  other 
continent.) 

As  Mennonites  have  spread  i 
around  the  world,  each  community  ! 
has  faced  its  own  set  of  challenges, 
says  Loewen. 

“In  Africa,  it’s  AIDS  and  chronic 
poverty.  In  North  America,  the  chal- 
lenge is  often  wealth.  How  do  we  stay 
true  to  Christ’s  teachings  when  we 
have  the  highest  level  of  consump- 
tion in  the  world?" 

He  and  his  family  have  found 
their  own  answers  to  that  question,  i 
They  live  in  the  1917  Victorian  house  , 
where  his  wife  grew  up  in  Steinbach, 
a small  city  near  Winnipeg  that  was  1 
founded  by  Mennonites  in  1874  and 
still  has  a largely  Mennonite  popula-  j 
tion,  whose  influence  on  the  com- 
munity remains  strong. 

“Until  recently,  Steinbach  had  a , 
bylaw  that  banned  people  from  cut-  1 
ting  their  grass  on  Sundays,”  says  1 
Loewen.  “The  CBC  made  jokes  I 
about  it  when  the  law  was  finally 
changed.” 

He  sees  his  farm  work  as  another  i 
way  to  keep  his  life  simple  and  con-  i 
nected  to  the  earth.  He  and  his  wife,  j 
Mary  Aim  (.who  is  working,  oi\  her  1 
MA  in  English  at  (J  of  G),  are  also 
runners,  competing  in  half-mara-  \ 
thons  and  marathons. 

In  addition,  Loewen  is  an  avid  cy-  I 
clist.  Back  in  Steinbach,  he  belonged 
to  a biking  club  called  MIT  or  “Men-  ' 
nonites  in  Tights."  He’s  hoping  to 
connect  with  other  biking  enthusi-  , 
asts  during  his  stay  in  Guelph. 


Study  Aims  to  Remove  Barriers  for  Immigrant  Farmers 

! “It  surprises  me  the  number  of  immigrants  who  were  farmers  back  home  or  have  a PhD  in  agriculture  and  are  driving  taxis  in  Toronto” 


I BY  DEI  RDRE  HEALEY 

OKRA,  GREEN  CHILIES,  sweet 
potatoes  and  other  ethnic 
foods  may  soon  be  growing  in  rural 
Ontario,  thanks  to  a research  project 
led  by  U of  G’s  Centre  for  Land  and 
Water  Stewardship  aimed  at 
removing  barriers  for  immigrant 
farmers. 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  director  of  the  cen- 
tre, and  research  assistant  Peter 
Mitchell  have  consulted  with  six  dif- 
ferent immigrant  groups  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area  over  the  past 
year  to  find  out  what’s  preventing 
them  from  continuing  with  the 
farming  life  they  once  had  in  their 
home  country. 

“It  surprises  me  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  were  farmers  back 
home  or  have  a PhD  in  agriculture 
and  are  driving  taxis  in  Toronto,” 
says  Hilts.  “They  would  like  to  con- 
tinue farming  here,  even  if  it’s  part 
time,  but  they  can’t  afford  to  buy 
land.  As  a result,  Canada’s  multi-eth- 
nicity is  not  reflected  in  what’s  being 


grown  in  the  province.” 

This  project  is  also  targeted  at  re- 
moving barriers  for  younger  people 
interested  in  farming,  and  Hilts  and 
Mitchell  are  currently  working  in 
partnership  with  FarmStart,  a 
non-profit  organization  aimed  at 
providing  initial  training  and  sup- 
port for  would-be  new  farmers.  It’s 
led  by  U of  G geography  graduate 
student  Christie  Young. 

“We’re  starting  to  see  young  ur- 
ban people  wanting  to  learn  to  farm 
and  grow  organic  vegetables,  but 
they  don’t  have  access  to  training  or 
farmland,”  says  Hilts.  “With  the 
number  of  farms  and  farmers  declin- 
ing along  with  the  amount  of  farm- 
land, it’s  important  to  create 
opportunities  for  a new  generation 
of  ethnically  diverse  farmers  and 
young  farmers,  including  children  of 
current  farmers.” 

As  a result  of  their  research,  the 
Friends  of  the  Greenbelt  Foundation 
recently  awarded  $400,000  to  help 
establish  a training  farm  in  Ontario’s 
greenbelt.  This  farm  will  allow  immi- 
grant farmers  to  try  their  hand  at 


growing  foods  indigenous  to  their 
home  country  in  the  Canadian  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  give  young  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  profes- 
sion. A second  training  farm  span- 
ning 20  hectares  is  close  to  being 
finalized  near  Brampton. 

Hilts  and  Mitchell  have  also  re- 
ceived financial  support  from  the 
George  Metcalf  Foundation,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Management  Institute,  the 
Laidlaw  Foundation  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Adaptation  Council. 

As  part  of  the  ongoing  project, 
Hilts,  Mitchell  and  Young  are  also 
working  to  find  solutions  to  other 
barriers  facing  immigrant  farmers. 
These  include  insufficient  lease  term 
agreements  for  rented  land;  diffi- 
culty in  getting  loans  to  start  farming 
enterprises;  lack  of  a unified  farming 
community  among  immigrants;  un- 
familiarity  with  Ontario  agriculture; 
lack  of  practical  education,  training 
and  business  planning;  and  lack  of 
resources  being  put  towards  research 
on  growing  and  marketing  ethnic 
crops  in  the  province. 

Project  researchers  are  currently 


investigating  what  crops  immigrant 
groups  would  like  to  see  grown  in 
Ontario  that  are  currently  being  im- 
ported, as  well  as  which  ethnic  crops 
are  becoming  more  popular  with  the 
general  population,  said  Hills. 

A recent  public  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted by  Environics  found  that 
one-third  of  Ontarians  have  in- 
creased their  consumption  of  ethnic 
or  multicultural  foods  over  the  past 
five  years. 

Hilts  and  Mitchell  also  plan  to 
consult  with  horticulturists  to  deter- 
mine what  types  of  ethnic  crops  are 
suitable  for  Canada’s  soils  and 
climate. 

Hilts  says  there’s  plenty  of  oppor- 


tunity for  immigrant  farmers  and 
young  farmers  in  the  GTA  to  get  j 
into  agriculture.  “About  40  per  cent 
of  the  farmland  in  the  GTA  is  rented  I 
land.  There  is  opportunity.  We  just 
have  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  ac- 
cess it  through  more  innovative  : 
land-holding  partnerships.” 

They’re  also  working  to  develop 
programs  that  will  link  immigrant 
farmers  and  young  farmers  with 
members  of  the  existing  agricultural 
community. 

“Creating  links  is  necessary  to 
support  interested  new  farmers,  to 
provide  new  crop  possibilities  and 
to  enable  the  development  of  rural 
ethnic  communities,”  says  Hilts. 
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It’s  How  They  Play  the  Game 

Slow  game,  scrappy  overtime  are  unintended  results  of  NHL  rule  change,  says  prof 

- . . 


AN  NHL  RULE  CHANGE  aimed  at 
boosting  goal  scoring  during 
overtime  has  had  the  desired  effect, 
but  at  the  expense  of  offensive  play 
during  regular  games,  a U of  G 
researcher  has  found. 

Prof.  Al  Weersink,  Department 
of  Food,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics,  examined  the  outcome 
of  all  NHL  games  played  from  1995 
to  2004  to  determine  the  impact  of 
the  1999/2000  season  rule  change. 

Published  recently  in  the  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Economics,  his  re- 
search shows  that  the  current 
overtime  award  system  is  having  a 
perverse  effect  on  the  way  profes- 
sional hockey  is  being  played. 

Prior  to  1999,  the  team  that  won 
in  overtime  was  awarded  two  points, 
and  the  team  that  lost  received  none. 
If  the  game  remained  tied  after  over- 
time, both  teams  were  awarded  one 
point.  This  resulted  in  conservative 
play  in  overtime  because  teams 
didn’t  want  to  chance  losing  the 
point  they  were  automatically 
awarded  if  the  game  remained  tied 
after  overtime. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  more  ex- 
citing and  entertaining  hockey,  the 
NHL  changed  the  rule  in  1999.  Now 
both  teams  get  a point  for  tying,  and 
an  extra  point  goes  to  the  team  that 


wins  in  overtime.  As  a result,  teams 
are  playing  more  offensively  during 
overtime  because  even  if  they  lose, 
they  still  get  a point,  says  Weersink, 
who  worked  on  the  research  with 
economists  Anurag  Banerjee  of  the 
University  of  Durham  and  Johan 
Swinnen  of  Leuven  University  in 
Belgium. 

“The  rule  change  has  been  suc- 
cessful because  now  there  is  a goal 
scored  to  break  the  tie  in  about  50 
per  cent  of  overtime  games  com- 
pared with  25  per  cent  under  the  old 
rule,”  says  Weersink. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
rule  change  has  created  more  of  an 
incentive  to  go  into  overtime,  which 
means  there’s  less  incentive  to  win 
during  a regular  game,  he  says. 

“Some  teams  on  certain  nights 
will  play  for  a tie  and  then  go  for  it  in 
overtime  because  they  are  guaran- 
teed a point  if  they  go  into  overtime. 
This  has  resulted  in  less  aggressive 
offence  during  the  regular  games. 
Changing  the  rules  has  changed  the 
incentives  and  changed  the  way  the 
game  is  played.” 

Since  the  rule  change,  the  num- 
ber of  games  going  into  overtime  has 
increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and 
the  spread  in  the  score  between 
teams  after  the  second  and  third  pe- 
riod has  become  narrower,  he  says. 

Although  Weersink’s  research 


typically  focuses  on  government  de- 
cisions and  the  impact  they  have  on 
agriculture  and  the  environment,  he  I 
became  involved  in  the  hockey 
project  because  it  has  a similar  basis 
in  that  it’s  an  examination  of  unin- 
tended consequences  of  the 
rule  change. 

Weersink,  who  has  worked  with 
Banerjee  and  Swinnen  in  the  past, 
says  the  model  developed  for  this 
project  can  be  used  in  general  to 
measure  how  incentives  alter  the 
way  people  react. 

“Hockey  was  a nice  empirical  ex- 
ample,” he  says.  “Plus  I’m  a bit  of  a 
hockey  fan.” 

One  of  the  solutions  the  re- 
searchers suggest  to  encourage 
teams  to  go  for  wins  during  regula- 
tion play  is  to  increase  the  incentive 
for  winning,  he  says.  A point  system 
could  be  used  similar  to  the  one  fol- 
lowed in  professional  soccer,  where  a 
team  is  awarded  three  points  for 
winning  during  the  regular  game  , 
and  two  points  for  winning  in  over-  1 
time,  he  says. 

“Teams  would  really  go  for  the  j 
win  during  regulation  play  because 
they  would  be  awarded  the  extra 
point.  It  seems  only  fair  that  winning  i 
a game  within  regulation  time  I 
should  mean  relatively  more  than 
winning  in  overtime.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your 
name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50 
gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits 
the  right  answer  by  Oct.  12  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send 
your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The 
following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Sept.  26  photo  was  of  a 
mural  in  OVC’s  large-animal  clinic.  John  Van  Manen,  Gary  McEachren, 
Bill  Clair,  Karen  MacDonald,  Gerry  DiCicco  and  Stephanie  Douthwaite. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Don’t  Miss  Out, 

It’s  the  Best  Deal  on  Snow! 

Ride  All  Season 

,oronl,s164 


A Blue  Mountain  Season  Pass  is  your  best  value  on  skiing  and 
snowboarding  in  Ontario  this  winter!  Purchase  a 5 x 7 Season 
Pass  for  only  $164  + gst  and  enjoy  great  Pass  Holder  benefits. 

Visit  our  website  for  all  of  your  Season  Pass  options. 


.♦ 

f 


/ 


For  full  Season  Pass  details  go 
to  www.bluemountain.ca/UofG 

877.445.0231 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom,  second-level  apart- 
ment with  balcony  in  quiet  semi, 
close  to  Exhibition  Park  and  bus 
route,  parking,  separate  laundry, 
suitable  for  quiet  single  or  couple, 
non-smokers,  no  dogs,  available 
early  December,  $975  a month, 
Wilfred,  Ext.  54023  or  wilfred@ 
pr.uoguelph.ca. 


| Furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
large  living  area,  garden,  close  to 
campus  and  bus  stop,  suitable  for 
family,  visiting  faculty  or  three  peo- 
ple to  share,  available  Jan.  1 for  one 
year,  519-837-2915 . 


Well-maintained  three-bedroom 
cottage,  suitable  for  all  seasons, 
2 Vi-hour  drive  from  Guelph,  close  to 
Sauble  Beach  and  Wiarton,  available 
for  short-term  rental,  $500  a week  or 
$1,500  a month,  519-822-6765. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519-836- 
6745  or  fhmoll@rogers.com. 


FOR  SALE 


2003  Ford  Focus  ZTW  five-speed 
wagon,  loaded,  173,000  commuter 
kms,  great  mileage  (33  mpg  com- 
bined), great  interior,  good  running 
condition,  must  go  quickly,  Ext. 
58856  or  mlitman@uoguelph.ca. 


Exercise  bike,  photos  available, 
lsouthwe@registrar.uoguelph.ca. 


Electric  grill,  54-litre  wine  fer- 
menter, size  12  Rollerblades,  Ben, 
Ext.  58394. 


Little  Tykes  Cozy  Cottage  girl’s  bed, 
has  window  with  shutters  and  roof, 
excellent  condition,  needs  a single- 
size mattress,  Ext.  56980  or 
dmikkels@uoguelph  .ca. 


1998  Plymouth  Breeze,  white, 
100,000  km,  very  good  shape  and 
runs  well,  some  body  work  needed, 
Ext.  54736. 


Mac  17-inch  desktop  computer  with 
MacOSX  and  Windows  Vista  Home 
Premium  through  Boot  Camp,  pur- 
chased in  February  2007,  perfect 
condition,  hardly  used,  selling  to 
upgrade,  hpizzey@uoguelph.ca. 


Violin  lessons  from  professional  vio- 
linist for  students  who  know  some 
basics  of  playing  and  want  to  play 
more  serious  pieces,  students  above 
Grade  4 preferred,  519-821-9008  or 
violon93@hotmail.com. 


Veterinary  students  will  provide  care 
for  your  pets  in  your  home  while 
you’re  on  vacation  or  at  work,  www. 
vetsitters.com,  519-994-7222  or 
info@vetsitters.com. 


Responsible  housesitter  available  for 
two-  to  12-month  stints  in  or 
around  Guelph,  experience  with 
property  management,  bills,  plants 
and  pets,  references  available,  519- 
766-9090  or  rebekahjamieson@ 
hotmail.com. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


11  Victoria  Road  North, 
Guelph,  Ont.  HIE  *06 

(519)  891-7800 
Fax  (519)  8*1-7110 


Three-bedroom-plus  home  in 
Kortright  Hills,  www.PropertyGuys. 
com,  ID  0001842,  Ext.  53883. 


WANTED 


Ride  to  and  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  on  Mondays, 
arriving  in  London  by  8:30  a.m.  and 
returning  to  Guelph  after  6:30  p.m., 
edwards6 1 @rogers.com. 

Daytime  caregiver  for  infant  in  our 
home  near  downtown  Guelph,  occa- 
sional hours  this  fall,  minimum  of 
three  days  a week  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary, academic  background  in  early 
childhood  education  desired,  refer- 
ences required,  Chris,  carusoc@ 
uoguelph.ca,  or  Hafiz,  maherali@ 

uoguclph.ca.  


AVAILABLE 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 
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Window*  and  Doors 
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YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Toll  Free 

1-800-482-0822 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  tvabslte  at 

www.staebler.com 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pjttcb 

Your  Group  Discount! 

k\\i  Waterloo 
5AJ  Insurance^ 

Visit  us  at  www  economlcalmsurance  com 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


Roland 


Banner-Up  Retractable 


GRANITE  ♦ MARBLE  ♦ NATURAL  STONE 
DESIGN  ♦ MANUFACTURE  ♦ INSTALLATION 


ROB  DURIGON 


519-H21-5880 
519-821-2422  fox 


987  York  Road,  Unit  *3 
Guelph.  Ontario  NIK  6Y9 
gr.tniiev\ « »rx©l  ldlnct.ca 


Guelph's  widest  selection  of 
Royal  Flush  approved  toilets. 

Great  brands  including  Kohler, 
American  Standard,  Price  Pfister,  Toto, 
Duravit,  Tomlin. 

Excellent  collection  of  bathroom  faucets  by 
Kohler,  American  Standard,  Price  Pfister. 


RONA 


CASH  WAV 


V*/ 

55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  offers  a 
workshop  on  gulls  Nov.  16  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $70.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  Nov.  2. 
Call  Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  “Ken  Danby,  1940  to  2007: 
Works  From  the  Collection"  until 
Dec.  16. 


An  opening  reception  for  “Urban 
Systems,”  an  exhibition  by  Guelph 
artist  Chris  Ahlers,  is  Oct.  18  at  7 
p.m.  Ahlers  will  give  a talk  on  his 
work  Oct.  30  at  noon. 


CONFERENCES 


U of  G’s  Engineering  Society  hosts 
the  second  annual  high  school  con- 
ference for  students  interested  in 
engineering  Nov.  1 to  4.  Aimed  at 
students  in  grades  11  and  12,  the 
event  will  showcase  U of  G’s  four 
engineering  disciplines.  Cost  is  $100 
per  person.  Registration  deadline  is 
Oct.  11.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.soe.uoguelph.ca. 


The  Canadian  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  Nov.  10  at\J  of  G. 
Keynote  speaker  is  linguist  Juan 
Carlos  Godenzzi  of  University  de 
Montreal.  For  more  details,  contact 
Profs.  Rosario  G6mez  or  Denise 
Mohan,  Languages  and  Literatures. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Oct.  1 1 with  classical  gui- 
tarist Cary  Savage,  Oct.  18  with  the 
Paul  Pacanowski  Trio  and  Oct.  25 
with  Duo  Concertante  performing 
Beethoven  on  violin  and  piano. 
Concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


LECTURES 


Bishop  Colin  Johnson  of  the  Angli- 
can Diocese  of  Toronto  presents 
“The  Sins  of  the  Church:  A Bishop 


Speaks  Frankly  About  the  Church’s 
Sordid  Past  and  His  Hopes  for  Its 
Future”  Oct.  16  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC 
103. 


Writer-in-residence  Wayson  Choy 
presents  “A  Writer’s  Life  and  Death” 
Oct.  17  at  5 p.m.  in  Massey  100.  A 
question  period  will  follow. 


The  College  of  Biological  Science 
hosts  the  Roy  C.  Anderson  Memo- 
rial Lecture  in  Parasitology  Oct.  29 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Dan 
Klessig  of  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Cor- 
nell University  will  discuss  “Protec- 
tive Immunity  in  Plants  Against 
Pathogens:  Interesting  Parallels  to 
Innate  Immunity  in  Animals.”  A 
reception  begins  at  1 1:45  a.m. 


NOTICES 


The  Office  of  Intercultural  Affairs  is 
sponsoring  a session  for  students  on 
“Advancing  Human  Rights:  Foster- 
ing an  Inclusive  Community”  Oct. 
22  from  5:30  to  7 p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Register  by  Oct.  21  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/studentaffairs/ reg/ 
index.cfm?act=view&event_id=975. 


The  Rural  History  Round  Table  will 
meet  Oct.  15  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the 
Johnston  Hall  boardroom.  Histo- 
rian Claire  Strom  of  North  Dakota 
State  University  will  discuss  her 
upcoming  book,  Making  Catfish  Bait 
out  of  Government  Boys:  Politics, 
Class  and  Environment  in  the  New 
South.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


An  information  session  about 
Guelph’s  MBA  program  will  be  held 
Oct.  18  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  124  of  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 
Building  in  Toronto.  To  reserve  a 
seat,  visit  www.mba.uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  presents  Amanda  Pan 
discussing  “Bartonella  Diseases  and 
Type  IV  Secretion  System  Contribu- 
tion to  Pathogenesis”  Oct.  12.  On 
Oct.  19,  Filomena  Ng  considers 
“Characterization  of  SsoPox,  an 


Enzyme  With  Dual  Functionality.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  156. 


Christopher  Kilby  of  Vasser  College 
is  guest  speaker  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  seminar  series  Oct.  12. 
His  topic  is  “Changing  Aid  Regimes? 
The  Impact  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
War  on  Terror  on  U.S.  Foreign  Aid” 
in  MacKinnon  308.  On  Oct.  15, 
Christophe  Deissenberg  Greqam  of 
the  University  of  Aix-Marseille  II 
presents  “On  the  Role  of  Policy 
Analysis”  in  MacKinnon  310.  On 
Oct.  19,  “The  External  Effects  of 
Black-Male  Incarceration  on  Black 
Females”  is  the  focus  of  Stephane 
Mechoulan  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  MacKinnon  308.  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 


The  Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  seminar  series  continues 
Oct.  15  with  Cheri  McGowan  of  the 
University  Health  Network  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  University  of 
Toronto,  discussing  “Understand- 
ing the  Unhealthy  Heart:  From  Cell 
to  Society”  and  Oct.  22  with  Brad- 
ford McFadyen  of  Laval  University 
explaining  “Residual  Locomotor 
Deficits  in  Complex  Environments 
Following  a Traumatic  Brain 
Injury.”  The  seminars  are  at  3 p.m. 
in  Food  Science  241. 


“Predictions  and  Post-Dictions  of 
the  Model  of  Hierarchical  Habitat 
Structure”  is  the  topic  of  Jurek 
Kolasa  of  McMaster  University  in 
the  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy seminar  series  Oct.  16.  On  Oct. 
23,  Prof.  John  Klironomos  presents 
“Mechanisms  of  Coexistence  in  a 
Microbial  Community.”  The  talks 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  is  Novella  Grassi  of 
the  University  of  Florence  discussing 
“Ion  Beam  Analysis  Techniques  for 
Cultural  Heritage”  Oct.  16.  On  Oct. 
23,  Ralph  Shiell  of  Trent  University 
considers  “Heavy  Rydberg  Systems: 
Large  Molecules  of  Significant  Inter- 
est.” The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
science  complex  1511. 


The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology’s  distinguished 
speaker  series  presents  Ronald  Rock 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Oct.  24 
at  4 p.m.  in  Thombrough  1307. 


SYMPOSIUM 


The  Biomathematics  and  Biosta- 
tistics Working  Group  hosts  a free 
symposium  on  “The  Analysis  and 
Statistical  Modelling  of  Infectious 
Disease  Data”  Oct.  30  from  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  in  UC  103.  For  details,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~rdeardon/ 
Guelph_BioMS_symposium_2007. 
pdf.  To  register,  send  e-mail  to 
jhorrock@uoguelph.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  any  of  the  following 
Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams or  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary 
Naim,  Ext.  53571. 


“Blackboard:  Assessments  — From 
Preview  to  Review  and  Points  in 
Between”  is  the  focus  of  a workshop 
Oct.  16. 


The  ongoing  discussion  series 
“Teaching  on  the  Edge”  continues 
Oct.  17,  bringing  together  faculty 
interested  in  sharing  innovative 
teaching  methods  and  philosophies. 


The  TA  discussion  series  offers  tips 
on  grading  Oct.  17. 


THEATRE 


The  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  presents  the 
improv  troupe  Theatre  on  the  Edge 
as  a fundraiser  for  the  United  Way 
Oct.  17  at  7 p.m.  in  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute 300.  Tickets  are  $7.50. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Natalie 
Keirstead,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Oct. 
17  at  9 a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 
The  thesis  is  "Genetic  Poly- 
morphisms and  Antiviral  Functions 


of  Porcine  Ficolins.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Tony  Hayes. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  of 
Guelph- Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  offering  a free  workshop  on 
self-esteem  Oct.  25  at  1 p.m.  Register 
at  519-823-5806,  Ext.  33. 


The  Guelph- Wellington  chapter  of 
Stroke  Recovery  Canada  presents 
Dr.  Robert  Teasell,  chief  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  dis- 
cussing “Stroke  Rehabilitation: 
Improving  Outcomes  and  Maximiz- 
ing Efficiencies,”  Oct.  22  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Cutten  Club. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
meets  Oct.  23  at  7 p.m.  at  122  Hams 
St.  Doris  Lemon  will  discuss  “Who 
Were  the  Loyalists?” 


The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  pres- 
ent Donald  Kirk,  a natural  heritage 
ecologist  with  the  Ministry  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  discussing  “Southern 
Brazil:  Its  Natural  History  and 
National  Parks”  Oct.  1 1 at  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum. 


The  Guelph  GoGo  Grandmothers 
are  hosting  a day-long  children’s 

program  and  an  -crcnlnK  btucfit- 

concert  Oct.  13  at  Three  Willows 
United  Church  in  support  of  the  Ste- 
phen Lewis  Foundation.  Cost  is  a 
minimum  $25  donation  per  person 
for  either  day  or  evening,  payable  to 
the  foundation.  Passes  are  available 
at  the  Bookshelf  or  by  calling 
519-823-1071  or  519-821-3509.  For 
more  details,  visit  www.gggg.ca. 


The  Waterloo  Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  is  hosting  a tour  of  the 
Biodiversity  Institute  of  Ontario  at 
U of  G Oct.  17  starting  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  Friends  of  the  Guelph  Public 
Library  host  a book  sale  Oct.  27  from 
10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  Old  Quebec 
Street.  Donations  of  books,  videos, 
CDs,  sheet  music  and  games  can  be 
dropped  off  at  any  library  branch. 


Pianos,  books, 

lessons  & more!  519.836.8492 


isuMM^iNKjer 


THE  CARTRIDGE  REFILLERS 

Stone  Road  Mall 
Near  Pizza  Pizza 

SI9-81I-1818 


_ with_this_coupon 


some  restrictions  apply 
ask  staff  for  details 


DIG -IN 

DOWNTOWN 


Every  Tuesday  & Wednesday  in  October 


A culinary 
event  offering 
prixfixe  dining 


IfttXMntOAfi 

downtownguelph.com 

519.836.6144 
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Guelph  Gets  Top  Marks 

University  Report  Card  gives  undergraduates  a chance  to  grade  their  schools 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

THE  grades  are  in  and,  once 
again,  U of  G received  top 
marks  in  the  annual  University 
Report  Card  published  by  the  Globe 
and  Mail 

Guelph  was  ranked  No.  1 or  tied 
for  the  top  ranking  in  several  key  ar- 
eas, including  overall  quality  of  edu- 
cation, faculty  members’  knowledge 
and  availability,  sense  of  personal 
safety  and  security,  overall  campus 
atmosphere,  quality  of  academic  ad- 
vising and  overall  satisfaction  with 
the  university  experience. 

The  sixth  annual  survey  is  based 
on  the  opinions  of  43,200  under- 
graduate students  across  Canada. 
Universities  are  awarded  letter 
grades  in  numerous  categories  and 
subcategories.  In  all,  U of  G earned 
four  A-pluses,  15  A’s  and  22  A-mi- 
nuses  on  its  report  card. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
says  he’s  proud  to  see  that  Guelph’s 
faculty  received  top  marks  for  teach- 
ing quality,  subject  knowledge,  con- 
ducting leading-edge  research, 
reputation  for  undergraduate  stud- 
ies and  availability  outside  of  the 
classroom. 


“One  of  the  things  that  sets  this 
university  apart  is  the  commitment 
and  dedication  of  our  faculty  and 
their  willingness  to  be  accessible  to 
students  and  to  directly  engage  them 
in  the  learning  process,”  he  says. 
“Here  at  Guelph,  we  appreciate  just 
how  great  our  faculty  are,  but  it’s 
very  satisfying  to  know  that  now  the 
whole  country  knows  it,  too.” 

Summerlee  says  he’s  also  pleased 
to  see  U of  G’s  high  grades  in  areas 
such  as  tolerance  for  diverse  opin- 
ions, campus  atmosphere,  student 
safety,  campus  green  space  and  sense 
of  community. 

“It’s  not  the  marks  themselves 
that  are  so  gratifying  but  what  they 
indicate.  They  tell  us  that  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  what 
Guelph  is  all  about,  what  makes  us 
different.  And  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal differences  is  our  student  experi- 
ence. It’s  unique,  individualistic  but 
also  communal,  and  very  genuine.  " 

A summary  of  the  report  card  re- 
sults was  published  Oct.  16  in  a spe- 
cial supplement  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  a more  detailed  listing  is 
available  online.  For  the  survey,  uni- 
versities are  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories based  on  enrolment  — large, 


medium,  small  and  very  small. 
Guelph  is  in  the  medium  category. 

Among  the  student  services  that 
received  high  marks  are  food  ser- 
vices (Guelph  was  again  Canada’s 
top-rated  school),  library  hours  and 
resources,  athletic  programs  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

U of  G was  also  among  the  “Hot 
Five”  universities  recognized  for  be- 
ing on  “top  of  the  technology  wave." 
In  addition  to  its  up-to-date  com- 
puter systems  and  wireless  service, 
Guelph  was  singled  out  for 
“MyPortico,”  its  custom-built  web 
portal. 

The  University  Report  Card  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  surveys  and  rank- 
ings of  Canadian  universities  that 
will  be  released  this  month,  includ- 
ing the  annual  Maclean's  rankings 
and  the  top  research  universities. 

Although  Guelph  has  done  well 
in  the  past  — including  reaching  the 
top  spot  numerous  times  in  the  vari- 
ous surveys  — Summerlee  says  he 
believes  U of  G’s  time  has  come. 

“By  that  I mean  diat  I expect  our 
high  rankings  to  translate  into  some- 
thing more  — to  generate  a buzz 
about  Guelph,  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are  all  about.” 


Choirs,  Orchestra  Join  Forces 
to  Mark  Remembrance  Day 

Program  to  feature  Beethoven  symphony  and  songs  that  fit  Remembrance  Day  theme 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

M\A/  E HOPE  THIS  WILL  be  a 
y y performance  the  audi- 
ence will  remember  for  a long,  long 
time,”  says  Prof.  Marta  McCarthy, 
conductor  of  the  U of  G choirs. 

She’s  talking  about  the  Nov.  10 
“In  Remembrance”  concert  at  the 
River  Run  Centre  that  will  feature 
two  University  choirs,  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  and  the  Hart  House 
Orchestra.  The  highlight  of  the  pro- 
gram is  Beethoven’s  Symphony  No. 
9,  but  a selection  of  songs  that  fit  the 
Remembrance  Day  theme  will  also 
be  performed. 

McCarthy  says  the  additional 
pieces  have  been  chosen  “to  reflect 
Beethoven’s  concept  that  humanity 
needs  to  find  a central  core  of  integ- 
rity. The  songs  talk  about  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  freedom  and  peace,  and 
as  we  honour  those  who  enabled  us 
to  have  this  freedom,  we  want  to 


move  forward  to  have  a truly 
peaceful  society.” 

She  adds  that  she  considers  the 
Beethoven  symphony,  which  in- 
cludes the  well-known  Ode  to  Joy,  to 
be  a “summit  piece.  It’s  something 
I’ve  been  talking  about  doing  for 
about  10  years,  but  you  need  the 
right  group  of  people  to  come  to- 
gether to  make  it  succeed.” 

The  Nov.  10  performance  will  in- 
clude about  80  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity choirs,  another  40  singers 
from  the  Guelph  Chamber  Chair, 
which  is  directed  by  Gerald  Neufeld, 
and  100  musicians  from  the  Hart 
House  Orchestra,  which  is  led  by 
Henry  Janzen.  Soloists  are  soprano 
Sandra  Tucker,  alto  Sophie  Roland, 
tenor  Lenard  Whiting  and  bass  Todd 
Wieczorek. 

Each  group  has  been  rehearsing 
separately  but  will  come  together  for 
two  dress  rehearsals  before  the  actual 
performance,  says  McCarthy. 


“It’s  amazing  how  much  work 
goes  into  an  event  that  will  last  only  a 
couple  of  hours.  It’s  worth  it, 
though.  The  music  is  challenging, 
but  we  know  we  can  do  it,  and  I think 
the  experience  will  affect  the  singers 
and  musicians  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It’s  going  to  be  very  meaning- 
ful.” 

Tickets  for  the  concert,  which 
starts  at  8 p.m.,  are  $30  general,  $10 
for  students  and  $5  eyeGO.  To  order, 
call  519-763-3000  or  visit  www. 
riverrun.ca.  The  concert  will  also  be 
presented  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto’s Hart  House  Auditorium 
Nov.  8 at  8 p.m.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  416-978-6315. 

Another  date  to  circle  on  the  cal- 
endar: All  four  of  the  U of  G choirs 
will  be  presenting  “One  World  in 
Song”  Dec.  1 at  Harcourt  United 
Church.  The  concert  will  feature 
music  from  Brazil,  Africa,  Cuba, 
Canada  and  other  countries. 


I Like  School 


When  she  was  diagnosed  with  dyslexia  in  grade  school,  third-year 
CBS  student  Rachel  Mador-House  didn’t  get  much  help  with 
accommodating  her  disability.  But  here  at  Guelph,  she’s  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  students  who  benefit  from  sympathetic  instructors  and 
well-designed  programs  that  have  helped  students  with  disabilities 
succeed.  See  story  on  pages  7 and  8.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Peace  Week  Set 


UOF  G WILL  MARK  Peace  Week 
Nov.  5 to  9 with  a range  of 
events  sponsored  by  various  campus 
groups. 

The  week  kicks  off  with  a 
multi-faith  peace  celebration  Nov.  5 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  004  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  On  Nov.  6,  the  an- 
nual Hate  Crimes  Vigil  begins  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Bullring. 

Events  continue  Nov.  7 with  a 
peace  meditation  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
UC  533  and  Nov.  8 with  a Holocaust 
speaker  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

A number  of  events  are  planned 
for  Nov.  9,  including  the  Univer- 
sity’s traditional  Remembrance  Day 
service  at  10:30  a.m.  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  The  UC  courtyard  will  be 
the  site  of  a Peace  Fair  from  1 1 a.m. 


to  3 p.m.  and  a Peace  Jam  from  noon 
to  1 p.m.  At  7 p.m.,  Ernie  Regehr, 
co-founder  of  and  senior  policy  ad- 
viser for  Project  Ploughshares,  will 
discuss  “Canada’s  Role  in  Afghani- 
stan: Is  There  a Non-Military  Alter- 
native?” in  Room  1307  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building.  The  talk  is 
sponsored  by  the  Peace  by  Piece 
planning  group,  U of  G and  the 
Guelph  Seminar.  Admission  is  free. 

Peace  Week  is  planned  and  orga- 
nized by  the  Multi-Faith  Resource 
Team,  Student  Housing  Services, 
Residence  Life,  the  Central  Student 
Association,  Student  Life,  the 
Wellness  Centre  and  many  student 
organizations.  For  complete  details 
of  the  week’s  events,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~peace. 
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■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Ans  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikganen 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


(est.  1978) 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Flours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 

151  Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future ” 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


www.guelphinontessori.com 


Serving  the  University  CommZni 


Guelph's  widest  selection  of 
Royal  Flush  approved  toilets. 

Great  brands  including  Kohler, 
American  Standard,  Toto, 

Duravit,  Mansfield. 

Excellent  collection  of  bathroom  faucets  by 
Kohler,  American  Standard,  Price  Pfister. 


RONA 


CASHWAY  | 

55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


"WauA 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  0-7 
Thurs.-Frl.  0-8 
Sat.  0-6 
Sun.  Closed 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Potato-Leek  Phyllo  Rolls  • Moroccan  Lemon  Chicken 

• Black  Bean  Burrltos  • Vegetarian  Chill 

STOKEMADE  SOUPS 

• Carrot  & Dill  • Roasted  Garlic  & Potato 

• Creamy  Autumn  Harvest  Vegetable  • Tuscan  3 Bean 

“Fast  food  goos  gourmet" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  Just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortrlght  Plaza 


U of  G Updates  Emergency 
Management,  Pandemic  Plans 

‘ All-hazards  approach  * means  University  is  ready  for  anything 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

The  best  defence  is  a good 
offence.  That’s  U of  G’s 
philosophy  when  it  comes  to 
emergency  preparedness  on 
campus,  says  Robin  Begin,  director 
of  Campus  Community  Police,  Fire 
Prevention  and  Parking  Services. 

For  the  past  12  months.  Begin 
and  a number  of  campus  collabora- 
tors have  been  updating  the  Univer- 
sity’s emergency  management  plan. 

“An  emergency  is  defined  as  a sit- 
uation or  the  threat  of  an  impending 
situation  that  adversely  affects  the 
lives,  health,  safety,  property  or  rep- 
utation of  the  University  commu- 
nity, or  that  may  be  expected  to 
negatively  affect  the  operations  or 
normal  activities  of  the  University,’’ 
she  says. 

Guelph’s  plan  is  an  “all-hazards 
approach”  that  prepares  the  campus 


for  any  sort  of  emergency,  says 
Begin,  who  notes  that  the  plan  is 
now  available  online  at  www.police. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Part  of  the  emergency  manage- 
ment plan  is  a pandemic  plan,  which 
outlines  the  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties of  essential  campus  services  in 
case  of  serious  widespread  illness. 
The  pandemic  plan,  which  can  be 
found  online  at  www.studenthealth. 
uoguelph.ca,  articulates  the  issues 
that  might  arise  in  a pandemic  and 
identifies  the  critical  areas  that  must 
be  protected,  says  Brenda  Whiteside, 
associate  vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs), who  notes  that  broad  cross- 
campus  consultation  went  into  pre- 
paring this  document. 

"Our  main  goal  is  to  protect  our 
community  during  a pandemic  and 
limit  the  impact  on  the  University’s 
ability  to  achieve  its  mission  of  re- 
search and  teaching,”  she  says. 


The  next  stage  is  for  individual 
campus  units  that  provide  essential 
services  and  the  regional  campuses 
at  Alfred,  Kemptville  and  Ridgetown 
to  prepare  comprehensive  pandemic 
plans  specific  to  their  locations,  says 
Whiteside.  Begin  will  be  helping  to 
prepare  these  plans,  which  are  due 
April  2008.  The  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  will  be  linked  to 
the  Humber  College  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Advanced  Learn- 
ing’s plan. 

“Running  a university  is  a com- 
plicated job  that  involves  infrastruc- 
ture, systems  and  people,”  says 
Whiteside.  “A  number  of  depart- 
mental responsibilities  depend  on 
other  campus  units,  so  the  depart- 
mental plans  must  complement  one 
another.  In  a crisis,  communication 
and  focusing  restricted  resources  on 
the  areas  of  most  importance  are 
critical.  It’s  not  business  as  usual.” 


JFngefa  Crawford 


NEUMANN 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERAGE 
(519)821-3600  Bus 
angela-crawford@coldwellbanker.ca 

824  GORDON  ST.  U201  GUELPH,  ON  N1G1 Y7 


Engineering  Students  Host 
High  School  Conference 

Second  annual  event  aims  to  raise  awareness  of  Guelph's  engineering  programs 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Most  students  in  their 
fourth  year  are  focused  on 
achieving  good  marks  and  deciding 
what  they  want  to  do  after 
graduation.  You  wouldn’t  think 
they’d  have  time  to  think  about  what 
will  happen  to  their  program  next 
year  or  what  type  of  students  will  be 
taking  their  place  once  they’re  gone. 

But  Ainsley  Otten  has  been 
thinking  about  this  for  the  past  six 
months  while  helping  to  organize  a 
conference  to  recruit  high  school 
students  to  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. She’s  one  of  about  a dozen  engi- 
neering students  involved  in  staging 
the  four-day  event. 

“A  lot  of  students  are  really  pas- 
sionate about  the  engineering  pro- 
gram, and  we  want  to  keep  the 
program  filled  with  other  students 
who  have  a good  attitude,  who  want 
to  be  involved  and  who  want  the 
School  of  Engineering  to  make  a 
name  for  itself,”  says  Otten,  who  is 
co-ordinating  the  conference  with 
third-year  student  Joanna  Weber. 


“With  U of  G being  close  to  so 

many  universities  with  large  engi- 
neering programs,  there’s  a lot  of 
competition  for  students.  We  want 
high  school  students  to  know  they 
can  be  part  of  an  outstanding  small 
engineering  program  at  Guelph.” 

This  is  the  second  annual  high 
school  conference,  and  this  year’s 
organizers  are  trying  to  double  the 
size  to  60  participants. 

“We  want  to  try  and  grow  it  each 
year,”  says  Otten.  “The  more  people 
who  know  about  the  program,  the 
better.” 

Besides  expanding  the  confer- 
ence, the  students  have  moved  it 
from  February  to  November  to 
reach  high  school  students  before 
they  begin  applying  to  university. 

Funded  by  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, the  conference  runs  Nov.  1 
to  4 and  is  open  to  students  in  grades 
11  and  12. 

Although  there  are  other  recruit- 
ment events  targeting  high  school 
students  interested  in  science  or  en- 
gineering, the  engineering  students 
wanted  one  that  was  specific  to  their 
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program,  says  Otten. 

“We  want  high  school  students  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
professors  in  the  program,  partici- 
pate in  interactive  seminars  and 
learn  more  about  the  school.” 

The  conference  begins  Thursday 
night  with  a social  event  and  gets 
into  full  swing  Friday  with  interac- 
tive seminars  for  all  four  engineering 
disciplines:  biological,  systems  and 
computing,  environmental  and  wa- 
ter resource  engineering. 

Students  will  also  go  on  a campus 
tour,  meet  with  School  of  Engineer- 
ing director  Prof.  John  Gruzleski,  sit 
in  on  a lecture  and  participate  in  a 
scavenger  hunt. 

On  Saturday  they’ll  take  part  in 
an  engineering  design  competition. 
The  winner  of  the  competition  will 
be  recognized  that  night  at  an  awards 
dinner.  The  weekend  wraps  up 
Sunday  with  a breakfast. 

The  conference  costs  $100  per 
person,  which  includes  accommo-  j 
dations  and  food.  For  more  infor-  | 
mation,  write  to  highschoolconf@  j 
guelphengsoc.com. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

U of  G’s  annual  Remembrance  Day 
service  is  Nov.  9 at  10:30  a.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Although 
classes  won’t  be  cancelled  for  the 
service,  the  president  requests  that 
faculty  grant  consideration  to  stu- 
dents who  miss  some  class  time  to 
attend  the  service.  Supervisors  are 
encouraged  to  allow  employees 
sufficient  time  to  participate  as 
well. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  TO  HELP 
PRESERVE  COLLECTIONS 
AT  MACDONALD  STEWART 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
(MSAC)  has  received  $235,000  in 
federal  funding  to  upgrade  its  heat- 
ing and  cooling  system  to  stabilize 
moisture  levels  in  the  gallery  and 
ensure  preservation  of  its  collec- 
tions. The  funds  were  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Canadian  Heri- 
tage’s Cultural  Spaces  Canada  pro- 
gram. MSAC  director  Judith  Nasby 
says  she  has  also  asked  for  support 
from  the  City  of  Guelph  and  the 
Ontario  Trillium  Foundation  to 
help  fund  the  $500,000  cost  of  the 
new  system.  A new  furnace  will  be 
installed  immediately,  she  says,  and 
the  entire  system  is  to  be  completed 
by  next  April. 


FALL  PREVIEW  DAY  SET 

U of  G’s  annual  Fall  Preview  Day, 
an  open  house  for  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  runs  Nov. 
4 from  10  a.m.  to  2:45  p.m.  in  the 
Athletics  Centre.  More  than  1,500 
people  are  expected  to  attend  the 
event,  which  features  information 
sessions,  displays  and  campus 
walking  tours.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  the  website  www. 
uoguelph.ca/admissions/events. 


STUDENTS  AIM  TO  COLLECT 
35,000  POUNDS  OF  FOOD 

U of  G students  will  go  door  to 
door  from  5 to  8:30  p.m.  on  Hal- 
loween collecting  food  for  the 
Guelph  Food  Bank.  Organized  by 
Meal  Exchange,  the  annual  “Trick 
or  Eat”  campaign  aims  to  engage 
students  from  30  Canadian  cam- 
puses in  solving  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  their  communities.  Last 
year  more  than  1,200  U of  G stu- 
dents collected  30,277  pounds  of 
food  in  less  than  three  hours.  This 
year’s  goal  is  35,000  pounds. 


TAKE  OUR  KIDS  TO  WORK 

The  annual  “Take  Our  Kids  to 
Work”  program  for  Grade  9 stu- 
dents runs  Nov.  7.  U of  G employ- 
ees wishing  to  participate  must 
submit  a signed  release  and  indem- 
nification form  to  the  director  of 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
by  Oct.  31.  If  you  have  questions 
about  the  appropriateness  of  a 
work  site,  send  e-mail  to  ehs@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  53282. 


SURG  ISSUE  PREMIERES 

The  premiere  issue  of  Studies  by 
Undergraduate  Researchers  at 
Guelph  {SURG)  is  now  available 
online  at  www.uoguelph.ca/~surg. 
The  journal  contains  articles  and 
abstracts  from  research  carried  out 
by  U of  G undergraduates.  SURG  is 
now  accepting  submissions  for  the 
winter  2008  issue  and  is  recruiting 
student  editorial  staff. 


Library  Celebrates 
Campus  Authors 

Event  to  recognize  more  than  100  books  published  since  January  2006 


From  poetry  and  fiction  to 
biographies  and  textbooks, 
more  than  100  books  will  be 
celebrated  at  the  2006/07  Campus 
Authors  reception  Oct.  30.  The  event 
is  open  to  the  public  and  runs  from 
4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  in  the  U of  G 
Library. 

Organized  by  the  library,  the  sec- 
ond annual  event  pays  tribute  to  fac- 
ulty, staff,  students,  alumni  and 
retirees  who  have  written,  edited  and 
translated  books  published  since  Jan. 
1,2006. 

It  will  recognize  a breadth  of  au- 
thors, including  chancellor  emeritus 
Lincoln  Alexander  for  his  memoir, 
Go  to  School , You’re  a Little  Black 
Boy;  theatre  studies  professor  Sky 
Gilbert  for  four  different  works;  in- 
ternational development  student 
Jenn  McIntyre  for  a book  called  Liv- 


ing Reality:  Teen  Reflections  on  De- 
pression; and  U of  G graduate 
Margaret  Dickenson  for  her  cook- 
book Margaret’s  Table:  Easy  Cooking 
and  Inspiring  Entertainment. 

“The  authors  on  this  campus  of- 
ten risk  their  reputation  and  ideas, 
their  art  and  theories  by  publishing 
their  latest  work  for  the  world  to 
see,”  says  this  fall’s  writer-in-resi- 
dence,  Wayson  Choy,  who  will  speak 
at  the  event.  “To  recognize  these  dis- 
tinguished writers  is  to  applaud 
their  labour  and  daring  and  their 
wish  to  represent  their  best  effort, 
and  to  say:  ‘Encore!’” 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic),  will 
also  speak  at  the  event  and  is  among 
the  celebrated  authors  for  a book 
titled  Question  of  Ethics:  Canadians 
Speak  Out. 


A total  of  105  published  works 
will  be  celebrated,  including  schol- 
arly works,  a children’s  book,  histo- 
ries, an  encyclopedia,  yearbooks, 
novels  and  a biographical  diction- 
ary. 

The  library,  which  has  bought  a 
copy  of  each  book  to  add  to  its  col- 
lection, has  created  a database  of  all 
new  U of  G books  and  their  authors, 
starting  with  books  published  in 
2005. 

Honoured  books  have  a book- 
plate indicating  University  author- 
ship, and  the  library  catalogue  is 
linked  to  the  database.  There  is  also  a 
display  in  the  library  foyer  highlight- 
ing all  the  new  books. 

A list  of  all  the  books  and  short 
author  biographies  are  posted  on  the 
Campus  Authors  website  at  www. 
lib.uoguelph.ca/author. 


Test  Boosts  Authenticity 
of  Shakespeare  Portrait 

Results  show  that  ink  from  inscription  on  label  dates  to  Bard's  time 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  results  of  an  independent 
test  released  last  week  add  to  the 
growing  evidence  that  a Canadian 
man  owns  the  only  portrait  of 
William  Shakespeare  painted  while 
he  was  alive.  Known  as  the  Sanders 
portrait,  the  painting  is  thought  to 
depict  the  Bard  at  age  39  and  is 
owned  by  Ottawa  resident  Lloyd 
Sullivan,  a friend  and  supporter  of 
the  University  of  Guelph. 

The  portrait  was  the  centrepiece 
of  a five-month-long  exhibit  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  this 
spring  and  is  the  signature  image  of 
U of  G’s  Canadian  Adaptations  of 
Shakespeare  Project,  which  was 
founded  by  Prof.  Daniel  Fischlin, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies. 

Twelve  previous  forensic  tests 
conducted  over  a eight-year  period 
have  already  confirmed  that  the 
painting  dates  from  around  1600 
and  has  not  been  altered  since.  The 
most  recent  test  looked  at  the  ink 
from  a hand-written  inscription  on  a 
label  on  the  back  of  the  portrait  that 
says  the  subject  is  William  Shake- 


speare, and  lists  his  birth  and  death 
dates.  Radiocarbon  dating  tests  con- 
ducted in  2000  on  the  paper  label 
date  it  between  1627  and  1667. 

The  ink  test  results  reveal  that  the 
ink  formulation  is  consistent  with 
materials  and  manufacturing  meth- 
ods available  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury. They  also  indicate  that  the  ink 
is  integrated  into  the  paper  fibres  of 
the  label  in  the  manner  of  an  iron 
gall  ink,  which  was  used  during  that 
period.  The  outer  tracks  of  the 
letterform  on  the  label  also  suggest 
that  the  writing  implement  used  was 
most  likely  a quill  pen. 

The  testing  was  conducted  by 
McCrone  Associates  Inc.,  based  in 
Chicago. 

“The  ink  was  the  only  thing  on 
the  portrait  that  had  not  been 
tested,”  says  Sullivan.  “This  is  the  fi- 
nal test  — there’s  nothing  left  to 
prove.” 

In  addition  to  verifying  that  the 
ink  is  from  that  period,  the  findings 
shed  light  on  Shakespeare’s  birth  and 
death  dates,  information  that  has 
only  been  speculated  about  before 
now. 


“The  fact  that  the  ink  dates  to  the 
same  period  means  the  person  who 
wrote  Shakespeare’s  birth  and  death 
dates  on  the  back  of  the  portrait 
knew  intimate  details  of  Shake- 
speare’s life  that  weren’t  published 
until  the  18th  century,"  says  Fischlin, 
who  has  been  helping  to  confirm 
some  of  the  historical  connections 
that  substantiate  the  authenticity  of 
the  portrait. 

“What  are  the  chances  of  that?  All 
those  personal  details,  including 
Shakespeare’s  birthdate,  which  no- 
body knew  in  his  own  period  except 
for  a small  group  of  intimates,  are  in- 
cluded.” 

The  label  identified  the  sitter  as 
“Shakspere,”  a spelling  Shakespeare 
himself  used  in  his  hometown  of 
Stratford.  It’s  believed  that  he  sat  for 
an  ancestor  of  Sullivan’s,  an  un- 
known actor  and  painter  called  John 
Sanders,  in  1603.  The  portrait  was 
held  in  the  family  for  400  years,  with 
Sullivan  inheriting  it  from  his 
mother  in  1972.  He  is  currently 
working  with  Fischlin  on  a book 
about  how  the  painting  was  discov- 
ered and  authenticated. 


Wallin  on  Panel  to  Decide  Canada’s 
Role  in  Afghanistan  After  2009 


UOF  G CHANCELLOR  Pamela 
Wallin  has  been  appointed  by 
Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  to  a 
five-person  panel  aimed  at  deciding 
the  future  of  Canada’s  presence  in 
Afghanistan  after  the  2009  deadline 
for  the  current  mission  expires. 

Wallin,  who  is  currently  senior 
adviser  to  the  president  of  the  Amer- 


icas Society  and  the  Council  of  the 
Americas  in  New  York,  will  sit  on  the 
independent  advisory  panel  with 
Canada’s  former  ambassador  to 
Washington  Derek  Burney,  who  was 
Conservative  prime  minister  Brian 
Mulroney’s  chief  of  staff;  former 
clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  Paul 
Tellier;  former  Conservative  health 


minister  Jake  Epp;  and  former  Lib- 
eral minister  of  finance  and  industry 
John  Manley. 

Chaired  by  Manley,  the  panel  is 
expected  to  report  to  the  prime  min- 
ister at  the  end  of  January  on  the  best 
mix  of  military  power,  diplomacy 
and  development  aid  for 
Afghanistan. 


People 

CALDWELL  HEADS  INSTITUTE 

Prof.  Wayne  Caldwell,  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, was  installed  as  president  of 
the  Ontario  Professional  Planners 
Institute  (OPPI)  at  the  organiza- 
tion’s annual  general  meeting  Oct. 
5.  With  more  than  2,700  members, 
OPPI  is  the  recognized  voice  of  the 
province’s  planning  profession  and 
provides  vision  and  leadership  on 
key  planning  issues. 


WORKSHOP  CELEBRATES 
10TH  YEAR  OF  CANADA-CHILE 
FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

U of  G was  well-represented  this 
month  at  the  Chile-Canada  Work- 
shop on  Science  and  Technology  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  celebrating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Canada- 
Chile  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Among  the  guest  speakers  at  the 
event,  which  was  organized  by  the 
Chilean  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  were 
Prof.  Amar  Mohanty,  who  holds 
Guelph’s  new  Premier's  Research 
Chair  in  Biomaterials  and  Trans- 
portation; Prof.  Dominique 
Bureau,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence; and  retired  environmental 
biology  professor  Gord  Surgeoner. 


PROF  JOINS  ADVISORY  GROUP 
FOR  RURAL  RADIO  INITIATIVE 

Prof.  Helen  Hambly,  Environmen- 
tal Design  and  Rural  Development, 
has  joined  the  international  advi- 
sory group  for  the  $4.2 -million 
African  Rural  Radio  Research  Ini- 
tiative funded  by  the  Bill  and 
Melinda  Gates  Foundation.  It  sup- 
ports capacity  WWduv^for  informa- 
tion technologies  and  participatory 
media  in  five  African  nations. 


ROTARY  CLUB  HONOURS 
STUDENT  EXCELLENCE 

This  year’s  recipients  of  the 
Guelph-Trillium  Rotary  Club’s 
University  of  Guelph  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Studies  Scholar- 
ships are  students  Kyle  Inn  is  and 
Katie  Rode.  The  scholarships  recog- 
nize excellence  in  the  classroom  and 
in  co-op  work  terms. 


VIDEOS  WIN  AWARDS 

U of  G student  members  of  the 
Canadian  Agricultural  Communi- 
cators of  Tomorrow  captured  the 
top  three  prizes  in  the  video  award 
category  of  the  Canadian  Farm 
Writers’  Federation  awards.  First 
prize  went  to  Kate  Roberts  and  Amy 
Meekes,  second  to  Mamie  Johnson 
and  Scott  Matthews,  and  third  to 
Katelyn  Bontje. 


In  Memoriam 

University  professor  emeritus  Rex 
Barrell,  Languages  and  Literatures, 
died  Oct.  12  at  the  age  of  86.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Can- 
terbury in  New  Zealand  and  the 
Sorbonne  in  France,  he  became  the 
first  chair  of  languages  at  Monash 
University  in  Australia  in  1961. 
Four  years  later,  he  arrived  at 
Guelph  as  founding  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Languages.  A 
French  scholar,  a prolific  author 
and  an  accomplished  musician,  he 
retired  from  U of  G in  1983.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Rosalind,  and 
his  son,  Lloyd. 
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The  Evidence  for  Evidence-Based  Medicine 

“The  promoters  of  evidence-based  medicine  have  not  reflected  on  how  difficult  it  is  to  apply  the  research  to  real  individual  people says  prof 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

SOME  OF  US  SEE  cooking  dinner 
as  one  more  unpleasant  chore. 

I Some  of  us  avoid  the  whole  issue  by 
eating  out.  But  for  Prof.  Maya 
| Goldenberg,  a new  faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
| and  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences 
program,  there’s  nothing  more 
i relaxing  than  cooking,  especially  if 
the  end  result  is  a spicy  Indian  meal. 
“I  discovered  how  much  I enjoy 
! cooking  while  working  on  my  disser- 
tation,” she  says.  “It’s  creative,  and 
I the  end  result  is  tangible,  unlike  writ- 
! ing  a dissertation.” 

You  might  imagine  that  a philos- 
ophy dissertation  would  be  even  less 
tangible  than  some,  but  Golden- 
berg’s  work  on  the  philosophy  of 
medicine,  with  a focus  on  evidence- 
based  medicine,  has  many  practical 
I implications. 

What  is  evidence-based  medi- 
cine? Although  it’s  a fairly  new  ap- 
| proach,  it  has  become  the  recognized 
1 standard  for  medical  care  in  most 
places,  and  Goldenberg  finds  it  inter- 
esting that  it’s  been  adopted  so  en- 
thusiastically by  the  medical  com- 
munity. Here’s  the  history:  Until  the 
1980s,  physicians  and  other  health- 
care practitioners  tended  to  rely  on 
what  they’d  learned  in  medical 
school,  their  own  experiences  and 
habit  in  providing  care  to  patients, 
j Then  along  came  the  proponents  of 
\ evidence-based  medical  care,  wbo 
j wanted  to  make  physicians  aware  of 
| ongoing  research  and  encouraged 
them  to  apply  it  in  deciding  how  to 
diagnose  and  treat  their  patients. 

Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it?  If  re- 
search says  treatment  A is  better  than 
treatment  B,  don’t  we  want  our  doc- 
tor to  give  us  treatment  A? 

Goldenberg  agrees  that  it  sounds 
like  a good  idea,  but  she  has  reserva- 
tions. For  example,  the  evidence  that 


evidence-based  medicine  relies  on 
comes  from  clinical  trials.  These  are 
usually  set  up  so  that  the  people  in 
the  trials  are  as  homogenous  as  pos- 
sible to  minimize  other  variables  that 
might  confound  the  results,  she  says. 
You  don’t,  for  example,  want  to  be 
comparing  seniors  with  teenagers  or 
pregnant  women.  For  that  reason, 
most  studies  are  done  on  young  to 
middle-aged  men,  and  the  research- 
ers generally  look  for  men  who  are 
healthy  (other  than  the  disease  or 
condition  being  studied),  she  says. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  extrapo- 
lating that  information  to  patients  in 
the  real  world,  says  Goldenberg,  who 
holds  a master’s  degree  from  McGill 
University,  earned  her  PhD  at  Mich- 
igan State  and  did  a post-doctoral 
stint  at  the  Women’s  College  Re- 
search Institute  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  before  joining  U of  G this 


summer.  If  a study  done  on  a group 
of  healthy  young  Caucasian  men 
shows  that  treatment  A is  better, 
does  that  mean  it  will  necessarily  be 
better  for  an  elderly  woman  of  col- 
our who  also  has  another  illness? 

“The  promoters  of  evidence- 
based  medicine  have  not  reflected  on 
how  difficult  it  is  to  apply  the  re- 
search to  real  individual  people.” 

She  also  believes  the  popularity  of 
this  approach  has  narrowed  the  defi- 
nition of  what  counts  as  “evidence.” 
The  gold  standard  for  evidence- 
based  research  is  the  randomized 
double-blind  trial.  This  mean  people 
are  assigned  to  two  or  more  groups 
randomly,  each  group  gets  a differ- 
ent treatment,  and  neither  subjects 
nor  researchers  know  who  is  getting 
which  treatment.  This  is  reasonably 
easy  to  do  for  studies  comparing  the 
effectiveness  of  different  drugs,  she 


says,  but  it  can’t  really  be  done  for 
many  other  interventions. 

Goldenberg’s  interest  in  this  issue 
began  when  she  was  working  as  a re- 
search assistant  investigating  the  eth- 
ics of  alternative  and  complementary 
medicine.  She  found  that  physicians 
wanted  to  see  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  treatments  — and 
by  that  they  meant  randomized,  con- 
trolled double-blind  studies. 

“The  alternative  medicine  practi- 
tioners said:  ‘Sure,  we’ll  give  you  evi- 
dence, but  we  don’t  accept  your 
standards.’  You  can’t  do  something 
that  is  holistic  as  a randomized  trial.” 

That  initial  interest  drew  her  into 
further  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dence-based model  and  its  potential 
problems. 

“I’m  also  concerned  about  how 
this  influences  public  policy.  Al- 
though some  clinicians  have  told  me 


they’re  aware  of  the  issues,  the  prob- 
lems may  not  be  picked  up  at  the  pol- 
icy level.” 

In  addition,  because  studies  are 
expensive  to  carry  out,  they’re  more 
likely  to  be  funded  by  companies 
that  see  the  potential  to  make  money 
on  the  medications  they’re  testing, 
says  Goldenberg.  Interventions  such 
as  social  or  community-based  care 
are  not  only  more  difficult  to  study, 
but  they’re  also  less  likely  to  attract 
funding,  she  says.  Yet  these  may  ac- 
tually be  more  effective. 

Although  a philosopher,  she  has 
long  crossed  disciplinary  boundaries 
in  her  work.  And  she  continues  to  do 
so  at  Guelph  with  her  cross-appoint- 
ment to  the  BAS  program.  She  also 
intends  to  maintain  her  connections 
with  the  health-care  community  by, 
for  example,  going  to  hospitals  and 
making  presentations  during  “grand 
rounds”  to  physicians  and  nurses. 

Goldenberg’s  presentations  on 
evidence-based  medicine  have  at- 
tracted a lot  of  interest  — not  all  of  it 
positive. 

“I  never  thought  my  work  would 
generate  emotional  and  angry  reac- 
tions, but  it  has.  I’ve  been  strongly 
rebuked  by  some  of  the  defenders  of 
the  evidence-based  approach.” 

For  her  part,  she  doesn’t  see  her 
statements  as  especially  shocking. 
Recognizing  and  responding  to  po- 
tential problems  in  evidence-based 
medicine  are  important  for  both 
physicians  and  patients,  she  says. 

“We’ve  recently  recognized,  for 
example,  that  women’s  heart  attacks 
are  often  not  identified  because  their 
symptoms  are  different  than  men’s. 
Because  most  of  the  research  was 
done  on  men  and  the  training  has 
been  done  based  on  men’s  symp- 
toms, women  who  came  to  the  hos- 
pital with  different  symptoms  would 
be  sent  home  with  an  aspirin.  Their 
care  was  compromised.” 


Three  New  Projects  Receive  ESRI  Funding 

Cross-campus  groups  to  use  funds  to  study  pollinator  park , ‘ green  companies  and  biodiversity 


I BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A Guelph  pollinator  park,  companies 
with  a conscience  and  Canadian 
j biodiversity  are  the  focus  of  three  cross- 
campus projects  chosen  this  month  to  receive 
funding  from  the  Environmental  Sciences 
Research  Initiative  (ESRI). 

Three  groups  of  investigators  will  each  re- 
ceive $10,000  from  ESRI  in  2007/08  to  help  de- 
velop long-term  research  projects  and  to  hold 
workshops  for  the  U of  G community,  says 
Prof.  Joe  Ackerman,  associate  dean  of  the  Fac- 
I ulty  of  Environmental  Sciences  (FES),  which 
I provides  the  ESRI  funding. 

One  group  led  by  Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Envi- 
! ronmental  Biology,  will  help  develop  a plan  to 
i turn  the  decommissioned  Eastview  landfill  site 
in  Guelph  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
world’s  first-ever  pollinator  park.  The  pro- 
posed park  would  provide  a home  and  breed- 
ing ground  for  birds,  butterflies,  bees  and 
other  pollinating  insects. 

Experts  in  urban  landscape  architecture, 
plant  agriculture,  integrative  biology,  environ- 
mental biology  and  geography  will  work  with 


city  planners  and  landfill  management  engi- 
neers to  develop  the  former  dump  and  to  plant 
species  that  will  attract  pollinators. 

The  group  hopes  to  use  the  Guelph  site  as  a 
model  for  pollinator  parks,  intended  to  help 
stem  an  unexplained  worldwide  decline  in 
pollinator  numbers  that  has  biologists,  farmers 
and  food  experts  worried  about  future  food 
supplies. 

Humans  rely  on  pollinators  for  about 
one-third  of  their  food,  says  Victoria 
MacPhail,  co-ordinator  of  the  Canadian  Polli- 
nation Initiative  based  here  at  Guelph.  Along 
with  Kevan,  the  U of  G environmental  biology 
graduate  has  been  writing  funding  proposals 
for  the  initiative,  which  would  include  the  pro- 
posed pollinator  park. 

Prof.  Nonita  Yap,  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development,  will  lead  an 
ESRI -funded  project  on  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibility. She  says  society  needs  business 
leaders  and  managers  trained  in  balancing 
“people,  the  planet  and  profit.” 

Along  with  two  collaborators  in  the  College 
of  Management  and  Economics,  she  hopes  to 
help  build  U of  G’s  profile  in  teaching  and  re- 


search on  corporate  social  responsibility. 
Among  their  ideas,  the  trio  envisions  compil- 
ing a database  of  expertise  in  this  area  — both 
on  and  off  campus  — and  launching  a seminar 
series  on  business  and  the  environment. 

“We’re  training  leaders,"  says  Yap.  “We 
want  to  provide  training  that  stimulates  a com- 
mitment to  the  environment.  Businesses  have 
to  look  at  the  social  and  environmental  aspects 
of  their  operations.” 

The  third  project  on  Canadian  biodiversity 
will  help  U of  G researchers  figure  out  “where 
the  wild  things  are  and  how  well-protected 
they  are,”  says  Prof.  Gary  Umphrey,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics. 

His  group  of  geographers,  landscape  archi- 
tects, biologists,  land  resource  scientists  and 
statisticians  plans  to  use  maps,  satellite  data 
and  information  on  organisms’  locations  in 
Ontario  to  learn  where  conservation  lands  or 
protected  areas  might  be  needed.  He  says  such 
detailed  gap  analysis  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  but  not  in  Canada,  where  nu- 
merous species  are  threatened  by  habitat  loss. 

The  ESRI  funding  will  allow  the  group  to 
put  together  a more  detailed  funding  proposal 


for  a full-scale  gap  analysis  project,  says 
Umphrey. 

This  year’s  projects  were  selected  for  ESRI 
funding  by  a committee  represented  by  each  of 
Guelph’s  seven  colleges  and  chaired  by 
Ackerman. 

“The  committee  was  struck  by  the  diversity 
and  quality  of  the  proposals,”  he  says.  “They  all 
have  a potential  payoff  in  raising  the  environ- 
mental profile  of  the  campus.” 

This  was  the  third  round  of  ESRI  funding. 
Past  projects  have  included  a community  en- 
ergy plan,  a project  on  environmental  aspects 
of  agriculture  and  a study  of  invasive  species. 

In  related  news,  the  first  Cafe  Scientifique 
presented  by  FES  Oct.  2 drew  about  50  people 
to  the  Bookshelf  downtown.  Prof.  David 
Anderson,  director  of  the  Guelph  Institute  for 
the  Environment,  spoke  on  how  individuals 
can  use  the  political  process  to  affect 
environmental  issues. 

Next  up  in  this  monthly  series  of  informal 
scientific  discussions  is  a talk  by  Prof.  Khosrow 
Farahbakhsh,  Engineering,  who  will  focus  on 
sustainability  and  water  resources  Nov.  6 at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf. 
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Running  a New  Race 

Varsity  runner  sees  beyond  arthritis,  visual  impairment 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Life  has  been  a series  of  stops  and  starts 
for  John  Trask,  literally  and  figuratively.  In 
high  school,  injury  forced  an  end  to  his 
promising  sprint  canoeing  career.  So  he 
switched  to  running.  Newly  arrived  at  U of  G this  fall, 
the  biomedical  sciences  student  has  joined  the  varsity 
track  team.  But  another  injury  caused  by  overdoing  his 
training  this  summer  means  he’s  had  a slow  start  to  the 
cross-country  season.  No  matter,  says  Trask.  When 
you  grapple  with  juvenile  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  an 
attendant  visual  impairment,  you  learn  to  meet 
adversity. 

The  idea  that  T rask  would  one  day  become  a varsity 
runner  might  have  met  with  some  raised  eyebrows 
during  his  growing-up  years,  for  more  than  one  rea- 
son. 

The  main  problem,  of  course,  was  his  childhood 
disease.  He’d  been  diagnosed  at  age  four  with  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  in  his  right  knee.  The  autoimmune  dis- 
ease affects  about  300,000  Canadians,  or  one  in  100 
people.  No  one  else  in  Trask’s  immediate  family  has 
the  ailment. 

Now  18,  he  doesn’t  recall  that  early  diagnosis. 

“I’ve  grown  up  with  it,”  he  says,  shrugging.  What  he 
does  remember  are  the  visits  to  hospitals  and  special- 
ists. Between  the  ages  of  six  and  12,  he  went  to  the  hos- 
pital weekly.  The  problem  hadn’t  stopped  at  his  leg  but 
had  also  affected  development  of  his  right  eye.  Trask 
contracted  uveitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris.  That 
meant  significant  vision  loss;  he’s  had  20/200  vision 
since  age  five. 

Far  from  discouraging  physical  activity,  his  special- 
ists urged  his  parents  to  enrol  him  in  sports.  Remain- 
ing sedentary  or  being  overweight  can  actually 
compound  problems  for  arthritis  sufferers,  says  Trask, 
whose  near-lifelong  ailment  has  made  him  a keen  stu- 
dent of  science  and  medicine.  For  the  Dartmouth, 

N.S.,  youngster,  that  meant  playing  not  one  sport  but 
many,  including  hockey,  soccer,  basketball  and 
paddling  — especially  paddling. 

For  many  kids  growing  up  in  his  neighbourhood  near 
Banook  Lake,  sports  means  canoe  and  kayak  racing.  This  is  not 
your  leisurely  stroking  in  cottage  country.  Think  sprint  racing 
and  Oakville’s  Adam  van  Koeverden,  who  won  gold  medals  in 
the  sport  during  the  2004  Olympics. 

“Paddling  is  really  popular  in  Dartmouth,”  Trask  says, 
pointing  to  three  clubs  in  the  city  of  about  65,000  people  that 
have  bred  such  champion  racers  as  Steve  Giles  and  Karen  Fum- 
eaux.  The  Banook  Canoe  Club,  the  oldest  canoe  club  in  the 
province,  dates  to  1903  and  sits  on  one  of  the  best  natural 
flat- water  racing  courses  in  the  world.  That’s  where  Trask 
learned  to  paddle,  beginning  at  around  the  same  time  as  his  di- 
agnosis. Like  any  decent  paddler,  he’s  quick  to  distinguish  be- 
tween rowing  and  sprint  canoeing,  in  which  the  athlete  kneels 
in  a canoe  or  kayak  and  wields  a paddle  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

He  eventually  found  himself  practising  twice  a day,  five  or 
six  days  a week,  covering  20  kilometres  or  more  at  a time.  He 
also  sped  through  the  ranks,  eventually  buying  his  own  graphite 
canoe  and  competing  at  home  and  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  In 


his  favourite  event  — the  1,000-metre  sprint  — he  was  among 
the  top  five  racers  in  Canoe  Kayak  Canada’s  Atlantic  division. 
He  narrowly  missed  being  selected  for  the  2005  Canada  Games, 
although  he  won  a national  gold  medal  that  year.  (Another  ca- 
reer highlight  was  winning  a bronze  medal  in  2005  in  a war  ca- 
noe race  — 15  paddlers  per  boat  — against  a gold-winning 
team  that  included  van  Koeverden.) 

All  that  training  and  competition  didn’t  come  without  a 
price.  During  his  early  teens,  Trask  suffered  bouts  of  severe  pain 
and  swelling,  which  required  doctors  to  drain  fluid  from  his 
knee  and  inject  cortisone.  That  helped  keep  him  in  his  canoe. 

“I  was  passionate  and  very  serious  about  the  sport,”  he  wrote 
in  an  essay  submitted  to  a national  scholarship  competition 
earlier  this  year.  “But  just  as  I was  becoming  competitive  with 
the  best  paddlers,  I had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  implications  of 
my  disease.” 

Three  years  ago,  he  separated  his  shoulder  while  playing 
high  school  hockey,  a recurring  injury  in  the  rink  (he’d  also 
taken  up  hockey  at  age  five).  That  spelled  the  end  of  his  hockey 


days,  but  it  didn’t  hurt  as  much  as  giving  up  paddling. 

“It  was  hard  at  first  — I didn’t  want  to  accept  that  I 
wasn’t  going  to  do  it  anymore.” 

Into  the  void  came  the  running  track.  For  years,  the 
paddler  had  also  been  a runner  but  merely  for 
cross-training.  “I  ran  on  the  track  team  for  fun,"  says  j 
Trask.  After  he  stopped  paddling  and  hockey,  a 
friend’s  mother  persuaded  him  to  consider  running 
more  seriously. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  about  running,”  he  says.  "I 
didn’t  know  what  a good  finish  time  was.” 

No  matter.  At  last  spring’s  provincial  high  school 
finals,  he  finished  fourth  in  the  800  metres  and  fifth  in  ^ 
the  400  metres,  and  picked  up  a gold  medal  for  the  re-  | 
lay  team.  5 

Another  clincher  was  a recruitment  letter  that  ar-  | 
rived  from  an  Ontario  university  last  year,  inviting 
him  to  consider  joining  the  varsity  track  team.  He  de-  | 
cided  on  Guelph  instead,  for  a couple  of  reasons. 

“Guelph  has  one  of  the  best  track  teams  in  Can- 
ada,” he  says,  pointing  to  U of  G’s  consistent  success  in 
track  and  field  and  cross-country  under  coach  Dave 
Scott-Thomas. 

Since  arriving  on  campus  last  month,  Trask  has 
been  nursing  the  training  injury  sustained  this  sum-  J 
mer.  Still  working  toward  establishing  a full  training 
schedule,  he  will  ease  into  cross-country  competition 
this  fall.  He’s  also  breaking  in  a new  orthotic  insole  to 
compensate  for  uneven  leg  lengths;  his  right  leg  is  1 Vi 
centimetres  longer  than  his  left,  a legacy  of  his  arthritis. 

He  says  his  visual  impairment  poses  no  hurdle  to  ; 
running,  although  it  does  affect  his  depth  perception 
and  he  can’t  see  clearly  over  his  right  shoulder.  He  / 
wore  contacts  and  glasses  while  growing  up  but  not 
today. 

Trask’s  other  reason  for  choosing  Guelph  is  his  in- 
terest in  science.  He  plans  to  pursue  medical  school  af- 
ter completing  his  degree  and  hopes  to  become  an 
orthopedic  surgeon.  (As  a youngster,  he  wanted  to  be- 
come a military  pilot,  but  his  vision  problem  ruled  that 
out.)  His  interest  in  medicine  stems  partly  from  his  own 
experiences. 

“I’ve  been  in  and  out  of  hospitals  a lot,”  he  says,  referring  to 
his  rheumatology  and  ophthalmology  appointments  and  vari- 
ous sports  injuries.  “I’ve  been  followed  by  eye  surgeons  all  my 
life . . . and  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  specialists." 

He  still  sees  those  specialists  occasionally  but  says  his  arthri- 
tis and  uveitis  are  both  under  control.  So  far,  his  first  semester 
has  been  stressful,  he  concedes,  but  only  in  the  usual  way  for  any 
new  undergraduate  in  the  College  of  Biological  Science. 

A bright  spot  this  fall  was  news  that  he'd  been  selected  as  one 
of  seven  Canadian  students  to  receive  the  new  UCBeyond 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis  Scholarships  sponsored  by  UCB  Pharma 
Canada.  The  80s-average  student  also  received  entrance  schol- 
arships to  U of  G. 

Trask  says  he’s  been  lucky.  He’s  had  to  give  up  his  racing 
dream,  but  other  goals  beckon. 

“I  think  I’ve  had  it  a lot  better  than  other  kids.  I haven’t  been 
debilitated.  I’ve  been  able  to  do  sports,  school  and  work.” 


Law  in  a Multicultural  Society 

Philosopher's  book  ponders  balance  between  democracy's  laws  and  cultural  differences 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Negotiating  a balance  bet- 
ween the  laws  of  democratic 
nations  like  Canada  and  the  cultural 
differences  of  the  people  who  make 
up  the  fabric  of  these  countries  can 
be  difficult,  says  Prof  Omid  Payrow 
Shabani  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 


The  last  two  decades  have  seen 
demands  for  equality  and  minority 
rights  in  Canada  and  policies  to  ac- 
commodate the  justice  claims  made 
by  different  groups,  he  says. 

To  spark  discussion  and  share 
different  perspectives  on  the  debate, 
he  called  on  learned  contributors 
from  North  America  and  Europe  to 
submit  chapters  for  Multiculturalism 


and  Law:  A Critical  Debate,  a book  he 
edited  and  released  earlier  this  year. 

Issues  that  have  recendy  made 
headlines  and  added  to  the  growing 
discussion  include  the  young  female 
athlete  in  Quebec  who  was  asked  to 
remove  her  hijab,  a traditional  Mus- 
lim headdress,  while  on  the  soccer 
pitch,  and  the  debate  surrounding 
the  use  of  sharia  law  that  ended  last 


year  with  the  Ontario  government 
rejecting  the  idea. 

“Average  Canadians  regularly 
find  themselves  in  contact  with  peo- 
ple who  are  different  than  them- 
selves,” says  Payrow  Shabani. 
“Whether  they’re  Indian  in  Vancou- 
ver, Ukrainian  in  Alberta,  Jewish  or 
Italian  in  Toronto  or  African  in 
Montreal,  people  find  themselves  in 


a diverse  context  where  they  must 
find  a way  to  maintain  a political 
community  that’s  democratic, 
functional  and  united.” 

It’s  important  to  figure  out  how 
to  use  our  differences  to  come  to- 
gether and  create  the  laws  and  poli- 
cies that  govern  us  to  live  in  peace,  he 
says.  “What’s  more  important  than 
that?" 
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Learning  to  Look  B< 

U of  G students,  faculty,  staff  offer  ideas,  tips,  insights  on 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

By  Grade  3,  Rachel  Mador-House  still 
couldn’t  read  or  spell  correctly.  An 
assessment  showed  she  was  dyslexic,  but  even 
having  that  diagnosis  didn’t  improve  things  at 
school.  The  school  librarian  told  the  youngster 
she  didn’t  "believe  in  that  stuff’  and  exhorted 
her  to  simply  work  harder.  Worse,  recalls  the 
third-year  U of  G student,  "the  principal  told 
me  1 should  be  going  to  a special  school  basically 
for  kids  with  mental  retardation.” 

Today,  Mador-House  is  maintaining  a 
high-70s  average  in  molecular  biology  and 
genetics,  with  a minor  in  philosophy.  She’s 
already  contemplating  graduate  studies  here  at 
Guelph  and  is  thinking  about  running  her  own 
molecular  biology  lab  one  day.  Speaking 
animatedly  on  a recent  afternoon  in  the 
University  Centre,  she  smiles  and  says:  “I  like 
school.” 

Mador-House  is  one  of  a number  of  Guelph 
students  who  say  sympathetic  instructors  and 
well-designed  programs  at  U of  G have  helped 
them  succeed  despite  their  varied  learning, 
mental,  physical  and  emotional  disabilities. 

Almost  1,000  students  with  varied  learning 
or  physical  disabilities  — permanent  or 
temporary  — are  registered  with  the  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities  (CSD),  says  Bruno 
Mancini,  director  of  Student  Life  and 
Counselling  Services,  which  includes  the  CSD. 
Registration  with  the  centre  entitles  students  to 
various  services,  inciudirvy,  ciassroom  note 
takers,  extra  time  with  assignments,  alternative 
assessment  practices  and  exam-writing 
privileges  in  the  centre  itself,  located  on  Level  3 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Mancini  doesn’t  track  retention  rates  among 
students  with  disabilities,  but  anecdotally,  he 
says,  those  students  compare  favourably  with 
their  peers  in  the  classroom. 

“I  think  our  students  do  pretty  well.  When 
we  ask  them  about  the  role  of  the  CSD,  we  get  a 
very  favourable  response.  I believe  many 
wouldn’t  be  as  successful  if  they  weren’t 
identified.” 

Start  looking  into  instruction  and  learning 
for  students  with  disabilities,  and  you  soon 
encounter  a paradox.  To  begin  with,  says  Prof. 
Peter  Physick-Sheard,  Population  Medicine, 
think  less  about  special  needs  and  disabilities 
and  more  about  the  varied  learning  styles  of  all 
students.  He  says  more  instructors  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  varied  ways  students 
learn  and  considering  ways  to  accommodate  all 
learners,  including  but  not  limited  to  students 
with  disabilities. 

Referring  to  the  veterinary  cardiology  course 
he  teaches,  Physick-Sheard  says  he  uses  a 
combination  of  web-based  materials,  handouts, 
lectures  and  labs  to  “get  to  different  places  in 
students’  heads.”  Teaching  students  to  interpret 
heart  rhythms,  for  instance,  involves  not  just 
sound  but  also  visual  displays  with  or  without 
sound. 

"It’s  not  intended  specifically  for  students 
with  disabilities,  but  it  should  include 
disabilities,”  says  Physick-Sheard,  former  chair 
of  U of  G’s  Accessibility  for  Persons  With 
Disabilities  Advisory  Committee  (APDAC). 
(Diagnosed  with  multiple  sclerosis  in  1985,  he 
has  ridden  a motorized  wheelchair  around  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  U of  G campus 
for  the  past  12  years.) 

He  also  suggests  professors  and  lecturers 
begin  a new  semester  by  discussing  varied 


learning  styles  with  their  classes  and  inviting 
students  to  discuss  specific  needs  or  concerns. 

“In  a class  of  600  students,  you  can’t 
communicate  easily,  but  it’s  even  more 
important  then.” 

That  raises  another  paradox.  Students 
registered  with  the  CSD  choose  whether  or  not 
to  disclose  their  status  to  instructors.  Indeed,  a 
“stigma”  about  being  identified  may  make 
students  reluctant  to  approach  professors,  says 
Laurie  Newman,  now  in  her  fourth  year  of  a 
sociology  degree. 

At  Guelph,  Newman  has  told  only  three 
instructors  about  a learning  disability  that 
doesn’t  affect  her  oral  communication  skills  but 
does  hinder  her  writing.  One  was  a professor  last 
year  in  her  first-ever  history  course,  where  a 
particular  essay  earned  her  a grade  in  the  60s. 
Shock  over  the  grade  — and  little  explanation 
for  the  mark  — led  her  to  contact  the  professor 
and  to  disclose  her  disability. 

Although  she  went  looking  for  feedback 
rather  than  regrading,  she  says  the  professor 
agreed  that  the  mark  reflected  her  attempt  to 
cover  too  many  topics  rather  than  poor 
understanding  of  the  material. 

Recalling  high  school  in  Peterborough, 
Newman  says  she  had  to  “fight”  with  teachers 
who  were  less  than  sympathetic  when  she  asked 
for  extra  time  to  write  a test. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  cheat  the  system  or  get  the 
upper  hand,”  she  says.  “I’m  just  trying  to  get  the 
same  quality  of  education  as  my  peers.” 

Ratanak  Ly,  a third-year  toxicology  student, 
says  he  also  hesitates  to  share  his  disability  with 
instructors.  He  has  trouble  with  memory  and 
concentration  and  has  suffered  anxiety  attacks 
over  mid-terms,  although  he  receives  extra  time 
to  complete  them.  He  remembers  sitting  for  90 
minutes  and  completing  only  one  of  three 
questions  on  a first-year  exam  (the  professor 
allowed  him  to  rewrite  it). 

In  second  year,  he  encountered  a professor 
who  was  unsympathetic,  despite  Ly  having 
discussed  his  disability  with  the  instructor.  Ly 
had  had  misgivings  from  the  beginning:  “The 
first  thing  the  professor  said  was  that  the  failure 
rate  in  the  class  was  80  per  cent  but  that  the 
material  was  very  easy.” 

Ly  had  note  takers  to  help  him  in  the 
classroom  and  had  arranged  to  write  exams  at 
the  CSD,  but  when  he  asked  about  an  alternative 
to  writing  a particular  exam,  his  instructor  had 
nothing  to  offer. 

A family  crisis  eventually  led  Ly  to  withdraw 
for  the  rest  of  that  year.  Last  fall  he  returned,  but 
without  a full  course  load.  He  says  things  are 
better  now  although  the  prospect  of  final  exams 
still  panics  him. 

Extra  test  time  might  be  one  idea, 
particularly  for  students  with  learning 
disabilities  or  behavioural  or  psychiatric 
disorders,  says  Lynda  Slater,  education  specialist 
with  the  CSD.  Others  include  reweighting 
course  components,  considering  open-book 
exams,  substituting  a research  paper  for  a 
multiple-choice  test  (or  vice  versa)  and  being 
careful  about  calling  on  students  in  class. 

“It  may  be  a small  thing  for  the  professor  to 
do,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference,”  says  Slater, 
who  works  with  students  who  have  learning 
disabilities,  attention  deficit  disorders  and 
psychological  disabilities.  She  refers  students  to 
a credit  course  called  “Learning  Disabilities: 
Experience  to  Understanding,”  taught  by  Prof. 
Mary  Ann  Evans,  Psychology.  That  first-year 
course  is  designed  to  help  students  with 


disabilities  develop  strategies  for  learning  at 
university. 

Barry  Wheeler  has  seen  the  issues  from  more 
than  one  side.  In  1993,  he  came  to  U of  G at  age 
36  to  begin  a sociology  degree.  He  chose  Guelph 
largely  on  the  strength  of  its  services  for  students 
with  disabilities.  Wheeler  was  bom  with 
hereditary  Charcot-Marie-Tooth  disease,  a 
degenerative  neuromuscular  disorder. 

He  found  that  U of  G lived  up  to  its 
reputation,  including  providing  access  to 
classroom  note  takers  and  enabling  him  to  write 
exams  and  complete  in-class  assignments  in  the 
CSD  itself.  A decade  later,  one  professor  sticks  in 
his  mind:  he’d  offered  to  switch  to  an  accessible 
seminar  room  to  make  sure  Wheeler  could  ride 
his  scooter  to  class. 

Shortly  after  graduating  in  1999,  Wheeler 
became  a staff  member  with  the  CSD.  Now,  as 
the  centre’s  adviser  for  students  with  disabilities, 
he  consults  with  students  and  faculty,  including 
registering  students  for  services  and  discussing 
accommodations  with  instructors.  He  suggests 
ideas  for  instructors  to  accommodate  students 
with  five  main  types  of  physical  disabilities: 

• Mobility/motor  skills.  Although  some 
professors  may  frown  on  students  using  laptops 
or  tape  recorders  in  class,  these  tools  may  be 
indispensable  for  students  with  physical 
disabilities  as  adjuncts  to  volunteer  note  takers. 
Consider  moving  around  classroom  furniture 
to  accommodate  students  and  ensure  that  doors 
are  open  and  easily  accessible.  “It’s  common- 
sense  stuff,  but  in  busyness  it  can  be  forgotten,” 
says  Wheeler. 

• Vision.  Provide  class  materials  in  alternative 
formats,  including  electronic  text  files  that  are 
compatible  with  computer-based  screen 
reading  and  text  magnification  programs.  Learn 
what  services  are  available  for  instructors  and 
students  in  the  U of  G Library’s  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities  (LCSD),  including 
text-scanning  services.  Paula  Hearn,  a fifth-year 
student  in  international  development  (ID),  says 
those  services  are  invaluable  for  helping  her 
cope  with  a visual  impairment.  She  reminds 
instructors  to  be  careful  about  writing  notes  and 
questions  on  the  board  without  referring  to 
them,  to  provide  notes  before  class  and  to  make 


sure  such  classroom  tools  as  video  are  accessible  hearing 
to  all  students.  electroi 

• Hearing.  Ensure  that  students  with  hearing  materfr 
impairments  are  able  to  sit  near  the  front  of  the  Blackbt 
classroom  if  they  wish.  Ask  the  class  generally  to  media 

refrain  from  needless  chatter.  Besides  possibly  have  cl 
distracting  all  students,  background  noise  is  microp 
particularly  troublesome  to  students  wearing  additio: 


From  his  own  days  as  a student,  Barry  Wheeler  of  the 
knows  what  an  important  role  the  centre  plays. 
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Beyond  Disabilities 

■s  on  meeting  learning  needs  of  students  with  disabilities 


>le  hearing  aids.  Consider  providing  paper  or 
electronic  copies  of  class  notes  and  other 
ng  materials  to  students  early,  including  using 
he  Blackboard  (formerly  WebCT).  Films  and 
to  media  materials  used  in  the  classroom  must 
,ly  have  closed  captioning.  Be  prepared  to  wear  a 
is  microphone  in  the  lecture  theatre  and  to  use 
ng  additional  amplification  technology  such  as  the 


leeler  of  the  Centre  for  Students  With  Disabilties 

ays.  PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


FM  system  or  Gentner  system  for  individual 
students.  “The  FM  system  has  been  a major  help 
in  my  academic  success,”  says  fourth-year 
zoology  major  Jessica  Lankshear,  who  has  a 
cochlear  implant.  “It  amplifies  the  prof s voice 
just  for  me  and  is  much  more  clear  than  using 
the  speaker  systems  in  the  classrooms.  ” 

• Medical.  Unlike  physical  disabilities  or  many 
hearing  or  visual  impairments,  chronic  medical 
problems  — Crohn’s  disease,  fibromyalgia, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  diabetes,  chronic  fatigue, 
etc.  — are  often  invisible.  Be  prepared  to  make 
accommodations  for  students  who  may  miss 
scheduled  lectures  or  exams.  Some  students 
may  need  to  complete  exams  or  assignments  at 
the  CSD.  Instructors  may  advise  students  to 
withdraw  from  a course  if  their  disability  could 
make  it  unlikely  that  they’ll  complete  the 
requirements.  Consult  with  the  program 
counsellor  and  CSD  staff. 

• Temporary  disability.  An  accident  or  short- 
term medical  condition  may  temporarily 
disable  a student.  Be  prepared  to  work  with  the 
student  and  the  CSD  to  help  meet  the  student’s 
needs,  from  exam  writing  to  note  taking. 

A bit  of  thought  can  make  all  the  difference 
in  class,  says  Lankshear.  Some  instructors  may 
treat  students  with  disabilities  as  though  they’re 
invisible  or  as  though  they  need  to  be  singled  out 
for  special  treatment.  She  wryly  recalls  one 
professor  in  a class  of  several  hundred  students 
who  asked  midway  through  a lecture  whether 
she  was  hearing  properly. 

“There’s  a fine  line  between  coddling 
students  and  simply  being  willing  to  be  of 
assistance,”  she  says.  “What  works  best  for  me  is 
if  profs  face  the  class  so  I can  see  their  face, 
repeat  answers  and  questions  that  students 
have,  repeat  important  information,  speak 
clearly  and  not  rushed,  and  provide  lecture 
notes  and  figures  online  before  class  so  I can  pay 
attention  to  what  they’re  saying  rather  than 
scrambling  to  write  every  detail  down  at  once.” 

It  also  helps  to  be  flexible. 

Prof.  Clare  MacMartin,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  says  it  was  serendipity 
that  allowed  her  to  help  one  student  in  a class  on 
infant  development  four  years  ago.  The  student 


had  a visual  impairment  that  meant  she  visited 
the  CSD  for  exams,  including  oral  testing. 

“Her  marks  were  falling,  and  she  was  feeling 
depressed  that  the  test-taking  format  was  not 
providing  a fair  demonstration  of  her  course 
knowledge,”  says  MacMartin. 

The  breakthrough  came  one  day  when  the 
professor  took  up  a written  test  with  the  class  on 
PowerPoint.  The  student  realized  she  could  read 
that  format  more  easily.  Intrigued,  they  tried 
using  PowerPoint  in  the  classroom  to  complete 
an  exam.  It  worked,  says  MacMartin. 

“I  became  her  hands  for  her.  She  found  that  a 
very  empowering  situation.” 

A year  later,  she  had  two  students  in  that 
same  course  with  hearing  impairments.  They 
used  volunteer  note  takers,  but  because  they 
couldn’t  digest  a lesson  until  going  home,  they 
were  unable  to  ask  questions  or  participate  in 
the  class.  MacMartin  provided  her  course  notes 
in  Word  before  the  lectures,  a tactic  that  allowed 
the  students  to  take  part  more  fully. 

Presenting  material  in  a variety  of  formats 
was  the  point  of  redesigning  two  introductory 
chemistry  courses  about  five  years  ago,  says 
Prof.  Lori  Jones.  Then  a sessional  instructor,  she 
worked  with  Prof.  Bob  Balahura,  now  retired, 
on  designing  an  online  course  component.  The 
site  includes  online  quizzes,  electronic  lectures 
and  incomplete  lecture  notes  that  encourage 
students  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  She  says  the  lecture 
outlines  were  intended  to  enable  students  to 
spend  less  time  writing  and  more  time  thinking 
and  listening  during  class. 

"You  could  go  to  the  lecture,  but  then  you 
could  go  online  to  the  electronic  lectures  to 
interact  with  a slightly  different  format,”  says 
Jones,  who  still  uses  those  principles  in  teaching 
large  class  sections  in  Rozanski  Hall.  Self-pacing 
and  varied  learning  styles  are  key.  Echoing 
Physick-Sheard,  she  says:  “You  try  to  improve 
things  in  general,  not  just  for  a target  audience.” 

Meeting  wider  needs  was  the  point  of 
Universal  Instructional  Design  (UID)  funding 
that  the  chemists  received  from  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS)  for  their  project.  The 
UID  process  is  intended  to  remove  barriers  to 
education  and  to  consider  needs  of  all  learners 
in  course  design,  says  Prof.  Fred  Evers, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  a 3M  Teaching 
Award  winner  who  is  currently  TSS  interim 
director. 

Think  of  cut-out  sidewalk  comers,  he  says. 
Sloped  originally  to  accommodate  scooters  and 
wheelchairs,  the  grading  also  ends  up  benefiting 
others:  elderly  pedestrians,  parents  with 
strollers,  kids  on  bikes. 

“It’s  a universal  phenomenon  done  for  a 
particular  reason,  but  it  has  universal  appeal. 
That’s  the  idea  of  UID.” 

The  same  goes  for  succinct  PowerPoint  notes 
in  a large  font,  says  Evers.  “Those  good 
PowerPoint  slides  are  going  to  accommodate 
everybody,  including  someone  with  a vision 
problem.” 

Accommodating  students  in  the  classroom  is 
one  thing,  but  what  about  teaching  students 
through  distance  education?  Using  web-based 
tools  at  home  may  actually  benefit  some 
students  with  physical  disabilities,  says  Jayne 
Buder,  distance  learning  program  development 
specialist  in  the  Office  of  Open  Learning. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  challenges  to 
consider,  too.  For  about  18  months,  she’s  been 
helping  to  develop  a pilot  version  of  an  existing 
psychology  course  called  “Psychology  of 
Learning  Difficulties  and  Disabilities.”  Set  to 


begin  in  winter  2008,  the  pilot  is  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  distance  learners  with 
disabilities,  particularly  visual  and  hearing 
impairments. 

Working  with  course  instructor  Kim  Baker 
and  Kitchener-based  e-Ieaming  company 
Desire2Leam,  Buder  has  incorporated  such 
tools  as  video  captioning,  audio  scripts,  screen 
layout  and  multiple  forms  of  documents.  By 
monitoring  next  semester’s  pilot  offering,  Open 
Learning  hopes  to  gain  information  and  ideas 
for  extending  these  tools  to  other  courses  for 
distance  learners. 

Buder  says  she’s  faced  a steep  learning  curve, 
including  numerous  unforeseen  challenges. 
How  to  show  a graph  to  a blind  student?  How  to 
turn  a video  transcript  into  screen  captions? 
Howto  design  a screen  for  colour-blind  readers? 

“It  requires  a litde  extra  effort  for  faculty,  but 
if  the  goal  is  to  make  your  class  a good  learning 
experience  for  everybody,  you  can’t  avoid  it,” 
she  says. 

One  resource  for  the  Open  Learning  project 
has  been  the  LCSD  located  in  the  library’s 
main-floor  Learning  Commons.  There,  co- 
ordinator Athol  Gow  runs  an  alternate-format 
text  service  to  make  course  textbooks  and 
research  materials  available  to  students 
uncomfortable  with  or  unable  to  use 
conventional  print.  A member  of  APDAC,  he 
also  helps  students  use  adaptive  technology  such 
as  closed-circuit  TVs  and  computer-based 
screen  readers,  scanning  readers  and  text 
magnifiers. 

His  advice  to  faculty?  "Think  about  issues  of 
accessibility  when  you’re  creating  learning 
materials.  Can  you  provide  alternatives  to  paper 
handouts  or  PDF  and  PowerPoint  files?” 

Another  tool  in  the  LCSD’s  adaptive 
technology  lab  is  speech-recognition  software 
that  enables  students  with  motor  control 
difficulties  to  navigate  a computer  and  create 
documents.  A regular  user  of  those  services  is 
Chantal  Huinink,  a third-year  psychology 
student  whose  cerebral  palsy  impairs  her  motor 
skills  and  vision.  She  uses  speech-recognition 
software  on  the  computer  in  her  East  Village 
residence  room  and  visits  the  LCSD  to  acquire 
alternate-format  text  materials.  She  also  obtains 
instructors’  PowerPoint  notes  before  lectures, 
uses  classroom  note  takers  and  writes  her  exams 
at  the  CSD. 

“I  find  the  campus  to  be  very  open,”  says 
Huinink,  adding  that  she’s  never  run  into 
problems  getting  around  the  University  in  her 
motorized  wheelchair.  Referring  to  her  low-80s 
grade  average,  she  says:  “I  think  a lot  of  my 
success  comes  from  human  relations  with  my 
professors.  They  know  who  I am  and  what  I’m 
doing,  and  they  know  what  I’m  capable  of.” 

ID  student  Hearn  echoes  those  words.  The 
Burlington  native  researched  her  university 
options  carefully  before  entering  Guelph  as  part 
of  the  "double  cohort.”  Referring  to  the 
University’s  comfortable  size  and  services,  she 
says  she  found  U of  G to  be  among  the  best 
choices  in  the  province.  Much  of  that  she 
attributes  to  the  range  of  services  available  at  the 
CSD. 

Hearn’s  visual  impairment  allows  her  to 
make  out  shapes  and  to  distinguish  light  and 
dark.  That,  coupled  with  having  learned  to 
negotiate  around  her  second  home  during  the 
past  four  years,  means  that  she  occasionally 
helps  guide  other  people  with  visual 
impairments.  “That’s  funny,”  she  says.  “The 
blind  leading  the  blind.” 
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Bumper  Crop 
of  Weed  Experts 
Takes  Top  Prizes 

Ifs  the  fourth  win  in  a row  for  Guelph 


1 BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

I 

Craig  Reid  knows  his  weeds. 

This  summer,  the  U of  G 
agronomy  graduate  used  his  weed 
I smarts  nurtured  in  the  classroom, 
on  the  job  and  on  the  family  farm  to 
, top  45  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  an  annual  weed  dustup 
' for  students  in  northeastern  North 
America. 

Besides  his  individual  win,  Reid 
I helped  his  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege weeds  team  to  a first-place  fin- 
ish in  the  2007  Northeastern  Weed 
Science  Society’s  Collegiate  Weed 
Science  Contest. 

It’s  the  fourth  win  in  a row  for 
Guelph’s  weeds  team,  dubbed  “the 
Yankees  of  the  northeast  weed  com- 
petition” by  coach  Prof.  Clarence 
Swanton,  Plant  Agriculture. 

This  summer’s  contest  at  Vir- 
[ ginia  Tech  University  pitted  six 
teams  — U of  G,  Nova  Scotia  Agri- 
j cultural  College,  Cornell  University, 
North  Carolina  State,  Penn  State 
. and  Virginia  Tech  — in  a day-long 
bout  of  weed  and  herbicide  identifi- 
cation at  a field  station,  farmer  prob- 
lem solving  and  sprayer  calibration. 
Far  from  an  obscure  pursuit  for 
I diehard  agronomists,  the  contest 
\ \vc\ps  bone  skills  of  students  who  of- 
/ ten  end  up  pursuing  crop  protection 
careers  critical  not  just  to  farmers 
; but  also  to  anyone  who  needs  to  eat. 
“Crop  protection  is  huge,”  says 
Swanton,  referring  to  a multi-bil- 
lion-dollar  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  practices  used  to  keep 
weeds  at  bay.  “How  we  use  the  tools 
of  crop  protection  is  fundamental  to 


agronomy,  the  environment,  the 
food  you  eat  at  your  table.” 

Reid  graduated  in  June  with  a 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  and  now  sells  agricul- 
tural seed,  fertilizer  and  chemicals 
for  Sprucedale  Agromart  in 
Hanover.  This  year  was  his  first  time 
on  the  OAC  weeds  team. 

He  grew  up  on  a mixed  livestock 
and  crop  farm  near  Paisley  and  spent 
recent  summers  working  for  crop 
protection  companies.  (His  father, 
Robert,  and  his  four  uncles  all  grad- 
uated from  Guelph,  and  his  brother, 
Andrew,  is  in  his  second  year  here.) 

"The  challenges  we  were  seeing 
in  the  field  — herbicide  identifica- 
tion, weed  identification  — I’ve 
been  doing  on  a daily  basis  for  the 
last  four  years  as  part  of  my  job,” 
says  Reid,  who  adds  that  his  U of  G 
weed  science  courses  complemented 
his  field  training. 

Among  this  summer’s  Guelph 
team  of  15  students,  the  top  trio 
consisted  of  Reid,  Jeff  Hyatt  and 
Scott  Snowe.  U of  G also  swept  the 
top  rankings  in  this  year’s  contest. 
Second  place  went  to  Joel  Heming- 
way, William  Judge  and  Adam 
Pfeffer.  In  third  place  was  U of  G’s 
first  all-female  weeds  team:  Marga- 
ret Caldecott,  Kelly  O’Connor  and 
Lisa  Dirksen.  Guelph’s  graduate  stu- 
dent team  placed  third  out  of  nine 
teams. 

“They  all  came  away  feeling 
they’d  learned  a lot  and  more  confi- 
dent,” says  Swanton,  who  begins 
coaching  team  members  in  March. 
“I  believe  that  agriculture  in  Canada 
is  a little  bit  stronger  when  they 
come  back.” 


after  hours 


CHRIS  GRAVES 

University  records  management  co-ordinator,  joined 
Guelph  in  2006 

After  a year  at  U of  G,  Chris 
Graves,  who  grew  up  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  moved  to  Guelph  from 
London,  Ont.,  says  he’s  finally 
starting  to  feel  settled.  “It  takes 
about  eight  months  to  a year  to  get 
your  bearings.” 

Graves  is  used  to  living  in  dif- 
ferent environments.  A decade 
ago,  after  graduating  from  univer- 
sity in  Quebec,  he  moved  to  Japan  to  teach  English. 

He  lived  there  for  seven  years  and  remembers  the  ini- 
tial culture  shock  he  experienced. 

“I  welcomed  the  change  and  learned  a lot  from  living 
in  Japan,  but  I know  this  transition  can  be  a difficult  one 
for  young  travellers.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Yukari,  are  currently  helping  people 
learn  about  the  culture  and  language  of  Japan  to  make 
the  transition  to  living  and  working  there  easier. 

“Looking  back,  I wish  there  had  been  someone  who 
could  have  helped  me  prepare  for  this  life-changing 
journey.  From  language  to  customs  and  traditions, 
there’s  a lot  to  learn  about  life  in  Japan.” 

The  couple’s  six-year-old  son,  David,  is  also  helping 
out  with  teaching. 

"He  speaks  English  and  Japanese,  and  I have  to  say 
that  when  I was  in  Japan,  some  of  the  most  useful 
phrases  were  ones  I learned  from  kids.  They  don’t  censor 
themselves  like  adults  do.” 

For  more  information  about  the  service,  go  to 
www.gravesnet.com/newdayrising. 

TERRY  CROWLEY 

Chair  of  the  Department  of  History,  joined  U of  Gin  1971 
In  Prof.  Terry  Crowley’s  down- 
time, his  love  for  the  arts  takes 
flight.  “I’m  a culture  vulture.  I 
draw  a lot  of  satisfaction  from 
simply  attending  cultural  events, 
whether  musical,  choral  or  thea- 
tre.” 

High  on  his  list  of  favourite 
venues  are  Niagara-on-the-Lake’s 
Shaw  Festival  and  the  Soulpepper 
Theatre  in  Toronto,  and  he  has 
tickets  to  see  shows  at  both  places  this  fall.  Most  recently, 
he  went  to  see  To  Kill  a Mockingbird  at  the  Stratford  Fes- 
tival. 

Cooking  is  another  favourite  pastime,  one  that  was 


passed  down  to  Crowley  by  his  grandfather  and  mother. 
“It’s  very  satisfying  because  it  brings  immediate  results, 
unlike  academic  work,  which  has  a very  long  gestation 
period  before  it  sees  the  light  of  day.” 

In  the  warmer  months,  he  enjoys  tending  his  gar- 
dens, which  were  designed  by  U of  G landscape  architect 
Jack  Milliken  35  years  ago. 

“I  enjoy  keeping  up  his  plan,”  says  Crowley.  “The 
front  and  back  gardens  were  both  planned  by  Jack,  and 
I’ve  kept  to  his  design.  I still  have  his  original  sketches 
from  1972.” 

Crowley  is  now  looking  forward  to  the  winter 
months  and  getting  out  on  his  cross-country  skis. 

“You  can  get  out  for  an  afternoon,  and  it’s  a pleasant 
activity.  I enjoy  the  snow  and  sun  together  in  the  winter. 
It’s  very  invigorating.” 

SYLVIE  VAN  TWEST 

Fifth-year  student  in  biological  science 
What  would  the  fall  semester  be 
without  a little  squash?  For  the 
answer,  ask  Sylvie  Van  Twest,  who 
takes  to  the  squash  courts  at  the 
Athletics  Centre  twice  a week. 

After  being  introduced  to  the 
sport  by  a friend  when  she  was  in 
her  first  year  at  Guelph,  Van  Twest 
plays  squash  to  spend  time  with 
her  friends,  rather  than  for  compe- 
tition. 

“We  play  by  our  own  rules,  rather  than  the  official 
rules,”  she  says,  adding  that  she’s  also  participating  in  in- 
tramural soccer  and  Ultimate  this  semester. 

In  addition  to  her  sports  activities,  Van  Twest  is  a 
member  of  the  Horticulture  Club. 

“We  propagate  plants,  we  have  plant  sales  and  we  go 
on  greenhouse  tours,”  she  says.  “We  also  plan  more  so- 
cial types  of  trips  every  couple  of  weeks.” 

Past  outings  have  included  visits  to  the  Butterfly 
Conservatory  and  local  breweries,  as  well  as  a wine  tour 
in  the  Niagara  region. 

The  group  has  about  20  core  members  and  meets 
Wednesdays  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  teaching  greenhouse  in 
the  Bovey  Building,  she  says. 

This  fall.  Van  Twest  made  her  film  debut  in  Five  De- 
grees: Mini  Prep,  a short  independent  film  produced  by 
her  friend  Melanie  Wills  that  follows  five  U of  G under- 
graduate science  students  as  they  conduct  research  and 
share  their  views  on  life  and  science.  The  film  was  shot  in 
the  summer  of  2006  and  was  screened  at  SharpCuts,  an 
independent  film  and  music  festival  held  on  campus  in 
September. 


Chris  Graves 


Terry  Crowley 


Sylvie  Van  Twest 


‘A  Good  Bottle  of  Wine  Is  a Good  Bottle  of  Wine’ 

Cork-popping  wine  sales  driven  by  retailers’  new  focus  on  engaging  consumers,  says  U of  G prof 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

There’s  much  more  to  a glass  of  wine  than 
pouring  and  drinking,  and  LCBO  retailers 
who  have  enhanced  their  sales  and  service 
offerings  through  innovative  new  pro- 
gramming have  consumers  lining  up  in  droves 
to  learn  everything  from  how  to  cook  with 
wine  to  how  to  select  the  proper  bottle  for  an 
occasion. 

All  this  hard  work  is  paying  off  at  the  check- 
out counter  with  skyrocketing  wine  sales,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  study  by  Prof.  Joe  Barth, 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  LCBO,  a govern- 
ment-run entity  that  held  a monopoly  on  the 
province’s  wine  sales  for  many  years,  has  been 
rebuilding  and  redesigning  its  stores  to  offer 
wine  appreciation  courses,  tutored  tastings 
and  lifestyle  events  in  a bid  to  engage  custom- 
ers and  teach  them  about  its  products,  says 
Barth,  whose  study  is  published  in  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Wine  Business  Research. 

He  found  that  the  new  stores  are  selling 
more  bottles  of  wine,  the  total  sale  per  cus- 
tomer is  greater  and  the  average  price  per  litre 
is  higher  compared  with  the  old-style  stores. 


These  findings  are  consistent  with  what  the 
LCBO  has  been  claiming  all  along,  he  says. 

Barth,  who  studies  wine  retailing  and  there- 
fore excluded  all  other  beverages  from  his 
study,  notes  that  competitive  pressure  from 
the  privately  run  Beer  Store  network,  Ontario 
retail  winery  stores,  U-Brews  and  U-Vints  and 
cross-border  shopping  have  played  a role  in 
the  transformation  of  the  LCBO  stores. 

“The  old  stores  were  quite  attractive,”  he 
says.  “They  had  shelves  and  aisles  and  helpful, 
friendly  staff,  but  in  essence,  you’d  go  only  to 
shop.  The  new  stores  are  quite  different.  They 
have  tasting  rooms  and  wine  consultants,  and 
some  even  have  kitchens  for  demonstration 
cooking.  This  is  proving  to  be  a very  smart 
business  move.” 

Although  most  Ontario  communities,  in- 
cluding Guelph,  have  a new-style  store,  some 
communities  have  both  new  and  old,  says 
Barth.  He  selected  data  from  eight  municipali- 
ties with  old-  and  new-style  stores  and  looked 
at  the  number  of  labour  hours  in  each  location 
and  the  revenue  generated. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  most  efficient 
LCBO  store  ranked  as  highly  as  the  top  pri- 
vately owned  winery  retailer,  which  suggests 


that  the  LCBO  is  working  to  keep  customers 
happy  and  is  not  complacent  in  its  role  as  a re- 
tailer, he  says. 

“Customers  are  coming  in,  they’re  brows- 
ing, they’re  learning  about  and  exploring  new 
wines,  and  they’re  buying  better-quality  prod- 
ucts. Now  they  know  how  to  read  a label,  and 
they  know  the  difference  between  a $12  bottle 
and  a $20  bottle  other  than  the  $8.  This  is  quite 
a steep  change  for  wine  retailers.” 

It’s  the  labels  affixed  to  wine  bottles  that  are 
driving  Barth’s  latest  research,  a study  that  ex- 
amines how  the  design  of  a wine  label  can  at- 
tract or  repel  buyers,  specifically  those  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  25.  Using  prototypes  of  wine 
labels  designed  by  his  students,  he  believes  his 
study  will  shed  new  light  on  what  appeals  to 
this  young  demographic  of  wine  drinkers. 

“The  labels  created  by  the  students  will 
compete  against  those  of  existing  wines  to  see  if 
the/ re  effective.  The  labels  are  all  designed  to 
look  real,  but  these  products  don’t  actually 
exist.” 

From  the  cartoony  to  the  classic,  his  stu- 
dents’ labels  will  be  put  on  full  wine  bottles  and 
pitted  against  bottles  produced  by  real  wineries 
to  see  which  are  selected  most  frequently  by 


young  buyers. 

“People  often  choose  wines  by  their  labels,” 
says  Barth.  “In  a modem  wine  store,  tasting  be- 
comes possible,  but  you  can’t  taste  everything 
at  a wine  sampling.  Essentially  you  choose  a 
wine  based  on  the  packaging,  so  you  end  up 
with  very  interesting  strategies.” 

So  far,  preliminary  results  show  that  his 
students’  labels  have  been  more  successful  in 
attracting  young  buyers  than  the  real  wine  la- 
bels have,  he  says. 

“What  this  tells  us  is  that  the  existing  labels 
are  not  particularly  attractive  to  that  target 
market  segment.  If  wineries  want  to  attract  this 
market,  the/d  better  start  selling  each  brand 
using  labels  specifically  geared  to  the  groups 
they  want  to  attract.” 

Younger  consumers  are  generally  drawn  to 
more  creative  labels,  whereas  older,  more  ex- 
perienced wine  drinkers  seem  to  prefer  a clas- 
sic look,  he  says.  Choice  also  depends  on  the 
occasion  and  the  impression  the  customer 
wants  to  make. 

“Although  different  groups  of  people 
choose  their  wines  based  on  different  visual 
factors,  there’s  one  thing  they  agree  on:  A good 
bottle  of  wine  is  a good  bottle  of  wine.” 
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Cue  the  Horse 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

IF  A GOOD  PICTURE  is  worth  a 
thousand  words,  videographer 
Kevin  Hogg  estimates  that  a 
high-quality  video  is  worth  an  entire 
novel  — or  at  least  a good  chunk  of  a 
veterinary  medicine  textbook. 

His  assignments  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  where  he’s 
worked  in  Information  Technology 
Services  since  2000,  take  advantage 
of  his  skill  with  the  camera  to  make 
information  more  readily  available 
to  students  and  faculty.  He  gets 
plenty  of  variety  in  his  workday,  too, 
videotaping  everything  from  guest 
lecturers  and  special  University 
events  to  surgery,  dissections  and 
animals  in  motion. 

“I  plan  projects  with  people  — 
deciding  what  will  be  videotaped, 
from  what  point  of  view,  doing  the 
editing  and  putting  it  all  together 
from  beginning  to  end,”  says  Hogg. 

But  he’s  equally  prepared  to  han- 
dle special  situations  on  short  notice. 

“For  example,  if  a horse  comes  in 
with  a neurological  problem,  I might 
be  asked  to  videotape  the  horse  so  we 
have  an  example  of  the  abnormal 
movements  and  behaviours  for  stu- 
dents. Then  they’ll  recognize  it  if 
they  see  it  again." 

Hogg  cues  up  one  such  video  that 
shows  a rider  exercising  a horse.  At 
first,  everything  looks  normal,  but  as 
the  rider  urges  the  horse  into  faster 
gaits,  the  animal’s  head  begins  to 
jerk  up  and  down  periodically. 

“See,  there  it  is,”  he  says,  pointing 
to  the  screen  during  the  unusual 
movements.  “Now  I’ll  work  with  the 
professor  to  select  the  parts  to  in- 


clude in  the  final  version,  so  that  it 
will  show  what  the  students  need  to 
see.” 

These  videos  can  record  rare  con- 
ditions and  unusual  surgical  proce- 
dures that  vet  students  might  never 
experience  for  themselves  while  in 
school,  he  says.  And  a video  is  much 
more  informative  than  a photo- 
graph or  description,  he  adds. 

Hogg,  a lifelong  Guelph  resident, 
earned  an  honours  BA  in  fine  art 
from  U of  G in  1981  and  says  his  in- 
terest in  video  dates  from  that  time 
and  his  early  studies  with  Nora 
Hutchinson. 

“I’m  also  a musician,  so  I’ve  al- 
ways been  interested  in  recording 


and  in  technology,”  he  says.  “I  al- 
ways want  to  know  what’s  new  and 
what’s  changing.” 

After  graduation,  Hogg  was  ac- 
tive in  the  music  and  arts  commu- 
nity and  had  a painting  studio  in 
downtown  Guelph.  By  1986,  his  in- 
terest in  video  was  coming  to  the 
forefront  and  he  became  technical 
director  of  Ed  Video  Media  Arts 
Centre.  Ten  years  later,  he  started  his 
own  video  production  business. 

“The  keys  to  success  in  this  kind 
of  work  are  being  able  to  get 
good-quality  foot  age  and  sound,  be- 
ing creative  and  organized  because 
you  often  have  more  than  one  pro- 
ject you’re  working  on,  and  deliver- 


ing the  finished  product  on  time,”  he 
says. 

He  cites  a recent  assignment  as  an 
example  of  the  right  deadlines  he  of- 
ten faces. 

“I  was  asked  to  videotape  a guest 
lecturer  speaking  to  a class.  The  stu- 
dents then  had  to  do  some  assign- 
ments related  to  the  lecture.  My  task 
was  to  edit  the  video  and  get  it  online 
quickly  so  the  students  could  review 
it  and  work  on  their  assignments." 

Hogg  is  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions he’ s made  to  the  OV C commu- 
nity since  joining  the  college. 

“I’ve  improved  the  way  students 
study  anatomy,  for  example.  I’ve 
done  high-resolution  videos  show- 


ing dissections  that  offer  a lot  of  de- 
tail, and  students  can  watch  these 
online.  I also  videotaped  a whole- 
day  workshop  on  horse  anatomy 
with  two  experts,  and  that  video  was 
helpful,  too.” 

Not  one  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  he 
also  talks  enthusiastically  about  his 
goals  for  the  future. 

“I  want  to  be  involved  in  bringing 
OVC  and  the  University  community 
into  a high-definition  imaging  envi- 
ronment. We  need  to  plan  and  to  get 
up  to  speed  in  this  area.  One  of  my 
goals  is  to  have  a high-resolution 
video  database  where  anything  you 
can  visualize  in  a video  format  is 
stored  and  readily  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff  and  others  who 
can  use  it  to  learn  the  things  they 
need  to  know.” 

Although  his  working  days  are 
spent  viewing  the  world  through  a 
video  camera  lens,  Hogg  hasn’t  for- 
gotten his  passion  for  music  and  art. 
His  website  at  www.rebelmachine.ca 
showcases  some  of  his  songs,  and  he 
enjoys  after-hours  jam  sessions  with 
some  of  his  co-workers. 

Maybe  it’s  the  shared  love  of  mu- 
sic, art  and  technology  that  helps, 
but  Hogg  finds  OVC  “is  the  coolest 
place  to  work.  The  people  have  a 
quirky  sense  of  humour,  and  every- 
one is  very  professional,  very  smart  j 
and  definitely  future-oriented.  It’s  J 
good  to  be  in  an  organization  where  ; 
people  want  to  improve  and  make 
positive  changes.” 

Of  course,  there’s  another  im- 
portant factor  in  OVC’s  " coolness  " 
he  adds. 

“The  Second  Cup  is  right  across 
the  street.” 


Geography,  Political  Science  Collaborate  on  New  Major 

First-of-its-kind  degree  will  introduce  students  to  challenges  and  opportunities  of  environmental  governance 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Students  coming  to  U of  G 
who  want  to  tackle  environ- 
mental issues  now  have  the  option  of 
studying  the  social  sciences  as  a way 
of  addressing  some  of  the  planet’s 
most  persistent  problems.  Starting 
next  fall,  Guelph  will  offer  a BA 
major  aimed  at  introducing  students 
to  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  environmental  governance. 

The  environmental  governance 
degree  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Can- 
ada and  possibly  the  world,  says 
Prof.  Ben  Bradshaw,  Geography, 
who  helped  design  the  joint  program 
between  the  departments  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Political  Science. 

“The  most  challenging  environ- 
mental problems  facing  Canada  and 
the  world  today,  such  as  global 
warming  and  the  decline  of  world 
fish  stocks,  won’t  be  solved  with  just 
better  natural  science,”  he  says. 
“They  can  be  solved  only  through 
enlightened  governance." 

The  program  will  combine  exist- 
ing and  new  courses  in  geography, 
political  science,  economics  and 
agricultural  economics.  Although 
other  universities  currently  offer 
courses  that  include  aspects  of  envi- 


ronmental governance,  no  other 
school  offers  a degree  program,  says 
Bradshaw. 

The  program  will  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  processes  and  mecha- 
nisms involved  in  environmental 
governance,  the  factors  shaping  this 
area,  the  challenges  and  innovations 
occurring  in  the  field,  and  emerging 
societal  concerns. 

Prof.  Byron  Sheldrick,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
who  also  worked  on  designing  the 
new  program,  says  the  growing  in- 
terest in  environmental  issues  has 
led  to  an  emphasis  on  environmental 
governance  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

“There’s  a huge  demand  for  peo- 
ple who  have  skills  and  experience  in 
developing  policies  that  bring  envi- 


ronmental issues  to  the  forefront,” 
he  says.  “In  the  past,  environmental 
governance  was  handled  mostly  by 
government  organizations.  But  as 
the  interest  in  environmental  issues 
continues  to  grow,  new  players  are 
getting  involved  in  governance,  such 
as  communities,  NGOs  and  even 
private  corporations,  where  social 
and  environmental  responsibility  is 
emerging  as  a key  concern.” 

Sheldrick  says  this  new  degree  has 
the  potential  to  draw  students  from 
across  Canada  and  even  internation- 
ally. 

“Environmental  issues  are  hot 
right  now,  and  I don’t  see  that 
changing  anytime  soon.  I think  the 
environment  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  main  public  policy  issues  on 
the  agenda,  which  is  one  reason  why 


this  program  is  needed.” 

This  is  the  first  time  the  depart- 
ments of  Political  Science  and  Geog- 
raphy have  joined  to  offer  a 
combined  program.  Bradshaw  will 
be  the  program  co-ordinator  for  the 
geography  side,  and  Prof.  Jordi  Dlez 
will  be  the  co-ordinator  for  the  polit- 
ical science  side. 

“It’s  exciting  that  the  two  depart- 


ments are  working  together  on  this,” 
says  Sheldrick.  “It’s  a natural  fit  be- 
cause Geography  has  a number  of 
courses  focused  on  environmental 
issues  and  Political  Science  does  a lot 
of  work  on  governance  and  environ- 
mental policy.  This  university  has 
carved  out  its  strength  in  environ- 
mental issues,  and  this  new  program 
will  add  to  that.” 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 

• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

17^1 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear " 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-S  p-m- 

Frl.  9:30  a.m.-«  p.m.|  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-3  P-m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 

ScoaCoCum 

123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office  | 

Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  N IG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 
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Growing,  Growing,  Growing 

Campus  United  Way  campaign  tally  sits  at  $255,332 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

Three  weeks  after  the  seeds  were  sown, 
the  campus  United  Way  campaign  has 
reached  64  per  cent  of  its  $400,000  goal.  That’s 
welcome  news  to  gardener  and  retired  OAC 
professor  Sandy  Warley.  He’s  one  of  thousands 
in  the  Guelph  area  who  benefit  from  the 
agencies  and  programs  supported  by  United 
Way  Services  of  Guelph  and  Wellington. 

The  Guelph  Enabling  Garden  in  Riverside 
Park  is  one  of  the  newest  programs  to  receive 
United  Way  support,  the  result  of  a successful 
2006  campaign  that  closed  some  of  the  gap  be- 
tween United  Way  donations  and  the  applica- 
tions it  receives  for  funding.  This  year’s 
campaign  continues  the  organization’s  three- 
year  goal  to  close  an  $800,000  gap. 

"I’m  a lifelong  gardener,”  says  Warley,  who 
retired  in  1991  from  the  then  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business  and  re- 


Because  she  made  her  United  Way 
pledge  early,  Helen  Gazzola  of  Student 
Health  Services  is  going  to  enjoy  two  litres  of 
ice  cream  made  in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science. 

Prof.  )udy  Strommer,  Plant  Agriculture, 
won  a bottle  of  wine  in  the  first  United  Way 
incentive  draw;  Tajinder  Kang  of  the  U of  G 
Library  gets  to  spend  $50  in  a Hospitality 
Services  retail  outlet;  and  Deb  Byart  of  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science  is  the  lucky  winner  of  a homemade 
blackberry  mousse  dessert  Yum! 

No  one  needs  to  be  left  out,  say  volun- 
teers Carol  Kitching  of  the  Judicial  Office 


ceived  an  honorary  degree  from  U of  G in 
2003.  “I  started  gardening  as  a nipper,  helping 
my  dad  tend  his  garden.  My  first  job  was  in 
horticulture  — I studied  it  at  university.  Gar- 
dening has  been  my  passion  for  as  long  as  I can 
remember.  My  wife,  Anita,  has  had  the  same 
experience  and  interest,  and  creating  and  tend- 
ing fine  gardens  together  has  been  one  of  our 
strongest  bonds.” 

It’s  no  surprise  that  the  Warleys  were  early 
volunteers  to  help  launch  the  Guelph  Enabling 
Garden,  which  was  “planted”  along  the  Speed 
River  in  2004  and  2005. 

“But  it  wasn’t  until  the  spring  of  2006  that 
we  could  embark  on  a full  gardening  year,”  says 
Sandy  Warley.  In  an  essay  for  the  garden’s 
monthly  newsletter,  this  is  how  he  described 
his  experience  there: 

“Anita  and  I are  involved  in  various  aspects 
of  the  garden’s  operation,  but  our  most  re- 
warding experience  is  as  volunteers  and  users. 


and  Erika  McMillan  of  Campus  Community 
Police.  They’ve  recruited  enough  incentive 
prizes  to  last  three  more  weeks,  with  draws 
to  be  held  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  2 and  9.  And  ev- 
ery pledge  form  turned  in,  right  up  to  the 
closing  date  of  Dec.  5,  will  be  included  in  a 
draw  for  two  grand  prizes:  a full-year  U of  G 
parking  pass  and  a weekend  package  at  the 
Stage  West  Theatre  in  Mississauga.  Donated 
by  Goliger’s  Travel  Plus,  the  weekend  in- 
cludes accommodations,  dinner  buffet, 
show  and  breakfast  for  two. 

If  you  need  a pledge  form,  download  it 
from  the  United  Way  website  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 


We  visit  the  garden  every  Sunday  morning 
from  April  to  October.  Our  first  act  on  arrival 
is  to  make  a tour  of  the  garden,  examining  the 
progress  of  plants  with  the  swing  of  the  sea- 
sons, drinking  in  their  beauty  and  endless  in- 
terest, and  noting  the  jobs  to  be  done  that  day. 

“Anita  busies  herself  with  weeding,  water- 
ing, plant  care  and  sweeping  the  paths  while  I 
tend  the  raised  bed  that  bears  our  names.  Our 
bed  is  small,  only  five  feet  square,  but  what  it 
means  to  me  epitomizes  what  the  garden  is  all 
about. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  I developed  pro- 
gressive multiple  sclerosis.  As  the  disease  tight- 
ened its  grip  and  I lost  strength,  balance  and 
mobility,  the  scope  and  range  of  what  I could 
do  in  our  home  garden  narrowed.  Successively, 
I gave  up  the  vegetable  garden,  the  fruit  trees, 
work  in  the  flowerbeds  and,  finally,  mowing 
our  lawns.  As  my  physical  abilities  contracted, 
Anita  took  on  more  and  more  until,  essentially, 
she  was  doing  everything  and  I became  a 
spectator. 

“Along  came  the  Enabling  Garden.  In  a 
brilliant  act  that  married  our  shared  interest  in 
gardening  and  my  disability,  our  children  en- 
dowed a raised  bed  in  our  names  to  recognize 
the  50th  anniversary  of  our  marriage.  I can  gar- 
den once  again.  Though  small  in  area,  it’s  huge 
in  terms  of  the  lift  that  it  gives  my  sense  of  iden- 
tity and  accomplishment  and  thereby  my 
wellness.  I — and  others  with  restricted  abili- 
ties — am  again  enabled.” 

There’s  another  attribute  of  the  Enabling 
Garden  that  is  important,  he  adds.  People  with 
disabilities  are  often  marginalized  by  society. 

“We  can’t  go  places  and  do  things  as  we  did 
before.  We  meet  fewer  new  people  and  have 
fewer  experiences.  At  work  or  in  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  we  belong,  we  tend  to  be  omit- 
ted from  longer-term  plans  and  projects 
because  of  uncertainties  about  our  abilities  and 


Retired  OAC  professor  Sandy  Warley  says 
the  United  Way-supported  Guelph  Enabling 
Garden  allows  him  to  continue  the  gar- 
dening he  loves  despite  his  physical 
limitations.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

availability  down  the  road.  Projects  like  the  En- 
abling Garden  change  that  by  acknowledging 
us  and  enabling  us  to  add  value  to  our 
community. 

“And  so,  on  those  lovely  Sunday  mornings 
when  Anita  and  I are  working  in  the  garden,  we 
think  always  and  speak  often  of  the  fine  people 
who  had  the  vision  that  the  garden  would  'en- 
able and  include’  people  with  different  abili- 
ties, of  the  civic  leaders  and  staff  who  facilitated 
its  creation,  and  of  the  donors,  large  and  small, 
who  made  it  a reality.” 

To  learn  more  about  the  Guelph  Enabling 
Garden,  visit  Riverside  Park  or  the  website 
www.enablinggarden.org. 


Pledge  Early,  Reap  Rewards 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  Oct.  26  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec. 
uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Oct.  11  photo  was  of  water 
fountains  in  the  new  science  complex:  Toni  Pellizzari,  Anu  Saxena,  Yvette  Roy  and  Jaspreet  Kaur. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


UNIVERSITY  CENTRE  TRANSIT  HUB  OFFERS  SAFE, 
EFFICIENT  TRANSPORTATION  ALTERNATIVE 


Parking  Services  would  like  to  thank 
all  our  patrons  for  their  patience 
during  the  hectic  annual  fall  permit 
sales  session.  Students  are  reminded 
that  parking  passes  can  be  pur- 
chased through  WebAdvisor  for  a 
limited  time  before  the  start  of  the 
fall  and  winter  semesters.  Permits 
purchased  this  way  are  mailed  to 
home  addresses  and  allow  you  to 
avoid  lineups  at  Parking  Services. 
Check  WebAdvisor  for  details. 

We  would  also  like  to  advise  the 
University  community  that  we  con- 
tinue to  monitor  our  parking  lots 
and  on-street  parking  areas  for 
space  availability.  The  core  area  is 
now  essentially  reserved  for  service, 
accessible,  premium  and  visitor 
parking  as  per  recommendations 
contained  in  the  campus  master 
plan. 

Although  the  core  parking  lots 
fill  up  quickly,  additional  parking  is 
available  in  our  perimeter  lots:  P13 
(corner  of  South  and  East  Ring 
roads),  P18  (on  Dundas  Lane),  P19 
(near  Lambton  Hall)  and  P30  (on 
Smith  Lane). 

As  the  number  of  parking  spaces 
on  campus  continues  to  decrease, 
primarily  from  new  building  con- 
struction and  renovations,  we  ac- 
tively promote  using  transportation 
alternatives  such  as  public  transit, 
bicycling  and  walking.  The  newly 


constructed  transit  hub  in  front  of 
the  University  Centre  offers  a safe 
and  efficient  transportation  alterna- 
tive for  those  using  city  and  intercity 
bus  services.  Bus  shelters  will  soon 
be  added  to  complete  this  project. 

The  universal  student  bus  pass 
offered  in  co-operation  with 
Guelph  Transit  and  the  expansion 
of  GO  Transit  services  to  and  from 
U of  G have  helped  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  using  our 
transportation  network. 

New  and  improved  lighting,  ad- 
ditional emergency  telephones,  sur- 
veillance systems,  more  motorcycle 
parking  areas,  additional  bike  racks 
and  an  improved  sidewalk  system 
will  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  our 
capital  project  plans  in  upcoming 
budgets. 

Parking  lot  expansion,  where 
possible,  and  modifications  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  existing 
parking  lots  are  also  considerations 
for  future  parking  lot  projects. 

We  continue  to  offer  a safe  and 
competitively  priced  service  to  the 
community.  It’s  worth  noting  that 
our  permit  prices  are  consistently 
lower  than  those  at  most  other  com- 
parable Ontario  universities  and 
large  employers  in  the  area. 

Ian  Weir,  Manager 
Parking  Services  and 
Transportation  Planning 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Banner  Stands 


FOR  SALE 


2000  Suzuki  Esteem,  manual,  black, 
four  doors,  new  brakes  and  alterna- 
tor, 190,000  kms,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 519-821-5978  or  cajohnso@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Set  of  four  Michelin  snow  tires,  suit- 
able for  Toyota  Corolla  or  similar 
car,  used  for  two  winters,  excellent 
condition,  Susan,  519-837-9470  or 
susanatkinson  1 9@sympatico.ca. 

White  wooden  student  desk,  four 
drawers;  electric  lift  chair,  dusty 
rose,  excellent  condition,  jrenaud@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

I Antique  pine  cupboard,  six-piece  art 
1 deco  dinette  suite,  Linda,  Ext.  56960 
or  ltumer@uoguelph.ca. 

Aquarium  equipment:  70-gallon 
tank,  filters,  skimmer,  heater,  pump 
and  more,  519-822-0170. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house 
close  to  campus  and  bus  stop,  suit- 
able for  family,  visiting  faculty  or 
three  people  to  share,  available  Jan.  1 
for  one  year,  519-837-2915. 

Two-bedroom  second-level  apart- 
ment with  balcony  in  quiet  semi 
close  to  Exhibition  Park  and  bus 
route,  parking,  separate  laundry, 
suitable  for  quiet  single  or  couple, 
non-smokers,  no  dogs,  available 
early  December,  $975  a month, 
Wilfred,  Ext.  54023  or  wilfred@ 
pr.uoguelph.ca. 

Well-maintained  three-bedroom 
cottage,  suitable  for  all  seasons, 
2V£-hour  drive  from  Guelph,  close  to 
Sauble  Beach  and  Wiarton,  short- 
term rental,  $500  a week  or  $1,500  a 
month,  519-822-6765. 


AVAILABLE 


WANTED 


FOR  RENT 


Large,  bright  furnished  bedroom  in 
basement,  private  three-piece  bath, 
simple  kitchen  setup,  cable  and  wire- 
less Internet  included,  close  to  cam- 
pus and  downtown,  responsible 
female  student  preferred,  available 
Jan.  1,  $425  a month,  Cynthia,  519- 
767-0122  evenings  or  ccheesem@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Partially  furnished  large  lower  room 
in  condo,  shared  front  entrance,  pri- 
vate bath,  galley  kitchen/laundry 
room,  parking,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  immediately,  mature 
female  preferred,  references  re- 
quired, $550  a month  inclusive,  519- 
837-4378  or  elayne.starr@gmail. 


Mature  female  staff  member 
requires  housing,  rent  $700  or  less  to 
include  utilities,  cable,  high-speed 
Internet,  parking  and  laundry, 
Linda,  Ext.  56960  or  ltumer@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Ride  to  and  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  on  Mondays, 
arriving  in  London  by  8:30  a.m.  and 
returning  to  Guelph  after  6:30  p.m., 
edwards61@rogers.com. 

Part-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  infant  in  our  home  near 
downtown  Guelph,  occasional 
hours  this  fall,  at  least  20  hours  a 
week  beginning  in  January,  experi- 
ence with  infants  and  academic 
background  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation desired,  references  required, 
Chris,  carusoc@uoguelph.ca,  or 
Hafiz,  maherali@uoguelph.ca. 


Qualified  French  teacher  with  20 
years’  experience  to  provide  private/ 
semi-private  French  lessons/tutor- 
ing, some  help  in  Spanish  and  ESL 
also  available,  individual  or  group 
rates  available,  519-824-0536  or 
dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 

Veterinary  students  will  provide  care 
for  your  pets  in  your  home  while 
you’re  on  vacation  or  at  work, 
www.vetsitters.com,  519-994-7222 
or  info@vetsitters.com. 

Responsible  housesitter  available  for 
two  to  12  months  in  or  around 
Guelph,  experience  with  property 
management,  bills,  plants  and  pets, 
references  available,  519-766-9090 
or  rebekahjamieson@hotmail.com. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 
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Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS 
Paris  Semester  Co-ordinator 
Winter  2009 

The  Paris  Semester  Committee  invites  applications  from 
interested  faculty  for  the  position  of  Co-ordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Program,  for  winter  semester  2009.  This  program  is  broadly 
based,  drawing  students  from  across  colleges,  and  integrates 
the  rich  resources  of  Paris  into  each  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  co-ordinator  supervises  all  academic  activities. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  co-ordinator  include: 

• Organizing  the  content  of  the  semester 

• Recruiting,  interviewing  and  selecting  students 

• Making  travel  and  accommodation  arrangements 

• Supervising  the  semester  in  Paris 

• Teaching  two  courses  offered  during  the  semester 

• Arranging  for  sessional  instructors  in  Paris. 

Interested  faculty  are  requested  to  apply  by  Friday, 
October  26.  Please  address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Dr.  Fr6d6rique  Arroyas 
Chair,  Paris  Semester  Committee 
Ext.  52885  (School  of  Languages  and  Literatures) 
farroyas@uoguelph.ca. 
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11  Victoria  toed  North, 
Guelph,  On*.  NIC  SOS 
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(519)  tt1-7®00 
Fax  (519)  ft1-7H0 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


_ icorn 

Financial  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaeImcmurray@on.aibn.com 


• Let  me  help  you  with 

- protecting  your  existing  investments 

- increasing  your  investment  growth 

- paying  fewer  taxes 

• With  24  years  of  financial  industry  experience, 
I can  provide  a professional  second  opinion 

• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wabslte  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

plu& 

Your  Group  DiscountI 

L\\i  Waterloo 
Insurance 

l www.economlcalJnsurance  com 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Opening  Nov.  3 at  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  is  Don’t  Dress  for  Dinner  by 
Marc  Camoletti.  Directed  by  Bud 
Brennan,  the  play  runs  to  Dec.  15. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $59.  To  order  tickets, 
call  Ext.  54110. 


Images  Puppet  Productions  presents 
Have  A Mice  Christmas  Nov.  13  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $5.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  52358. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  offers  a 
workshop  on  gulls  Nov.  16  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $70.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  Nov.  2. 
Call  Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
has  expanded  its  exhibition  of  works 
by  the  late  Ken  Danby  to  include  23 
works  from  the  Ken  Danby  Studios. 
The  show  continues  until  Dec.  16. 


The  art  centre  holds  its  annua]  gen- 
eral meeting  Oct.  29  at  12:30  p.m.  At 
1 p.m.,  the  centre  will  unveil  its  first 
promotional  video,  titled  Experience 
the  Arts. 


Artist  Chris  Ahlers  will  give  a talk  on 
his  exhibition  “Urban  Systems”  Oct. 
30  at  noon. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Oct.  25  with  Duo  Concer- 
tante  on  violin  and  piano  and  Nov.  1 
with  pianist  Derek  Yaple-Schober 
performing  works  by  Grieg.  Guest 
performer  Nov.  8 is  pianist  Oni 
Buchanan.  Concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


LECTURES 


The  Political  Science  Society  and  the 
Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Policy 
Society  are  hosting  a talk  by  Liberal 
MP  and  former  Ontario  premier 
Bob  Rae  Oct.  24  at  3 p.m.  in  Mac- 
donald Stewart  209.  He  will  discuss 
his  experiences  in  Canadian  politics 
and  answer  questions. 


The  College  of  Biological  Science 
hosts  the  Roy  C.  Anderson  Memo- 
rial Lecture  in  Parasitology  Oct.  29 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Dan 
Klessig  of  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Cor- 
nell University  will  discuss  “Protec- 
tive Immunity  in  Plants  Against 
Pathogens:  Interesting  Parallels  to 
Innate  Immunity  in  Animals.”  An 
informal  reception  begins  at  11:45 
a.m.  For  more  information,  contact 
Prof.  Patrick  Woo  at  Ext.  53581  or 
pwoo@uoguelph.ca. 


The  School  of  Engineering  presents 
the  2007  Winegard  Lectureship  in 
New  Materials  Engineering  Oct.  29 


at  3:30  p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 
Roberto  Bez,  an  expert  on  non-vola- 
tile memory  technologies  from 
Milan,  Italy,  will  discuss  “Materials 
for  Nanoscale  Non-Volatile  Semi- 
conductor Memories.”  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website  www. 
soe.uoguelph.ca/winegard. 


The  15th  annual  Hopper  Lecture  in 
International  Development  presents 
David  Mosse,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  and 
Sociology  and  the  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies  at  the  University 
of  London,  Nov.  6 at  4:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1714.  His  topic  is  "What  Use  Is 
Anthropology  to  International 
Development?” 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
and  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
present  the  Marcel  Naseer  Ali 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Aquatic  Biol- 
ogy Nov.  14  at  noon  in  science  com- 
plex 1511.  Guest  speaker  is  Ohio 
University  anatomy  professor 
Joseph  Eastman,  who  will  focus  on 
“The  Nature  of  Antarctic  Fish  Diver- 
sity.” An  informal  reception  begins 
at  11:30  a.m.  in  Room  1504.  East- 
man will  be  on  campus  Nov.  13  to  15 
to  meet  with  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  For  more  information,  contact 
Prof.  Jim  Ballantyne  at  Ext.  52708  or 
jballant@uoguelph.ca. 


NOTICES 


Canada  Savings  Bonds  are  on  sale 
until  Oct.  31,  and  U of  G is  again 
offering  all  employees  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  them  through  automatic 
payroll  deduction.  For  information 
on  how  to  enrol  or  to  change  your 
current  deduction,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/hr/download/csb.htm. 


Occupational  Health  Services’ 
wellness  lunch  series  continues  Nov. 
6 with  a presentation  by  the  Heart 
and  Stroke  Foundation  called  “Get 
Stroke  Smart.”  It  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  103. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a four- 
session  program  on  managing  head- 
aches starting  Nov.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  in 
UC  335.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  52662,  pick  up  a brochure  at  the 
Info  Desk  on  UC  Level  1 or  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers.  The 
clinic  is  again  joining  forces  with  the 
Learning  Commons  to  offer 
“ExamSMART,”  a four-session  pro- 
gram to  help  students  enhance  exam 
performance.  Starting  Nov.  6,  it  runs 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  5:30  p.m. 
in  McLaughlin  Library  384.  Register 
at  the  Learning  Commons  desk. 


Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  and 
Michael  Pienynowski  of  McMaster 
University  seek  volunteers  for  a 
study  examining  altered  head  and 
body  co-ordination  following  multi- 
ple low-velocity  whiplash-like  per- 
turbations (similar  to  the  rear 
impact  experienced  on  a bumper  car 
ride).  You  may  experience  mild  neck 


stiffness.  You  must  not  have  been  in 
a car  accident  in  the  past  two  years 
and  must  be  available  for  three 
hours  on  a Wednesday,  then  one 
hour  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  the 
following  Tuesday.  Compensation 
will  be  provided.  For  more  informa- 
tion, send  e-mail  to  pierryn@ 
mcmaster.ca. 


The  2006/07  Campus  Authors 
reception  runs  Oct.  30  from  4:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  U of  G Library.  For  a 
list  of  the  books  and  short  author 
biographies,  visit  the  website  www. 
lib.uoguelph.ca/author. 


SEMINARS 


“Context  and  Catalysts  in  Neuro- 
cognitive  Network  Function”  is  the 
focus  of  Anthony  McIntosh  of  the 
Rotman  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology’s  neuroscience  and 
applied  cognitive  science  seminar 
Oct.  24  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
317. 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  continues  Oct.  26 
with  Michelle  Daigneault  presenting 
“Cell  Differentiation  in  Caulobacter 
crescentu s”  Oct.  26.  On  Nov.  2,  the 
topic  is  “Pre-  and  Probiotic 
Cotherapy  in  Modern  Medicine” 
with  Kristy  Johnson.  The  seminars 
are  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  156. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology  seminar  series  is 
Dennis  Murray  of  Trent  University 
discussing  “New  World  Wolves: 
Confusion,  Controversy  and  Con- 
servation” Oct.  30.  On  Nov.  6,  Dan- 
iel Mennill  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  considers  “Duels  and 
Duets  in  Neotropical  Wrens:  Vocal 
Communication  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom’s  Most  Co-ordinated 
Singers.”  The  talks  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  science  complex  2315. 


“Quantum  Measurements  and 
Quantum  Information  in  the  Real 
World”  is  the  focus  of  Aephraim 
Steinberg  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Oct.  30  in  the  Department 
of  Physics  seminar  series.  On  Nov.  6, 
Steven  Yates  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  examines  “Probing 
Nuclear  Vibrations  With  Fast  Neu- 
trons.” The  seminars  are  at  4 p.m.  in 
science  complex  1511. 


The  Department  of  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
post-doctoral  researcher  Brendon 
Gurd  discussing  “Control  of  Oxida- 
tive Phosphorylation  During  the 
Transition  to  Exercise”  Nov.  5 at  3 
p.m.  in  Food  Science  241. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology’s 
distinguished  speaker  series  is  a talk 
by  Phil  Bentley  of  the  Duke  Institute 
for  Genome  Sciences  and  Policy  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  Nov.  7 at  4 p.m.  in 
Thornbrough  1307. 


Guelph  B.Sc.  graduate  Dave  Howlett 
presents  “Knocking  Down  Silos,”  a 
seminar  on  career  advancement, 
Nov.  7 at  6:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Register  at  Ext.  53170  or 
eventrsvp@uoguelph.ca.  Monetary 
and  food  donations  for  the  Central 
Student  Association  food  bank  will 
be  accepted  at  the  door. 


SYMPOSIUM 


The  Biomathematics  and  Biostatis- 
tics Working  Group  hosts  a free 
symposium  on  “The  Analysis  and 
Statistical  Modelling  of  Infectious 
Disease  Data”  Oct.  30  from  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  in  UC  103.  Register  by  e-mail 
at  jhorrock@uoguelph.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  Teaching  Support 
Services  programs  or  to  obtain 
more  information,  visit  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  53571. 


TSS  is  offering  a three-part  work- 
shop series  for  instructors  interested 
in  learning  Photoshop.  It’s  designed 
for  beginners  who  need  to  use  basic 
tools  but  also  want  to  learn  more 
advanced  techniques.  Discussion 
will  focus  on  optimizing  images  Oct. 
25,  layers  Nov.  7 and  masks  Nov.  22. 


The  biweekly  discussion  series 
“Teaching  on  the  Edge”  continues 
Oct.  31,  bringing  together  faculty 
who  are  interested  in  sharing  inno- 
vative teaching  methods  and  philos- 
ophies. It  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Day 
Hall  125.  New  participants  are  wel- 
come at  any  session. 


Drop-in  clinics  for  instructors  using 
Blackboard  are  offered  Wednesdays 
from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  McLaughlin 
200-A. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  presents  The  Indian  Medi- 
cine Shows  by  Daniel  David  Moses 
Nov.  5 to  10  at  8 p.m.  at  the  George 
Luscombe  Theatre.  The  production 
is  directed  by  Prof.  Ric  Knowles  and 
designed  by  Prof.  Allan  Watts.  Tick- 
ets are  $8  and  $10  and  are  available 
in  Massey  102  or  by  calling  Ext. 
53147. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Cynthia  Todd,  Department  of 
Population  Medicine,  is  Oct.  25  at  9 
a.m.  in  OVC  1715.  The  thesis  is 
“Aspects  of  the  Therapy  and  Behav- 
ioural Impacts  of  Neonatal  Calf 
Diarrhea  Complex.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Ken  Leslie. 


The  final  examination  of  Ken 
Nakagawa,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  is  Oct.  31 
at  10  a.m.  in  MacLachlan  101.  The 
thesis  is  “Ex-Ante  Analysis  of  Struc- 


tural Change  Adjustments  Under 
the  Canadian  Agricultural  Income 
Stabilization  Program.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  John  Cranfield. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Daniella  Remy,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Nov. 
8 at  10  a.m.  in  Macdonald  Stewart 
243.  The  thesis  is  “An  Exploratory 
Study  of  Toronto’s  Immigrant 
Youth’s  Adaptation:  A Focus  on 
Social  Support.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Donna  Lero. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


As  part  of  its  175th-anniversary  cele- 
brations, St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church  presents  the  Nathaniel  Dett 
Chorale  Oct.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  For 
ticket  information,  call  519-822- 
1366. 


The  Shaw  Festival  hosts  “Shaw  on 
the  Road,”  a play  reading  of  Village 
Wooing  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Nov.  5 at  7 p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf. 
Admission  is  free. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
led  by  Simon  Irving  presents  “Fall 
Winds”  Oct.  28  at  3 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  program  includes 
Tchaikovsky’s  Symphony  No.  5.  For 
ticket  information,  call  519-763- 
3000  or  visit  www.rivernm.ca. 


The  Guelph  Festival  of  Moving 
Media,  formerly  the  Guelph  Inter- 
national Film  Festival,  will  run  in  a 
variety  of  Guelph  venues  Nov.  2 to  4, 
screening  more  than  30  films  cover- 
ing topics  such  as  women’s  rights  in 
Pakistan,  global  warming  and  min- 
ing. For  more  information  about 
this  year’s  lineup,  tickets  and  volun- 
teering opportunities,  visit  the 
website  guelphfilmfest.org. 


NUMUS  Concerts  Inc.  presents 
British  percussionist  Eddie  Provost 
performing  in  a world  premiere  col- 
laboration with  CCMC  Oct.  27  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  For  ticket  information,  con- 
tact Jesse  Stewart  at  Ext.  52403  or 
jstewa06@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  con- 
ducted by  Noel  Edison  present  "In 
Remembrance”  Nov.  1 1 at  3 p.m.  at 
St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora.  For 
information  and  tickets,  call  519- 
846-0331  or  visit  www.elorafesti- 
val.com. 


Fibre  artists  of  the  Guelph  Guild  of 
Handweavers  and  Spinners  host  a 
show  and  sale  of  their  art  Nov.  3 and 
4 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.wcm.on.ca. 


BioEnterprise  is  hosting  an  interac- 
tive workshop  on  intellectual  prop- 
erty Nov.  22  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Holiday  Inn.  For  information,  send 
e-mail  to  tiffany.king@bioenter- 
prise.ca  or  call  519-821-2960. 
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To  the  Head  of  the  Class 


At  its  annual  awards  ceremony  Oct  25,  the  U of  G Faculty  Association  presented  Distinguished  Professor 
Awards  to  Profs.  Dawn  Cornelio,  Languages  and  Literatures;  Joan  Flaherty,  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management;  Andrew  Peregrine,  Pathobiology;  Chris  Whitfield,  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology;  Karen 
Landman,  Environmental  Design  and  Rural  Development;  and  William  Tam,  Chemistry.  Special  Merit  Awards 
went  to  Prof.  Linda  Mahood,  History,  and  John  Walton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science.  The  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Service  to  Faculty  and  Librarians  went  to  Prof.  Bill  Woodward,  Human  Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences.  In 
addition,  Profs.  Ed  Carter,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  and  Thom  Herrmann,  Psychology,  received  the  CAUT 
Dedicated  Service  Award.  Pictured  in  front,  from  left,  are  Woodward,  Flaherty,  Landman  and  Mahood.  At  back 
are  Tam,  Whitfield,  Peregrine  and  Walton.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Guelph  Goes  to  the  Royal! 


University  is  involved  in  almost  every  aspect  of  annual  fair,  says  McLaughlin 


UOF  G IS  A KEY  PLAYER  at  this 
year’s  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair  with  interactive  displays 
and  talks  on  innovative  research 
covering  a broad  range  of  topics, 
including  growing  plants  in  outer 
space,  building  cars  out  of  bio- 
materials  and  combatting  disease 
tfirough  healthy  food. 

The  annual  fall  fair,  which  runs 
until  Nov.  1 1 at  Exhibition  Place  in 
Toronto,  is  billed  as  the  largest  in- 
door event  combining  agricultural, 
horticultural,  canine  and  equestrian 
exhibits. 

The  event  attracts  more  than 
350,000  people  and  is  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  U of  G to  showcase  its  in- 
novative research  and  broad  exper- 
tise, says  Rob  McLaughlin,  chair  and 
president  of  the  fair’s  board. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is  in- 
volved in  almost  every  aspect  of  this 
fair,”  says  McLauglilin,  who  was  sec- 


onded from  his  U of  G position  as  as- 
sociate vice-president  (research) 
agri-food  and  partnerships  to  devote 
full  attention  to  the  fair. 

“I’m  delighted  at  how  many  dif- 
ferent angles  and  how  many  differ- 
ent people  from  Guelph  are  getting 
engaged  in  this  event.” 

In  the  Agriculture  Innovation 
and  Education  Area,  the  University 
has  a number  of  hands-on  demon- 
strations to  show  how  agriculture 
provides  solutions  to  societal  issues 
surrounding  energy,  transportation, 
food,  health  and  climate  change. 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy and  director  of  the  Controlled 
Environment  Systems  Research  Fa- 
cility, is  showcasing  the  latest  in  con- 
trolled-atmosphere  technology.  He 
has  a greenhouse  display  depicting 
his  cutting-edge  research  aimed  at 
growing  plants  in  space  and  is  pro- 


viding information  on  his  award- 
winning Tomatosphere  project 
sponsored  by  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
Food  Canada.  On  Nov.  9,  Dixon  and 
Canadian  astronaut  Bob  Thirsk  will 
give  a presentation  on  Tomato- 
sphere  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  lams 
Super  Dog  show  ring. 

The  fair  also  features  a hands-on 
exhibit  designed  by  Prof.  Hugh  Earl, 
Plant  Agriculture,  demonstrating 
how  plants  use  light  to  fix  carbon  di- 
oxide, an  important  part  of  life-sup- 
port systems  in  space. 

“The  education  and  training  op- 
portunities that  come  from  this 
combination  of  space  science  and 
agriculture  are  unlimited,”  says 
Dixon.  “When  it  comes  to  driving 
technical  innovation  in  the  agricul- 
ture sector,  there  is  nothing  more 
powerful  than  the  challenge  of  life 
support  in  space." 

Continued  on  page  10 


U of  G Named 
Top  Research 
University 


Two  national  surveys  rank  Guelph  No.  1 again 


ONCE  AGAIN,  U of  G has  been 
ranked  Canada’s  No.  1 
comprehensive  research  university 
in  two  surveys  released  Oct.  25  by  an 
independent  national  consulting 
firm. 

Guelph  was  named  “Research 
University  of  the  Year”  in  an  annual 
ranking  published  by  Research 
Infosource  Inc.  It’s  the  fourth  time 
the  University  of  Guelph  has  earned 
the  top  spot. 

The  rankings  are  based  on  total 
sponsored  research  income,  faculty 
research  intensity,  total  publica- 
tions, publication  intensity  in  lead- 
ing journals  and  publication  impact. 
The  report  divides  Canada’s  top 
research  universities  into  three  cate- 
gories: medical/doctoral,  compre- 
hensive (research  universities  with- 
out a medical  school)  and  under- 
graduate. 


In  the  comprehensive  category, 
U of  G received  an  overall  score  of 
83.6.  The  University  of  Waterloo 
ranked  second  with  78.9,  and  the 
University  of  Victoria  was  third  with 
68.8. 

Research  Infosource  also  pub- 
lished its  annual  “Top  50  Research 
Universities”  list,  which  ranks  Cana- 
dian universities  based  solely  on 
sponsored  research  income  from 
both  government  and  non-govern- 
ment sources. 

In  that  survey,  U of  G was  the  top 
comprehensive  university  for  the 
sixth  year  in  a row,  with  research  in- 
come in  excess  of  $149  million,  an 
\8.9-per-cenl  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Compared  with  Canadian  uni- 
versities in  all  three  categories, 
Guelph  ranks  12th. 

Continued  on  page  2 


Student  Food  Drive 
Sets  Another  Record 


UOF  G students  have  set  a new 
national  record  by  collecting 
more  than  35,000  pounds  of  food 
items  for  the  Guelph  Food  Bank  as 
part  of  Meal  Exchange’s  annual 
“Trick  or  Eat”  event. 

About  1,300  students  dressed  up 
in  costumes  Halloween  evening  and 
knocked  on  doors  collecting  non- 
perishable  food  items. 

The  food  collected  is  worth  more 
than  $70,000  in  donations,  and  vol- 
unteers also  raised  $1,900  in  online 
donations. 

“We  couldn’t  be  more  proud  of 


University  of  Guelph  students  and 
their  efforts,”  says  Leisha  Zamecnik, 
Meal  Exchange  communications 
and  program  manager.  “The  fact 
that  they  repeatedly  beat  national  re- 
cords never  ceases  to  amaze  us. 
More  than  anything,  it  shows  the  in- 
credible capacity  of  youth  to  truly 
make  a difference  in  their  commu- 
nities.” 

U of  G students  have  taken  part 
in  the  “Trick  or  Eat”  initiative  since 
2002.  They  also  set  a national  record 
last  year,  collecting  more  than 
30,000  pounds  of  food. 


Gryphons  Bound  for  Yates  Cup 


The  football  Gryphons  are 
headed  to  the  Ontario  Uni- 
versity Athletics  (OUA)  finals  this 
weekend  after  defeating  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  38  to  31  in  the 
semi-finals  Saturday. 

The  Gryphons  will  play  for  the 
100th  Yates  Cup  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  Nov.  10  at  1 
p.m.  at  U of  G’s  Alumni  Stadium. 
It’s  the  Guelph  team’s  first  trip  to  the 


OUA  finals  since  1996. 

Also  last  weekend,  Guelph’s 
women’s  field  hockey  team  won  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Canadian  Inter- 
university  Sport  (CIS)  champion- 
ships in  Toronto.  The  Gryphons  lost 
in  overtime  to  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

In  addition,  the  women’s  rugby 
team  captured  bronze  in  CIS  cham- 
pionships in  London. 
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from  the  president 

Agriculture  is  Our 
History  and  Our  Future 


President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes  comments  on 
his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

Most  of  us  already  know  that  U of  G is  the 
place  to  go  for  advice  on  the  role  agriculture 
can  play  in  changing  lives  and  improving  life  in  Canada 
I and  around  the  world.  Still,  it’s  nice  to  have  external 
j validation  of  our  prowess  from  time  to  time.  And  we 
I had  just  that  recently  — in  spades. 

Representatives  from  the  World  Bank  were  in 
Guelph  last  month  seeking  the  University’s  feedback  on 
its  2008  World  Development  Report,  which  calls  for 
greater  investment  in  agriculture  in  developing 
countries. 

The  report  says  that  most  of  the  900  million  rural 
people  in  the  developing  world  who  live  on  less  than  $1 
a day  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  If  the  goal  of  halving 
extreme  poverty  and  hunger  by  2015  is  to  be  realized, 
agriculture  must  be  front  and  centre  on  the  develop- 
ment agenda,  says  the  World  Bank. 

Jimmy  Smith,  a specialist  from  the  World  Bank’s 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  Division  and  one 
of  the  advisers  on  the  2008  report,  spent  two  hours  lis- 
tening to  what  our  students,  faculty  and  staff  had  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

While  he  was  here,  he  was  asked  by  a TV  reporter 
why  he  came  to  Guelph  seeking  advice.  His  answer  reit- 
erated what  I said  earlier:  There  is  no  better  place — the 
University  is  known  for  its  expertise  in  the  field. 

Indeed,  U of  G ranked  seventh  among  universities 
worldwide  for  its  impact  on  agricultural  sciences  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  in  an  international  survey  con- 
ducted last  year.  We  were  the  only  Canadian  university 
among  the  top  25  institutions  ranked  by  Science  Watch 
for  agricultural  research. 

But  our  expertise  goes  beyond  being  home  to  Can- 
ada’s oldest  and  largest  agricultural  school  and  having 
influence  and  significance.  Guelph  is  also  all  about  the 
future  of  agriculture  and  what  agriculture  will  mean  to 
the  future. 

And  like  the  World  Bank,  U of  G believes  agriculture 
has  a central  role  to  play  in  the  future  of  this  country 
and  the  world,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  invest  in  this 
critical  area. 

For  starters,  agriculture  is  vital  to  Canada’s  econ- 
omy, having  an  enormous  impact  on  our  gross  domes- 
tic product,  with  an  estimated  worth  of  $42.2  billion, 
according  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture. 

But  its  impact  goes  far  beyond  economics.  Agricul- 
ture has  everything  to  do  with  everyone,  affecting  the 
food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 

Strong  environmental  practices  can  keep  the  land, 
water  and  air  sound.  Food  that  is  safely  grown,  pro- 
cessed and  distributed  can  help  keep  humans  healthy. 
Indeed,  agriculture  is  our  history  and  our  future  — 


and  the  future  of  others. 

As  the  World  Bank  points  out,  improving  agricul- 
tural practices  is  fundamental  to  helping  developing 
countries  with  sustainability  issues.  And  nations 
around  the  world  rely  on  U of  G’s  agricultural  scientists 
for  guidance  and  assistance  in  this  area.  Our  agricul- 
tural researchers  have  a history  of  responding  to  needs 
around  the  globe,  and  they  give  generously  and  self- 
lessly of  their  time  and  resources. 

For  example,  right  now  our  researchers  are  in  Ghana 
training  men  and  women  as  agroforestry  technologists; 
in  Sri  Lanka  helping  to  reconstruct,  in  an  environmen- 
tally sustainable  way,  communities  shattered  by  the  tsu- 
nami; and  in  Vietnam  teaching  farmers  the  business  of 
beekeeping. 

Here  in  Canada,  agriculture  is  also  key  to  our  health 
and  well-being,  now  and  in  the  future,  and  U of  G is 
leading  the  charge. 

We’re  working  to  keep  food  safe  and  to  become 
more  environmentally  conscious  and  sustainable.  We 
are  also  increasing  understanding  of  how  what  we  eat  is 
affected  — for  better  or  worse  — by  how  we  live. 

We  have  developed  ways  of  producing  conventional 
foods  more  efficiently,  with  lower  negative  environ- 
mental impacts  and  with  improvements  in  quality, 
safety  and  nutrition. 

Our  researchers  have  also  found  new  ways  to  use 
food  to  reduce  risks  of  disease  and  to  even  fight  diseases 
such  as  cancer. 

We  have  also  discovered  how  to  derive  energy  from 
renewable  plant  and  animal  resources,  to  modify  plants 
to  produce  pharmaceuticals  and  designer  proteins,  and 
to  use  plants  to  remove  heavy  metals  from  the 
environment. 

We  will  even  be  creating  new  industrial  crops  that 
can  be  turned  into  composite  materials  used  to  make 
interior  automobile  components.  Imagine  a car  having 
a “green”  interior,  with  the  dashboard,  seats,  door  pan- 
els and  other  parts  made  from  composites  of  agricul- 
tural crops  such  as  com  and  wheat. 

All  these  efforts  will  be  at  the  forefront  of  our  agenda 
as  we  work  to  renew  and  further  our  contract  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs. Our  enhanced  partnership  with  the  ministry  sup- 
ports our  research  in  this  vital  field  and  underpins  the 
application  and  innovation  of  knowledge.  It’s  vital  that 
the  government  continue  to  back  this  groundbreaking 
model. 

For  agriculture  is  about  protecting  and  cultivating 
the  essentials  for  quality  of  life  — food,  water,  environ- 
ment and  healthy  living. 

It’s  also  fundamental  to  the  University’s  fulfilling  its 
strategic  goals  of  promoting  health  and  combatting  dis- 
ease, engaging  citizens  to  build  sustainable  communi- 
ties and  understanding  life  to  shape  the  future. 


Hard  Work  Lies  Behind  Stats 


Continued  from  page  1 


“This  recognition  is  first  and 
foremost  a recognition  of  the  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  who  make 
our  university  the  creative  and  inno- 
vative place  it  is,”  says  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “The  rankings  are  based  on 
quantitative  measures,  but  beneath 
the  statistics  are  the  more  important 


qualities  of  commitment,  hard  work 
and  dedication,  and  U of  G’s 
strength  in  these  areas  is 
immeasurable.” 

Seventeen  Ontario  universities 
made  the  “Top  50”  list,  together 
bringing  in  $2.3  billion  in  total  spon- 
sored research  income.  Overall, 
Canada’s  universities  reported  $5.53 


billion  in  sponsored  research  in- 
come in  2006,  a 6.4-per-cent 
increase  from  2005. 

Research  Infosource  is  a division 
of  the  Impact  Group,  a Toronto- 
based  organization  that  provides  in- 
formation about  the  research  activi- 
ties of  Canadian  companies,  uni- 
versities and  governments. 
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news  in  brief 


U of  G graduate  Robert  Gordon, 
dean  of  research  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
Agricultural  College,  spoke  last 
week;  an  audiotape  of  his  talk  is 
available  from  Kim  McCaughan  at 
Ext.  53846.  The  selection  commit- 
tee invites  written  comments  on 
the  candidates  by  Dec.  4.  They  can 
be  sent  to  provost@uoguelph.ca. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE 

U of  G’s  annual  Remembrance  Day 
service  is  Nov.  9 at  10:30  a.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Although 
classes  won’t  be  cancelled  for  the 
service,  the  president  requests  that 
faculty  grant  consideration  to  stu- 
dents who  miss  some  class  time  to 
attend  the  service.  Supervisors  are 
encouraged  to  allow  employees 
sufficient  time  to  participate  as 
well. 


RUMOUR  MILL  SET 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso  host  a 
Rumour  Mill  Nov.  7 from  noon  to 
1:15  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  The  session  will  be 
taped  and  will  be  available  as  a 
podcast  on  the  U of  G website. 


U OF  G SELECTS  ZIMBRA 
FOR  E-MAIL,  CALENDARING 

After  an  extensive  evaluation,  with 
broad  input  from  the  community, 
the  University  has  selected  the 
Zimbra  Collaboration  Suite  as  the 
new  centrally  provided  e-mail  and 
calendaring  solution  for  all  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff.  For  current 
status  and  updates,  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/about/pro- 
jects/email_cal. 


ARCTIC  FILMMAKER  TO  SPEAK 

This  year’s  Guelph  Lecture  on 
Being  Canadian  is  Nov.  9 at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Arctic  filmmak- 
er, photographer  and  designer 
David  Buckland  will  speak  and 
show  scenes  from  his  film  Breaking 
Ice.  The  evening  begins  with  music 
by  eccodek  at  6:30  p.m.,  followed 
by  the  main  event  at  7 p.m.  Literary 
guest  is  Giller  Prize-winning 
author  M.G.  Vassanji.  Special  guest 
is  former  federal  environment 
minister  David  Anderson,  director 
of  the  Guelph  Institute  for  the 
Environment.  For  tickets,  call  519- 
763-3000  or  visit  www.riverrun.ca. 


CRAFT  SHOW  NOV.  15  TO  18 

Fair  November,  U of  G’s  annual 
show  and  sale  of  Canadian  crafts, 
runs  Nov.  1 5 to  1 8 in  the  University 
Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday.  For  more  details,  visit 

www.fairnovember.uoguelph.ca. 


BY  HERB  SHOVELLER 

IF  you’re  sitting  in  a class  in 
War  Memorial  Hall,  living  in 
Mills  Hall  or  lounging  on  Johnston 
Green,  consider  this:  if  you  were  in 
those  places  65  years  ago,  you’d  have 
been  in  a war  zone. 

That’s  because  during  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  took  over  most  of  campus  for 
its  No,  4 Wireless  School.  Students 
expelled  from  their  residences  in  fa- 
vour of  wireless  trainees  from  all 
over  the  Commonwealth  had  to  find 
accommodations  elsewhere. 

Even  outside  the  fenced-off  com- 
pound, there  was  significant  military 
activity  on  campus  because  students 
were  expected  to  join  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  Forces  and  train,  along  with 
going  to  school.  In  1939,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  president 
George  Christie  told  the  students  the 
best  way  they  could  serve  the  coun- 
try was  by  staying  at  school,  but  he 
encouraged  them  to  enlist.  In  the 
end,  more  than  1,000  students,  staff 
and  alumni  signed  up. 

“The  most  important  thing  in  the 
day  was  classes,  then  we  would  fol- 
low up  with  COTC  (Canadian  Offi- 
cer Training  Course)  or  football 


SPECIAL  FUNDRAISING  EVENTS 
are  a big  part  of  U of  G’s  United 
Way  campaign.  Almost  $15,000  has 
already  been  raised  through  such 
events  and  more  are  on  the  way. 
Here’s  a sampling: 

• Nov.  12,  noon  to  1:15  p.m.  — A 
chili  lunch  for  $8  at  PJ’s  in  the 
Atrium,  sponsored  by  the  colleges  of 
Management  and  Economics  and 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 
• Nov.  1 5, 6 to  9 p.m. — The  library’s 
UW  campaign  will  receive  10  per 
cent  of  your  book  purchases  at 
Chapters.  Just  mention  you’re  a Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  employee. 


practice,”  recalls  Doug  Hoffman, 
who  attended  OAC  during  the  war. 
“If  football  was  scheduled  first,  you 
still  had  to  do  the  COTC.  We  were 
required  to  go  fairly  often,  five  days  a 
week  for  two  hours.” 

In  1 94 1 , the  University  Air  T rain- 
ing Corps  had  been  set  up  on  cam- 
pus, and  before  that,  in  1940,  the  Air 
Force  had  set  up  a cookery  school. 
But  when  Wireless  No.  4 arrived  in 
June  1 941,  a massive  transformation 
took  place  as  the  Air  Force  took  over 
most  of  campus  and  its  buildings. 
There  was  limited  overlap  between 
those  inside  the  fence  and  those  out- 
side. Johnston  Hall  became  the  Air 
Force’s  administration  building. 

“It  meant  all  the  students  were 
forced  out  and  had  to  find  a room 
somewhere  downtown,"  Hoffman 
recalls. 

Although  active  in  training  with 
the  Forces  during  the  war,  the  stu- 
dents were  outsiders  on  their  own 
campus  until  early  1945  when  the 
Air  Force  gradually  dismantled  the 
Wireless  School. 

Wally  Knapp  arrived  at  OAC  in 
the  fall  of  1944  and  witnessed  the 
school’s  departure. 

“There  was  no  real  connection 


• Nov.  17  — Student  volunteers  are 
hosting  a red  and  white  ball  to  sup- 
port the  United  Way. 

• Nov.  23  — Last  date  to  match  the 
baby  pictures  with  faculty  and  staff 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

• Nov.  27  — Draw  date  for  a basket 
raffle  in  Human  Resources.  Tickets 
are  $2  or  three  for  $5. 

• Nov.  29  — Draw  date  for  a holi- 
day-themed raffle  sponsored  by  Co- 
operative Education  and  Career  Ser- 
vices. Tickets  are  $1  or  three  for  $2. 

• Nov.  30 — Draw  date  for  watercol- 
our paintings  of  campus  by  Lillian 
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Rosendal  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology.  Tickets  are  $2 
or  three  for  $5. 

All  this  month  when  you  visit  a 
Guelph  Dairy  Queen  and  return 
your  receipt  to  Robin  Ruda  in  Hos- 
pitality Services,  10  per  cent  of  your 
purchase  will  go  to  the  United  Way. 

And  don’t  forget  the  Dec.  5 
grand-prize  draw  for  either  a refund 
on  your  U of  G parking  pass  or  a 
weekend  package  to  the  Stage  West 
Theatre  in  Mississauga,  donated  by 
Goliger’s  Travel  Plus.  For  a pledge 
form,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
unitedway. 


people 

NATIONAL  KUDOS  FOR 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

Prof.  Rob  Corry,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development,  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  a 2007  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Award  for  Pro- 
motion of  Sustainable  Practices 
from  the  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation.  Tire  award 
honours  outstanding  educational 
contributions  to  sustainable  prac- 
tices and  recognizes  educators  who 
have  integrated  sustainable  con- 
cepts in  housing  and  community 
development  into  the  academic 
curriculum. 


CHAMBER  HONOURS  ABLETT 

Prof.  Gary  Ablett,  research  program 
director  at  Ridgetown  Campus,  has 
been  named  Agriculturist  of  the 
Year  by  the  Chatham  and  District 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ablett,  an 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  graduate  of  U of  G 
who  joined  Ridgetown  in  1979  and 
became  director  of  the  former  col- 
lege in  1997,  will  be  recognized  at  a 
dinner  Nov.  14. 


In  Memoriam 

Retired  pathobiology  professor  Jan 
Thorsen  died  Oct.  26  in  Victoria, 
B.C.,  at  the  age  of  75.  A 1 955  DVM 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  he  worked  in  Nigeria  and 
in  a mixed  practice  in  Edmonton 
before  earning  a PhD  in  medical 
virology  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  taught  at  OVC  from 
1967  to  1994.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ruth;  his  daughters,  Lisa  and 
Michele;  and  two  stepdaughters, 
Christina  and  Jennifer. 


OAC  DEAN  CANDIDATES  SPEAK 

A series  of  talks  by  candidates  for 
the  position  of  dean  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  continues 
Nov.  9 at  9:30  a.m.  with  Michael 
Trevan,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Food  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  and  Nov. 
12  at  10:30  a.m.  with  Samuel  Black, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary and  Animal  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Both 
talks  will  be  held  in  Room  1714  of 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre 
and  will  include  a question  period. 
A third  candidate  for  the  position, 


Johnston  Green  was  included  in  the  section  of  grounds  taken  over  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  force  in  1940; 
7,300  feet  of  fence  topped  with  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  separated  future  military  cooks  and  wireless 
operators  from  the  rest  of  the  campus. 


Learning  in  a War  Zone 


Second  World  War  turned  much  of  campus  into  wireless,  officer,  air  training  school 

between  the  students  and  the  wire- 
less people,”  says  Knapp,  who 
watched  the  campus  gradually  get 
back  to  normal  during  his  first  year. 

In  his  first  term,  students  still  had  to 
live  off  campus,  but  after  Christmas 
and  during  second  term,  they  began 
filtering  back  into  residence. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  plenty  of 
resistance  in  Guelph  to  plans  to  es- 
tablish the  Wireless  School.  Ru- 
mours  were  rampant  that  the  entire  ; 
campus,  including  OAC,  the  On- 
tario  Veterinary  College  and  Mac-  I 
donald  Institute,  would  be  shut  | 
down.  In  the  end,  Macdonald  was  j 
shut  for  the  duration. 

There  were  some  in  the  Air  Force 
who  expected  they’d  get  a rough  ride 
when  they  arrived  because  Guelph 
was  considered  an  army  town,  a 
“gunner’s  town,”  says  retired  OAC 
professor  Sam  Lougheed,  who  has 
written  an  essay  about  the  Wireless 
School.  But  those  concerns  were 
baseless,  he  says. 

“Originally,  the  people  in  Guelph 
didn’t  want  to  have  the  Wireless 
School  here  and  were  very  irritated 
by  the  plans,  then,  funny,  when  they 
closed  it  down,  the  people  in  Guelph 
wanted  to  keep  it.” 


Special  Events  Boost  UW  Tally 

Total  raised  to  date  is  $233,332  towards  $400,000  goal  ___ 


CANCER  SOCIETY  NAMES 
BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTIST 
RESEARCHER  OF  THE  MONTH 

Prof.  Brenda  Coomber,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  has  been  named  the 
November  “Researcher  of  the 
Month”  by  the  Ontario  division  of 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  Her 
research  aims  to  provide  new  infor- 
mation about  the  biology  of 
colorectal  cancer  and  may  suggest 
new  therapies  to  delay  its  progres- 
sion. Coomber  is  also  co-director  of 
U of  G’s  Institute  for  Comparative 
Cancer  Investigation. 


SERVICE  QUALITY  RECOGNIZED 

At  the  National  Quality  Institute’s 
annual  Canada  Awards  for  Excel- 
lence ceremony  last  month  in 
Toronto,  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock,  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Studies, 
received  a Canada  Award  for  Excel- 
lence — Service  Quality  for 
HISTOVET,  the  company  she  runs 
with  her  husband,  retired  OVC  pro- 
fessor Brian  Wilcock.  Anne 
Wilcock  also  participated  in  a panel 
discussion  and  gave  a presentation 
on  “Customers  for  Life.” 

PROF  CO-EDITS  JOURNAL 

Prof.  Joe  Ackerman,  Integrative 
Biology,  co-edited  a special  inter- 
disciplinary issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Aquatic  Sciences,  published  by 
EAWAG,  the  Swiss  Federal  Institute 
for  Environmental  Science  and 
Technolog)'.  The  June  2007  issue 
addressed  numerous  possible 
causes  of  reduced  fisheries  in  Swit- 
zerland’s Lake  Brienz. 
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Customer  Service,  Estonian-Style 


In-laws'  roots  lead  marketing  professor  to  explore  retail  shelves  and  practices  in  Baltic  states 


Although  retail  operations  in  Estonia  have  become  more  westernized 
with  the  development  of  large  stores  and  commercial  malls,  in  many 
ways  they  still  run  as  they  did  under  the  Soviet  system,  says  Prof.  Brent 
McKenzie.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

It’s  been  16  years  since  Estonia 
regained  independence  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  in  that 
time  the  country  has  become  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  retail  markets  in 
the  European  Union  in  per  capita 
sales,  says  Prof.  Brent  McKenzie, 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Studies, 
who  joined  U of  G in  September 
from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  The  fastest-growing  retail 
market  is  Latvia,  says  McKenzie, 
who’s  been  studying  retailing  in 
Estonia  for  the  past  decade  and  had  a 
career  in  business  and  finance  before 
becoming  an  academic. 

“I  had  expected  to  stay  in  fi- 
nance,” says  McKenzie,  who  worked 
for  Nortel,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
and  Canadian  Tire,  where  he  spent 
five  years  in  the  company’s  corpo- 
rate planning,  treasury  and  supply 
chain  departments.  “But  my  col- 
leagues and  close  friends  at  Canadian 
Tire  advised  me  to  consider  acade- 
mia because  of  the  limitations  of 
working  from  within  the  retailing 
business  in  terms  of  being  able  to  ex- 
plore questions  of  personal  interest. 
At  that  point  I liked  the  field  of  re- 
tailing, and  I thought  teaching  and 
researching  would  be  a satisfying  ca- 
reer shift.” 

McKenzie,  who  already  held  a BA 
in  history  from  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, a diploma  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  an 
MBA  from  Dalhousie,  enrolled  in  a 
PhD  program  at  Griffith  University 
in  Queensland,  Australia.  He  gradu- 
ated in  2006. 

His  decision  to  study  retailing  in 
Estonia  came  after  sitting  around  a 
campfire  talking  to  his  wife’s  family 
about  their  homeland  one  summer 
evening  in  1997.  Since  then,  he’s 
been  to  Estonia,  as  well  as  the  two 
other  Baltic  states  of  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania, nine  times.  He’s  planning  his 
next  visit  there  for  May  2008.  In  ad- 
dition to  doing  field  research,  he’ll  be 
teaching  a master’s  course  in  inter- 


national consumer  behaviour  at 
Lithuania’s  ISM  University  of 
Management  and  Business. 

“My  wife’s  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents left  Estonia  by  boat  after  the  re- 
turn of  Soviet  forces  in  1944,”  says 
McKenzie.  “My  father-in-law  still 
remembers  the  Soviet  voices  from 
the  loudspeakers  telling  people  to  re- 
main in  Estonia  when  they  were  get- 
ting on  the  boat  to  leave.  His  mother 
was  wearing  as  many  of  her  hus- 
band’s suits  as  she  could  because 


people  could  bring  only  what  they 
could  carry.” 

The  family  eventually  made  their 
way  to  Toronto,  which  has  the  larg- 
est Estonian  population  outside  of 
Estonia,  he  says. 

“The  passion  of  the  people  of  that 
generation  resonates  with  me.  My 
wife’s  grandfather  died  just  two  days 
after  Estonia  achieved  freedom  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  family  was. 
grateful  that  he  lived  to  see  that 
happen.” 


With  that  freedom  came  a whole 
new  way  of  life  for  Estonians,  says 
McKenzie,  whose  work  has  been 
published  in  the  European  Retail  Di- 
gest, International  Retailing  in  Eu- 
rope, Estonian  Business  Review,  Jour- 
nal of  East-West  Business  and  Man- 
agement Decision. 

“Retailing  has  changed  drastically 
since  the  Soviet  period,”  says 
McKenzie,  whose  research  has  ex- 
panded to  Estonia’s  neighbouring 
countries  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
“The  Soviet  period  was  rife  with 
shortages,  substandard  products  and 
prices  set  by  the  government.  It 
wasn’t  unusual  for  people  to  buy  10 
toasters,  for  example,  because  they 
never  knew  when  toasters  would  be- 
come available  to  them  again.  Also, 
they  could  use  those  extra  appliances 
to  trade  for  things  they  wanted.” 

One  of  today’s  most  popular 
shopping  spots  in  Estonia’s  capital 
city  of  Tallinn  is  Tallinna 
Kaubamaja,  a large  department  store 
whose  history  he  is  currently 
analyzing. 

“It’s  an  interesting  case  study  be- 
cause it  opened  during  the  Soviet  pe- 
riod in  1960,  has  survived  through 
conflict  and  economic  hardships, 
was  privatized  in  the  1990s  and  still 
continues  to  do  extremely  well.” 
Although  the  shelves  are  well- 
stocked  and  the  business  operators 
are  working  to  modernize  the  service 
they  provide,  there  have  been  some 
obstacles,  he  says. 

“There  still  isn’t  a lot  of  interac- 
tion between  staff  and  customers. 
They’ll  greet  you  if  you  greet  them, 
but  they  pretty  much  stand  back 
while  customers  look  around.” 

There  are  some  other  notable  dif- 
ferences, says  McKenzie,  recalling  an 
incident  in  1999  when  he  went  to  an 
Estonian  store  to  buy  a travel  bag. 

“I  took  the  bag  to  the  counter  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  employee  took  it 
and  put  it  back  on  the  shelf.  I didn’t 
know  what  was  going  on,  but  then 
the  clerk  went  into  the  back  and  re- 
appeared with  the  same  style  of  bag 


for  me  to  buy.” 

He  says  this  is  a holdover  from 
the  Soviet  period  when  customers 
would  go  to  the  counter,  ask  an  em- 
ployee for  the  item  they  wanted  to 
buy,  move  to  another  line  to  pay  a 
second  employee,  then  move  to  a 
third  line  to  receive  their  purchase 
from  still  another  staff  member,  he 
says. 

On  another  occasion,  a store 
clerk  asked  to  see  his  passport  when 
he  went  to  the  checkout  to  pay  for  an 
item. 

“I  asked  why,  and  he  had  no  real 
explanation.  It  continues  to  be  a very 
top-down  system  where  employees 
don’t  have  answers  to  explain  the 
things  they  do.  They  don’t  ask  their 
employers  a lot  of  questions  and 
aren’t  encouraged  to  offer  sugges- 
tions about  ways  to  improve  service. 
Retail  has  certainly  become  more 
westernized  with  the  development  of 
large  stores  and  commercial  malls, 
but  in  many  ways  they  still  operate 
like  they  did  under  the  Soviet 
system.” 

McKenzie  is  also  examining  the 
operation  and  success  of  a more  re- 
cent addition  to  the  retail  landscape, 
the  Finnish  department  store 
Stockmann,  which  opened  in  Talinn 
in  1996. 

In  addition,  he’s  looking  at  the 
consumer  behaviour  of  the  Russians 
in  these  markets  and  the  customer 
service  they  receive.  Ethnic  Russians 
make  up  close  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  in  Estonia,  50  per  cent  in 
Latvia’s  capital  city  of  Riga  and  about 
10  per  cent  in  Lithuania,  he  says. 

“There’s  still  some  overt  and  co- 
vert hostility  towards  the  ethnic  Rus- 
sians because  they  represent  the 
Soviet  occupation.  Russians  are  used 
to  rules  and  regulations,  and  Esto- 
nians value  freedoms  now  that 
they’ve  regained  their  independence. 
My  question  is:  ‘Should  retailers  be 
marketing  the  same  to  everyone  or 
should  they  be  tailoring  their  ser- 
vices in  different  ways?’  It’s  not  a 
trivial  population.” 


International  Education  Week  Runs  Nov.  12  to  16 

Goal  is  to  raise  awareness  among  students  and  to  recognize  U ofG’s  contribution  to  international  education 


UOF  G STUDENTS  WILL  HAVE  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
benefits  of  studying  in  other 
countries  during  International 
Education  Week  Nov.  12  to  16. 

The  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams (CIP)  is  hosting  a week-long 
series  of  events  in  collaboration  with 
Co-operative  Education  and  Career 
Services,  Citizenship  and  Commu- 
nity Engagement,  the  Office  of 
Intercultural  Affairs,  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning,  the  International 
Student  Organization  (ISO)  and  the 
International  Development  Society. 

"The  purpose  of  the  week  is  to 
help  raise  awareness  of  the  many  in- 
ternational education  opportunities 
available  to  Guelph  students  and  to 
recognize  the  contribution  the  Uni- 


versity makes  to  international  edu- 
cation,” says  Lisa  Blenkinsop,  CIP’s 
study-abroad  manager. 

The  week  begins  with  CIP’s  an- 
nual photo  contest  showcasing 
Guelph  students  who  studied  abroad 
last  year.  The  photos  will  be  dis- 
played at  CIP  on  Level  3 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  Nov.  12,  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building  lobby  Nov.  13, 
in  Zavitz  Hall  Nov.  14  and  at  the 
McLaughlin  Library  Nov.  15  and  16. 
University  community  members  can 
decide  on  this  year’s  winner  by  vot- 
ing for  their  favourite  photo. 

A noon-hour  discussion  series 
will  run  throughout  the  week,  with 
topics  as  follows: 

• “Conducting  Research  Abroad,” 

Nov.  12,  MacKinnon  316; 


• “Cross-Cultural  Communica- 
tion,” Nov.  13,  MacKinnon  115; 

• “Guide  to  Working  Abroad,” 
Nov.  14,  Room  442,  University 
Centre; 

• “R6sum6  Development  for  Study- 
Abroad  Students,”  Nov.  15,  UC 
442;  and 

• “Working  Abroad:  Venture 

Abroad  Website  Launch,”  Nov. 
16,  MacKinnon  233. 

A panel  series  is  also  planned  that 
includes  a Nov.  13  session  with  stu- 
dents who  have  worked  abroad  and  a 
Nov.  14  session  with  students  who 
participated  in  exchange  and  semes- 
ter-abroad programs  last  year.  Both 
run  from  5:30  to  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  311.  On  Nov.  1 5,  the  se- 
ries wraps  up  with  a session  on  vol- 


unteering abroad  from  5:30  to  7 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  115. 

Other  events  planned  for  Nov.  14 
include: 

• The  Office  of  Open  Learning  will 
display  information  on  Guelph’s 
ESL  program  all  day  in  the 
MacKinnon  lobby. 

• Community  Citizenship  and 
Leadership  is  hosting  a photo  ex- 
hibit and  potluck  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
UC  442.  Students  who  have  trav- 
elled abroad  are  invited  to  share 
their  experiences  and  to  bring  a 
photo  and  samples  of  the  food  na- 
tive to  the  country  they  studied  in. 

• Guelph’s  Campus  Chat  Club  is 
hosting  a social  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  learning  or  teaching  a new 
language  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC  441. 


On  Nov.  14  and  15,  information 
sessions  for  students  interested  in 
studying  abroad  during  the  2008/09 
academic  year  run  from  2 to  3 p.m. 
in  UC  390.  To  register,  send  e-mail 
to  cip@uoguelph.ca. 

On  Nov.  15,  the  ISO  hosts  an  Af- 
rican drumming  workshop  from 
5:30  to  7 p.m.  (time  and  location 
TBA). 

Information  sessions  for  students 
interested  in  spending  a semester  in 
London  run  Nov.  15  from  5:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132  and 
Nov.  16  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  UC 
335. 

For  more  information  about 
International  Education  Week,  con- 
tact Blenkinsop  at  Ext.  56383  or 
lblenkin@uoguelph.ca. 
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‘Islay,  Work  Your  Magic’ 


After  almost  a decade  with  the  Health  and  Performance  Centre,  receptionist  Islay  Ewan  has  developed  a 
network  of  specialists  and  contacts  in  Guelph,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

When  Islay  Ewan  was  first 
interviewed  for  the  recep- 
tionist position  at  U of  G’s  Health 
and  Performance  Centre  (HPC),  she 
was  asked:  “Do  you  play  sports?” 
Ewan  says  today  that  she  hesitated 
just  for  a second  but  decided  to  be 
honest.  “I  told  the  interviewer  that 
I’m  about  the  least  sporty  person 
you’ll  ever  meet.” 

They  hired  her  anyway,  and  she 
admits  that  the  centre’s  focus  on 
health  has  definitely  rubbed  off  on 
her. 

“I’ve  taken  a keen  interest  in  im- 
proving my  health  and  fitness  since 
working  here,”  says  Ewan.  That’s 
meant  walking  her  dog  more  often 
and  following  a fitness  program. 

In  that,  she’s  not  too  much  differ- 
ent from  many  HPC  clients,  who 
range  from  six-year-old  soccer  play- 
ers to  80-year-old  golfers.  The  centre 
does  see  a number  of  elite  and  recre- 
ational athletes  with  unique  needs, 
but  most  clients  are  “people  who  are 
active  or  who  want  to  be  active  or 
who  want  to  get  back  into  their  ac- 
tivity following  an  injury,"  she  says. 
“We  have  a number  of  unique  ser- 
vices here  that  complement  the 
medical  community  by  providing 
active  rehabilitation.” 

Her  title  may  be  receptionist,  but 
Ewan  is  seen  by  many  HPC  clients 
and  practitioners  as  someone  who 
can  work  “magic.”  It’s  a highly  prac- 
tical kind  of  magic,  however.  AJ- 
thqugh  she  does  take  her  turn 
answering  phone  calls,  making  ap- 
pointments and  doing  billing  paper- 
work, her  primary  responsibility  is 
to  manage  the  centre’s  sports  medi- 
cine needs,  working  with  four  sports 
medicine  physicians.  That  work  in- 
cludes scheduling  appointments  and 
handling  diagnostic  followup,  spe- 
cialist referrals,  rehabilitation 


followup  and  monitoring. 

The  magic  comes  in  when  an  ath- 
lete or  other  client  needs  an  urgent 
diagnosis,  test  or  referral.  After 
nearly  a decade  with  the  HPC  — 
she’s  been  there  since  it  opened  in 
1998  — Ewan  has  developed  a net- 
work of  specialists  and  contacts  in 
Guelph,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
London. 

“Because  I deal  with  these  people 
on  a daily  basis,  and  because  I’ve 
worked  hard  to  build  relationships, 
they’ve  come  to  trust  me,”  she  says. 
“If  we  say  that  something  is  urgent, 
they  know  it  really  is,  and  that  can 
help  expedite  appointments  and 
reports.” 

Recently,  for  example,  one  of  the 
sports  medicine  physicians  called 


her  to  say.  “Islay,  work  your  magic.” 
The  physician  had  just  seen  a 
top-level  athlete  with  a possible  in- 
jury who  was  scheduled  to  leave 
town  for  a competition  in  a few  days. 
They  needed  to  know  if  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  compete  — and  they 
needed  the  answer  in  less  than  three 
days.  Ewan  says  she  was  able  to  ar- 
range for  the  athlete  to  have  an  MRI 
in  time. 

"But  you  should  have  seen  the 
craziness.  I had  to  call  the  radiologist 
personally  to  get  the  report.  It  was 
right  to  the  last  minute.  But  in  the 
end,  the  athlete  was  able  to  go  to  the 
competition.” 

Besides  her  network  of  contacts, 
Ewan  says  she  has  to  “problem- 
solve,  gather  information,  use  dis- 


cretion and  know  when  to  push  and 
when  not  to.  I’ve  learned  these  skills 
on  the  job,  day  by  day.” 

Helping  people  in  this  way  is  ex- 
tremely satisfying,  she  adds.  “I  really 
put  my  heart  and  soul  into  this  and 
have  a passion  for  what  I do.  I like 
going  ‘above  and  beyond’  for  people 
who  are  really  urgently  in  need  of 
some  help.” 

She  builds  friendly  relationships 
with  clients,  too,  and  many  of  them 
ask  about  her  unusual  first  name. 

“I  was  born  in  Jamaica,  where  my 
father  was  a doctor,”  she  explains, 
“but  my  mother  was  born  on  the  is- 
land of  Islay,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  decided  she’d  use  the 
name  Islay  for  her  first  child, 
whether  it  was  a boy  or  a girl.  It’s 


Gaelic  and  pronounced  'eye-la.”’ 

Despite  her  Scottish  heritage, 
Ewan  lived  in  Jamaica  until  she  was 
1 4 and  thinks  of  it  as  her  home.  “The 
country’s  motto  is:  ‘Out  of  many, 
one  people,’  and  I think  that’s  beau- 
tiful. It  was  really  a lovely  place  to 
grow  up.” 

She  says  her  father’s  career  as  a 
doctor  inspired  her  own  lifelong  in- 
terest in  medicine,  which  is  now  ful- 
filled in  her  job  at  the  HPC. 

Ewan  says  it’s  been  rewarding  to 
watch  the  centre  grow  from  a small 
operation  with  seven  practitioners 
to  a well-established  facility  that  now 
has  20  practitioners  and  more  than 
25,000  visits  or  appointments  each 
year.  The  centre’s  newly  updated 
website  lists  a whole  range  of  services 
and  treatments,  from  nutrition  and 
fitness  counselling  to  sports  medi- 
cine, physiotherapy,  chiropractic, 
acupuncture,  massage  therapy, 
pedorthics  and  bike  fitting . 

In  addition  to  the  satisfaction  she 
gets  from  helping  clients,  Ewan  says 
she  loves  working  with  the  practitio- 
ners and  other  staff  at  the  HPC. 

“We  have  eight  U of  G grads  on 
our  staff,  which  I think  is  pretty 
amazing.  One  started  out  as  a stu- 
dent volunteer,  graduated  and  went 
off  to  study  physiotherapy,  and  is 
now  back  working  as  a physiothera- 
pist. The  centre  provides  a great  op- 
portunity for  students  who  are 
making  decisions  about  what  career 
they  might  want  to  follow." 

She  has  a special  bond  with  one  of 
her  co-workers  — her  daughter, 
Michelle  (currently  on  maternity 
leave),  who  is  also  a receptionist. 

And  although  Ewan  doesn’t  an- 
ticipate ever  getting  interested  in 
sports,  she  hopes  to  be  an  active  part 
of  the  HPC  for  a long  time.  “I’ll 
probably  still  be  working  here  when 
I’m  old.  It’s  a wonderful  job.” 


Staying  One  Click  Ahead  of  Students 

English  prof  creates  digital  learning  tool  to  help  schoolteachers  deliver  media  education 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

There’s  no  doubt  that  kids  love 
media  technology.  Even  at  a 
very  young  age,  they  already  have  the 
skills  to  send  a text  message,  down- 
load music  or  watch  a video  online. 
Now  English  professor  Mark  Lipton 
is  working  on  getting  teachers  up  to 
speed. 

Lipton  has  created  an  online 
learning  portal  aimed  at  giving 
teachers  media  education  resources 
that  will  help  them  incorporate  me- 
dia technologies  into  the  classroom. 

“Media  education  is  a compul- 
sory part  of  the  curriculum,”  he  says, 
“and  young  people  need  to  apply 
critical  thinking  strategies  in  their 
daily  uses  of  media.  This  digital  por- 
tal is  a tool  that  helps  build  bridges 
between  what  young  people  are  do- 
ing with  media  and  what  teachers 
want  them  to  be  doing  in  the  class- 
room. The  point  is  to  use  technology 
to  its  fullest  potential.” 

As  part  of  a four-year  Media  Edu- 


cation Project,  he’s  been  interview- 
ing teachers  over  the  last  year  to 
discover  the  extent  to  which  media 
education  is  being  taught  in  the 
classroom.  The  project  is  aimed  at 
addressing  the  gap  between  what  is 
provincially  required  of  teachers  and 
what  resources  are  available  to  them, 
says  Lipton. 

Although  media  education  was 
integrated  into  the  curriculum  of 
grades  9 to  1 2 more  than  20  years  ago 
and  a 2006  provincial  mandate 
added  it  to  elementary  schools, 
teachers  aren’t  completely  prepared 
to  teach  this  component,  he  says. 

“Those  teachers  who  are  follow- 
ing the  requirements  are  either 
creating  their  own  programs  or 
downloading  programs  off  the 
Internet  because  there  are  few  media 
education  resources  available  within 
school  boards.” 

He  says  previous  programs 
tended  to  focus  on  teaching  students 
about  “decoding"  media  — figuring 
out  how  advertising  is  used  to  ma- 


nipulate people,  for  example. 

“For  a long  time,  it  was  mostly 
about  deconstructing  magazine  ads 
and  television  commercials  in  search 
of  the  negative.  But  students  can  also 
use  media  for  creative  purposes,  pro- 
ducing things  that  can  be  integrated 
into  the  existing  curriculum.  It’s  all 
about  helping  students  learn.” 

So  with  the  support  of  the  Cana- 
dian Council  on  Learning  and  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council,  Lipton  created 
mediaeducationproject.ca,  a digital 
learning  commons  for  teachers  of 
kindergarten  to  Grade  12. 

The  portal  allows  teachers  to  ac- 
cess and  share  teaching  resources  on 
media  education,  take  part  in  discus- 
sion boards,  chat  online  with  media 
scholars,  and  access  cutting-edge  re- 
search on  media  education  practices 
in  Canada. 

Lipton  is  launching  the  website 
this  week  in  conjunction  with  Na- 
tional Media  Education  Week, 
which  is  presented  by  two  of  the  pro- 


ject’s key  partners,  the  Media  Aware- 
ness Network  and  the  Canadian 
Teachers’  Federation. 

Throughout  the  week,  the 
website  is  featuring  live  chats  with  a 
variety  of  media  experts,  including 
representatives  from  the  Association 
for  Media  Literacy,  Ed  Video  Media 
Arts  Centre,  Invert  Media  and 
Globalaware  Independent  Media. 
Dave  Kerr,  who  appears  on  CTV’s 
Canadian  Idol  and  MuchMusic’s 
Video  on  Trial,  will  be  online  Nov.  8 
at  6:30  p.m. 

“The  guests  will  discuss  innova- 
tive ways  to  integrate  media  into  the 
classroom  and  answer  questions 
about  their  own  experiences  in  and 
with  media,”  says  Lipton. 

In  addition  to  accessing  experts, 
the  website  allows  teachers  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  sharing 
tips  and  asking  questions,  he  adds. 

“There  are  real  walls  among 
teachers  who  teach  media  arts,  those 
who  teach  media  studies  and  those 
who  teach  communications  and 


technology,  and  this  website  will  en- 
courage all  three  groups  to  talk  with 
each  other  and  share  ideas.  It  will 
also  encourage  media  teachers  to 
share  ideas  with  English  teachers, 
who  are  now  responsible  for  teach- 
ing media  literacy  at  the  elementary 
level.” 

The  online  learning  portal  is  j 
based  on  the  principles  of  Web.  2.0 
and  is  a key  part  of  the  Media  Educa- 
tion Project,  says  Lipton.  Over  the 
next  three  years,  he  will  continue  to 
interview  teachers  about  media  edu- 
cation, help  build  the  online  tools 
contained  in  the  digital  portal  and 
study  how  teachers  are  using  it.  This 
will  enable  the  portal  to  be  used  as  a 
research  tool  to  poll  users  and  gauge 
the  state  of  media  education  in 
Canada,  he  says. 

To  visit  the  website,  go  to 
www.mediaeducationproject.ca.  For 
a schedule  of  the  online  chats  and  to 
participate,  click  on  the  “Talking 
Media"  link  at  the  right  side  of  the 
web  page. 
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While  attending  law  school,  Prof.  Dennis  Baker  discovered  he  was  more  interested  in  exploring  political  and 
institutional  aspects  of  Canada’s  legal  system  than  in  practising  law.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Law  by  the  Books 


Political  scientist  studies  tensions  between  the  laws  as  written  and  the  laws  in  action 


Beekeepers  T urn 
to  U of  G Expert 

OAC  prof  receives  funding  from  Ontario  association 
to  investigate  role  of  parasites  in  severe  honeybee  loss 


j BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHEN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  pro- 
fessor Dennis  Baker  was 
I getting  married,  the  minister  asked 
him  his  religion.  Without  missing  a 
beat,  he  replied:  “Jedi.” 

Yes,  he’s  proud  to  be  a Star  Wars 
fan  — in  fact,  he  enjoys  most  science 
fiction.  He  also  loves  comic  books 
and  reading  Winnie  the  Pooh  to  his 
two-year-old  daughter,  Charlotte, 
i It’s  the  whimsical  side  of  his  person- 
' a\\ty  that  contrasts  with  his  serious 
i side  as  an  academic  — doing  re- 
| search  into  the  interactions  between 
government  and  the  legal  system. 

Baker’s  interest  in  legal  institu- 
tions developed  over  time.  When  he 
started  his  university  career  at 
McMaster,  he  was  studying  mathe- 
matics, but  he  became  intrigued  by 
law  along  the  way.  Attending  law 
school  seemed  to  be  the  next  logical 
j step,  but  he  soon  realized  he  was 
j more  interested  in  exploring  politi- 
cal and  institutional  aspects  of  Can- 
I ada’s  legal  system  than  in  becoming 
a practising  lawyer.  So  when  he  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto’s Faculty  of  Law,  he  chose  not 
to  article  and  went  instead  to  the 
University  of  Calgary  to  do  a PhD, 
which  he  completed  in  June. 

Although  he  didn’t  want  to  prac- 
tise law  himself,  Baker’s  wife  is  a 
busy  litigator  in  Toronto,  so  he  com- 
mutes to  Guelph  from  their  down- 
town Toronto  home. 

What’s  so  intriguing  about  his 
j field  of  study  that  it  pulled  him  away 
from  the  courtroom?  Baker  explains 
! that  he’s  interested  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  courts  and  the  leg- 
, islature  in  the  Canadian  legal  system. 

! The  simplistic  explanation  of  that 
i relationship  is  that  the  legislature 


makes  laws  and  the  courts  imple- 
ment them.  But,  in  fact,  the  courts 
do  “make  laws”  by  creating  prece- 
dents and,  since  1982,  have  been 
even  more  involved  in  evaluating 
laws  and  making  rulings  based  on 
the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms, 
he  says. 

This  has  led  to  yet  another  overly 
simplified  view:  that  the  legislature 
passes  laws  to  restrict  people’s  rights 
and  liberties,  whereas  the  court  en- 
forces people’s  rights  more  broadly, 
says  Baker.  "Really,  it's  about  achiev- 
ing a balance.  My  work  looks  at  how 
that  balance  is  achieved.” 

He  cites  as  an  example  a series  of 
legal  cases  where  women  who  had 
been  sexually  assaulted  went  to  rape 
counsellors.  In  each  case,  the  man 
accused  of  assault  wanted  access  to 
the  records  from  the  counselling  ses- 
sions to  see  if  there  might  be  infor- 
mation useful  for  his  defence. 

“The  courts  are  interested  in 
making  sure  everyone  has  a fair  trial, 
so  they  believed  the  accused  should 
have  access  to  the  records,”  says 
Baker.  But  the  government  recog- 
nized there  were  other  issues. 

“The  legislature  pointed  out  that 
the  accused  man’s  rights  were  not 
the  only  rights  to  be  considered.  The 
woman  had  a right  to  privacy.  There 
was  also  a concern  that  women 
would  be  discouraged  from  seeking 
therapy  out  of  fear  that  their  records 
might  one  day  be  used  in  court.  So 
the  government  passed  legislation  to 
discourage  the  release  of  the  infor- 
mation, and  that  was  ultimately 
upheld  by  the  courts.” 

In  this  case,  he  notes,  the  govern- 
ment was  seeking  to  protect  rights. 

Baker  is  also  looking  at  other  as- 
pects of  the  Canadian  justice  system 


and  the  interactions  between  the 
various  parts  — what  he  calls  “the 
law  in  action.” 

“Just  because  the  government 
makes  a particular  law  doesn’t  mean 
it  will  work  the  way  the  government 
intended  in  practice,”  he  says. 

For  example,  after  some  tragic 
and  highly  publicized  incidents,  the 
federal  government  has  passed  new 
legislation  on  street  racing.  But  some 
people  consider  this  unnecessary  be- 
cause street  racing  is  already  covered 
in  the  Criminal  Code,  says  Baker. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  law  will  de- 
pend on  the  willingness  of  police  to 
arrest  offenders  and  whether  the 
courts  choose  to  impose  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  when  people  are 
convicted,  he  says. 

“Parliament  is  trying  to  send  a 
signal  with  this  law,  but  whether  or 
not  that  signal  reaches  the  people  in- 
volved in  street  racing  will  depend 
on  other  parts  of  the  justice  system.” 

Tensions  between  the  laws  as 
written  and  the  laws  in  action  are 
also  evident  in  another  example 
Baker  cites:  the  practice  of  polygamy 
in  a religious  community  in  Bounti- 
ful, B.C.  Although  there  are  laws 
against  polygamy,  he  says  the  Crown 
attorney  is  reluctant  to  prosecute  the 
families  involved  because  of  fears  the 
Supreme  Court  will  respond  by 
striking  down  the  law  as  unconstitu- 
tional. So  even  though  the  law  is  still 
“on  the  books,”  it’s  being  ignored, 
he  says. 

“I  love  these  issues  and  seeing 
how  these  things  are  worked  out.  I’m 
also  interested  in  Canadian  legal  his- 
tory, which  is,  of  course,  where  some 
of  these  conflicts  come  from.  Many 
of  our  criminal  laws  were  first  writ- 
ten in  the  1890s.” 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALY 

Prof.  Ernesto  Guzman,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  has 
received  nearly  $278,000  from  the 
Ontario  Beekeepers’  Association 
(OB  A)  to  investigate  the  role 
parasites  played  in  the  severe  loss  of 
Ontario’s  honeybees  last  winter. 

About  35  per  cent  of  the  prov- 
ince’s bee  colonies  were  mysteri- 
ously destroyed,  costing  Ontario’s 
commercial  beekeepers  more  than 
$5.2  million  and  crippling  the 
industry. 

Guzman  believes  two  specific 
parasites  — varroa  mite  and  Nosema 
ceranae  — are  among  the  main  cul- 
prits behind  the  high  winter  mortal- 
ity rates. 

Nosema  ceranae  was  discovered 
in  Ontario  just  this  past  May  and  has 
been  blamed  for  large  colony  losses 
in  Europe. 

“It  may  be  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors in  Ontario’s  colony  loss,”  he 
says.  “But  because  it’s  so  new, 
the  prevalence  of  this  parasite  in  the 
province  and  how  it  affects  colony 
mortality  have  never  been  studied.” 
He  will  use  the  OBA  funding  to 
verify  his  suspicions.  The  associa- 
tion received  $3  million  from  the 
province  to  fund  researchers  to  look 
into  the  cause  of  the  disaster  and  to 
compensate  beekeepers. 

The  beekeeping  industry  hasn’t 
suffered  a loss  of  this  magnitude  in 
decades.  In  areas  that  were  hardest- 
hit,  including  the  Niagara,  Ottawa, 
Durham  and  Haldimand-Norfolk 
regions,  some  beekeepers  lost  100 


The  Student  Support  Network 
(SSN)  is  hosting  a discussion 
series  on  health  and  wellness. 

“Our  goal  for  this  series  is  to  en- 
hance university  life  for  students  by 
offering  perspectives  on  health  and 
wellness  as  well  as  inspiring  commu- 
nity involvement  and  leadership," 
says  SSN  co-ordinator  Suzann 
Welstead.  “Wellness  and  involve- 
ment go  hand-in-hand  because  we 
all  benefit  when  we  listen  and  learn 
from  one  another.” 

Discussion  will  focus  on  “Cana- 
dian Health  Care:  Private  vs.  Public” 
Nov.  13  and  “International  Issues 
Re:  Health  and  Wellness”  Nov.  20, 


per  cent  of  their  colonies.  OBA  pres- 
ident Dan  Walker  says  it  will  proba- 
bly take  a couple  of  years  for  the 
industry  to  recover,  but  Guzman’s 
research  will  help  beekeepers  better 
protect  their  crops  from  future 
losses  of  this  magnitude. 

“We  know  Nosema  ceranae  has 
been  found  in  the  hives,  but  we  don’t 
know  how  to  effectively  treat  it,” 
says  Walker.  “This  research  will . . . 
tell  us  what  treatment  works.” 

Guzman  says  most  of  the  re- 
search funding  is  being  used  to  buy 
laboratory  equipment  and  to  estab- 
lish molecular  diagnostic  techniques 
to  positively  identify  and  study  the 
new  parasite. 

As  part  of  the  research  project,  he 
will  be  running  a series  of  experi- 
ments at  several  apiaries  across  On- 
tario to  look  at  the  relationship  of 
the  new  parasite  to  colony  mortality. 
He’ll  also  be  investigating  where 
Nosema  ceranae  infection  levels  are 
higher  and  how  the  levels  vary 
throughout  the  year. 

In  addition,  he  will  examine  the 
levels  of  varroa  mites  at  several  api- 
aries and  monitor  what  impact  this 
parasite  has  on  colony  performance 
and  mortality  and  how  parasite  lev- 
els change  depending  on  the  season. 

Guzman  expects  to  wrap  up  the 
project  by  the  end  of  next  summer. 

“With  the  results  of  this  study, 
we  will  know  where  these  parasites 
are  in  Ontario,  and  we’ll  be  able  to 
recommend  measures  to  control 
them  if  needed  and  to  establish  pre- 
ventive measures  and  treatment 
calendars.” 


with  both  talks  beginning  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Room  005  of  the  University 
Centre.  These  free  sessions  will  be 
facilitated  by  a member  of  the  SSN. 

The  final  talk  in  the  series  Nov. 
27  features  Dr.  Richard  Heinzl, 
founder  of  Doctors  Without  Bor- 
ders Canada,  discussing  “Home  and 
Beyond:  How  Guelph  Is  Part  of  a 
World  Without  Borders.”  It  begins 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $5  at  the  door  or  can  be 
purchased  in  advance  from  the  SSN 
in  McNally  House  or  at  Counselling 
Services  on  UC  Level  3. 

For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  ssn@uoguelph.ca. 


Discussions  Explore 
Health  and  Wellness 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING  AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies?  Breathe  cleaner  air 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast  and  mould  micro-organisms  in  • Remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

carpeting  • Remove  mildew,  mould  and  bacteria  in  air 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria  on  upholstered  furniture  ^ contaminants 

STEAMATJC.  • Lower  energy  costs 

— _ , , _ , ioul  cleaning  & rettonnon  __ 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic!  Call  Us  519-836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 
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he  Medical  Detective 


Veterinary  epidemiologist  studies  how  diseases  move  from  animals  to  people  in  Arctic  and  Central  America 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

It’s  not  CSI.  But  Prof.  Andria 
Jones,  Population  Medicine,  says 
there’s  an  element  of  whodunit  in 
her  work,  whether  it’s  investigating 
diseases  in  the  Canadian  North  and 
Central  America  or  looking  into 
people’s  motives  for  shunning  tap 
water  and  embracing  bottled  water 
in  parts  of  Canada. 

Referring  to  how  epidemiologists 
must  tease  out  the  connections 
among  human  and  animal  health 
and  the  environment,  the  Guelph 
DVM  and  PhD  graduate  says:  “I  just 
find  it  fascinating.  We  get  to  be  med- 
ical detectives  and  learn  how  disease 
works.” 

Having  come  back  to  U of  G this 
summer  after  teaching  at  Memorial 
University  in  Newfoundland,  Jones 
plans  to  turn  her  magnifying  lens  on 
two  related  projects:  one  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Arctic,  the  other  in  Guate- 
mala. Both  involve  zoonotic  diseases 
— infectious  diseases  spread  from 
animals  to  people. 

Looking  north,  she  is  studying 
disease-causing  parasites  in  wildlife 
used  for  food,  including  seals,  wal- 
ruses and  polar  bears.  Afflictions 
caused  by  such  bugs  as  Trichinella 
and  Toxoplasma  pose  health  prob- 
lems in  northern  communities,  but 
she  says  it’s  difficult  to  gauge  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem. 

Working  with  other  researchers 
under  a project  funded  by  the  Inter- 
national Polar  Year  (IPY)  2007/08, 
she  hopes  to  learn  just  how  wide- 
spread these  diseases  are  across  Lab- 
rador, Nunavik,  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  Yukon.  Having  a 
baseline  will  help  in  monitoring  dis- 
ease spread  and  will  allow  scientists 


to  gauge  the  effects  of  climate  change 
on  dispersal  patterns,  she  says. 

Jones  has  visited  Northern  Can- 
ada and  expects  to  return.  For  sam- 
ple collection,  the  researchers  work 
with  local  hunters  and  trappers  and 
rely  on  building  partnerships  with 
northern  communities. 

This  project  is  led  by  Manon 
Simard,  a wildlife  parasitologist  with 
the  Makivik  Corp.,  which  manages 
funding  provided  to  the  Inuit  of 
Nunavik  under  the  James  Bay  and 
Northern  Quebec  Agreement.  It’s 
one  of  44  Canadian  scientific  pro- 
jects to  receive  federal  funding  under 
IPY  2007/08. 

(The  International  Polar  Year  — 
actually  two  years  — involves  thou- 
sands of  scientists  from  more  than  60 
countries  in  the  largest-ever  interna- 
tional scientific  program  in  the  Arc- 
tic and  Antarctic.  Another  Canadian 
project  called  “Communities  in  the 
Changing  Arctic”  is  led  by  U of  G ge- 
ography professor  Barry  Smit.) 

In  Guatemala,  Jones  has  devel- 
oped a long-term  study  intended  to 
help  control  the  dog  population, 
prevent  rabies  and  track  zoonotic 
diseases  such  as  echinococcosis  (dog 
tapeworm).  She  says  numerous  dogs 
in  several  mountain  villages  in  west- 
ern Guatemala  are  probably  in- 
volved in  transmitting  disease  to 
humans,  in  addition  to  posing  risks 
of  physical  attacks. 

She  began  this  research  with  a 
Montreal  collaborator  after  a U.S. 
Peace  Corps  worker  discussed  the 
canine  overpopulation  with  her  de- 
partmental colleague  Prof.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  president  of  Veteri- 
narians Without  Borders  Canada. 

“We’re  looking  for  a more  sus- 
tainable way  to  control  the  popula- 


Prof. Andria  Jones  says  she  can’t  think  of  a better  place  than  Guelph  to 
study  zoonotic  diseases.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


tion,”  says  Jones. 

As  with  the  Arctic  project,  this 
study  involves  working  with  com- 
munities to  learn  more  about  the 
problem  and  to  enlist  help  in  finding 
solutions.  It’s  as  much  a cultural 
challenge  as  a scientific  one,  she  says, 
contrasting  the  approach  with 


“fly-in’.’  research  that  often  yields  lit- 
tle lasting  benefit. 

“If  it’s  not  culturally  acceptable, 
the  solution  is  not  going  to  work  on  a 
long-term  basis,"  says  Jones,  recall- 
ing a useful  bit  of  advice  she  received 
from  one  indigenous  chief:  “Sit 
down,  be  quiet  and  listen.  You’ll 


learn  so  much  more.” 

She  learned  some  of  those  lessons 
during  her  PhD  studies  completed  in 
2005  with  Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  now 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Popula- 
tion Medicine.  Working  with  the  lo- 
cal public  health  unit,  Jones  studied 
public  perceptions  of  drinking  water 
quality  in  Hamilton. 

Her  surveys  and  focus  groups 
found  that  many  people  shunned  tap 
water  for  bottled  water  or  used  some 
form  of  water  treatment  in  their 
home.  Many  were  leery  about  pollu- 
tion and  water-borne  illnesses  — 
fears  that  could  be  traced  to  the 
Walkerton  tainted-water  tragedy  — 
and  assumed  that  bottled  water  un- 
derwent more  rigorous  testing  than 
tap  water. 

That’s  not  necessarily  the  case, 
says  Jones,  adding  that  municipali- 
ties need  to  better  inform  residents 
about  the  relative  merits  of  tap  water 
to  counter  negative  media  headlines. 
(At  home  in  Guelph,  she  drinks  tap 
water.  That  orange  Nalgene  bottle 
on  her  desk  reflects  a lack  of  water 
fountains  around  her  office  rather 
than  concerns  about  water  quality, 
she  explains.)  She  found  similar  re- 
sults in  Newfoundland  during  her 
time  at  Memorial. 

Here  at  U of  G,  Jones  is  teaching 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
in  epidemiology.  She  expects  to  work 
with  other  researchers  involved  with 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  Public 
Health  and  Zoonoses  based  on  cam- 
pus. Referring  to  that  agency  and  to 
other  researchers  in  her  department 
and  across  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  she  says:  “I  can’t  think  of  a 
better  place  to  study  zoonotic  dis- 
eases, and  Guelph  has  always  just  felt 
like  home.” 


‘Social  Lives’  of  Animals  Stabilize  Ecosystem:  Study 

International  research  team  overturns  ideas  about  groups  of  prey,  predators 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  secret  to  a sustainable 
ecosystem  may  be  ensuring  that 
animals  are  able  to  form  social 
structures  and  groups,  says  Prof. 
John  Fryxell,  Integrative  Biology. 

In  a paper  published  last  month 
in  Nature,  Fryxell  and  a group  of  in- 
ternational scientists  say  that  group- 
ing stabilizes  interactions  between 
predators  and  prey,  and  that  social 
groups  rather  than  individuals  are 
the  basic  building  blocks  for  interac- 
tions in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  study  may  help  explain  the 
rise  of  humans  — the  most  social 
predators  — and  suggest  the  need  to 
curb  activities  that  break  up  animals’ 
social  structure. 

“The  greater  the  tendency  to 
form  groups,  the  higher  the  stability 
of  numbers  of  both  species  over 
time,”  says  Fryxell,  lead  author  on 
the  study.  “Before  now,  people 
hadn’t  appreciated  the  degree  to 
which  group  formation  has  implica- 
tions.” 

The  findings  break  with  80  years 
of  ecological  theory.  Biologists  have 


long  modelled  interactions  between 
predators  and  prey  by  taking  head 
counts  of  each  species  and  assuming 
that  individuals  are  evenly  dispersed 
over  a landscape,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  many  predators  and  their  prey 
both  form  social  groups. 

But  the  number  and  distribution 
of  groups,  rather  than  individuals, 
are  most  important  in  determining 
how  often  — and  for  how  much  lon- 
ger — the  two  species  will  interact, 
the  researchers  found. 

“We’re  saying  it’s  vital  to  study 
social  dynamics  if  you  want  to  fully 
understand  the  ecology  of  predators 
and  their  prey  and  to  manage  these 
systems  adequately,"  says  Fryxell, 
whose  research  was  funded  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

The  researchers  based  their  find- 
ings on  data  on  lions  and  wildebeest 
in  Africa’s  Serengeti  Plain,  drawing 
on  four  decades  of  observations  of 
lions’  general  behaviour,  their  hunt- 
ing behaviour  and  censuses,  as  well 
as  censuses  of  wildebeest  and  other 
herbivore  herds  in  the  same  area. 

They  found  social  grouping  by 


both  wildebeest  and  lions  was  more 
strongly  correlated  with  the  long- 
term stability  of  the  ecosystem  than 
no  grouping  or  grouping  of  either 
species  alone. 

This  implies  that  even  if  an  eco- 
system has  lots  of  carnivores  and 
herbivores,  the  two  populations  may 
be  in  trouble  if  the  animals  are  social 
but  cannot  readily  form  groups. 

“This  result  is  remarkable  in  fight 
of  the  intense  scrutiny  that  preda- 
tor-prey relationships  have  received 
in  ecology,”  says  Saran  Twombly, 


AIDS  Awareness  Week  runs 
Nov.  19  to  22,  hosted  by  the 
Wellness  Centre  and  supported  by 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County. 

The  week  kicks  off  Nov.  19  with  a 
video  of  students  discussing  AIDS 
awareness.  It  was  created  by  the 
Wellness  Centre’s  NAKED  team,  a 
sexuality  awareness  group,  and  will 
be  shown  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


program  director  in  the  division  of 
environmental  biology  at  the  U.S. 
National  Science  Foundation,  which 
also  supported  the  research.  “The 
finding  is  likely  to  have  broad  impli- 
cations for  diverse  types  of  interac- 
tions and  their  effects  on  community 
or  ecosystem  stability.” 

Fryxell  adds  that  the  results  also 
have  implications  for  managing 
large  ecosystems.  For  example,  man- 
agers of  national  parks  sometimes 
bore  holes  to  create  watering  spots 
for  animals,  an  activity  that  spreads 


in  the  University  Centre  courtyard. 

On  Nov.  20,  volunteers  with  the 
centre  will  give  out  hot  chocolate 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on  Branion 
Plaza.  The  movie  Rent  will  be  shown 
Nov.  21  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Daily 
Grind. 

The  week’s  events  wrap  up  Nov. 
22  with  a button-making  workshop 
from  noon  to  2 p.m.  at  the  Bullring. 
The  University  community  is  in- 


wildlife out  and  may  keep  them  from 
grouping.  Road  building  and  disrup- 
tions by  tourists  may  do  the  same. 

“Anything  that  tends  to  fragment 
aggregates  of  animals  could  work 
against  the  protection  that  group 
formation  provides,  threatening  the 
stability  of  the  whole  food  web,"  he 
says. 

Fryxell  worked  on  the  study  with 
Craig  Packer  and  Anna  Mosser  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Tony 
Sinclair  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 


vited  to  join  in  making  buttons  re- 
lated to  AIDS  awareness.  Donations 
will  be  accepted  to  cover  costs. 

Following  the  workshop,  the 
Bullring  will  host  open  mic 
performances  from  3 to  5 p.m.  The 
afternoon  will  also  feature  a trivia 
contest  focusing  on  AIDS  awareness. 

For  more  information  about 
AIDS  Awareness  Week,  call  the 
Wellness  Centre  at  Ext.  53327. 


AIDS  Awareness  Focus  of  Week 
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A Formula  for  Success 


From  energy  storage  to  drug  delivery,  various  fields  may  benefit  from  U of  G chemist’s  work 


Mars  ‘Kitchen  Garden’  Being  Tested  on  Campus 

Keeping  Mars  pioneers  fed  and  watered  may  rely  on  ‘ Centre  Six  for  space  developed  at  Guelph 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHAT  DO  NEW  VEHICLE  FUELS 
have  to  do  with  improved 
pharmaceuticals  or  the  burgeoning 
j field  of  nanoscience?  Look  at  the 
| underlying  chemistry  and  you  begin 
j to  see  connections  between  seem- 
ingly disparate  fields.  They  all  fall 
under  the  research  eye  of  Prof. 
Dmitriy  Soldatov,  a Russian -trained 
inorganic  chemist  who  recendy 
joined  U of  G's  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Call  it  supramolecular  chemistry, 
or  understanding  how  molecules 
come  together  to  make  new  entities 
like  the  ones  studied  by  Soldatov. 
Among  the  building-block  units  he 
uses  are  dipeptides  — chains  of 
amino  acids  smaller  than  proteins. 
Bring  together  dipeptides  and  you 
make  a porous  crystalline  frame- 
work whose  micro-sized  gaps  can 
hold  various  compounds,  similar  to 
the  way  a sponge  holds  water  in  its 
pores. 

The  chemist’s  interests  lie  in  two 
main  areas:  energy  and  drug  deliv- 
ery. 

He’s  looking  at  ways  to  use  these 
molecular  arrays  to  hold  gases  and 
chemicals.  Held  in  a matrix,  hydro- 
gen or  methane  might  be  separated 
and  stored  apart  safely  until  needed 
— a key  benefit  for  gases  that  nor- 
mally mix  with  potentially  deadly 
consequences. 

\ So\datov  points  to  a naturaBy  oc- 
curring example  from  both  Canada 
and  his  native  Siberia.  Gas  hydrates 
are  ice-like  substances  whose  water 


Chemistry  professor  Dmitriy  Soldatov  studies  arrays  for  holding  gases 
and  chemicals.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


framework  contains  natural  gas  in  its 
pores.  Gas  hydrates  are  a potential 
source  of  energy  Found  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  including  Northern 
Canada  and  Siberia,  where  he  stud- 
ied chemistry  at  Novosibirsk  State 


University. 

Dipeptides  might  also  find  use  in 
biomedical  applications  as  new 
forms  of  pharmaceuticals.  Suppose  a 
particular  compound  dissolves  more 
readily  when  it’s  contained  in  a ma- 


trix, says  Soldatov  — or,  conversely, 
becomes  more  stable.  Perhaps  con- 
sumers prefer  to  take  a particular  liq- 
uid drug  in  pill  form,  or  maybe  a 
particular  substance  needs  to  be  kept 
dry  until  used. 

Held  in  a dipeptide  array,  the 
substances  take  on  new  properties, 
almost  as  if  they’d  become  new 
drugs,  he  says. 

“The  basic  formulation  remains 
the  same,  but  placed  in  a matrix  they 
may  have  a different  solubility.” 

Pharmacists  might  not  be  the 
only  applied  chemists  interested  in 
these  products,  he  says,  pointing  to 
food  scientists  who  might  find  ways 
to  use  them  to  capture  and  preserve 
flavouring  in  foods.  Dipeptides  also 
hold  potential  as  sensors  for  detect- 
ing various  substances  in  water  or 
air,  including  dangerous  gases  or 
pollutants. 

Elsewhere  they  may  actually  trap 
and  store  harmful  materials,  such  as 
zeolites  used  to  encapsulate  radioac- 
tive waste  after  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  accident  in  1986. 

Soldatov  has  experimented  with 
combining  metals  and  organic  sub- 
stances to  mimic  inorganic  zeolites,  a 
family  of  silicates  whose  major  use 
lies  in  making  vehicle  fuels.  He  did 
some  of  that  work  at  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  in  Ottawa, 
where  he  worked  until  joining 
Guelph  this  summer. 

Along  with  chemist  John 
Ripmeesfer  at  the  NRC’s  Steacie  In- 
stitute for  Molecular  Sciences,  he 
studied  the  use  of  these  metal-or- 
ganic and  peptide-based  materials. 


The  researchers  were  interested  in 
their  potential  to  become  porous  or 
non-porous,  a property  that  might 
be  useful  in  on-off  sensing  devices 
that  switch  from  one  state  to  the 
other.  Or  imagine  a hospital  having 
not  bottles  of  oxygen  on  hand  for  pa- 
tients but  a simple  device  that  could 
use  these  chemical  principles  to  pull 
oxygen  from  the  air. 

In  2004,  the  Canadian  and  Rus- 
sian collaborators  discovered  a new 
class  of  “biozeolites”  that  might  find 
uses  as  catalysts,  molecular  storage 
houses  or  molecular  sieves. 

Soldatov,  who  has  published 
more  than  80  peer-reviewed  articles 
and  has  edited  the  Journal  of  Struc- 
tural Chemistry , stresses  that  he’s 
working  at  the  fundamental  end 
rather  than  with  direct  applications. 
Before  coming  to  Canada,  he  worked 
at  the  Institute  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try, part  of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  at  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Chemistry  in  Poland. 

He  says  the  city  of  Guelph  is  simi- 
lar in  size  to  his  home  city  in  Russia. 
“Coming  to  Guelph  is  kind  of  com- 
ing back  to  where  I started.” 

Here,  he’s  found  a number  of 
like-minded  chemists  in  his  depart- 
ment. He’s  also  exploring  links  with 
various  scientists  on  campus  in- 
volved in  nanoscience  research  and 
teaching,  including  planning  for 
next  year’s  launch  of  a nanoscience 
degree. 

SoIdatoV  plan s to  apply 1 for  fund- 
ing to  acquire  an  X-ray  diffrac- 
tometer, a key  instrument  for  study- 
ing materials  on  that  tiny  scale. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

If  it’s  true  that  an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach,  so  will  a mission  to  Mars.  Anyone 
making  that  pioneering  interplanetary  trip  — 
sometime  mid-century,  predicts  environmen- 
tal biology  professor  Mike  Dixon  — will 
probably  wonder  about  a basic  question: 
Where’s  my  next  meal  coming  from? 

Part  of  the  answer  may  rest  inside  a new 
state-of-the-art  growth  chamber  being  built 
and  tested  this  fall  at  U of  G for  life-support  sci- 
entists at  the  European  Space  Agency  (ESA). 
That  big  blue  box  on  legs  in  the  Bovey  Building 
will  be  used  in  Europe  to  test  and  perfect  plant 
growth  techniques  for  keeping  those  long-dis- 
tance voyagers  fed  and  watered. 

Using  technology  developed  by  Dixon  and 
his  associates  here  at  Guelph,  the  sealed  cli- 
mate-controlled chamber  provides  lighting, 
water,  nutrients  and  other  components  needed 
to  grow  food  from  scratch.  Pop  seedlings  for 
tomatoes,  beets  or  wheat  into  growth  trays  at 
one  end  of  the  chamber,  place  the  trays  onto  an 
internal  conveyor  system  and  then  wait  for  the 
prescribed  weeks  or  months  for  ripe  produce 
to  roll  out  at  the  other  end.  Call  it  the  Mars 
kitchen  garden  — or  a Centre  Six  for  space, 
quips  research  associate  and  project  manager 
Geoffrey  Waters. 

The  system  is  intended  to  produce  a contin- 
uous harvest  to  sustain  a space  crew,  based  on 
food  and  nutrient  requirements  worked  out 


several  years  ago  with  Cornell  University.  Says 
Waters:  “You  can  get  a Centre  Six  salad  buffet 
from  this  every  day.” 

For  a Mars  journey  or  for  any  long-term 
stay  at  a proposed  moon  base,  the  food  pro- 
duction system  is  going  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
life  support,  says  Dixon.  “This  particular 
chamber  is  the  next  incremental  step.” 

About  half  as  long  as  a truck  trailer  and  as 
high  and  wide  as  an  adult’s  outstretched  arms, 
the  new  chamber  was  designed  by  U of  G scien- 
tists and  built  this  year  by  Angstrom  Engineer- 
ing in  Cambridge.  It  looks  like  a grownup 
version  of  the  24  sealed  chambers  that  occupy 
Guelph’s  Controlled  Environment  Systems 
Research  Facility  (CESRF)  nearby.  During  the 
past  12  years,  Guelph  scientists  have  studied 
plant  physiology,  environmental  analysis  and 
sensor  technology  under  the  Space  and  Ad- 
vanced Life  Support  Agriculture  Program. 

“We’re  the  current  leaders  in  the  world  in 
biological  life-support  systems,  especially  food 
production  and  atmospheric  revitalization,” 
says  Dixon,  adding  that  Guelph  is  the  leading 
North  American  institution  in  this  field.  (He 
recently  spoke  about  life-support  systems  at  a 
congress  of  the  Association  of  Space  Explorers 
marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Sputnik 
satellite  launch.) 

That’s  why  the  ESA  has  contracted  U of  G to 
design  and  assemble  its  new-generation  plant 
growth  chamber.  This  fall,  Waters  has  overseen 
a team  working  on  the  chamber’s  innards  and 


control  systems,  including  electronics,  hydro- 
ponics, gas  exchange,  sensors,  fighting  and  lo- 
gistics. Following  a planned  visit  by  ESA 
officials  this  fall,  the  group  will  test  the  system 
by  putting  through  a 30-day  crop  of  lettuce  — 
quick  and  easy  to  grow,  says  Waters. 

Then  the  equipment  will  be  disassembled 
and  shipped  to  Spain,  where  he  will  direct  its 
installation  and  train  users  in  a pilot  facility  in 
Barcelona.  That’s  where  the  ESA  is  developing 
its  fife-support  system  test  facility,  called  the 
MELiSSA  (Micro-Ecological  Life-Support  Sys- 
tem Alternative)  project. 

Run  by  the  ESA  along  with  several  Euro- 
pean universities  and  U of  G,  MELiSSA  is  in- 
tended to  help  perfect  a closed-loop  ecosystem. 
Like  a self-contained  world,  that  system  will 
use  plants  and  microbes  to  make  food,  purify 
water,  provide  oxygen,  clean  the  air  and  pro- 
cess waste.  (Unlike  the  stand-alone  chambers 
in  the  CESRF,  this  new  equipment  is  intended 
to  mesh  with  waste-processing  technology  be- 
ing developed  by  Guelph’s  European  partners 
for  the  pilot  facility  in  Spain.) 

Waters  says  that  kind  of  information  will 
also  be  useful  here  on  Earth  in  everything  from 
designing  better  greenhouses  to  helping  un- 
derstand how  nature’s  own  recycling  system 
works.  “What  we’re  designing  is  artificial 
ecosystems.” 

For  space  applications,  he  says  the  system 
will  also  help  researchers  leam  more  about 
plant  nutrient  yields,  including  how  much  car- 


bohydrate, fat  and  protein  might  be  continu- 
ously produced  by  the  system.  Using  the 
original  growth  chambers  in  the  CESRF, 
Guelph  scientists  have  done  some  of  that  work 
on  six  test  crops.  But  the  MELiSSA  project 
needs  more  information  about  a total  of  25 
crops  chosen  as  candidates  for  space.  “We  need 
good  baseline  data  for  all  crops,”  says  Waters. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  answered  using 
the  research  chamber:  How  large  should  the 
system  be?  How  much  plant  production  is 
needed?  How  many  people  might  the  system 
support,  not  just  with  food  but  also  with  oxy- 
gen? And,  not  incidentally  for  a Mars  round 
trip  lasting  about  30  months,  will  the  food  taste 
any  good? 

The  new  low-pressure  chamber  can  hold  20 
growth  trays  at  a time,  allowing  users  to  stage 
planting  for  a continuous  supply  of  food  every 
few  days.  The  existing  equipment  in  the  CESRF 
nurtures  only  one  crop  batch  at  a time. 

Waters  expects  the  equipment  will  be  run- 
ning in  Barcelona  next  year.  Under  the  ESA 
contract,  Guelph  will  provide  two  more  cham- 
bers there.  Similar  equipment  is  also  destined 
for  Belgium  and  perhaps  Italy. 

“This  is  the  standard  for  all  higher  plant-re- 
lated activity  in  MELiSSA,”  he  says,  adding  that 
the  equipment  is  part  of  the  foundation  for  a 
hoped-for  Mars  voyage  in  20  to  50  years.  “We 
can’t  go  to  Mars  or  the  moon  for  the  long  term 
without  bringing  a piece  of  Earth  along  with 
us.” 
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A New  Fork  in  the  Road 

HTM  interim  director  believes  in  taking  whatever  opportunities  come  his  way 


By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Prof.  Steve  Lynch  is  breaking  in  a new 
hat  as  interim  director  of  the  School  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management 
(HTM).  Undoubtedly,  it  will  feel  custom- 
made  before  long.  After  all,  Lynch  has  worn  many 
hats  during  his  career,  so  adjusting  to  another  one  is 
routine. 

“I’m  one  of  those  people  who  live  by  the  idea  that 
when  there  are  opportunities  or  forks  in  the  road,  we 
should  be  able  to  take  all  the  different  forks,”  he  says. 

Lynch  has  been  true  to  that  credo. 

He  started  out  teaching  high  school  music  and 
history,  switched  to  business  after  launching  a land- 
scaping company,  then  moved  on  to  designing  and 
delivering  adult  education  programs  before  making 
his  way  to  U of  G.  En  route,  he  collected  two  bache- 
lor’s degrees,  a diploma,  two  master’s  degrees  and  a 
PhD  in  his  various  specialties. 

He  also  lived  and  worked  in  Budapest,  where  he 
helped  introduce  Hungary’s  first  western-style  MBA 
program;  spent  six  life-changing  months  in  Kenya 
with  the  Red  Cross;  and  did  internships  in  Bali  and 
Thailand. 

Funny  thing,  Lynch’s  gamut-running  career 
doesn’t  seem  to  strike  him  as  unusual.  He  says  he’s 
just  taking  what  life  has  to  offer  and  doing  what  he 
set  out  to  do  35  years  ago. 

“I  got  it  in  my  mind  that  I wanted  to  be  a teacher," 
he  says.  So  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  an  honours  BA  in  political  science  and 
history  in  1972,  he  immediately  started  work  on  an 
education  degree  in  history  and  music. 

“In  hindsight,  it  probably  had  a lot  to  do  with  my 
mother,  who  was  a teacher.  Like  a lot  of  parents,  she 
wanted  something  else  for  her  child  than,  what  she. 
chose,  but  I thought  I’d  make  a great  teacher  because 
I enjoy  people  and  being  around  them.” 

The  many  accolades  that  decorate  Lynch’s 
soon-to-be-old  office  attest  to  the  fact  that  he  made 
the  right  decision:  faculty  member  of  the  year  for 
2000  and  2001  from  the  then  School  of  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration;  HTM  teaching  awards  in 
2002, 2004, 2005  and  2007;  a U of  G Faculty  Association  teach- 
ing award  in  2005;  and  a 2007  Distinguished  Professor  Award. 

When  this  is  brought  to  his  attention,  Lynch  says  acknowl- 
edgment for  one’s  work,  especially  when  it  comes  from  stu- 
dents, is  always  rewarding  and  gratifying. 

But,  he  adds  with  his  characteristic  smile,  he’s  one  of  those 
teachers  students  tend  to  appreciate  after  the  fact  because  his 
courses  are  known  for  being  challenging  and  difficult. 

“I  want  people  to  come  away  thinking  they  worked  hard  and 
had  their  ups  and  downs  associated  with  the  learning  and,  when 
they  look  back  later,  to  realize  just  how  much  they  learned.  I 
also  want  them  to  come  away  with  a sense  of  pride  and  accom- 
plishment because  I think  that  builds  confidence  and  self-es- 
teem. Once  they  leave  here,  that’s  what  they’ll  need  — no  one 
will  be  there  holding  their  hand.” 

Lynch  also  brings  his  philosophy  about  embracing  change 
into  the  classroom.  He  says  it  was  instilled  in  him  by  his  adviser 
in  the  faculty  of  education  at  U of  T.  Lynch  wanted  to  specialize 
in  history  and  political  science,  but  the  adviser  said  those 
subjects  were  “too  close”  and  urged  him  to  combine  something 
else  with  history,  like  music. 

Lynch’s  own  musical  background  was  limited  to  studying 
piano  as  a child  (“I  hated  those  lessons”)  and  playing  the  bas- 
soon. “But  I’ve  always  loved  all  music,  so  I went  for  it,"  he  says. 

That  choice  ended  up  making  all  the  difference  for  him  be- 
cause his  first  job  was  teaching  Grade  13  history  and  Grade  10 
music.  Before  long,  he  was  asked  to  give  up  history  altogether 
and  take  over  his  school’s  music  program. 

Soon  a group  of  students  asked  him  to  help  them  form  a jazz 
group,  and  he  ended  up  creating  a Dixieland  program.  His  stu- 
dents competed  all  over  the  world,  winning  an  international  sil- 
ver medal  three  years  in  a row. 

“But  the  music  became  all-consuming,”  says  Lynch.  “I 
would  teach  it  all  day  and  have  band  practice  all  night." 

So  a few  years  later,  he  switched  back  to  history,  getting  a 
new  job  at  another  high  school  and  buying  a hobby  farm. 


“There  was  this  acre  of  grass  that  had  to  be  cut,  so  I started  a 
landscaping  company  so  I could  get  other  people  to  do  it.” 

The  two-person  company  grew  quickly,  so  Lynch  decided  to 
enrol  in  a business  diploma  program  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity to  get  some  pointers.  “We  ended  up  franchising  the  com- 
pany and  eventually  sold  it.” 

Bitten  by  the  business  bug,  he  applied  to  be  head  of  the  busi- 
ness program  at  his  school,  even  though  he’d  never  taught  a sin- 
gle business  course.  He  got  the  job.  “It  created  quite  a stir." 

A few  years  later,  he  was  asked  to  run  his  district’s  adult  edu- 
cation program,  which  he  did  while  working  as  a consultant  and 
lecturing  at  Laurier,  Brock  and  Guelph. 

Then  he  got  a call  in  1991  from  the  dean  of  business  at  York 
University.  Would  Lynch  be  interested  in  joining  a team  going 
to  Budapest  to  start  a western-style  MBA  program?  He  took  a 
leave  of  absence  and  got  on  a plane. 

Budapest  wasn’t  just  half  a world  away — it  was  also  another 
world.  Food  and  housing  were  still  in  short  supply,  and  cultural 
attitudes  were  changing. 

“The  people  in  the  course  wanted  to  be  like  us,  like  western- 
ers, but  they  had  no  idea  what  a free  market  was  really  about,” 
he  says.  “All  they  knew  is  that  we  had  a lot  of  money.” 

Although  Lynch  embraced  and  loved  the  experience,  it  was 
challenging  and  isolating.  “I  didn’t  speak  Hungarian,  and  few 
people  spoke  English.  There  was  one  hotel  where  I went  every 
Sunday  and  bought  breakfast  because  then  I could  sit  in  the 
lobby  and  watch  the  BBC  news.” 

When  his  contract  ended,  he  came  back  to  Canada  and  fin- 
ished out  the  school  year.  But  his  time  away  had  changed  him, 
and  he  was  itching  to  do  something  more.  So  he  started  volun- 
teering for  the  Red  Cross. 

In  1996,  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Kenya  to  audit  health-care 
programs  and  co-ordinate  teen  Red  Cross  delegates  who  would 
be  participating  in  an  international  youth  forum. 

“I’m  not  sure  I knew  what  I was  getting  into,  which  is  proba- 
bly a good  thing,”  says  Lynch.  He  recalls  arriving  in  Nairobi  and 
seeing  airplanes  full  of  supplies  for  the  refugee  camps  created 


during  the  Rwandan  genocide.  “It  was  a scary  time.” 
But  he  loved  the  people  he  met  in  Kenya’s  rural 
villages.  He  stayed  with  local  families  and  spent  a lot 
of  time  talking  to  people,  especially  women,  about 
health  care  and  family  planning,  a controversial  sub- 
ject. “But  the  people  were  unconditionally  kind  and 
loving,”  he  says. 

Being  in  a place  like  Kenya  gets  you  thinking,  he 
adds.  “You  really  start  to  know  where  your  place  is." 
Although  his  memories  of  Africa  are  positive, 

“there  were  some  parts  that  were ” His  voice  trails 

off  without  finishing  the  sentence.  “I  saw  it,  I was 
very  much  a part  of  it,  a witness.” 

In  recent  years,  numerous  health  and  humanitar- 
ian efforts  have  been  launched  to  help  African  coun- 
tries ravaged  by  AIDS,  but  12  years  ago  when  Lynch 
was  there,  the  disease  was  rarely  mentioned.  He  saw 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  however,  and  he  knew  why. 

“People  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  the  thing  called 
AIDS.  They  talked  about  the  other  problems,  those 
caused  by  airborne  disease,  malaria,  the  water.” 
Everyone  was  full  of  fear  and  suspicion.  Even  the 
condoms  the  Red  Cross  handed  out  were  part  of  it. 
“People  thought  it  was  part  of  a conspiracy.” 

Lynch  also  ran  into  controversy  when  he  arrived 
at  the  youth  conference  he  was  to  help  co-ordinate 
and  where  he  was  to  be  a keynote  speaker.  The  Cana- 
dian and  other  western  teens  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  discovered  that  the  conference  site  had  no 
running  water  and  no  sanitation  facilities,  and  found 
the  Canadians  and  others  in  a hotel  room,  all  sick 
with  dysentery.  He  ended  up  taking  the  sickest  teens 
to  the  hospital,  getting  pulled  over  by  local  police 
along  the  way  and  staying  with  the  young  people 
, until  they.jecoveied. 

Back  home  in  Ontario,  Lynch  tried  to  focus  on  the 
positive  things  he  was  able  to  see  and  do.  He  immedi- 
ately went  back  to  work,  back  to  teaching.  “I  had  no 
time  to  think,  nowhere  in  my  head  to  put  all  the 
stuff.” 

In  1 997,  he  got  another  phone  call,  this  time  from 
then-HAFA  director  John  Walsh.  Was  Lynch  inter- 
ested in  teaching  organizational  behaviour  at  U of  G? 

He  was  and,  as  always,  ended  up  being  interested  in  doing 
even  more.  He  got  involved  in  the  school’s  special  semester- 
long  program  in  France,  taking  students  to  the  country  for  in- 
tense teaching  and  travelling.  He  also  started  teaching  in  the 
MA  (Leadership)  program,  tackling  the  challenging  introduc- 
tory theory  course. 

In  2003,  Lynch  decided  he  wanted  to  get  experience  in  the 
hotel  and  tourism  industry,  given  that  he  was  now  at  U of  G full 
time  and  that  a good  teacher  is  a good  student  first.  He  met  an 
executive  from  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  during  the  University’s 
executive-in-residence  program  and  soon  found  himself 
headed  for  a hotel  in  Bali. 

“I  wanted  to  do  every  job.  I was  an  airport  greeter.  I worked 
at  the  front  desk  and  in  reservations.  I worked  in  housekeeping 
doing  ironing  and  laundry.  And  I worked  in  food  service,  taking 
up  room-service  orders  in  the  middle  of  the  night.” 

From  there,  he  went  on  to  a hotel  in  Thailand,  doing  the 
same  tasks  and  having  an  equally  enjoyable  time. 

Back  at  U of  G,  he  returned  to  teaching  and  to  heading 
HTM’s  co-op  program.  He  was  later  named  HTM’s  associate 
director  and  became  interim  director  in  September  when  Prof. 
Marion  Joppe  took  on  a University  Research  Chair. 

Lynch  plans  to  remain  in  the  classroom,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  teaching  is  still  very  much  apparent.  He  shows  off  some  of 
the  materials  he  created  for  a new  capstone  course,  one  of  the 
first  to  receive  funding  from  U of  G’s  Learning  Enhancement 
Fund.  He  designed  it  to  emphasize  problem-solving  and  deci- 
sion-making skills  for  HTM  students. 

Earlier  this  week,  he  had  to  tell  students  in  the  course  that 
their  first  marks  were  very  low.  For  many,  this  is  the  first  time 
they’ve  been  challenged  to  think  laterally,  he  says. 

“I  emphasized  to  them  that  this  is  just  one  assignment,  that 
they  can’t  lose  perspective.  They  have  to  look  at  it  as  just  one  of 
the  many  things  they  will  learn.” 

After  all,  a road  of  learning  opportunities  lies  ahead. 
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Landscapes  can  be  remarkably  beautiful  yet  dangerous,  says  fine  art  professor  Martin  Pearce. 
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A New  Landscape  for  Art 


U.K.-born  artist  says  he  perceives  the  world  differently  here  in  Canada 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 


Prof.  Martin  Pearce,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  can’t  tell  you  if 
artists  are  bom  or  made,  but  he 
knows  that,  in  his  case,  the  desire  to 
produce  art  started  when  he  was  very 
young. 

"I  loved  to  draw  from  an  early  age 
— I’ve  just  always  done  it,”  says 
Pearce.  “As  l got  older,  1 looked  for 
ways  to  learn  about  the  various  disci- 
plines” 

That  desire  to  learn  more  led 
Pearce  — bom  and  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  — to  earn  his  MA 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  in  Lon- 
don, England.  But  it  was  his  move  to 
Canada  in  the  1980s  that  he  credits 
with  expanding  his  artistic  horizons. 

“I  can’t  know  for  sure,  but  I be- 
lieve my  work  has  developed  more 
here  than  it  would  have  if  I’d  stayed 
in  the  U.K.” 

Pearce  says  he’d  always  admired 
North  American  painting  but  didn’t 
really  understand  it. 

“When  I came  here,  I got  it.  The 
light  is  different  in  Canada  — flatter 
and  harder.  We  literally  perceive  the 
world  differently.” 

He  put  that  new  perception  to 
work  in  his  paintings  and  drawings, 
which  have  continued  to  evolve  over 
the  years.  Initially,  his  interest  in  the 
various  qualities  of  light  in  this 
country  drew  him  to  abstract  work. 

“Then  I started  to  draw  specific 
structures  to  show  how  they  are  re- 


vealed and  defined  by  the  light.” 
From  this  work,  Pearce  moved  to 
what  he  calls  “impossible  visions.” 
These  are  highly  artificial  landscapes 
juxtaposing  items  that  don’t  actually 
exist  together  in  real  life  — such  as 
Niagara  Falls  surrounded  by  Italian 
buildings  and  architecture. 

Today,  “I  draw  more  than  I 
paint,”  he  says.  “My  most  recent 
work  includes  both  drawings  and 
paintings  of  various  ages  of  con- 
structed urban  environments  — cit- 
ies and  quarries.  The  cities  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
quarries  go  below.” 

Pearce  creates  these  projects  us- 
ing deliberate  layering  of  materials. 
The  paintings,  for  example,  have  lay- 
ers of  paint  and  wax  that  are  repeat- 
edly laid  down,  then  scraped  away. 
For  his  drawings,  he  first  arranges  a 
large  number  of  photocopied  pic- 
tures on  the  canvas.  Applying  paint 
stripper  to  the  backs  of  the  copies 
transfers  the  ink  onto  the  canvas; 
once  it  dries,  he  uses  conte  crayon  on 
top  of  the  patterns  left  behind.  The 
drawings  are  on  a large  scale  — often 
10  feet  wide  — and  take  more  than 
two  months  to  complete. 

“The  images  are  drawn  over  and 
become  blended,  and  there’s  no  sin- 
gle perspective  or  horizon,”  he  says. 

Two  of  the  pieces  Pearce  is  cur- 
rently working  on  are  landscapes 
that  feature  strong  artificial  colours. 

“I  want  to  show  how  landscapes 
can  be  remarkably  beautiful  yet  dan- 


gerous at  the  same  time  — that  pol- 
lution sometimes  brings  in  these 
bright  artificial  colours  that  are  actu- 
ally attractive  but  at  the  same  time 
hazardous." 

As  passionate  about  teaching  as 
he  is  about  his  art,  Pearce  says  he  en- 
joys watching  his  students  learn. 

“What  they  do  in  the  art  studio  is 
much  different  from  what  they  do 
everywhere  else.  Students  are  used  to 
instant  images.  Many  of  them  use 
Photoshop,  and  most  of  them  are  re- 
ally fast  and  good  at  it.  But  in  the  stu- 
dio, there  they  are  with  a pencil  in 
their  hand  and  a model  sitting  1 2 feet 
away.  They  have  to  create  the  image 
of  the  model  on  the  paper,  and  it’s  a 
slow  process.  As  they  work,  their 
whole  perception  of  the  world  is 
changed.” 

Pearce  adds  that  teaching  also 
helps  him  as  an  artist. 

“Because  I’m  teaching,  I con- 
stantly have  to  keep  up  to  date,  keep 
returning  to  the  basics  and  keep  all 
aspects  of  the  artistic  discipline  in 
mind.  That  process  is  very  rewarding 
and  useful.” 

Appointed  an  assistant  professor 
at  U of  G this  summer,  he  says  he’s 
especially  pleased  to  be  teaching  at 
Guelph.  “I’ve  taught  here  on  and  off 
since  2000,  and  I know  this  is  a re- 
markable school.  The  faculty  are  su- 
perb, and  they  are  committed  to 
continually  revising  and  improving 
the  program  and  adapting  it  to  the 
changing  needs  of  students.” 


Week  to  Encourage  Less  Waste 


UOF  G’s  sustainability  program 
hopes  to  encourage  people  to 
limit  their  waste  during  Waste 
Reduction  Week  Nov.  19  to  23. 

“We  have  the  ability  to  make  an 
impact  on  the  environment  by  limit- 
ing our  waste,”  says  Julianna  van 
Adrichem,  the  sustainability  pro- 
gram’s recycling  co-ordinator.  “The 
goal  of  Waste  Reduction  Week  is  to 
promote  how  important  it  is  to  re- 


duce waste  and  to  spur  concrete 
action.” 

To  kick  off  the  week,  Guelph  En- 
vironmental Leadership  will  hand 
out  free  energy-saver  kits  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  Nov.  19  and  20. 

Throughout  the  week,  the 
sustainability  program  will  run  a 
“stuff  swap”  in  the  UC  courtyard. 
People  are  encouraged  to  drop  items 
off  or  to  pick  up  items  for  free.  The 


swap  moves  to  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  boardroom  Thursday. 

The  week  will  also  include  work- 
shops on  composting,  gardening, 
and  appliance  repairs  and  recycling. 

Nov.  23  is  Buy  Nothing  Day.  A 
live  band  will  perform  in  the  UC,  and 
a variety  of  workshops  will  focus  on 
waste  reduction. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.pr.uoguelph.ca/sustain. 


Canadians  Willing 
to  Spend  More 
on  National  Parks 


Survey  examines  economic  value  people  place  on  parks 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Canadians  are  willing  to  dig 
deeper  into  their  wallets  if  it 
means  preserving  our  national 
parks,  according  to  a new  study  by  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development. 

In  a first-ever  survey  examining 
the  economic  value  the  general  pop- 
ulation places  on  Canada’s  national 
parks,  Will  Wistowsky  found  that  61 
per  cent  of  Canadian  households 
were  willing  to  contribute  additional 
funds  to  help  maintain  and  com- 
plete Canada’s  national  park  system. 

When  people  were  asked  how 
much  more  they’d  be  willing  to  pay, 
the  average  amount  was  $53  per 
household,  with  47  per  cent  saying 
they’d  be  willing  to  contribute  that 
amount  annually. 

Multiply  that  amount  by  the  Ca- 
nadian population  and  it  adds  up  to 
$374  million  in  one-time  funding 
plus  an  annual  benefit  of  $176 
million. 

“This  shows  how  much  all  Cana- 
dians — both  park  visitors  and 
non-visitors  — value  their  national 
parks,”  says  Wistowsky. 

Although  his  research  isn’t  in- 
tended to  put  a price  tag  on  national 
parks,  dollar  figures  allow  officials  to 
talk  about  the  benefits  of  national 
parks  in  comparable  and  concrete 
terms,  he  says. 

“Just  as  foresters  are  able  to  ex- 
press the  economic  value  of  felled 
trees  in  dollar  amounts,  people  who 
value  the  national  parks  should  be 
allowed  to  assign  a monetary  value 
to  their  experiences  and  benefits.” 
Previous  studies  have  looked  at 
the  value  of  national  parks  based  on 
gate  receipts,  says  Wistowsky.  But 
that  puts  pressure  on  the  parks  to  fo- 
cus on  boosting  revenues  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  users,  which  will 
come  at  the  expense  of  environmen- 
tal damage. 

“This  shows  how  much  Canadi- 
ans value  their  national  parks  re- 


gardless of  whether  they  visit  them.” 

Despite  Canada  having  one  of  the 
world’s  oldest  national  park  systems, 
there  is  little  information  on  their 
actual  economic  value  to  Canadian 
society,  says  Wistowsky. 

His  findings  are  based  on  ques- 
tions added  to  Parks  Canada’s  2005 
national  public  opinion  poll.  This 
enabled  him  to  survey  more  than 
1,300  people. 

When  asked  why  they  would 
contribute  more,  a majority  of  re- 
spondents said  they  wanted  these  ar- 
eas protected  and  available  for 
future  generations,  says  Wistowsky. 

Although  a majority  of  Canadi- 
ans were  willing  to  pay  more  to  pre- 
serve the  parks,  he  found  the 
economic  value  placed  on  national 
parks  differed  slightly  among  prov- 
inces. 

People  in  Ontario  and  Alberta 
were  willing  to  contribute  the  most 
to  preserving  parks  (an  average  of 
$57),  whereas  those  surveyed  in 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  would  contribute  the 
least  (an  average  of  $46). 

Likewise,  the  younger  the  re- 
spondent, the  more  money  he  or  she 
was  willing  to  pay.  Twenty-year-olds 
would  pay  $58,  and  80-year-olds 
would  pay  $47. 

Despite  these  differences,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  respond- 
ents — about  70  per  cent  — strongly 
supported  the  federal  government 
using  tax  dollars  to  maintain  and 
protect  national  parks,  says 
Wistowsky.  In  addition,  54  per  cent 
strongly  supported  increasing  fund- 
ing for  conserving  wilderness  in  na- 
tional parks,  and  more  than  45  per 
cent  strongly  supported  the  use  of 
tax  dollars  to  complete  the  national 
park  system. 

“Knowing  the  value  of  national 
parks  to  Canadians  and  the  factors 
that  influence  this  value  is  important 
when  it  comes  to  making  informed 
decisions  about  the  management  of 
these  areas  today  and  for  future 
generations.” 


A Royal  Presence 

Continued  from  page  1 


The  University  is  also  involved  in 
an  exhibit  on  the  BioCar,  a project 
investigating  how  biomaterials  such 
as  hemp,  soybeans,  flax  and  other 
plant  fibres  can  be  used  instead  of 
petroleum-based  products  to  make 
car  parts. 

Equine  Guelph  is  again  running 
its  EquiMania  exhibit  aimed  at 
teaching  young  people  about  horse 
health  care  and  riding  safety  through 
hands-on  activities.  Information  is 
also  available  on  Guelph’s  bachelor 
of  bioresource  management  degree 
in  equine  management,  the  only  de- 
gree of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 


lege, the  Colonel  K.L.  Campbell 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Youth  Science  and 
Technology  Outreach  Program  are 
hosting  a display  that  highlights  the 
activities  of  these  groups.  It  includes 
short  films  by  U of  G agricultural 
communications  students  on  issues 
in  agriculture  and  a demonstration 
of  housing  preferences  in  chicks. 

The  University  also  has  a strong 
presence  in  the  Royal  show  rings 
with  students,  faculty  and  alumni 
participating  as  competitors  and 
judges. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Royal,  visit  www.royalfair.org. 
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Link  Between  Child  Maltreatment, 
Adolescent  Depression  UnderStudy 

It’s  important  for  people  to  understand  the  long-term  consequences  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  childhood , says  psychology  prof 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Travel  can  be  a way  to  relax, 
soak  up  some  sun  or  get  away 
from  responsibilities  at  home  or 
work.  It  can  also  be  a conduit  to  new 
discoveries  and  new  perspectives. 

For  Prof.  Margaret  Lumley,  Psy- 
chology, travel  is  a passion.  She’s 
been  to  Italy  “as  often  as  I can,”  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  to  Mexico, 
Bermuda,  Cuba  and  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  She  and  her  family  also 
hosted  many  international  students 
during  her  PhD  studies  at  Queen’s 
University.  These  international  ex- 
periences have  given  her  a chance  to 
encounter  other  ways  of  life  and  see 
how  other  societies  differ  from  her 
own.  Those  discoveries,  in  turn, 
influence  her  research. 

To  understand  that  influence, 
you  have  to  back  up  a few  steps. 

Lumley’s  research  in  recent  years 
has  involved  the  link  between  child 
maltreatment  — abuse  and  neglect 
— and  adolescent  depression.  It 
probably  won’t  surprise  anyone  to 
learn  that  children  who  have  been 
abused  or  neglected  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  depressed  when  they  en- 
ter their  teen  years. 

She’s  drawn  to  this  field  of  re- 
search in  part  because  “it  has  the  po- 
tential to  improve  people’s  lives. 
When  I talk  about  it,  people  quickly 
see  how  it  can  be  applied  to  interven- 
tion.” 


Although  there’s  more  awareness 
of  child  maltreatment  these  days,  she 
notes  that  it’s  still  a significant  prob- 
lem, with  more  than  60,000  reported 
cases  in  Canada  every  year  and  many 
more  that  go  unreported.  Interviews 
with  adolescents  and  young  adults 
have  revealed  much  higher  levels  of 
abuse  and  neglect  in  childhood,  and 
she  thinks  it’s  important  for  people 
to  understand  the  long-term  conse- 
quences. 

“What  I wanted  to  look  at  was  the 
mechanism  of  this  process.  I wanted 
to  find  out  how  maltreatment  of 
children  translates  into  later  depres- 
sion for  some  children  and  not  for 
others.” 

Here’s  what  she  found:  When 
children  are  treated  badly,  they  de- 
velop core  beliefs  about  themselves 
that  may  shape  how  they  think  about 
themselves,  interact  with  others  and 
perceive  the  world. 

“For  example,  a child  who  is  re- 
peatedly hit  may  come  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  a dangerous  place  and 
others  may  hurt  him  at  any  time. 
This  can  lead  to  an  anxious  approach 
to  life.  Another  child  who’s  been 
maltreated  may  come  to  believe  she’s 
unlovable  and  unworthy,  which  can 
lead  to  depression.” 

Lumley  also  found  that  child- 
hood maltreatment  is  associated 
with  tightly  organized  or  connected 
negative  beliefs  and  loosely  orga- 
nized positive  beliefs.  That  means  if 


the  child  begins  to  think:  “I  am  a fail- 
ure,” then  his  or  her  other  negative 
self-beliefs  are  more  easily  activated, 
such  as  feeling  unworthy  and  defec- 
tive. In  contrast,  if  positive  core  be- 
liefs are  loosely  organized,  their 
activation  won’t  be  widely  felt.  She’s 
interested  in  examining  how  this  or- 
ganization of  core  beliefs  develops 
across  childhood  and  into  adoles- 
cence. 

Now  comes  the  multicultural 
part:  “I’m  interested  in  seeing  how 
this  varies  depending  on  the  cul- 
ture,” says  Lumley.  “In  our  studies, 
people  with  Asian  or  South  Asian 
backgrounds  reported  higher  levels 
of  critical  parenting.  We  need  to  un- 
derstand what  that  means  in  their 
culture  — the  context  is  important.” 

She  also  suspects  that  cultural  be- 
liefs can  sometimes  protect  children 
from  the  negative  effects  of  some 
kinds  of  maltreatment.  If  a culture 
places  a high  value  on  family  rela- 
tionships, for  example,  a child  who  is 
bullied  at  school  may  not  be  as  af- 
fected, as  long  as  he  or  she  feels  sup- 
ported within  the  family. 

Lumley’s  interest  in  travel  is  also 
intertwined  with  family.  The  reason 
she’s  made  so  many  trips  to  Italy  is 
that  most  of  her  father’s  family  still 
lives  there.  She  says  those  journeys 
help  her  understand  her  own  fam- 
ily’s culture  as  well  as  learn  more 
about  ways  of  life  that  are  different 
from  hers. 


CIS  Prof  Uses  Tools  of  Trade  to  Improve  Learning 


Donated  tablet  PCs,  BlackBerrys  allow  students  to  learn,  practise  programming  skills 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HOW  DO  YOU  improve  teaching 
and  learning  in  computing 
science?  Give  students  more  high- 
tech  devices  that  enable  them  to 
study  and  learn  more  effectively,  says 
Prof.  Qusay  Mahmoud,  Computing 
and  Information  Science  (CIS).  He’s 
using  two  kinds  of  computer-based 
tools  — tablet  PCs  and  BlackBerry 
wireless  devices  — for  teaching 
undergraduate  computing  courses  at 
U of  G and  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber. 

Guelph  is  one  of  four  Canadian 
universities  to  receive  funding  and 
tablet  PCs  this  year  for  a pilot  project 
intended  to  integrate  these  comput- 
ers into  project-based  courses  and  to 
recruit  and  retain  female  students  in 
CIS.  Under  a teaching  technology 
program  designed  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  spark  students’  interest  in 
technology  and  science  careers, 
Hewlett  Packard  has  provided  U of  G 
with  $85,000  in  cash,  21  tablet  PCs 
and  associated  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. 

“Using  tablets  enables  you  to  cre- 
ate a dynamic  environment  in  the 
classroom,”  says  Mahmoud,  whose 
Guelph-Humber  students  have  used 
BlackBerry  devices  and  developed 


tablet  applications  in  programming 
courses. 

A tablet  PC  resembles  a laptop 
computer,  but  its  electronic  “pen” 
allows  the  user  to  write  as  well  as  use 
the  computer  keyboard.  Demon- 
strating how  a line  handwritten  on 
one  tablet  shows  up  simultaneously 
on  the  swivel  screen  of  a linked  com- 
puter, he  says  he  plans  to  use  the  tab- 
lets in  project-based  courses  on 
software  engineering  and  distributed 
systems  and  in  first-year  seminar 
courses  for  sharing  examples  in  class 
and  collecting  students’  work  in  real 
time. 

“I  can  distribute  a problem  set  to 
the  students,  give  them  five  or  10 
minutes,  and  they  return  solutions. 
As  I receive  them,  I can  display 
them.” 

Mahmoud  prefers  tablets  to 
clickers  used  for  in-class  quizzes. 
Tablets  allow  students  to  write  and 
annotate  notes  — in  the  classroom 
or  library,  in  a residence  room  or  on 
Johnston  Green  outside  his 
Reynolds  Building  office  — rather 
than  merely  answer  multiple-choice 
questions  on  clickers.  In  the  class- 
room, the  technology  has  a levelling 
effect,  encouraging  more  students  to 
take  part  in  discussions,  rather  than 
allowing  just  a few  individuals  to 


dominate  the  discourse,  he  says. 

The  tablets  have  also  enabled  stu- 
dents to  practise  their  own  program- 
ming skills.  Mahmoud  shows  off  a 
networking  application  for  tablet 
computers  that  was  developed  by 
Guelph-Humber  students  this  year 
in  a project-based  course  on  distrib- 
uted systems. 

“Using  tablets  enables 
you  to  create  a dynamic 
environment  in  the 
classroom.  ” 

In  a more  whimsical  application, 
those  students  also  came  up  with  an 
electronic,  if  disembodied,  version  of 
the  ages-old  dots  and  lines  game.  In 
LineDot,  drawing  lines  on  one 
screen  connects  the  dots  displayed 
on  another  computer  to  complete 
squares. 

Mahmoud  plans  to  run  a pilot 
program  with  the  tablets  this  year  to 
assess  interactive  student  learning. 
Also  involved  in  this  initiative  are 
CIS  chair  Prof.  Deb  Stacey  and  engi- 
neering professor  Valerie  Davidson, 
who  holds  an  NSERC/HP  Chair  for 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineering. 


In  a related  project,  Mahmoud  is 
working  with  CIS  professor  Allan 
Dyer  on  using  the  BlackBerry 
handheld  device  in  programming 
and  computer  literacy  courses  at 
Guelph  and  Guelph-Humber.  Using 
about  200  second-hand  devices  ob- 
tained through  Toyota  Canada’s  re- 
cycling program,  students  have 
practised  writing  applications  for 
these  wireless  products  in  first-  and 
second-year  programming  courses. 

Mahmoud  says  this  project  gives 
students  a chance  to  learn  program- 
ming skills  not  just  for  the  Black- 
Berry but  also  for  mobile  devices 
generally,  including  cellphones  and 
personal  digital  assistants.  He  also 
believes  this  will  attract  more  stu- 
dents to  Guelph’s  programming 
courses. 

So  for,  students  have  already 
developed  a web-based  application 
intended  to  allow  university  instruc- 
tors — even  those  who  know  noth- 
ing about  programming  — to  create 
and  administer  multiple-choice 
quizzes  online  for  a variety  of 
devices. 

This  year,  Mahmoud  plans  to  es- 
tablish a lab  called  the  Centre  for 
Mobile  Education  Research  — 
funded  in  part  by  Waterloo’s  Re- 
search in  Motion  (RIM)  — to  help 


universities  worldwide  in  integrating  j 
mobile  devices  into  their  computing 
science  curriculum. 

“We’ll  develop  educational  mate- 
rials and  pedagogical  methods  to 
support  teaching  mobile  application 
development  to  computer  science 
students  — and  possibly  students 
from  other  disciplines  such  as  engi- 
neering — at  all  levels.  I’ve  already 
recruited  six  students  who  will  start 
their  M.Sc.  studies  and  will  be  work- 
ing with  me  in  January,  all  from 
Guelph-Humber.” 

Mahmoud  says  businesses  and 
educators  alike  are  interested  in  new  . 
ways  to  teach  application  develop-  ! 
ment  for  mobile  devices.  He  spoke 
about  his  research  and  the  teaching  j 
initiative  during  a campus  visit  last 
spring  by  representatives  from  RIM. 
His  topic  also  generated  a buzz  at  an 
international  computing  conference 
this  year  following  publication  of  a 
paper  he  and  Dyer  wrote  about  inte- 
grating BlackBerry  wireless  devices 
into  computer  programming  and 
literacy  courses. 

Mahmoud,  who  published 
Learning  Wireless  Java  in  2002,  has 
edited  a new  volume  published  this 
year  called  Cognitive  Networks.  It 
looks  at  networks  that  respond  to 
user  needs  or  changing  conditions. 
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Midwest  Field  Trip 
Offers  Closer  Look 
at  Bioeconomy 


Tour  immerses  students  in  U.S.  farming  heartland 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Formally,  it’s  known  as  the 
crop  science  field  trip  course. 

I Informally,  it’s  the  Midwest  tour,  a 
two-week  field  study  course 
intended  to  immerse  a busload  of 
Guelph  students  in  agriculture  and 
agribusiness  in  North  America’s 
farming  heartland.  But  for  plant 
agriculture  professors  Clarence 
Swan  ton  and  Rene  Van  Acker,  this 
J year’s  trip  also  offered  a timely  taste 
of  the  growing  bioeconomy,  no 
i small  point  as  the  University  begins 
construction  of  its  planned  bio- 
products  centre. 

Taken  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  semester,  the  tour  takes  se- 
nior undergraduates  to  cash-crop 
and  livestock  farms,  processing  and 
manufacturing  operations,  and 
markets  from  elevators  to  stock- 
yards  in  the  Midwest  states. 

“It’s  a unique  opportunity  for 
students  entering  fourth  year  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
American  agriculture,"  Swanton 
says. 

Referring  to  sprawling  livestock 
and  dairy  operations  and  “opinion- 
ated, motivated  western  farmers,’’ 

I he  says:  “They  see  things  they  don’t 
\ see  \n  Canada.” 

j Beginning  in  Chicago  and  ending 

' in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  this  year’s  tour 
j took  49  students  on  a counterclock  - 
1 wise  route  through  seven  states:  Illi- 
| nois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 

' Kansas,  Missouri  and  Indiana. 

Among  the  20-odd  stops  were 
several  perennial  favourites,  includ- 
ing the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  as 
well  as  feedlots  and  family  farms  in 
several  states. 

New  this  time  was  a stop  at  an 
ethanol  plant,  reflecting  the  growth 
in  the  use  of  crops  for  biofuels.  Re- 
calling the  expansive  fields  nearby  in 
Nebraska,  Van  Acker,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture, 
| says:  “All  you  see  is  com." 

Students  are  expected  to  write 


daily  logs  and  an  essay  about  the  ex- 
perience. 

“It  was  a fantastic  introduction 
to  studying  in  Canada  and  meeting 
people  in  the  same  area,”  says  Zita 
Ritchie,  an  exchange  student  from 
Australia’s  University  of  Sydney 
who  is  spending  this  semester  at 
Guelph. 

Van  Acker  says  the  course  was 
the  highlight  of  his  own  crop  science 
undergraduate  program  here  in  the 
late  1980s. 

“I  had  an  impression  from  a dis- 
tance of  what  the  American  Midwest 
was  like,”  he  says.  But  only  during 
that  first  tour  did  he  grasp  the  size  of 
the  U.S.  farming  giant.  “The  trip  put 
Canadian  agriculture  into  a different 
and  more  realistic  context  and 
helped  me  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  American  farm  policy  for 
Canada.” 

He  says  retracing  the  route  this 
year  has  given  him  a fresh  perspec- 
tive on  strategic  planning  in  his  de- 
partment, including  plans  for  more 
intensive  research  and  teaching  in 
the  bioeconomy  within  the  planned 
Centre  for  Bioproducts  Discovery 
and  Development. 

The  tour  began  as  an  impromptu 
road  trip  in  1969  when  members  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  soil 
and  crop  club  filled  up  a convoy  of 
Winnebago  trailers  and  headed 
west.  It  became  an  organized  course 
— complete  with  a chartered  bus  — 
in  1977  when  Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin 
taught  it  as  a newly  minted  crop  sci- 
ence faculty  member  that  year.  He 
led  the  trip  for  five  years. 

It’s  been  many  years  since  he 
boarded  the  bus,  says  McLaughlin, 
who  is  currently  under  secondment 
from  his  U of  G position  as  associ- 
ate-vice president  (research)  agri- 
food  and  partnerships  to  serve  as 
chair  and  president  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Winter  Fair. 

“Even  now  on  Labour  Day  week- 
end, I think:  ‘I  kind  of  miss  that.’  It 
gets  into  your  blood.” 


HURTFUL  ACTS  WILL  NOT  BE  TOLERATED  AT  U OF  G 


On  Oct.  25,  hate  graffiti  were 
found  on  the  wall  of  a washroom 
stall  on  campus.  Although  this  was 
a single  incident,  the  University 
takes  all  acts  of  hate  very  seriously. 

I want  to  make  it  dear  that 
hurtful  acts  will  not  be  tolerated  at 
the  University  of  Guelph. 

1 encourage  anyone  with  any 
information  about  this  incident  to 


please  come  forward  and  call 
Crimestoppers  at  1-800-222-8477 
or  Campus  Police  at  Ext.  52245. 

This  community  respects  the 
rights  of  all  its  members.  I ask  you 
to  join  me  in  working  to  ensure 
that  the  University’s  core  beliefs 
and  ideals  prevail  over  closed- 
minded  acts  of  intolerance. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
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KHALFAN  KHALFAN 

Fourth-year  student  in  marketing  management 
This  semester  is  a busy  one  for 
Khalfan  Khalfan,  who  recently 
wrote  the  LSAT  and  has  been  pre- 
paring his  law  school  applications, 
which  were  due  Nov.  1. 

Despite  all  the  hard  work,  he’s 
found  a bit  of  time  to  relax  and 
spend  time  with  friends.  He’s  cur- 
rently playing  intramural  soccer, 
basketball  and  volleyball.  He’s  also 
the  sports  representative  for  the 
Ismaili  Muslim  Students’  Association. 

“I  like  the  group  dynamic,”  he  says.  “I’ve  been  busy 
lately,  so  interacting  with  other  people  is  refreshing. 
Sports  are  great  for  me  because  I’m  a competitive  per- 
son. I put  my  all  into  everything  I do.” 

Khalfan  also  puts  his  all  into  his  role  as  a teaching  as- 
sistant for  a research  methods  course  at  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber. 

“If  law  doesn’t  work  out  for  me.  I’d  love  to  teach 
some  day.  I like  giving  back  and  sharing  the  knowledge  I 
have." 

This  summer,  he  gave  back  by  travelling  to  Guate- 
mala with  Habitat  for  Humanity  to  help  build  three 
homes  in  Xela,  a community  six  hours  from  Guatemala 
City. 

“It  was  good  to  help,  but  it  was  more  than  just  build- 
ing houses.  It  was  a chance  to  learn  about  a different  cul- 
ture and  to  realize  how  lucky  I am  to  have  the 
opportunities  that  I do  here,  especially  in  terms  of  access 
to  education.” 

CYNTHIA  CHEESEMAN 

Communications  assistant  in  Admissions,  joined  the  Uni- 
versity in  1998 

With  summer  a quickly  fading 
memory,  Cynthia  Cheeseman  is 
going  to  miss  one  of  her  favourite 
activities:  sea  kayaking.  It’s  some- 
thing she  picked  up  about  12  years 
ago. 

“I’ve  always  liked  being  out- 
side and  on  the  water,  and'HoW  I ' 
have  my  own  boat,”  she  says. 

Each  year  she  and  a group 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Sea 
Kayaking  Association  take  a three-  or  four-day  wilder- 
ness trip  to  northern  Georgian  Bay.  Some  of  the  excur- 
sions have  been  as  long  as  a week. 


With  cooler  weather  closing  in,  Cheeseman  is  switch- 
ing gears  and  is  ready  to  travel  north  again  for  another 
favourite  pastime:  cross-country  skiing.  This  time,  Dun- 
troon  and  Collingwood  are  the  destinations  of  choice. 

“These  locations  are  great  because  the  snow  is  better 
and  the  trails  are  wide  and  well-groomed.” 

Closer  to  home,  she  has  joined  U of  G’s  learn-to-run 
program,  offered  through  Occupational  Health  Services. 
The  noon-hour  program  is  held  twice  a week  on  cam- 
pus, and  participants  train  once  on  their  own  each  week- 
end. She  started  the  program  last  month  and  is  now 
training  for  a five-kilometre  race  in  Burlington.  The  Jin- 
gle Bell  Run,  which  benefits  the  Canadian  Diabetes  Asso- 
ciation, is  Dec.  9. 

“I’ve  always  admired  people  who  have  the  sort  of 
stamina  required  for  running  long  distances,”  says 
Cheeseman.  “I’m  not  a runner  naturally,  but  I really  en- 
joy the  group,  and  the  leaders  are  very  supportive.” 

CHRISTIAN  GIROUX 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  since 
2004 

Prof.  Christian  Giroux’s  time  away 
from  his  work  is  a bit  “dodgy.”  In 
September,  he  aligned  himself 
with  a group  of  graduate  students 
to  form  the  MFAs,  an  intramural 
dodgeball  team  that  plays  on  cam- 
pus weekly. 

“I’m  good  at  sacrificing  myself 
for  the  good  of  the  team  by  block- 
ing shots  with  my  body,”  says 
Giroux.  “By  taking  the  hit,  I keep 
the  better  players  on  my  team  in  the  game.” 

He  also  enjoys  movies,  and  his  downtown  neigh- 
bourhood offers  close  proximity  to  his  favourite  cinema. 
“I  can’t  get  enough  of  the  Bookshelf,”  he  says,  adding 
that  the  last  film  he  saw  there  was  The  Big  Lebowski. 

In  addition,  he  likes  to  hear  the  sounds  of  local  musi- 
cal acts  and  recently  attended  a gig  by  the  Sweet 
Homewreckers  at  Jimmy  Jazz. 

Giroux’s  home  features  a number  of  modernist 
mid-century  Danish  furnishings  that  offer  a little  slice  of 
serenity,  he  says. 

“MidTcentury  modernist  furniture  has  been  a 
long-standing  passion  of  mine.  The  ingenuity  of  design 
and  phenomenal  level  of  craft  exercised  in  these  pieces 
are  of  particular  interest  to  me  as  a sculptor.” 

His  favourite  pieces  include  a 1946  Fin  Juhl  armchair 
he  bought  in  Vancouver  and  a Charles  Ray  Eames  sofa 
compact  he  bought  in  Toronto. 
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A Meeting  of  Cultures 

Prof  has  front-row  seat  on  development  of  theatre  by  and  about  Chinese 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
thing  about  Prof.  Dongshin 
Chang,  English  and  Theatre  Studies, 
is  that,  despite  a passionate  interest 
in  the  600-year-old  Chinese  art  form 
known  as  kunqu,  he’s  never  actually 
been  to  China. 

Chang  first  discovered  kunqu, 
one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Chinese 
opera,  in  his  native  Taiwan  and  was 
delighted  to  find  a theatre  group  de- 
voted to  re-creating  it  in  New  York 
City  when  he  moved  there  to  attend 
university.  He  added  an  intensive 
program  of  classes  with  this  group  to 
his  theatre  studies. 

“I  took  lessons  for  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  kunqu  style,”  he  says.  “I 
had  to  learn  to  sing,  act  and  play  mu- 
sical instruments.” 

Chang,  who  joined  U of  G this 
summer,  explains  that  kunqu  (pro- 
nounced kwin  chu)  is  based  on 
slow-moving,  mellow  music  and 
minimalist  staging,  and  was  at  first 
seen  as  an  elite  art  form.  Gradually, 
as  more  plays  were  written  in  the 
kunqu  style,  it  became  popular 
across  China  but  was  eventually  su- 
perseded by  Beijing  opera,  which  is 
easier  to  learn  and  more  colloquial. 
In  fact,  kunqu  had  almost  died  out 
completely  by  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  and  was  actually 
banned  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Revolution,  he  says. 

Throughout  this  period,  how- 
ever, a few  devoted  followers  kept 
the  skills  and  traditions  of  kunqu 


Prof.  Dongshin  Chang  explores  the  fusion  of  Asian  performance  and  western-style  theatre. 
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alive,  and  it  saw  a significant  resur- 
gence in  the  1980s,  says  Chang.  After 
the  United  Nations  proclaimed  it  a 
Masterpiece  of  Intangible  Heritage 
in  200 1 , the  Chinese  government  be- 
gan to  fund  performances  and  pro- 
mote this  traditional  art. 

Ghanghas  taken  this  heritage  and 
added  a new  twist.  Drawing  on  both 
his  kunqu  training  and  his  university 


studies,  he  wrote  and  directed  the 
play  Confessions  for  his  theatre  com- 
pany, X-plormentals,  as  part  of  the 
2006  New  York  International  Fringe 
Festival. 

The  play  was  based  on  the  Greek 
tragedy  Phaedra  but  incorporated 
some  kunqu  techniques.  It  had  a suc- 
cessful run  of  five  performances 
during  the  festival. 


His  interest  in  theatre  history  and 
Chinese  history  were  also  combined 
for  his  PhD  research  at  New  York 
University,  where  he  examined  how 
China  and  the  Chinese  were  pre- 
sented in  theatre  productions  in 
London  from  the  Restoration  until 
the. turn  of  the  20th  century. 

"I’m  interested  in  issues  of  race 
and  theatre  performances  and  how 


racial  issues  are  treated  onstage,”  he 
says. 

Although  Chang  found  that  most 
British  theatre  at  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century  used  traditional  stereotypes 
for  Chinese  characters  and  settings 
(the  triangular  hat,  lanterns,  bridges, 
etc.),  some  melodramas  featured 
Chinese  villains.  These  villains  were 
written  into  the  script  as  crafty  evil- 
doers, always  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  English  characters.  In  ad- 
dition, a few  productions  tried  to 
incorporate  some  of  China’s  theatri- 
cal techniques  and  approaches. 

“I  looked  at  the  political,  histori- 
cal and  social  situations  that  caused 
those  trends  to  show  up  at  that  par- 
ticular time,”  he  says.  “It  was  actually 
a very  exciting  time  in  the  theatre,  es- 
pecially with  some  of  the  ways  peo- 
ple brought  Chinese  traditions  into 
things  like  British  pantomime." 

It’s  that  fusion  of  Asian  perform- 
ing traditions  with  western-style 
theatre  that  Chang  is  most  enthusi- 
astic about  exploring  in  his  own 
work. 

Yet,  with  all  his  passion  for  kunqu 
and  other  eastern  theatrical  conven- 
tions, he  has  never  been  to  China  to 
see  where  it  all  began. 

“I  learned  it  all  here  in  North 
America.  I would  love  to  visit  Shang- 
hai and  other  parts  of  China  one  day, 
and  I believe  I will.  But  right  now,  I 
enjoy  visiting  Toronto's  Chinatown 
and  Chinatowns  in  other  cities,  and 
understanding  more  about  how  peo- 
ple are  interpreting  Chinese  theatre 
here." 


Undergrads  Present  Research  at  U.S.  Conference 


Family  studies  prof  to  be  recognized  as  1 Emerging  Professional  in  Sexuality  Research  ’ 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

THIS  WEEK,  the  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Sexuality  (SSSS)  is  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding  with  a 
special  international  conference  held  jointly 
with  the  well-known  Kinsey  Institute  for 
Research  in  Sex,  Gender  and  Reproduction. 
Running  Nov.  7 to  11  in  Indianapolis,  it  is 
expected  to  be  the  society’s  largest  conference 
ever,  with  most  of  the  top-ranked  people  who 
conduct  research  in  this  field  giving 
presentations. 

And  presenting  right  alongside  them  will  be 
five  U of  G undergraduate  students,  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  Robin  Milhausen,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition  (FRAN). 

“When  I was  a student,  Ed  Herold  (a  now 
retired  FRAN  faculty  member)  gave  me  an 
amazing  opportunity  by  arranging  for  me  to 
present  at  a national  conference,”  says 
Milhausen,  who  earned  a BA  from  Guelph  in 
1998  and  an  M.Sc.  in  2000.  “I  always  said  that  if 
I had  the  chance,  I’d  try  to  give  other  students 
the  same  opportunity.  I think  it’s  especially  im- 
portant for  undergrads  to  have  these  experi- 
ences because  they  can  spark  changes  in  their 
entire  academic  careers.” 

Not  only  will  the  students  be  presenting, 
but  the  research  they’re  sharing  with  the  world 
was  also  designed,  conducted,  analyzed  and 
written  up  by  the  group  of  undergraduates 
they  represent. 

In  addition,  they’ll  have  a chance  to  ap- 
plaud Milhausen  when  the  SSSS  honours  her  as 


an  “Emerging  Professional  in  Sexuality  Re- 
search.” The  award  recognizes  junior  faculty 
who  are  already  making  important  contribu- 
tions in  the  field. 

“It’s  really  great  to  be  honoured  by  a group 
that  I respect  so  much,”  she  says. 

It’s  hard  to  know  which  she’s  more  excited 
about  — her  own  award  or  her  students’  pre- 
sentation. Certainly  she’s  enthusiastic  about 
the  quality  of  research  conducted  by  these  un- 
dergraduates. Milhausen  explains  that  last  year 
she  developed  the  Undergraduate  Research 
Group  in  Sexuality  (URGiS)  to  bring  together 
students  who  are  interested  in  conducting 
research  on  sexual  topics. 

“I’d  been  contacted  by  a number  of  stu- 
dents who  were  interested  in  research,  so  I de- 
cided to  create  a formal  group.  Last  year,  we 
had  1 7 members  from  a variety  of  disciplines 
— psychology,  sociology,  history,  even  molec- 
ular biology  and  genetics.” 

Their  research  project  was  entirely  stu- 
dent-driven: they  designed  it,  reviewed  the  lit- 
erature, collected  the  data  and  wrote  it  up  for 
presentation.  The  title  of  their  paper  is  “Gen- 
der, Social  Desirability  and  the  Characteristics 
Sought  in  a Romantic  Partner.” 

Milhausen  explains  that  evolutionary  the- 
ory suggests  men  value  physical  attractiveness 
in  a partner  more  than  women  do,  but  the  stu- 
dents speculated  that  perhaps  women  value  at- 
tractiveness as  much  as  men  do  but  don’t  feel 
comfortable  saying  so. 

To  test  this,  the  researchers  divided  the  stu- 


dents in  their  study  into  three  groups.  The  con- 
trol group  was  simply  given  a questionnaire 
asking  them  to  rate  the  importance  of  various 
characteristics  in  people  they’d  like  to  date, 
have  casual  sex  with  or  see  as  future  partners  or 
spouses. 

Members  of  the  second  group  received  the 
same  questionnaire  but  were  told  that,  after 
they  filled  it  out,  they  would  meet  with  an  in- 
terviewer to  explain  and  justify  their  responses. 

“We  thought  this  was  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  deception,”  Milhausen  says. 

The  third  group’s  members  were  asked  the 
same  questions  but  were  hooked  up  to  what 
they  thought  was  a real  lie  detector. 

“We  expected  this  would  lead  to  the  most 
honesty  in  responses.” 

Milhausen  says  the  researchers  found  that, 
in  more  committed  relationships,  men  valued 
attractiveness  more  than  women  did.  But  for 
casual  sexual  relationships,  there  was  no  gen- 
der difference  in  the  lie  detector  condition. 

“So  it  appears  that  when  relationships  are 
predominantly  sexual  and  when  social  desir- 
ability is  reduced,  women  value  attractiveness 
as  much  as  men  do.” 

She  adds  that  she  was  impressed  by  the  cre- 
ative recruitment  methods  used  by  the  stu- 
dents. “Instead  of  trying  to  get  subjects  to  come 
to  us,  they  took  the  study  to  them.” 

The  researchers  worked  with  the  residence 
manager  at  Lennox-Addington  Hall  to  book 
rooms  where  the  students  could  complete  the 
questionnaire  — and  many  showed  up  in  their 


pyjamas,  taking  a break  from  studying.  In  ad- 
dition, RAs  were  encouraged  to  bring  residents 
from  their  floors,  with  a catered  dinner  as  the 
prize  for  the  RA  who  brought  the  most. 

All  17  group  members  were  invited  to  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  with  Milhausen,  but  only 
five  were  able  to  attend:  psychology  students 
Andrea  Lee,  Leah  Todd  and  Leah  LeBlanc,  so- 
ciology student  Elizabeth  Morrow  and  history 
student  Lara  Spring.  Nathan  Lachowsky,  a new 
URGiS  member,  is  also  attending. 

FRAN  chair  Prof.  Kerry  Daly  and  Prof. 
Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences,  donated  funds  to 
help  the  students  cover  the  costs  of  their  trip. 

“The  SSSS  is  thrilled,”  says  Milhausen. 
"People  in  the  later  stages  of  their  career  like  to 
know  that  we’re  bringing  along  younger  peo- 
ple. Faculty  members  here  have  also  been  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  responsibility 
undergraduate  students  are  able  to  take  on  and 
how  hard  they  will  work.” 

This  year’s  URGiS  members  already  have 
another  research  project  under  way. 

“It’s  still  in  the  development  phase,  but  we 
expect  it  will  be  a qualitative  study  of  the  sexual 
scripts  of  university  students,”  says  Milhausen. 
“Most  of  the  data  we  have  about  norms  and  be- 
haviours are  fairly  dated,  so  this  should  give  us 
some  new  information.” 

She  expects  this  group  to  be  an  ongoing 
commitment  for  her.  “I  think  the  potential  is 
very  significant.  We  could  inspire  some  bud- 
ding researchers  to  start  their  careers.” 
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Row  and  Stow  Your  Boat 

Varsity  rowers  to  benefit  from  new  rowing  club  boathouse  at  Guelph  Lake 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

fF  IT  TAKES  A TEAM  to  row  a 
varsity  boat,  it  also  takes  a team 
to  build  a rowing  club  boathouse. 

So  said  Liam  Brennan,  captain  of 
U of  G’s  rowing  crew,  speaking  at 
last  month’s  groundbreaking  for  a 
new  Guelph  Rowing  Club  (GRC) 
boathouse  being  built  this  fall  at 
Guelph  Lake. 

The  fifth-year  international  de- 
velopment student  said  the  long- 
awaited  facility  will  help  improve 
Gryphon  training  and  provide 
proper  storage  for  the  team's  boats 
and  equipment.  Standing  with 
other  U of  G athletes  at  the  new 
boathouse  site  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  he  said:  “The  boathouse 
lends  permanency  to  the  team  and 
the  club.  It  means  we’ve  made  it.  It’s 
an  example  of  the  hard  work  we  can 
achieve  as  a team.” 

The  new  building  will  allow 
Guelph-area  rowers,  including  the 
varsity  team,  to  house  their  shells 
and  equipment  indoors  for  the  first 


time.  Athletes  will  be  able  to  train 
indoors  during  inclement  weather 
at  the  lake  (the  Gryphons  also  train 
on  campus).  And  the  site  gives  row- 
ers direct  access  to  a protected 
2,000-metre  stretch  of  open  water 
for  training  and  competition. 

“It’s  one  of  the  best  facilities  we 
have  in  Ontario,”  said  GRC  presi- 
dent and  retired  landscape  architec- 
ture professor  Walter  Kehm.  “We 
see  it  as  a centre  of  excellence  for 
southern  Ontario.” 

The  club’s  former  site  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  was  exposed  to 
wind  and  susceptible  to  silting, 
making  it  less  than  ideal  for  training 
and  meets,  said  Kehm.  Rowing 
shells  and  equipment  were  stored 
outside  without  protection  from 
weather. 

“Finally  we’ll  have  a place  to 
handle  boat  maintenance  and  re- 
pair," he  said. 

The  8,800-square-foot  building 
will  be  completed  this  month.  Orga- 
nizers hope  to  build  a 2,000-square- 
foot  addition  by  2009.  The  club  re- 


ceived funds  from  the  Wellington- 
Waterloo  Community  Futures  De- 
velopment Corp.  and  the  City  of 
Guelph.  Kehm  said  more  money 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  project. 

Launched  in  1999,  the  GRC  has 
more  than  200  members,  including 
the  University  team,  four  high 
school  teams,  and  competitive  and 
recreational  rowers. 

“Almost  every  university  team 
operates  out  of  a boathouse,”  said 
varsity  coach  Brian  Sulley,  who  saw 
six  U of  G varsity  boats  make  finals 
during  Ontario  University  Athletics 
competition  in  late  October. 

Guelph  will  play  host  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Masters  Rowing  Champion- 
ships next  summer. 

Standing  near  the  new  boat- 
house site,  former  varsity  rower  and 
1983  OVC  graduate  Dave  Leger 
said:  “This  will  facilitate  our  ability 
to  keep  new  equipment  and  care  for 
and  maintain  it  better  than  at  the 
old  site.”  He  rowed  during  the  late 
1970s  and  now  coaches  the  GRC’s 
high  school  program. 


Correction 

In  the  Oct.  10  feature  on  U of  G’s 
President’s  and  Chancellor’s 
Scholars,  the  deadline  for  high 
school  students  to  apply  for  the 
2008  awards  was  incorrect.  The 
correct  date  is  Feb.  1,  2008. 


hcodwoie 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name 
entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  for  a $50  gift 
certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  Nov.  9 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your 
response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The 
following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Oct.  24  photo  of  a wooden 
bench  was  taken  in  the  Landscape  Architecture  Building:  John  Van 
Manen,  Debbie  Billington,  Peter  Yeo,  Ornella  McCarron,  Ray  Hutchison, 
Erika  McMillan,  Karen  Landman,  Quinn  Dam,  Suzanne  Knibbe,  Anna 
Gallina  and  Jillian  Burgsma.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  appear  Nov.  21. 
Copy  deadline  is  Nov.  13. 


condominiums  from  $107,900 


519.742.4627 

optionsforhomesww.ca 


• HOMIS 

We  create  communities. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


2002  Toyota  Camry  LE,  automatic, 
four  doors,  four  cylinders,  grey  exte- 
rior, air  conditioning,  AM/FM  ste- 
reo, cassette  and  CD,  power  win- 
dows and  locks,  tilt  steering,  cruise 
control,  105,000  km,  ddr@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Single  captain’s  bed,  light  maple  fin- 
ish, three  dresser  drawers,  shelf-style 
headboard,  good  condition,  reason- 
able price,  519-836-0125  after  5 p.m. 

HP  LaserJet  4L  printer,  Canon 
N340P/N640P  flat  scanner,  both 
need  parallel  port  connections, 
jwalker@uoguelph.ca. 

Wooden  church  bench  made  from 
B.C.  fir,  eight  feet  long,  more  than  50 
years  old,  photo  available,  Todd, 
tgillis@uoguelph.ca. 

Infant  girl’s  clothes,  carrier,  jumper, 
car  seat,  baby  gate  and  other  items, 
all  in  good  shape,  519-823-0558. 

Set  of  four  Michelin  snow  tires,  suit- 
able for  Toyota  Corolla  or  similar 
car,  used  for  two  winters,  excellent 
condition,  Susan,  519-837-9470  or 
susanatkinson  1 9@sympatico.ca. 

Antique  pine  cupboard,  six-piece  art 
deco  dinette  suite,  Linda,  Ext.  56960 
or  ltumer@uogueIph.ca. 


Winter-semester  sublet,  furnished 
bedroom  in  four-bedroom  house  at 
1055  Gordon  St.,  on  bus  route, 
10-minute  walk  to  campus,  all  utili- 
ties included,  Sabeeh  Alvi,  519-546- 
4565  or  visit  www.xrl.us/72zc. 

Large,  bright  furnished  bedroom  in 
basement,  private  three-piece  bath, 
simple  kitchen  setup,  cable  and  wire- 
less Internet  included,  close  to  cam- 
pus and  downtown,  responsible 
female  student  preferred,  available 
Jan.  1,  $425  a month,  Cynthia,  519- 
767-0122  evenings  or  ccheesem@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Partially  furnished  three-bedroom 
house,  10-minute  walk  to  campus, 
suitable  for  family,  visiting  faculty  or 
three  students  to  share,  laundry, 
parking  for  four  vehicles,  no  pets, 
non-smokers,  available  Dec.  3,  Ext. 
52022  or  519-821-3851. 

Three-bedroom  all-season  cottage, 
close  to  Sauble  Beach  and  Wiarton, 
short-term  rental,  $500  a week  or 
$1,500  a month,  519-822-6765. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519-836- 
6745  or  flimoll@rogers.com. 


Mature  female  staff  member 
requires  housing,  rent  $700  or  less  to 
include  utilities,  cable,  high-speed 
Internet,  parking,  laundry,  Linda, 
Ext.  56960  or  lturner@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Qualified  French  teacher  with  20 
years’  experience  to  provide  private/ 
semi-private  French  lessons/tutor- 
ing, some  help  in  Spanish  and  ESL 
also  available,  519-824-0536  or 
dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


VTtfrQowi  ana  Doors 


Banner  Stands 


Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


E^-Roland 


Banner-Up  Retractable  milUll-tl.I.L-IJj 


(ttampus  IBntg  JHari 


35  HARVARD  ROAD 
GUELPH.  ON 
N1G3A2 

ISSAC  GERGS 

Pharmacy'  Manager 

1*1:  (519)  823-5511 
Fax:  (519)  823-2779 


IfLXND^INKjet 


THE  CARTRIDGE  REFILLERS 

Stone  Road  Mall 
Near  Pizza  Pizza 

519-811-1818 


% 


some  restrictions  apply 
_ witj^ tjfi S_COU po n ask  staff  for  details 


WANTED 


FOR  RENT 


Three  bedrooms  on  main  floor  of 
well- maintained  bungalow  for 

short-term  rental  in  family-oriented 
neighbourhood,  one  bath,  available 
Jan.  1 to  April  30,  dates  flexible, 
$1,200  a month  inclusive,  Bob_ 
Holtslander@phac-aspc.gc.ca. 


Used  microscope  suitable  for  10-  to 
12-year-old,  Ext.  53091  or  jlonderv 
@uoguelph.ca. 

Piano  teacher,  preferably  in  my 
home,  for  14-year-old  boy  with  two 
years  of  piano,  near  University  and 
close  to  Campus  Estates  plaza, 
Joanne,  519-763-9903. 


George  Wallace 

" iJIJu  ! 


11  Victoria  RMdNoftiv 
Oudph'Om.NIESOt 

(519)  821-7800 
Fax  (919)  8*1-7810 


GRANITE  ♦ MARni.F.  ♦ NATURAL  STONE 
DESIGN  ♦ MANUFACTURE  ♦ INSTALLATION 


ROB  DURIGON 


519-821-5880 
519-821-2422  fax 


987  York  Road.  Unit  *3 
Guelph.  Ontario  NIK  6Y9 
itr.initeivoflHlfifflnct.t’a 


GUELPH 


m Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikgaitcn 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montcssori  Teachers 


(est.  1978) 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Month> 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

5l9836"3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future ” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\vww."iiclphmontessori.com 


Select  from  7-  to  28-night  cruises  onboard  intimate,  boutique,  hotel-style 
ships.  All  Grand  River  Cruises  include:  riverview  staterooms,  all  meals  and 
entertainment  onboard,  shore  excursions  fully  hosted  by  English-speaking 
guides,  and  transfers  on  day  of  arrival  and  departure. 

Enjoy  Grand  River  Cruise  Savings: 

Early  Booking  Discount* 

SAVE  up  to  $600uso  per  couple  ($300usd  per  person)  with  our  Early  Booking 
Discount  when  you  book  and  deposit  your  cruise  by  November  30,  2007. 


UNIW#RLD. 

GRAND  RIVER  CRUISES4 


For  more  information  or  reservations,  please  contact  your  Preferred  Travel  Professional. 


•Swop  and  discounts  listed  in  II S.  dolUn.  Actual  sxvin^s  and  disesunb  vaor  Oy  procram  and  an«y  be  less,  foe  Earty  Booting  Oooiunt  requires  a 1200  individual  deposit  il  timeoltioobfljindis 
canbmaWe  with  all  often  except  die  Per- «i -full  Sivmjj  otter.  Often  ire  subject  lo  availability  and  in  capacity  controlled.  Other  restrict  cm  may  apply  and  Urwratd  reservo  the  rieW  to  wdhdnw 
these  often  at  any  lime  For  complete  details,  general  mtormaton,  and  Terms  and  Conditions  appficaMa  to  all  Unmorld  trips,  please  see  our  curort  2008  Europe  end  Russia  brodwe,  visit  our  website 
atwimumwfldxoffl. 

ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL! 

ROYAL  PLAZA  (Norfolk  & Paisley)  Guelph  763-3520  www.royalcitytravel.com 


Guelph's  widest  selection  of 
Royal  Flush  approved  toilets. 

Great  brands  including  Kohler, 
American  Standard,  Toto, 

Duravit,  Mansfield. 

Excellent  collection  of  bathroom  faucets  by 
Kohler,  American  Standard,  Price  Pfister. 


'Von  d*'0' 

55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Don’t  Dress  for 
Dinner  by  Marc  Camoletti  runs 
weekends  until  Dec.  15.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Cost  is 
$59.  To  order  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


Images  Puppet  Productions  presents 
Have  A Mice  Christmas  Nov.  13  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $5.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  annual  "Beyond  the  Frame” 
auction  party  Nov.  17.  Doors  open 
at  5:30  p.m.,  and  the  live  auction 
begins  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $50  and 
are  available  at  the  art  centre  and  at 
the  Framing  and  Art  Centre.  For 
more  details,  visit  www.msac. 
uoguelph.ca/Auction2007.htm. 


The  art  centre  hosts  a work- 
shop/performance titled  Chocolate 
Woman  Dreams  the  Milky  Way , a 
collaborative  project  by  three 
aboriginal  artists,  Nov.  21  at  10:30 
a.m.  A panel  discussion  will  follow. 
For  complete  details,  visit  www. 
msac.uoguelph.ca/chocolate.htm. 


CONCERTS 


' TheThursdayarNoon  concert  series 
continues  Nov.  8 with  pianist  Oni 
Buchanan  and  Nov.  15  with  Trio 
Fibonacci.  On  Nov.  22,  pianist 
Roman  Rudnytsky  performs.  Con- 
certs are  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admis- 
sion is  free,  but  donations  are  wel- 
come. 


The  U of  G Choirs  conducted  by 
Prof.  Marta  McCarthy,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  join  forces  with  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  led  by  Gerald 
Neufeld  and  the  Hart  House 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Henry 
Janzen  to  present  “In  Remem- 
brance” Nov.  10  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Tickets  are  $30 
general,  $10  for  students  and  $5 
eyeGO.  To  order,  call  519-763-3000 
or  visit  www.rivemm.ca. 


The  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble  con- 
ducted by  Andy  Scott  performs  Nov. 
15  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  University 
Club.  Admission  is  $2  at  the  door. 


The  U of  G Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble  directed  by  Prof.  Ellen 
Waterman,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  per- 
forms Nov.  23  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre.  Admis- 
sion is  $5  at  the  door. 


Henry  Janzen  conducts  the  U of  G 
chamber  ensembles  Nov.  25  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission 
is  free. 


FILM 


Docurama,  a film  series  sponsored 
by  the  U of  G Library  and  the  Central 


Student  Association,  continues  Nov. 
13  with  Escape  From  Suburbia: 
Beyond  the  American  Dream  and 
Nov.  20  with  The  Devil  Came  on 
Horseback  The  free  screenings  begin 
at  7 p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 


LECTURES 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
and  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
present  the  Marcel  Naseer  Ali 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Aquatic  Biol- 
ogy Nov.  14  at  noon  in  science  com- 
plex 1511.  Guest  speaker  is  Ohio 
University  anatomy  professor 
Joseph  Eastman,  who  will  discuss 
“The  Nature  of  Antarctic  Fish  Diver- 
sity.” An  informal  reception  begins 
at  1 1 :30  a.m.  in  Room  1 504. 


OVC’s  2007  Schofield  Lecture  is 
Nov.  21  at  4 p.m.  in  the  OVC  Learn- 
ing Centre.  Guest  speaker  is  Chand 
Khanna,  director  of  the  comparative 
oncology  program  and  head  of  the 
tumour  and  metastasis  biology  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
in  Maryland.  His  topic  is  “A  Com- 
parative Approach  Towards  Under- 
standing of  Cancer  Metastasis  Biol- 
ogy and  Therapy.”  A reception  will 
follow.  The  lecture  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  OVC’s  annual 
Graduate  Student  Research  Sympo- 
sium Day,  which  features  career  dis- 
plays, poster  sessions  and  presenta- 
tions. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 
tute hosts  its  fall  distinguished  lec- 
ture Nov.  29  at  4 p.m.  at  the  Perime- 
ter Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics 
in  Waterloo.  Martin  Moskovits  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  and  the  California 
Nanosystems  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Santa  Barbara 
will  discuss  “Surface-Enhanced 
Raman  Spectroscopy  and  Its  Prog- 
eny.” A wine-and-cheese  reception 
will  follow.  To  register  for  the  lec- 
ture, send  e-mail  by  Nov.  19  to 
lkane@perimeterinstitute.ca. 


NOTICES 


The  University  is  hosting  Science 
and  Engineering  Sunday  Nov.  18  to 
help  high  school  students,  teachers 
and  guidance  counsellors  learn 
more  about  U of  G’s  engineering 
and  science  programs.  The  day  will 
feature  information  sessions,  dis- 
plays, lab  tours  and  campus  tours. 
Guelph  faculty,  staff  and  students 
will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  programs 
and  careers  in  a variety  of  science 
and  engineering  areas.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.uoguelph. 
ca/admissions/ events. 


U of  G’s  Peace  Week  continues  Nov. 
9 with  a Peace  Fair  running  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  and  a Peace  Jam  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  both  in  the  UC 
courtyard.  At  7 p.m.,  Ernie  Regehr  of 
Project  Ploughshares  discusses 
“Canada’s  Role  in  Afghanistan:  Is 
There  a Non-Military  Alternative?” 
in  Thornbrough  1307.  Admission  is 
free. 


CBC  is  calling  for  submissions  for 
the  “Canada’s  Next  Great  Prime 
Minister”  contest.  Top  prize  is 
$50,000.  Entrants  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  25.  The  deadline 
for  submissions  is  Nov.  1 8.  For  com- 
plete details,  visit  the  website  cbc.ca / 
nextprimeminister. 


OAC  students  are  organizing  their 
second  annual  human  tractor  pull  to 
raise  money  for  the  Children’s 
Foundation  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington.  Slated  for  Nov.  28, 
Tractor  Tug  for  Tots  will  feature 
teams  of  eight  working  together  to 
pull  a tractor.  To  compete,  teams 
must  raise  at  least  $200  in  pledges. 
To  register  a team,  send  e-mail  to 
tugfortots@aggies.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  presents  Phil 
Bentley  of  the  Duke  Institute  for 
Genome  Sciences  and  Policy  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C.,  Nov.  7 at  4 p.m.  in 
Thornbrough  1307. 


“Does  Eastern  Europe  Exist?  Per- 
sonal Encounters  With  a Region 
Insufficiently  Studied”  is  the  focus  of 
Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  in  the  European 
studies  fall  speaker  series  Nov.  8 at 
4:15  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  227. 


Next  up  in  the  microbiology  gradu- 
ate student  seminar  series  is  Meagan 
Mojeski  presenting  an  “Analysis  of 
the  Effects  of  Resuscitation  Promot- 
ing Factors  on  M.  paratuberculosis” 
Nov.  9 and  Jackie  Pierce  discussing 
“Signalling  Crosstalk  Between 
Autophagy  and  Apoptosis”  Nov.  16. 
The  seminars  are  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  156. 


“Body  Composition  and  Metabo- 
lism Lab:  Past,  Present  and  Future” 
is  the  focus  of  Prof.  Andrea 
Buchholz,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences  seminar  series  Nov. 
12.  On  Nov.  19,  Dr.  T.C.  Ooi  of  the 
Ottawa  Hospital  considers  “PCSK9 
— A New  Player  in  Lipoprotein 
Metabolism.”  The  talks  begin  at  3 
p.m.  in  Food  Science  241. 


The  Scottish  studies  program  pres- 
ents Gavin  Miller  of  Manchester 
Metropolian  University  in  England 
exploring  “Scottish  Psychoanalysis: 
A Rational  Religion”  Nov.  12  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  2020. 


The  plant  biology  group  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology  is  hosting  a seminar 
series  on  plant-related  research 
groups.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
"Raising  the  BAR  for  Functional 
Genomics  Research:  Using  Large- 
Scale  Data  Sets  for  Hypothesis  Gen- 
eration” with  Nick  Provart  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Nov.  12.  On 
Nov.  19,  post-doctoral  researcher 
Surya  Kant  discusses  “Thellungiella 


halophila , an  Arabidopsis  Relative 
Model  System  Plant.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology  seminar  series  is  Kari 
Segraves  of  Syracuse  University  dis- 
cussing “Coevolutionary  Conun- 
drum — A Close  Look  at  the  Inter- 
actions Between  Yuccas  and  Their 
Moths”  Nov.  13.  On  Nov.  20,  the 
guest  speaker  is  Nigel  Finn  of  the 
University  of  Bergen.  The  seminars 
are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  complex 
2315. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  with  talks  by  Erich 
Ormand  of  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory Nov.  13  and  Robert  Thome 
of  Cornell  University  Nov.  20,  both 
at  4 p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


“Implicit  Measures:  Traps  and  Gaps 
in  the  Assessment  of  Mental  Associ- 
ations With  Experimental  Para- 
digms” is  the  focus  of  Bertram 
Gawronski  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology’s  neuroscience  and 
applied  cognitive  science  seminar 
Nov.  14  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
317. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  hosts 
Francesca  Kerton  of  Memorial  Uni- 
versity of  Newfoundland  discussing 
“Twists  and  Turns  Along  the  Ave- 
nues of  Green  Chemistry”  Nov.  15  at 
10:45  a.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


Jonathan  Bramson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  and  Molecular 
Medicine  at  McMaster  University  is 
guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  Nov.  16 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106.  His 
topic  is  “Reconsidering  the  Impor- 
tance of  Antigen  Persistence  in  the 
Development  of  T Cell  Memory.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  Teaching  Support 
Services  programs  or  to  obtain 
more  information,  visit  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  53571. 


For  instructors  who  use  (or  plan  to 
use)  Blackboard,  TSS  is  offering  ses- 
sions on  “Handling  Documents 
Effectively”  Nov.  14  and  “Black- 
board: A Guided  Approach”  Nov.  2 1 
and  Dec.  7. 


TSS’s  workshop  series  on  Photo- 
shop concludes  Nov.  22  with  a dis- 
cussion of  masks. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies’s  production  of  The  Indian 
Medicine  Shows  by  Daniel  David 
Moses  runs  until  Nov.  10  at  the 
George  Luscombe  Theatre.  Show- 
time is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $8  and  $10 
and  are  available  in  Massey  102  or  by 
calling  Ext.  53147. 


One-act  plays  run  Nov.  19  to  24  at  8 
p.m.  in  lower  Massey  Hall.  Tickets 
are  $5  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Leslie  Cuthbertson,  Cellular 
and  Molecular  Biology,  is  Nov.  7 at 
10  a.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 
The  thesis  is  “Substrate  Recognition 
in  O-Polysaccharide  Export  in  Esch- 
erichia coli 08  and  09a.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Chris  Whitfield. 


The  final  examination  of  Anna 
Rukse,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Cellular  and  Molecu- 
lar Biology,  is  Nov.  12  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  science  complex  1511.  The  thesis 
is  “Characterization  of  Intrachro- 
mosomal  Homologous  Recombina- 
tion in  Mammalian  Cells.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Mark  Baker. 


The  final  examination  of  Sudarma 
Samarajeewa,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Food,  Agricul- 
tural and  Resource  Economics,  is 
Nov.  15  at  12:30  p.m.  in  MacLachlan 
319.  The  thesis  is  “An  Analysis  of 
Production  Efficiency  of  Cow-Calf 
Operations  in  Alberta.”  The  advisers 
are  Profs.  Getu  Hailu  and  Maury 
Bredahl. 


The  final  examination  of  Mototsugu 
Ueno,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  is  Nov.  16 
at  2 p.m.  in  Rozanski  106.  The  thesis 
is  “A  Dynamic  Semi-Nonparametric 
Demand  System:  An  Application  to 
U.S.  Pork  Import  Demand.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  John  Cranfield. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


An  auction  to  raise  funds  to  help 
preserve  Dublin  Street  United 
Church  is  Nov.  17  at  the  church. 
Antiques,  vacations,  artwork,  din- 
ners and  more  will  be  on  the  auction 
block.  For  tickets,  call  519-821-0610. 


The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  will 
meet  Nov.  15  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  Ralph  Beaumont,  man- 
ager of  communications  for  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Author- 
ity, will  discuss  the  history  of  the 
GRCA  and  local  watershed  issues. 


LaPointe-Fisher  Nursing  Home  at 
271  Metcalfe  St.  is  holding  a bazaar 
featuring  crafts,  baked  goods  and  a 
tea  room  Nov.  18  from  2 to  4 p.m. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  presents 
“Fall  Colours”  Nov.  25  at  3 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  Church.  Call  519-763- 
3000  for  ticket  information. 


The  Waterloo  Wildfire  AA  Tween 
ringette  team  is  holding  a fundrais- 
ing dance  featuring  the  Blackwater 
Trio  Nov.  23  at  RIM  Park  in 
Waterloo.  For  ticket  information, 
call  Ext.  52043  or  send  e-mail  to 
barb@pr.uoguelph.ca  or  codeman@ 
rogers.com. 
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CFI  Announces 
New  Support 

Projects  in  four  colleges  receive  total  of  $378,000 


Omega-3  fatty  acids  in  foods  such  as  eggs  and  salmon  can  inhibit  cancer  growth,  says  newly  arrived  CBS 
professor  David  Ma,  whose  research  plate  Includes  studies  of  the  links  between  diet  and  the  two  most 


common  forms  of  cancer  in  Canada.  See  story  on  page  4. 
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OVC  Study  Finds  MRSA  in  Pigs 

Bacterium  can  pass  from  animals  to  humans  even  when  contact  is  more  limited 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  has  awarded 
more  than  $378,000  to  U of  G to 
support  research  ranging  from  cre- 
ating wireless  and  mobile  networks 
to  understanding  ecosystems  to 
establishing  disease  surveillance  and 
risk  assessment  programs  to  im- 
prove human  health. 

Canada-wide,  CFI  is  investing 
$28  million  to  support  149  projects 
at  35  institutions,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  funding  coming  from  the  Lead- 
ers Opportunity  Fund.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  universities 
recruit  exceptional  scholars  and  re- 
tain leading  researchers. 

“This  CFI  investment  will  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  University’s  rec- 
ognized capacity  for  doing  excellent 
research  across  a wide  range  of  disci- 
plines,” says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research). 

Prof.  Nidal  Nasser,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  received 
$1 14,687  to  establish  a unique  wire- 
less computing  laboratory.  There, 
researchers  will  address  the 
performance,  scalability  and  resil- 
ience of  new  and  emerging  technol- 
ogies, as  well  as  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  proposed  solutions. 


UOF  G ENTERED  the  record 
books  this  month,  becoming 
the  first  school  in  history  to  win 
back-to-back  team  gold  medals  in 
both  women’s  and  men’s  cross- 
country running  at  the  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sports  (CIS) 
championships. 

Both  teams  turned  in  dominat- 
ing performances  in  Victoria  Nov. 
10,  and  rookie  Lindsay  Carson  won 
the  women’s  individual  title.  Head 
coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas  was 
named  Coach  of  the  Year. 

When  the  U of  G teams  won  last 
year,  it  was  the  first  time  in  12  years 
that  one  school  left  the  CIS  champi- 
onships with  both  gold  medals. 

This  was  the  third  straight  CIS 
victory  for  the  women’s  team.  Car- 
son,  a first-year  biomedical  engi- 
neering student,  captured  the  gold 
medal  in  the  women’s  five-kilo- 
metre  race  with  a time  of  17:41.3. 
She  left  the  championships  with 


“I  am  so  happy  about  receiving 
this  funding,”  says  Nasser,  who  spe- 
cializes in  developing  novel  algo- 
rithms, architectures,  protocols  and 
mathematical  models  for  wireless 
and  mobile  networks.  “It  will  enable 
me  to  conduct  practical  research 
and  to  create  new  innovations.” 

Wireless  sensor  networks  have 
numerous  applications,  including 
use  in  health  care,  energy  manage- 
ment, public  safety,  disaster  recov- 
ery and  emergency  response. 

Prof.  Marc  Habash,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  will  use  his 
$124,350  grant  to  develop  a cutting- 
edge  research  lab  to  study  microbial 
biofilms  in  water  distribution  sys- 
tems. Municipal  water  systems  are  a 
significant  source  of  microbial  con- 
tamination, with  communities  of 
micro-organisms  (known  as  bio- 
films) forming  on  the  surface  of 
pipes. 

“The  equipment  that  will  be  ob- 
tained with  this  funding  will  enable 
research  examining  how  bacteria 
adhere  to  surfaces  and  the  impact 
they  have  in  our  drinking-water  dis- 
tribution systems,”  says  Habash. 

Currently  there  is  little  published 


both  the  CIS  female  Athlete  of  the 
Year  and  Rookie  of  the  Year  awards. 
Teammates  Rachel  Cliff,  Shantelle 
Novak  and  Jess  Vanhie  were  sev- 
enth, eighth  and  10th. 

For  the  Guelph  men,  this  was 
their  sixth  win  in  the  last  nine  years. 
Individually,  Matt  Brunsting  cap- 
tured fourth  place,  and  teammates 
Kyle  Boorsma,  this  season’s  Ontario 
University  Athletics  individual 
champion,  and  Joe  Brunsting  were 
seventh  and  10. 

In  CIS  cross-country,  the  top 
seven  finishers  are  named  to  the  first 
all-Canadian  team,  and  those  who 
finish  eighth  through  14th  are  on  the 
second  squad. 

Scott-Thomas  was  named  both 
women’s  and  men’s  Coach  of  the 
Year  for  the  second  straight  season. 
He  won  the  women’s  award  for  the 
third  year  in  a row  and  fourth  time 
overall,  and  now  has  six  Fred  Foot 
Awards  as  men’s  Coach  of  the  Year. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PIGS  CAN  NOW  BE  ADDED  to  the 
list  of  potential  carriers  of  the 
drug-resistant  “superbug"  methi- 
cillin-resistant  Staphylococcus  aureus 

(MRSA). 

U of  G researchers  have  discov- 
ered the  bacterium  in  25  per  cent  of 
pigs  and  20  per  cent  of  hog  farmers 
in  Ontario.  Their  study  was  pub- 
lished this  month  in  the  journal 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  has  re- 
ceived national  and  international 
media  attention  with  articles  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto  Star  and 
Boston  Globe. 

It’s  an  important  finding  because 
it  shows  the  bacterium  can  be  readily 
passed  from  animals  to  humans  even 
when  contact  between  the  two  is 
more  limited,  says  Prof.  Scott  Weese, 
Pathobiology. 

He  conducted  the  study  with 
Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Prof.  Robert 
Friendship  and  graduate  student 
Taruna  Khanna  of  the  Department 
of  Population  Medicine. 

Previously,  Weese  and  others 
have  found  MRSA  in  domesticated 
animals  such  as  dogs,  cats  and 
horses,  and  determined  it  could  be 
transmitted  from  animals  to  hu- 
| mans  and  vice  versa.  But  human-an- 


imal contact  tends  to  be  different  in 
those  species  than  it  is  with  pigs. 

MRSA  is  a version  of  a common 
bacterium  carried  on  the  skin  and  in 
the  nose  that  can  cause  skin,  soft-tis- 
sue and  other  infections.  Occasion- 
ally, “staph”  — as  it  is  commonly 
referred  to  — gets  into  the  body  and 
can  cause  an  infection  such  as  pneu- 
monia in  both  humans  and  animals. 

MRSA  is  resistant  to  many  com- 
mon antibiotics,  which  can  make 
treatment  more  difficult.  In  most 
cases,  it  causes  no  or  very  minor 
symptoms,  but  in  rare  cases,  it  can 
lead  to  death,  even  in  otherwise 
healthy  people. 

The  researchers  sampled  285  pigs 
on  20  hog  farms  in  Ontario  and 
found  two  main  strains  of  MRSA 
present.  One  strain  had  previously 
been  found  in  pigs  in  Europe  and  has 
emerged  as  an  important  cause  of 
disease  in  people  in  some  European 
countries.  The  other  is  the  most 
common  MRSA  strain  found  in  peo- 
ple in  Canada. 

The  results  raise  concerns  that 
the  strain  that’s  causing  infections  in 
Europe  could  result  in  similar  prob- 
lems in  North  America,  says  Weese. 
In  addition,  finding  a common  hu- 
man MRSA  strain  in  Ontario  pigs 
indicates  that  people  were  likely  the 


original  source  of  the  infection,  he 
says. 

Although  MRSA  doesn’t  typi- 
cally cause  illness  in  pigs  as  it  does  in 
people,  “pigs  could  perhaps  send 
this  back  into  the  human  popula- 
tion,” he  adds. 

The  researchers  found  no  differ- 
ence in  the  prevalence  of  MRSA 
among  suckling,  weanling  and 
grower-finisher  pigs,  but  they  con- 
cluded that  people  working  on  pig 
farms  are  at  higher  risk  for  MRSA 
than  the  general  population. 

“The  presence  of  MRSA  in  pig 
farmers  was  quite  high  — 20  per 
cent  — compared  with  the  general 
population  in  North  America,  which 
has  a colonization  rate  of  one  to  two 
per  cent,"  says  Weese. 

The  reason  for  this  is  unclear,  he 
adds.  "Further  research  is  necessary 
to  identify  and  implement  control 
measures  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
this  pathogen.” 

Because  pigs  are  food-producing 
animals,  the  findings  could  raise 
concerns  about  food  contamination, 
he  says.  “But  the  food-borne  risks 
are  probably  minimal.  The  greater 
concern  is  the  potential  for  pigs  to 
serve  as  a source  of  MRSA  infection 
for  people  who  are  in  contact  with 
the  animals.” 


Continued  on  page  10 
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“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future ” 
Dr.  Maria  Moniessori 


Guelph's  widest  selection  of 
Royal  Flush  approved  toilets. 

Great  brands  including  Kohler, 
American  Standard,  Toto, 

Duravit,  Mansfield. 

Excellent  collection  of  bathroom  faucets  by 
Kohler,  American  Standard,  Price  Pfister. 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


GOURMET  MARKET — — 

Fr«s h from  our  kltehmn  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet ” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortrlght  Plaza 

Mon.-Wed.  9-7 

2 519-763-2284 

Sun.  C(os«d 


Maclean’s  Releases  Rankings 

U ofG  maintains  second  place  in  reputation  in  national  survey 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G WAS  RANKED  fourth 
overall  and  second  in  reputa- 
tion in  the  annual  Maclean’s  rank- 
ings released  Nov.  8. 

British  Columbia’s  University  of 
Victoria  and  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity placed  first  and  second  respec- 
tively, and  Waterloo  dropped  to 
third.  The  margins  separating  the 
top  four  schools  were  minimal,  the 
magazine’s  editors  said. 

Maclean’s  revised  its  overall 
ranking  system  this  year,  including 
only  publicly  available  data,  which 
reduced  the  indicators  it  uses  to 
measure  quality  from  23  to  13.  This 
eliminated  nearly  all  measures  of 
student  quality  such  as  entering 
grade  averages  and  graduation  rates 
— areas  Guelph  always  excels  in. 

“The  quality  of  our  students  and 
the  quality  of  the  student  experience 
have  always  been  the  most  signifi- 
cant parts  of  our  mandate,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee. 


“While  we  are  disappointed  to 
drop  in  the  overall  rankings,  our  re- 
sults in  the  areas  of  student  excel- 
lence that  Maclean’s  maintained 
remain  high.  As  well,  other  national 
surveys  like  the  Globe  and  Mail’s  Stu- 
dent Report  Card  speak  strongly  of 
the  unique  learning  environment  at 
Guelph.” 

In  addition,  although  students  at 
the  University  of  Guelph-Humber 
were  included  in  the  rankings,  its 
faculty  members  were  not,  which  af- 
fected student-teacher  ratios. 

In  the  overall  rankings,  U of  G 
was  No.  1 among  comprehensive 
universities  in  research  funding  and 
library  acquisitions.  It  also  placed 
among  the  top  three  in  student  ser- 
vices as  a percentage  of  the  operating 
budget  and  faculty  grants  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  humanities. 

In  the  reputational  component  of 
the  rankings,  U of  G was  No.  2 
among  comprehensive  universities. 
That  ranking  was  based  on  com- 
ments solicited  from  11,826  people 


across  the  country,  including  CEOs 
of  major  Canadian  corporations, 
high  school  counsellors  and  aca- 
demic administrators. 

Summerlee  says  the  Maclean’s 
ranking,  University  Report  Card  and 
other  attitudinal  surveys  and  rank- 
ings of  Canadian  universities  are  just 
some  of  the  resources  future  stu- 
dents can  use  in  deciding  which  in- 
stitution best  fits  their  needs. 

He  notes  that  most  Ontario 
schools,  including  Guelph,  Waterloo 
and  the  University  of  Toronto,  were 
surpassed  in  Maclean’s  by  universi- 
ties outside  the  province  and  says 
this  points  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
vincial investment  in  education. 

Three  years  ago,  Ontario’s  Lib- 
eral government  made  a multi-year 
commitment  of  $6.2  billion  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  “We  have  seen 
huge  improvements  in  accessibility 
over  that  time,”  says  Summerlee. 
“We  now  need  to  focus  on  support 
for  quality  improvements  in  Ontario 
universities.” 


Awareness  Campaign  Focuses 
on  U of  G Records  Management 


University  offices  need  policy  and  schedule  for  record  retention  and  disposition 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

File  folders.  Electronic  files. 

Databases.  All  kinds  of  records 
and  data.  U of  G,  like  any  university, 
needs  to  amass  a huge  amount  of 
information  just  to  keep  func- 
tioning, and  it  takes  a lot  of  careful 
thinking  to  organize  and  maintain  it 
effectively.  When  the  government 
changes  the  rules  about  how  that 
information  is  to  be  kept  and  shared, 
as  Ontario  did  in  2006,  some 
challenges  are  inevitable. 

Enter  Chris  Graves,  Guelph’s  re- 
cords management  co-ordinator  in 
the  University  Secretariat,  who’s 
been  providing  support  to  U of  G 
staff  as  they  work  to  meet  the  new  re- 
quirements. This  fall,  his  goal  is  to 
promote  understanding  of  the 
changes  in  responsibilities  when  it 
comes  to  managing  records. 

The  act  that  attached  greater  im- 
portance to  records  management  is 
the  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act  (FIPPA), 
and  Graves  says  Guelph  was  “very 
quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
FIPPA  and  the  likely  effects.  As  a re- 
sult, we’ve  avoided  many  of  the  po- 
tential problems.” 

FIPPA  is  a two-sided  piece  of  leg- 
islation. One  part  deals  with  protec- 
tion of  privacy.  “We’ve  generally 


been  good  at  that,”  he  says.  The 
other  part  he  describes  as  “laws  that 
facilitate  consistent  and  accountable 
access  to  information  at  public  insti- 
tutions like  the  University.  FIPPA 
sets  new  benchmarks  for  account- 
ability about  access  to  information, 
building  on  the  policies  U of  G has 
had  around  access  for  a number  of 
years.” 

Already  in  2007  there  have  been 
six  official  requests  for  information 
under  FIPPA,  says  Graves,  who 
notes  that  improvements  in  the  Uni- 
versity’s records  management  prac- 
tices will  help  make  it  easier  to 
respond  to  such  requests. 

Of  course,  those  responsible  for 
records  management  on  campus 
have  more  than  FIPPA  to  consider 
— there  are  also  University  policies 
to  be  followed.  With  both  of  these 
factors  in  mind,  Graves  has  launched 
a campaign  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
requirements  and  to  provide  some 
help  and  support  to  U of  G offices 
that  need  it. 

“We’re  talking  about  records 
management  with  an  emphasis  on 
management,”  he  says.  “Each  office 
needs  to  have  a policy  and  schedule 
for  record  retention  and  disposi- 
tion.” 

In  other  words,  there  needs  to  be 
a clear  plan  about  where  records  are 


kept,  for  how  long  and  how  they’re 
disposed  of  when  that  “due  date”  ar- 
rives. 

“Most  managers  actually  have  a 
plan  or  schedule  in  their  head  — 
they  just  haven’t  put  it  down  on  pa- 
per.” 

Having  not  just  a written  plan  but 
also  a record  of  when  and  how  infor- 
mation was  destroyed  is  important 
in  case  any  questions  or  concerns 
arise  in  the  future,  says  Graves. 

To  simplify  the  process,  he  has 
developed  a template  that  outlines 
the  policy  and  sets  up  schedules  for 
different  kinds  of  records. 

“We  estimate  that  the  template 
covers  about  80  per  cent  of  the  possi- 
ble situations  for  most  offices.  For 
the  other  20  per  cent,  modifications 
will  be  required,  but  having  the  80 
per  cent  in  the  template  should  save 
a lot  of  time.” 

His  goal  is  to  have  individual  of- 
fices use  the  template  to  draft  poli- 
cies and  schedules  this  winter,  then 
submit  them  to  the  appropriate 
vice-president  for  approval  to  be 
available  for  guiding  records  man- 
agement practices. 

“So  far  I've  had  good  feedback 
from  people  about  this  process,”  he 
says.  “They  recognize  that  it’s  im- 
portant to  the  University  and  to  the 
people  whose  records  we  maintain.” 
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appointments  news  in  brief 


STUDENT  ENERGY  RETROFIT 
INITIATIVE  RECEIVES  KUDOS 

U of  G’s  student  energy  retrofit  ini- 
tiative has  received  an  honourable 
mention  in  the  Oikos  Foundation 
for  Economy  and  Ecology’s  2007 
Award  for  Student  Entrepreneur- 
ship  in  Higher  Education.  The 
award  includes  a paid  trip  for  a stu- 
dent to  travel  to  Germany  for  an 
Oikos  conference  on  sustainability. 
Katie  Neufeld,  a member  of  the 
energy  retrofit  team,  will  attend 
from  U of  G. 


UGAA  SEEKS  NOMINATIONS 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
seeks  nominations  for  its  annual 
awards  by  Feb.  1.  The  award  cate- 
gories are:  Alumnus  of  Honour, 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement, 
Alumni  Volunteer,  Employee  Vol- 
unteer and  Student  Volunteer.  Call 
Ext.  53170  for  details.  Feb.  1 is  also 
the  deadline  to  submit  nomina- 
tions for  the  OVC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion’s Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award.  Call  Ext.  54454  for  details. 


BUY  NOTHING  DAY  NOV.  23 

Waste  Reduction  Week  wraps  up 
Nov.  23  with  Buy  Nothing  Day. 
The  University  will  mark  the  day 
with  a live  band  performing  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  and 
workshops  focusing  on  waste 
reduction  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Stefanie  Attardi,  lab  technician. 
Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences 

• Jennifer  Badgerow,  anesthesia 
technician,  OVC  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal 

• Mike  Calvert,  manager,  food  and 
beverage,  Brass  Taps 

• Li  Ge,  lab  technician,  Animal 
Health  Laboratory 

• Robert  Hughes,  sargeant,  Cam- 
pus Community  Police 

• Vicki  Isotamm,  program  logis- 
tics, Office  of  Open  Learning 

• Rosa  Verena  Kulak,  family  hous- 
ing rental  and  community  services 
clerk,  Student  Housing  Services 

• Emma  Marshall,  clerk/dis- 
patcher, Campus  Community 
Police  and  Fire  Prevention 

• Sarah  Mau,  manager  of  fitness 
and  recreation,  Department  of 
Athletics 

• Marta  Steiner-Mosonyi,  under- 
graduate lab  preparation  techni- 
cian, Molecular  and  Cellular  Biol- 
ogy 

• Alesia  Tessari,  liaison  officer. 
Co-operative  Education  and 
Career  Services 

• Amanda  Van  der  Vinne,  under- 
graduate lab  co-ordinator.  Molec- 
ular and  Cellular  Biology 

• Leona  Varga,  departmental/ 
undergraduate  secretary,  Food  Sci- 
ence 

• Peter  Wedel,  counsellor/thera- 
pist, Student  Life  and  Counselling 
Services 

• Suzanne  Welstead,  counsellor/ 
therapist,  Student  Life  and  Coun- 
selling Services 

• Rebecca  White,  facilities  secre- 
tary, Department  of  Athletics 

• Laurie  Winn,  executive  secretary, 
Graduate  Program  Services. 


United  Way  in  Home  Stretch 

Campus  success  could  help  turn  the  tide  in  Guelph  and  Wellington 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

WITH  TWO  WEEKS  TO  GO  in  the  University’s  annual 
United  Way  campaign  and  $370,000  in  the  bank, 
co-chairs  of  the  campaign  are  confident  the  campus  will 
reach  its  $400,000  goal,  but  the  picture  off  campus  isn’t 
nearly  as  bright.  In  fact,  the  United  Way  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  is  predicting  the  county-wide  campaign 
could  fall  more  than  $100,000  short  of  what  was  raised 
last  year. 

“That  would  be  a severe  blow  to  the  agencies  that  re- 
ceive funding  from  the  United  Way,”  says  U of  G 
co-chair  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
who  is  also  a member  of  the  Guelph  and  Wellington  cam- 
paign cabinet. 

He  says  the  low  projection  is  mainly  the  result  of  cor- 
porate restructuring,  labour  negotiations  and  economic 
uncertainty  facing  several  workplaces  in  the  local  area. 

“Those  difficulties  have  affected  several  corporate 
campaigns  in  Guelph,  and  United  Way  staff  and  volun- 
teers are  understandably  concerned.  We  had  hoped  for 
increased  giving  in  2007  to  help  close  the  gap  between  last 
year’s  fundraising  effort  and  the  real  needs  of  organiza- 
tions in  the  area.” 

Here  at  U of  G,  the  campaign  is  still  $30,000  away 
from  its  goal,  adds  Atkinson,  “but  we  are  confident  that 
staff,  faculty,  students  and  retirees  will  respond  in  the 
next  two  weeks.  In  fact,  we  hope  they  will  dig  a little 
deeper  to  help  the  struggling  campaign  across 
Wellington  County.” 

The  University1  s 2007  United  Way  campaign  closes 
Dec.  3.  Pledge  forms  received  up  to  that  date  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  two  grand  prizes  — a weekend  package  to  the 
Stage  West  Theatre  in  Mississauga  and  a refund  on  your 
U of  G parking  pass.  Donated  by  Goliger’s  Travel  Plus, 
the  weekend  includes  accommodation,  dinner  buffet, 
show  and  breakfast  for  two  people. 

If  you  need  a pledge  form,  download  it  from  the 
United  Way  website  at  www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 

Meanwhile,  departments  across  campus  continue  to 
run  a range  of  draws,  sales  and  contests  in  support  of  the 
United  Way.  Upcoming  events  include: 


• Nov.  29  — The  Budget  Office  is  hosting  its  sixth  an- 
nual mini-putt  challenge  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on 
Level  5 of  the  University  Centre.  Grand  prize  is  a mon- 
ster gift  basket. 

• Nov.  29  — Draw  date  for  a three-foot-tall  Santa  at  the 
Animal  Health  Laboratory,  tickets  are  $2  or  three  for 
$5. 

• Nov.  29  — Draw  date  for  a holiday-themed  raffle 
sponsored  by  Co-operative  Education  and  Career  Ser- 
vices. Tickets  are  $1  or  three  for  $2. 

• Nov.  29  — Bake  sale  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard,  10:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  hosted  by  University 
Design  and  Print,  Conferences,  Catering  and  Coffee 
Services  and  Mail  Services. 

• Nov.  30  — Draw  date  for  a raffle  to  win  lunch  for  two 
at  the  President’s  House  with  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  and  chancellor  Pamela  Wallin.  Tickets  are 
$5  and  are  available  from  the  University  Secretariat  at 
Ext.  56760. 

• Nov.  30  — Closing  date  to  guess  the  number  of  jelly 
beans  in  the  jar  in  the  Department  of  Psychology.  Cost 
is  $1  per  guess,  three  guesses  for  $2.  The  prize  is  a $50 
gift  certificate  for  the  University  Bookstore. 

• Nov.  30  — Draw  date  for  a basket  raffle  sponsored  by 
Human  Resources.  Tickets  are  $2  or  three  for  $5.  A 
coffee  break  bake  sale  starts  at  9 a.m. 


Buying  Lottery  Ticket  a No-Brainer 


CAROL  Ma,  a second-year  soci- 
ology student,  is  the  winner  of 
this  year’s  tuition  lottery  in  support 
of  the  United  Way  campaign.  She 
will  receive  free  tuition  up  to  $2,500 
for  the  winter  2008  semester. 

The  tuition  lottery  was  launched 
by  students  in  2004  and  was  spear- 
headed this  year  by  United  Way 
co-chair  Latham  French,  an  under- 
graduate student  who  worked  with 
the  United  Way  of  Guelph  and 


Wellington  last  year  on  a co-op 
placement. 

“It  sure  is  a great  prize,”  says  Ma, 
who  lives  on  campus  in  the  East  Vil- 
lage. “I  bought  a tuition  lottery  ticket 
because  I realized  it  was  for  the 
United  Way  campaign  and  I know 
it’s  a great  cause  to  support.” 

She  knows  about  the  United  Way 
because  she  has  supported  and  vol- 
unteered in  local  campaigns  in  her 
hometown  of  Richmond  Hill.  In  ad- 


dition, Ma  says  b.r.a.i.n.child,  an  or- 
ganization that  receives  funding 
from  the  United  Way,  is  one  of  her 
favourite  charities. 

Based  at  Toronto’s  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  b.r.a.i.n.child  pro- 
vides support  for  families  and 
friends  of  children  who  have  suffered 
brain  tumours,  community  educa- 
tion on  early  warning  signs,  and  re- 
search into  the  cause  and  treatment 
of  brain  tumours. 


People 

SCIENCE  LIBRARIAN  GIVES 
KEYNOTE  TALK  IN  ENGLAND 

Newly  appointed  academic  liaison 
librarian  Peggy  Pritchard  recently 
gave  the  keynote  address  at  a 
women  in  science  symposium  at  the 
University  of  Leicester.  Her  talk, 
“Maximizing  Your  Chances  of  Suc- 
cess in  Science,"  is  based  on  her 
recently  published  book,  Success 
Strategies  for  Women  in  Science:  A 
Portable  Mentor." 


OAC  STUDENTS  TOP  SPEAKERS 

At  the  Canadian  Young  Speakers 
for  Agriculture  competition  this 
month  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair,  two  OAC  students  cap- 
tured the  top  prizes  in  the  senior 
category.  Christina  Crowley  was 
awarded  first  place,  and  Claire 
Cowan  came  second.  A third  OAC 
student,  Katharine  Found,  received 
an  honourable  mention. 


ARTISTS  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

Sculpture  by  Prof.  James  Carl,  Fine 
Art  and  Music,  is  part  of  the  group 
exhibition  “Fun  House”  at  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Alberta.  He  also  has  a 
solo  exhibition  called  “Jalousie"  at 
the  Galerie  Heinz-Martin  Weigand 
in  Germany.  “One-Second  Hud- 
son,” a solo  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Prof.  Monica  Tap,  opens  Nov.  24 
at  Wynick  Tuck  Gallery  in  Toronto. 
Work  by  Prof.  Laurel  Woodcock  is 
part  of  the  current  show  “On  Being 
an  Exhibition”  at  Artists  Space  in 
New  York  City  and  will  be  featured 
at  Jessica  Bradley  Art  + Projects  in 
Toronto  from  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  12. 
Pr of.  Arthur  Renwick  is  part  of  the 
exhibition  “Re/ translation:  Land 
and  Language  "at  A Space  Gallery  in 
Toronto  until  Nov.  23. 


U OF  G CROPS  FINALISTS 
FOR  SEED  OF  THE  YEAR 

Two  crops  developed  by  faculty  and 
staff  at  U of  G were  among  the  top 
four  finalists  in  the  2007  Seed  of  the 
Year  competition.  OAC  Rex  is  a 
white  bean  variety  developed  by 
Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture, 
former  professor  Tom  Michaels 
and  technician  Tom  Smith.  Ven- 
ture Peach,  a processing  peach  vari- 
ety, was  developed  by  Prof.  Jay 
Subramanian,  Plant  Agriculture, 
retired  professor  Neil  Miles  and 
Ken  Slingerman  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs. 


Dinner  to  Celebrate  Faculty  Excellence 

Evening  will  recognize  contributions  of  faculty,  support  of  research  partners 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G’S  EXCELLENCE  in 
teaching  and  research  will  be 
celebrated  at  a dinner  Nov.  22.  The 
University  is  hosting  the  event  to 
honour  the  hundreds  of  faculty  who 
have  received  internal  or  external 
teaching  awards  and/or  research 
grants  from  government  and  other 
agencies  in  the  past  four  years. 

More  than  200  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  event,  the  larg- 
est-ever  gathering  of  its  kind  held  on 
campus.  The  contributions  of 
Guelph’s  faculty  will  be  highlighted 


and  the  support  of  private-  and  pub- 
lic-sector research  partners  ac- 
knowledged during  the  dinner  in  the 
science  complex  atrium. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
will  host  the  event  and  bring  greet- 
ings from  chancellor  Pamela  Wallin. 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic),  and 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president 
(research),  will  give  short  talks. 

“We  are  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  such  excellent  and  engaging 
faculty  at  Guelph,  all  of  whom  are 
dedicated  to  our  students  and  their 
learning  experience,"  says  Mancuso. 


“This  event  is  a way  to  formally  rec- 
ognize their  contributions  and  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  their  efforts  in 
the  classroom  and  beyond.” 

Also  attending  will  be  officials 
from  some  of  the  many  government 
agencies  that  support  U of  G re- 
search, including  the  Canada  Re- 
search Chairs  program,  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation,  Cana- 
dian Institutes  of  Health  Research, 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council, 
Canada  Council  for  the  Arts,  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence,  On- 


tario Innovation  Trust  and  Ontario 
Research  and  Development  Chal- 
lenge Fund. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is  an 
incredibly  exciting  place  for  re- 
search, with  people  exploring  the  bi- 
ological and  physical  worlds,  the 
social  and  artistic  worlds,  and  the 
many  intersections  among  them,” 
says  Wildeman.  “Our  university  is 
one  where  the  many  facets  of  life  are 
explored  and  where  there’s  a recog- 
nition that  science,  policy  and  indi- 
viduals can  all  contribute  to  the 
sustainability  of  our  planet  and  to 
improving  our  quality  of  life.” 
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Lessons  for  Teachers 

French  prof  wants  to  develop  better  understanding  of  the  teaching  process 


Brazilian-born  French  professor  Eliane  Lousada  hopes  her  research  will 
offer  insights  into  providing  better  development  for  teachers. 
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CBS  Prof  Explores 
Diet,  Cancer  Links 

Scientist  studies  breast,  prostate  cancer  risk 


j BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Like  many  people,  Prof.  Eliane 
Lousada,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, likes  to  travel.  “It’s  interesting 
to  see  how  people  live  and  to 
discover  their  culture,”  she  says. 

I That  wanderlust  has  taken  her 
i throughout  Europe  and  to  a number 
of  countries  in  South  America. 

Of  course,  getting  around  those 
different  countries  is  easier  for  her 
I than  it  might  be  for  the  average  tour- 
I ist  because  she  speaks  Portuguese 
(her  mother  tongue,  learned  grow- 
j ing  up  in  Brazil),  English  and,  most 
j important,  French.  She  can  also  get 
j by  in  Spanish  and  German. 

The  French  is  important  because 
| that’s  what  brought  Lousada  to 
Guelph  after  14  years  of  teaching  at 
i the  Alliance  Fran^aise  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  The  alliance  is  part  of  an  in- 
! ternational  network  of  schools  that 
focus  on  teaching  French  language 
and  culture.  The  school  where  she 
taught  is  one  of  the  largest,  with 
more  than  6,000  students. 

She  says  French  and  other  lan- 
guages are  also  taught  in  the  Brazil- 
I ian  school  system,  but  the  teaching  is 
not  very  effective.  “So  if  an  adult  or 
| even  a teenager  wants  to  learn 
I French,  he  or  she  comes  to  the  Alli- 
ance Fran9aise.” 

Before  starting  to  teach,  Lousada 
I developed  her  knowledge  of  French 
i language  and  culture  by  going  to  the 
I heart  of  it  — spending  three  years 
1 studying  in  France.  After  returning 
to  Brazil  and  a teaching  job  at  the  al- 
liance, she  went  on  to  earn  her  mas- 
ter’s and  doctoral  degrees  from 
Pontificia  Universidade  Cat61ica  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

Her  extensive  experience  at  the 
alliance  — after  nine  years  of  teach- 
ing, she  took  on  a co-ordinating  role 
as  well  — led  to  an  interest  in  devel- 
oping a better  understanding  of  the 
teaching  process. 

“We  tend  to  focus  on  the  content, 
but  the  real  work  of  a teacher  goes 
beyond  just  knowing  the  factual  ma- 
terial that  needs  to  be  taught,"  she 
says. 

This  applies  even  more  when  it 
comes  to  teaching  languages,  she 
adds,  because  students  need  to  do 
more  than  just  memorize  lists  of 
words  — they  need  to  be  able  to  use 
, them  in  various  contexts. 

For  her  dissertation,  Lousada  fol- 
| lowed  a teacher  to  explore  the  real- 
I life  elements  of  teaching.  As  he  car- 


ried out  his  regular  teaching  duties, 
s\ve  analyzed  tbe  documents  and 
outlines  he  was  given  for  his  classes, 
discussed  his  lesson  plans  and  re- 
corded the  classes. 

“What  I found  was  that  the  docu- 
ments given  to  the  teachers  focused 
on  the  teacher  — saying  he  or  she 
should  do  this,  this  and  that,  or 
should  cover  A,  B and  C.  But  they 
didn’t  address  what  happens  if  sev- 
eral students  are  late  or  they  haven’t 
done  their  homework  or  the 
teacher’s  computer  breaks  down 
partway  through  the  class.” 

At  one  point,  for  example,  the 
teacher  in  Lousada’s  study  had  pre- 
pared a lesson  that  depended  on  the 
students  having  completed  an  earlier 
assignment,  but  when  the  class  ar- 
rived, only  two  had  actually  done  the 
assigned  work. 

“Teachers  have  to  prepare,  but 
they  also  have  to  know  that  things 
might  change,  depending  on  what 
happens  in  the  classroom  on  that 
particular  day,”  she  says. 

Her  study  also  highlighted  the 
significant  amount  of  work  teachers 


do  outside  the  classroom,  both  in 
preparing  lessons  and  materials  for 
students  and  in  reviewing  and  grad- 
ing assignments. 

She  hopes  her  research  will  offer 
insights  into  providing  better  devel- 
opment for  teachers. 

“It’s  easy  to  tell  teachers  what  to 
teach  and  what  to  do  in  class  but  not 
so  easy  to  prepare  them  for  handling 
all  the  unexpected  situations.” 

Lousada  continues  to  work  with 
the  researchers  in  Sao  Paulo  who 
help  analyze  the  data  she  and  others 
have  collected.  In  turn,  those  re- 
searchers are  part  of  a larger  network 
based  in  Switzerland  that  is  studying 
human  development  and  analysis  of 
texts  in  educational  work  situations. 

Her  desire  to  continue  research 
in  this  area  is  what  led  her  to  seek  out 
a university  position,  even  though 
coming  to  Guelph  meant  leaving  be- 
hind family  and  friends.  She  believes 
the  move  was  a good  decision,  de- 
spite missing  those  left  behind. 

“I  like  the  research  here,  and  I 
think  I have  something  to  contrib- 
ute.” 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The  new  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  cancer  is  your  dinner 
plate,  says  Prof.  David  Ma,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
(HHNS).  Newly  arrived  at  Guelph 
this  fall,  he  is  studying  how  what  you 
eat  and  drink  may  help  protect  you 
against  the  two  most  common  forms 
of  cancer  in  Canadians. 

Breast  cancer  strikes  more  than 
22,000  women  each  year  and  causes 
more  than  5,000  deaths  (second  only 
to  lung  cancer),  according  to  statis- 
tics from  the  Canadian  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. In  men,  the  most  common  form 
of  cancer  is  prostate  cancer;  about 
22,300  men  will  be  diagnosed  this 
year  and  about  4,300  will  die  from  it. 
Here  at  Guelph,  Ma  studies  nutri- 
tional links  to  help  prevent  both 
diseases. 

The  American  Institute  for  Can- 
cer Research  estimates  that  as  many 
as  40  per  cent  of  cancer  cases  are  pre- 
ventable through  diet  and  physical 
activity.  Add  in  growing  attention 
being  paid  to  the  role  of  nutrition  in 
preventing  a variety  of  ailments,  says 
Ma.  “People  are  interested  in 
nutrition  and  disease.” 

If  you  can’t  do  much  about  the 
genes  you’re  bom  with,  you  do  have 
some  control  over  what  you  eat  — 
or  don’t  eat.  Referring  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a difference  for 
people  in  their  kitchen  and  in  res- 
taurants, he  says:  “It’s  adding  that 
applied  health  component.” 

Ma  is  digging  into  connections 
between  breast  cancer  and  omega-3 
fatty  acids  and  conjugated  linoleic 
acids.  He  began  that  work  as  a grad- 
uate student  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  pursued  it  as  a post- 
doctoral researcher  at  Texas  A&M 
and  as  a faculty  member  for  the  past 
three  years  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Fats  such  as  omega-3  fatty  acids 
have  been  shown  to  inhibit  cancer 
growth.  But  like  other  mammals, 
humans  can’t  make  omega-3  and 
need  to  find  it  in  their  diet,  from 
salmon  to  supplements.  What  hap- 
pens when  we  eat  varying  amounts? 
Research  by  Ma  and  others  suggests 
that  early  nutrition  is  critical  to  later 
development  of  cancer.  By  studying 
mice,  he  hopes  to  trace  the  life-cycle 
connections  between  food  and 
disease. 

He  also  plans  to  study  prostate 
cancer  risk  and  what  men  are  eating 
— or  not  eating.  His  interest  here  is 
in  trans  fats,  already  pegged  for  their 
links  to  cardiovascular  disease.  Sev- 
eral studies  suggest  they  are  also  im- 
plicated in  increased  cancer  risk, 
especially  prostate  cancer. 

Ma  hopes  to  learn  more  about 
whether  specific  kinds  of  trans  fats 
affect  cancer  risk.  Not  all  trans  fats 
are  equal,  he  says.  Artificially  created 
forms  found  in  baked  goods  appear 
to  be  more  harmful  than  natural 
trans  fats  commonly  found  in  dairy 
products  and  beef. 

He  hopes  to  learn  about  genetic 


determinants  of  prostate  cancer  as 
well  — the  kind  of  thing  that  sepa- 
rates one  consumer  from  another. 

“Maybe  you  can  eat  fried  chicken 
all  day  and  have  high  trans  fats,  but 
your  overall  risk  is  minimal  if  you 
have  the  right  genes,  or  vice  versa,” 
he  says.  “This  is  an  example  of  how 
personalized  medicine  can  be  ap- 
plied through  nutrition.” 

Ma  is  also  interested  in  learning 
whether  consumers’  ethnic  back- 
ground affects  prostate  cancer  risk. 

He  will  draw  on  tissue  samples 
housed  in  the  lab  of  his  collaborator 
Robert  Nam,  a clinical  oncologist  at 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre 
in  Toronto.  Working  with  about  175 
of  those  samples,  they  have  already 
drawn  links  between  higher  levels  of 
dietary  trans  fats  and  more  aggres- 
sive forms  of  prostate  cancer. 

Next  up:  expanding  the  study  to 
all  3,000  samples,  representing  a 
range  of  ethnic  groups.  There’s  evi- 
dence that  risks  vary  for,  say,  Cauca- 
sians and  African-Americans. 

Pointing  to  Canada’s  multicul- 
tural makeup,  Ma  says:  “We  want  to 
tackle  a pertinent  health  question  for 
Canadian  men.”  (There’s  also  a per- 
sonal angle:  his  father  recently  un- 
derwent prostate  cancer  treatment.) 

His  lab  in  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building  can  analyze  sam- 
ples and  identify  specific  forms  of 
trans  fats  to  tease  out  these  relation- 
ships. 

Ma  studied  cancer  as  a faculty 
member  in  the  nutrition  depart- 
ment of  U of  T s Faculty  of  Medicine 
before  joining  Guelph  this  year.  He 
says  U of  G offers  opportunities  to 
expand  his  research  program  and 
provides  access  to  like-minded  fac- 
ulty and  research  facilities  such  as 
the  Advanced  Analysis  Centre  in  the 
science  complex. 

Does  he  heed  the  lessons  of  his 
own  research?  “Have  everything  in 
moderation  is  probably  the  best  ad- 
vice,” says  Ma,  who  keeps  his  own 
omega-3  levels  up  by  consuming 
eggs,  milk  and  salmon,  and  tries  to 
limit  junk  food.  “I  enjoy  my  potato 
chips  — and  one  can  indulge  once  in 
a while.” 

Recognizing  the  fitness  and  exer- 
cise side  of  the  equation,  he  golfs  and 
burns  more  than  a few  calories  run- 
ning after  his  14-month-old  son, 
Noah.  His  wife,  Soo  Min  Toh, 
teaches  human  resources  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
(They  live  in  Mississauga,  where  Ma 
catches  the  new  GO  Transit  bus  ser- 
vice to  Guelph  from  Square  One.) 

Ma  had  planned  on  a career  in 
medicine  and  studied  biochemistry 
as  an  undergraduate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  But  that  changed  af- 
ter a summer  research  position  in 
Alberta. 

“I’m  really  a bench  researcher,” 
he  says,  referring  to  the  basic  kinds 
of  questions  he’s  trying  to  solve. 
“That’s  what  brings  me  to  work  ev- 
ery day  — the  opportunities  to  ask 
interesting  research  questions  and 
having  the  ability  to  answer  them.” 


Report  on  Standing  Committees  up  for  Discussion 


At  the  Nov.  6 meeting  of  Senate,  Prof.  Peter 
Conlon,  chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bylaws 
and  Membership,  presented  the  final  report  on  the 
review  of  the  Senate  standing  committees  for 
information  and  discussion. 

The  review,  which  began  in  fall  2006,  was  driven  by 
the  growth  and  reconfiguration  of  the  University,  in- 
creased enrolment,  the  evolution  of  the  role  of  univer- 
sity libraries,  increased  focus  on  outcomes  assessment 
by  the  provincial  government,  and  concerns  expressed 
by  the  standing  committee  members  themselves  about 
the  structure,  membership  and  mandate  of  the  existing 
committees,  said  Conlon. 

The  report  contains  recommendations  related  to 


membership,  communication  and  integration,  and 
mandate  and  structure.  The  full  report  is  available  on- 
line by  typing  “Review  of  the  Senate  Standing  Commit- 
tees” in  the  search  box  at  www.uoguelph.ca.  Conlon 
advised  senators  that  the  report  will  be  revised  based  on 
feedback  received  at  the  meeting  and  will  return  to 
Senate  Dec.  1 1 for  approval. 

In  other  business,  Senate  approved  a new  certificate 
in  Scottish  studies  and  a new  PhD  program  in  manage- 
ment. Prof.  Donna  Pennee,  U ofG’s  academic  colleague 
to  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU),  presented 
a report  on  recent  COU  activities.  She  encouraged  sena- 
tors to  visit  the  website  www.cou.on.ca  for  updates  on 
advocacy  efforts. 
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Fishful  Thinking 


Matt  Cornish  is  responsible  for  implementing  and  overseeing  the  maintenance  of  the  Hagen  Aqualab. 
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BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Matt  Cornish  doesn’t 
actually  swim  with  the 
sharks,  but  he  does  get  to  greet  one 
every  day  when  he  comes  to  work. 
That’s  not  a figurative  shark,  either, 
it’s  a real  one,  swimming  in  a large 
tank  in  the  Hagen  Aqualab. 

Cornish  says  the  Aqualab,  lo- 
cated in  the  blue  building  on  Chris- 
tie Lane,  is  one  of  U of  G’s 
unintentionally  best-kept  secrets. 
“Often  when  students  come  here  for 
the  first  time,  they  tell  us:  “We  had 
no  idea  all  this  was  here.’” 

His  job  as  Aqualab  technician 
means  he  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  facility,  and  he’s  still  im- 
pressed by  it. 

To  understand  Cornish’s  job, 
you  first  need  to  understand  the  fa- 
cility. The  building  contains  more 
than  a dozen  research  rooms  and  an- 
other 12  environmental  chambers, 
each  with  water  piped  in  and  tanks  of 
varying  sizes  that  can  be  moved  and 
rearranged  as  needed. 

“Some  50  research  studies  can  be 
going  on  at  any  one  time,”  he  says. 
“We  can  supply  three  different  tem- 
peratures of  water,  either  marine  or 
fresh  water,  to  most  research  rooms. 
In  the  environmental  chambers,  we 
can  control  the  air  temperature.  In 
addition,  the  whole  facility  is  under 
real-time  computer  monitoring.” 
Peek  into  one  room,  for  example, 
and  you’ll  see  a collection  of  cold 
saltwater  tanks  containing  starfish, 
crabs  and  fish  brought  back  from  a 
field  station  in  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

“The  water  chemistry  of  salt  wa- 
ter is  far  more  complicated  than  that 
of  fresh  water,”  says  Cornish,  “and 
because  we  don’t  have  a source  of 
natural  salt  water  nearby,  we  mix 
our  own.” 


Down  the  hall,  you’ll  find  a 
chamber  that  feels  like  you’re  walk- 
ing onto  a Florida  beach  — warm 
and  humid.  That’s  where  the  shark 
lives,  and  other  tanks  hold  an  assort- 
ment of  brighdy  coloured  tropical 
fish  and  gently  waving  soft  corals. 

From  the  glamorous  to  the,  well, 
not-so-glamorous:  Cornish  next 
shows  off  a tank  of  hagfish,  which  are 
large  and  generally  unattractive 
worm-shaped  black  fish. 

“The  interesting  thing  about 
these  fish  is  that  they  can  produce 
copious  amounts  of  slime  to  deter 
predators,”  he  says.  “And  that  slime 
turns  out  to  have  some  very  cool 
properties.  It  contains  intermediate 
fibres  that  have  a component  with  a 


higher  tensile  strength  than  spider’s 
silk." 

Intermediate  fibres  or  not,  you’re 
not  likely  to  find  these  fish  in  any 
home  aquarium. 

Cornish  is  responsible  for  imple- 
menting and  overseeing  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Aqualab  as  well  as 
serving  as  instructor  for  a fourth- 
year  marine  and  freshwater  biology 
project  course.  His  work  in  the 
course  involves  helping  students  set 
up  their  research  projects  and  teach- 
ing them  any  techniques  they  need 
to  know,  such  as  how  to  mark  fish 
and  administer  anesthetics. 

In  addition,  he  handles  much  of 
the  paperwork  required  for  con- 
ducting research  — an  aspect  of  the 


job  that  he  says  keeps  growing. 

Between  Comish  and  the  facility 
manager,  someone  is  on  call  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  to 
keep  everything  running. 

“Murphy’s  law  is  very  unforgiv- 
ing,” says  Comish.  “We  provide 
technical  help  for  the  researchers, 
but  more  important,  we  need  to 
keep  things  working  properly  for  the 
animals.” 

Cornish  earned  a B.Sc.  in  biologi- 
cal science  from  Guelph  and  an 
M.Sc.  from  Brock  University.  His 
master’s  thesis  focused  on  butterfly 
mating  behaviours.  (He  says  one  bo- 
nus of  working  at  the  Aqualab  is  that 
he  gets  a lot  less  ribbing  about  being 
a “fish  guy”  now  than  he  did  about 


being  a “butterfly  guy.") 

With  his  master’s  degree  in  hand, 
he  worked  at  Algonquin  Park  as  the 
facility  manager  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
search Station  for  nearly  a decade. 
While  there,  he  met  and  married  his 
wife,  Lisa,  and  had  two  daughters, 
lust  over  three  years  ago,  he  heard 
about  the  opening  at  the  Hagen 
Aqualab  and  decided  to  return  to 
Guelph. 

His  work  has  shifted  from  wings 
and  antennae  to  hooves  and  fur  and 
now  to  fins  and  gills,  but  Comish 
says  he  finds  the  connections  easy  to 
make. 

“Science  is  very  much  about 
ideas,  and  biologists  just  use  differ- 
ent model  organisms  to  explore 
those  ideas.  My  master’s  taught  me 
how  to  conduct  and  analyze  experi- 
ments, and  although  the  animals  I 
work  with  today  are  different,  the 
problems  and  issues  are  the  same.” 

His  interest  in  conservation  and 
the  environment  grew  while  he  was 
at  Algonquin  Park,  and  he’s  pleased 
that  the  University  also  considers 
these  to  be  important  issues. 

“For  example,  we  make  aggres- 
sive efforts  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  water  we  use.  Obviously,  we  need 
huge  amounts  of  water,  but  we’re 
able  to  recirculate  and  reuse  70  to  90 
per  cent  of  it.” 

Comish  is  also  happy  about  the 
variety  of  work  his  job  entails  and 
about  being  able  to  both  work  with 
his  hands  and  use  his  mind  creatively 
to  solve  problems.  T eacturv^,  arvi 
working  with  students  are  a big  plus 
as  well. 

“I  enjoy  working  with  smart  peo- 
ple, and  the  University  is  a great 
working  environment,”  he  says. 
“I’ve  learned  so  much,  and  I keep  on 
learning.” 


For  the  Bees  and  Birds 

UofG  community  members  help  lead  charge  for  pollinator  park  on  former  city  landfill  site 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

What  DO  you  do  with  an  old  landfill 
site?  You  might  turn  it  into  a haven  for 
bees,  butterflies  and  other  pollinators  that  are 
responsible  for  helping  to  feed  much  of  the 
Earth,  including  us.  If  advocates  on  and  off 
campus  have  their  way,  the  City  of  Guelph’s 
decommissioned  Eastview  landfill  will  become 
home  to  what  may  be  the  first  pollinator  park 
in  the  world,  says  Prof.  Karen  Landman, 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment (SEDRD). 

Plans  to  bring  the  5 1 -hectare  dumpsite  alive 
with  blooms  and  bees  are  being  pursued  by  U 
of  G faculty  and  students,  city  officials  and  en- 
vironmental groups,  for  several  reasons. 

The  key  one  is  the  need  to  provide  a home 
and  food  source  for  pollinators,  mostly  such 
insects  as  bees,  butterflies  and  flies  but  also 
hummingbirds.  Pollinator  numbers  have 
fallen  across  North  America,  a concern  for  bi- 
ologists, farmers  and  consumers  alike.  Guelph 
needs  such  a park,  says  Landman,  “because  we 
all  eat.  One-third  of  our  food  comes  via 
pollinators.  A lot  of  crop  production  depends 
on  it.” 

Practically  speaking,  there  are  few  other  al- 


ternatives for  the  former  dumpsite.  Its  capped 
surface  won’t  support  trees  and  is  unsuitable 
for  sports  fields.  City  council  has  approved  use 
of  the  landfill  portion  itself  as  a passive  park. 
(Another  30  hectares  adjacent  to  the  dump 
that  weren’t  used  for  landfill  have  been  ap- 
proved for  use  as  sports  fields.)  The  dump 
opened  in  1961  and  closed  in  2003. 

Landman  and  others  hope  the  site  will  re- 
main as  a meadow,  with  native  plants  chosen 
to  provide  food  and  habitat  for  pollinators. 
That’s  what  has  naturally  begun  to  occur  on 
the  site,  now  covered  with  grasses  and  flower- 
ing plants.  The  site  also  contains  about  60  well- 
heads, where  methane  generated  in  the  landfill 
is  collected  and  used  to  make  electricity. 

The  idea  for  a pollinator  park  arose  last 
spring  when  Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  spoke  to  municipal  staff  about  declin- 
ing pollinator  numbers. 

“I  thought  it  was  an  appropriate  use,”  says 
Jyoti  Pathak,  parks  planner  for  the  City  of 
Guelph’s  community  design  and  development 
services.  “The  plants  we  will  use  would  need  to 
be  pollinator-friendly." 

Since  then,  U of  G landscape  architecture 
students  have  drafted  park  designs  and  shared 
their  ideas  with  professional  practitioners,  city 


officials  and  environmental  groups.  No  com- 
mitments have  yet  been  made  for  the  former 
landfill,  says  Pathak,  who  notes  that  any  con- 
crete plans  for  a park  would  need  detailed  pro- 
posals, funding  and  council  approval. 

Referring  to  her  students’  work.  Landman 
says:  “We’re  training  landscape  architects  to  be 
aware  of  issues.”  Other  benefits  for  students 
and  researchers  would  include  lessons  about 
incorporating  such  a concept  into  an  urban 
setting  (including  homes  recently  built 
nearby),  opportunities  to  study  pollinator  bi- 
ology and  migration,  and  ideas  about 
ecological  rehabilitation. 

Landman  belongs  to  a research  group  led  by 
Kevan  that  received  funding  this  fall  from  the 
University’s  Environmental  Science  Research 
Initiative  to  develop  the  idea  further.  That 
group  includes  experts  in  landscape  architec- 
ture, plant  agriculture,  integrative  biology,  en- 
vironmental biology  and  geography. 

The  proposed  pollinator  park  is  one  of  the 
projects  involving  the  Canadian  Pollination 
Initiative,  a fledgling  network  of  researchers 
across  the  country  interested  in  pollination  bi- 
ology. Kevan  is  co-leader  of  that  initiative  and 
is  working  with  Victoria  MacPhail,  a recent 
M.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph,  on  a larger  funding 


application  to  study  the  field  and  raise  public 
awareness  of  such  issues  as  the  recent 
pollinator  decline. 

MacPhail  says  scientists  need  to  obtain 
better  baseline  data  about  pollinator  species 
and  their  role  in  seed  and  fruit  production,  in- 
cluding effects  of  such  threats  as  habitat  loss 
and  fragmentation,  pesticides,  parasites  and 
disease.  Using  funding  from  the  David  Suzuki 
Foundation,  she  is  completing  a guidebook  to 
be  published  next  year  about  native 
pollinator-friendly  plants. 

“If  you  want  to  plant  in  your  backyard,  this 
would  be  a resource,"  she  says. 

Bees,  for  example,  like  wild  strawberry  and 
chokecherry.  Butterflies  and  other  pollinators 
are  attracted  to  various  native  milkweeds. 

“Many  of  these  plants  attract  a diversity  of 
pollinators  — not  just  one  specific  type  — and 
pollinators  need  a continuous  succession  of 
flowering  plants  throughout  the  growing 
season.” 

Landman  says  she’d  benefit  from  knowing 
more  about  pollinator  gardens  here  in  Guelph. 
Those  lessons  would  probably  also  extend  back 
to  the  classroom,  where  the  former  longtime 
design  consultant  now  teaches  planting  design. 
“These  are  plants  we  all  need  to  leam  about.” 
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‘Go  Overseas,  Do  Something  Different’ 

Historian  heeds  the  advice  of  an  academic  adviser  and  builds  a career  rooted  in  her  wide-ranging  international  experiences 


Banning  Access  to  Genetic  Information  Would 
Result  in  Insurance  Rate  Hikes,  Study  Finds 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHAT  happens  when  you 
take  a not-very-happy  math 
and  economics  major  from 
Minnesota’s  St.  Olaf  College  and 
send  her  on  an  overseas  semester  to 
the  Middle  East? 

It  changes  her  life. 

In  Prof.  Ren6e  Worringer’s  case, 
that  semester  abroad  started  her  on 
the  road  to  becoming  a history  pro- 
fessor here  at  U of  G and  sparked  a 
love  of  travel  that  has  never  faded. 

During  her  Middle  East  semester, 
Worringer  was  based  in  Jerusalem 
but  also  travelled  to  Cairo,  Istanbul 
and  other  places.  Inspired  by  that  ex- 
perience, she  went  to  Japan  after 
graduation  and  worked  there  for 
three  years,  taking  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  visit  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

“My  life  in  Minnesota  had  really 
been  quite  sheltered,  and  I grew  up  a 
lot  over  those  years  because  I got  to 
see  so  much  of  the  world,”  she  says. 

On  her  return  to  the  United 
States,  Worringer  headed  for  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  spent  the 
next  1 1 years  doing  her  PhD. 

“Because  I was  working  on  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I 
needed  to  learn  Arabic  and  Turkish 
as  well  as  Ottoman  Turkish,  which  is 
now  a dead  language,”  she  explains. 

She  managed  to  combine  her  in- 
terest in  Japan  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries  by  doing  her  dissertation 
on  how  Japan’s  image  became  a 
model  for  reform  and  moderniza- 
tion in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Her  research  took  her  to  Turkey, 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Lebanon,  but  she 
wasn’t  able  to  go  everywhere  she’d 
hoped  to.  “Travel  in  the  Middle  East 
is  difficult  these  days,”  she  says. 

In  case  you  haven’t  heard  much 


Prof.  Renee  Worringer  at  home  with  her  three  Belgian  shepherds. 
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about  the  Ottoman  Empire  (or 
thought  it  might  be  a chain  of  furni- 
ture stores  specializing  in  padded 
footstools),  Worringer  is  happy  to 
explain.  For  nearly  600  years  — right 
up  through  the  First  World  War  — 
the  Ottoman  Empire  expanded  and 
contracted  but  at  one  time  covered 
much  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  plus  parts  of  North  Af- 
rica. Although  the  rulers  were  Mus- 
lim, they  allowed  the  non-Muslim 
people  in  their  lands  to  follow  and 


practise  their  own  religions. 

“The  Ottomans  were  involved 
with  just  about  everyone,”  she  says. 
“Sometimes  they  were  friends, 
sometimes  they  were  at  war.  They 
brought  together  influences  from 
the  Persian,  Turco-Mongolian, 
Byzantine  and  Arab  cultures.” 

After  completing  her  disserta- 
tion, Worringer  was  hired  by  the 
University  of  Queensland  in  Austra- 
lia, which  was  looking  to  develop  an 
Islamic  studies  program.  She  loved 


Australia  (although  she  acknowl- 
edges that  she  “couldn’t  get  used  to 
having  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  in 
the  middle  of  summer”),  but  after 
working  for  four  years  to  develop  the 
program,  she  decided  to  look  for  an- 
other position.  She  was  pleased  to 
discover  that  U of  G was  seeking 
someone  with  expertise  in  Islamic 
history. 

“There’s  so  much  interest  in  Is- 
lamic studies  now,  and  the  whole 
area  has  been  under-represented,” 
says  Worringer.  “It’s  not  just  the  in- 
ternational situation  that  has 
boosted  interest,  but  it’s  also  the  fact 
that  most  western  countries  today 
have  pretty  substantial  Muslim  pop- 
ulations, and  we  need  to  understand 
their  heritage.” 

Sometimes  that  under-represen- 
tation makes  it  difficult  for  univer- 
sity students,  she  says. 

“For  some,  it  may  be  the  hardest 
history  course  they’ve  ever  taken  be- 
cause the  names,  dates  and  places  are 
all  unfamiliar.  Islamic  law  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  western  law  we 
know.  Even  the  basic  geography  is 
often  not  clear  — I use  a lot  of  maps 
in  my  lectures.” 

Worringer  is  currently  writing  a 
book  based  on  her  PhD  research,  but 
she’s  also  developing  another  project 
that  capitalizes  on  her  wide-ranging 
international  experiences:  exploring 
the  image  of  the  wolf  in  various 
world  cultures. 

“The  wolf  is  sometimes  seen  as  a 
positive  image,  representing  power, 
and  other  times  seen  as  a negative,” 
she  says. 

Her  research  suggests  that  no- 
madic groups  tended  to  have  a posi- 
tive image  of  the  wolf,  whereas  those 
groups  that  had  settled  into  agricul- 
tural communities  and  developed 
monotheistic  religions  had  more 


negative  wolf  imagery. 

“It  isn’t  just  that  the  wolf  is  the 
predator  preying  on  their  flocks,”  she 
says.  “The  wolf  becomes  an  avatar  or 
servant  of  the  devil,  preying  on  peo- 
ple’s souls.” 

Worringer  is  also  intrigued  by 
those  societies  where  the  wolf  has  re- 
tained its  positive  image,  even 
though  the  people  are  no  longer  no- 
madic. This  includes  Japan  and  First 
Nations  communities  in  North 
America. 

Why  the  interest  in  wolves?  That’s 
an  easy  question  to  answer  — 
Worringer  and  her  husband  have 
three  Belgian  shepherds,  large  dogs 
that  look  a bit  like  wolves.  Two  of  the 
dogs  accompanied  her  to  Australia 
and  have  now  travelled  to  Canada; 
the  third  was  Australian-bred. 

Despite  their  size  and  appearance, 
these  dogs  not  only  don’t  prey  on 
sheep  but  they’ve  also  won  many 
competitions  herding  sheep  and 
ducks.  (Yes,  ducks.)  Right  now, 
Worringer  is  using  a neighbour’s 
farm  for  training  sessions,  but  she 
hopes  to  get  some  sheep  of  her  own 
next  spring  so  she  can  expand  her 
training  program  on  the  couple’s 
property  near  Fergus. 

“These  dogs  herd  differently  than 
other  dogs  such  as  border  collies,” 
she  notes.  “They  were  bred  to  walk 
with  the  shepherd,  patrolling  the 
flock  and  protecting  it  from  preda- 
tors, and  they  herd  by  sheer  physical 
presence.” 

Reflecting  on  her  varied  interests 
and  the  way  they’ve  come  together  in 
her  life,  Worringer  can  only  thank 
the  academic  adviser  who  told  her, 
when  she  was  a bored  and  frustrated 
undergraduate  student,  to  “go  over- 
seas, do  something  different.” 

“That’s  the  best  advice  I’ve  ever 
had.” 


Economist  recommends  five-year  moratorium  on  use  of  genetic  test  results  by  insurance  companies 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

AS  GENETIC  TESTING  becomes 
more  common,  concerns 
about  insurance  companies  having 
access  to  people’s  test  results  have 
many  Canadians  wanting  to  keep 
genetic  information  private. 

But  a new  study  by  Prof.  Michael 
Hoy,  Economics,  has  revealed  that 
denying  insurance  companies  access 
to  genetic  testing  results  could  lead 
to  a significant  hike  in  insurance 
rates,  especially  for  those  who  have  a 
close  family  history  of  a genetic 
disease. 

Working  with  Julia  Witt  of  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Economic  and 
Social  Research  at  the  University  of 
Melbourne,  Hoy  has  developed  a 
model  to  simulate  how  insurance 
markets  would  be  affected  if  insur- 
ance companies  didn’t  have  access  to 
a client’s  genetic  information. 


Published  recently  in  The  Journal 
of  Risk  and  Insurance,  the  research 
simulates  the  market  for  10-year- 
term  life  insurance  plans  of  women 
aged  35  to  39,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  have  all  had  testing  for 
the  BRCA  1/2  genes  linked  to  breast 
cancer. 

Currently,  Canada  has  no  laws 
specifically  restricting  the  use  of  ge- 
netic testing  results.  But  the  2003 
Public  Opinion  Research  Into  Ge- 
netic Privacy  Issues  found  that  a ma- 
jority of  Canadians  reject  the  right  of 
insurance  companies  to  ask  for  ge- 
netic information,  even  if  the  appli- 
cants have  knowledge  of  a genetic 
condition. 

Insurance  companies  argue  that 
they  should  know  the  test  results  for 
genetic  indicators  of  certain  diseases 
and  disorders  so  they  can  adjust  pre- 
miums and  benefits  for  high-risk  cli- 
ents accordingly. 


“They’ve  always  used  factors  such 
as  age,  gender,  family  history  and 
medical  history  in  considering  pre- 
miums and  benefits,  so  they  say  the 
information  revealed  by  genetic  tests 
shouldn’t  be  treated  any  differently,” 
says  Hoy. 

If  a ban  were  instituted,  some 
consumers  would  have  more  infor- 
mation about  their  genetics  than 
their  insurance  companies  would. 
The  result  could  be  high-risk  clients 
buying  more  life  insurance  and  in- 
surance companies  increasing  rates 
based  on  factors  such  as  family 
history,  he  says. 

As  a result,  anyone  with  a family 
history  of  breast  cancer,  for  example, 
would  pay  a higher  rate  — as  much 
as  300  per  cent  — regardless  of 
whether  that  person  carries  BRCA 
1/2  genes,  because  insurance  compa- 
nies would  treat  the  entire  group  the 
same.  The  general  population  would 


see  an  increase  of  about  1.5  per  cent, 
the  model  predicts. 

Inflated  insurance  prices  could 
also  force  some  low-risk  individuals 
to  drop  out  of  the  insurance  market 
altogether,  Hoy  adds. 

“With  fewer  low-risk  clients 
overall,  insurance  companies  would 
have  to  raise  prices  even  more  to  sat- 
isfy claims  and  stakeholders.” 

Although  his  research  is  specific 
to  BRCA  1/2  genes,  he  is  currently 
applying  the  same  economic  model 
to  genetic  testing  for  Huntington’s 
disease. 

Hoy  says  he  hopes  his  research 
will  urge  Canadians  to  start  discuss- 
ing this  topic  and  potential  ways  of 
regulating  genetic  information 
rather  than  simply  resorting  to  an 
outright  ban. 

The  debate  on  whether  such  in- 
formation should  be  private  is  hap- 
pening across  the  globe.  In  Europe, 


some  countries  have  issued  an  out- 
right ban,  and  the  United  States  is 
currently  creating  regulations  to  re- 
strict insurance  companies  from  ac- 
cessing genetic  test  results  to  set 
premiums  for  health  insurance,  he 
says. 

Based  on  his  research,  Hoy  be- 
lieves that,  in  the  long  run,  a ban  may 
not  be  the  best  solution  and  that  pol- 
icy-makers may  need  to  strike  a bal- 
ance between  access  to  genetic 
information  and  overall  insurance 
rates. 

He  recommends  a five-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  use  of  genetic  results 
by  insurance  companies,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a review  of  the  situation. 

“That  way,  if  high-risk  individu- 
als are  disproportionately  buying  up 
insurance,  then  the  terms  can  be  re- 
considered and  alternative  ways  of 
helping  those  who  are  being  unfairly 
penalized  can  be  developed.” 
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The  Places  She’s  Seen 


Geography  researcher  kayaks,  canoes,  hikes  through  ‘the  big  wilderness’ 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


She’d  broken  all  the  rules. 

Not  only  was  Johanna  Wandel 
trekking  alone  in  the  Arctic  but 
she  also  hadn’t  told  anyone 
where  she  was  going.  And  despite  an  Inuit 
hunter’s  advice  that  she  carry  a gun,  the 
only  weapon  she’d  slipped  into  her 
backpack  was  a two-by-four.  Now  that 
chunk  of  wood  seemed  like  poor 
protection  against  the  hungry  carnivore 
lurking  behind  the  ice  mound  before  her. 

Or  the  next  one.  Or  the  one  after  that. 

Up  in  the  northernmost  wilds  of 
Baffin  Island  three  years  ago,  the  U of  G 
researcher  had  taken  some  free  time  that 
spring  day  from  studying  Inuit  commu- 
nities’ vulnerability  and  adaptability  to 
climate  change.  The  inveterate  hiker, 
kayaker,  canoeist  and  all-round  explorer 
had  decided  to  trek  along  the  sea  ice  be- 
neath the  cliffs  overlooking  an  inlet.  The 
outing  had  started  well  enough,  but  then 
“bear-anoia”  struck. 

“I  got  spooked,”  says  Wandel,  a research  associate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Geography.  “I  was  convinced  there  was  a polar  bear 
behind  every  block  of  ice.” 

Panic  drove  her  onto  the  shore.  But  now  she  faced  a scree 
slope  of  loose  rock  on  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs,  about  100 
metres  up.  It  was  only  when  she  began  climbing  that  she  real- 
ized just  how  precarious  the  footing  was.  Move  slower  than  the 
sliding  debris  and  she  risked  triggering  a mini-landslide  that 
would  sweep  her  back  down  the  cliff.  Move  too  quickly  and 
she’d  probably  panic  or  run  out  of  steam,  with  the  same  result. 

Wandel  ended  up  making  short  dashes  uphill,  searching  for 
outcrops  where  she  could  cling  while  she  caught  her  breath.  She 
remembers  forcing  herself  to  sit  for  45  seconds  at  a time,  focus- 
ing on  breathing  to  ward  off  panic.  “I  was  terrified.” 

She  reached  the  top  of  the  scree  slope  only  to  realize  she’d 
made  another  mistake.  What  she  hadn’t  been  able  to  see  from 
the  shore  was  that  the  loose  rock  ended  well  below  the  cliff  top. 
Now  she  found  herself  ‘'rim-rocked,”  facing  a sheer  60-metre 
stretch  of  bare  rock  with  no  safe  way  up  or  down. 

Three  years  later,  she  says  that  experience  in  Arctic  Bay 
ranks  among  the  “dumbest”  things  she’s  done  in  some  15  years 
of  adventure  travelling. 

A quick  glance  around  her  Hutt  Building  office  reveals  little 
of  Wandel’s  busy  after-hours  pursuit  — although  that 
one-pager  of  marine  weather  codes  taped  onto  a hard  drive  on 
her  desk  provides  a clue.  By  day,  she  helps  run  the  busy  research 
program  of  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Global 
Environmental  Change.  But  log  onto  her  personal  website 
(http://johanna.wandel.ca)  and  you  encounter  a cache  of  words 
and  pictures  detailing  a long  list  of  excursions  under  the  head- 
ing “Adventures  of  a Geo-Geek.” 

Last  February  she  went  cross-country  skiing  at  Lake  Louise 
in  Alberta.  In  April  she  drove  around  northern  Chile  with  office 
administrator  and  sometime  travel  companion  Gwen  Young. 
July  brought  kayaking  trips  in  Massassauga  Park  and  on  Geor- 
gian Bay.  This  fall,  she  and  Young  went  to  Brazil.  In  December, 
Wandel  will  head  to  Indonesia  for  a conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change,  followed 
by  a visit  to  a friend  in  China. 

The  latter  country  is  already  on  her  “done”  list:  she  trekked 
along  the  Great  Wall  a year  ago,  just  a few  months  after  hiking 
through  Panama.  Last  year  also  saw  her  cross-country  skiing  in 
Norway  and  floating  her  canoe  and  kayak  on  various  Ontario 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Scroll  back  through  nearly  10  years  and  you  get  a picture  of  a 
hardy,  seasoned  adventurer:  snowshoeing  in  the  Bruce  Penin- 
sula, winter  camping  in  Killamey,  caving  in  West  Virginia,  dog 
sledding  in  Algoma,  hiking  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
Finland,  and  generally  paddling  that  18-foot  fibreglass  sea 
kayak  all  over  Ontario’s  waterways. 

Sounds  exotic  — and  not  a little  strenuous.  But  Wandel  is 
quick  to  correct  any  misconceptions.  “They’re  not  exotic  trips 
— they’re  fun.” 

Acknowledging  the  handful  of  international  destinations 
spicing  up  the  list,  she  points  out  that  most  of  her  outings  occur 


in  my  life,  I could  paddle  at  100-per-cent 
exertion  and  not  get  my  bow  back  into 
the  wind  no  matter  how  hard  I pushed 
and  how  deep  I dug.  In  addition,  I 
couldn’t  see  much  because  of  the  rain, 
and  where  my  skin  was  exposed  — my 
face  and  hands  — it  stung  far  more  than 
it’s  ever  stung  from  rain.  It  took  all  the 
strength  I had  just  to  hang  onto  my  pad- 
dle — the  wind  was  ripping  at  it  so  much 
— and  keep  paddling  with  a super  high 
cadence  but  low-angle  stroke  so  that  I 
wouldn’t  go  over.” 

They  made  it  — barely.  “You  take 
risks  that  you  often  shouldn’t,”  she  says. 
“It  was  a poor  call  and  we  got  really 
lucky.” 

Shades  of  that  earlier  experience  with 
the  phantom  bear  on  Arctic  Bay.  That 
day,  having  confronted  a wall  of  rock  bar- 
ring her  route  to  the  cliff  top,  Wandel  was 
forced  to  traverse  about  200  metres  along 
the  cliff  face  until  she  found  a gully  that 
allowed  her  to  pick  her  way  up.  “When  I got  to  the  end,  I sat  for 
20  minutes  and  threw  up, ’’she  says. 

On  the  bright  side,  she  adds,  she  had  her  camera  with  her.  “I 
got  some  great  pictures.” 

Her  popular  blog  with  its  spirited  writing  and  often  stun- 
ning photography  attracts  attention,  sometimes  not  entirely 
welcome.  “It  makes  me  sound  a lot  cooler  than  I am,"  she  says. 
“People  feel  they  know  you.  Strangers  invite  you  on  a 
three-month  trip.” 

Wherefore  the  wanderlust?  She  shrugs.  Maybe  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  growing-up  years  spent  in  northern  On- 
tario. Not  that  she  travelled  as  a youngster.  Far  from  it,  says 
Wandel,  whose  childhood  involved  one  big  trip  and  then  noth- 
ing until  her  late  teens. 

She  was  just  nine  years  old  when  her  family  left  southern 
Germany  for  a new  life.  Recalling  her  father’s  yearning  for  this 
country,  she  says:  “Canada  was  a dream,  the  big  wilderness.” 

Her  parents  bought  and  ran  a fishing  camp  on  Rock  Lake, 
about  an  hour’s  drive  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  also  bought  a 
1 00-hectare  farm  complete  with  sawmill  and  bush  lot  — perfect 
for  her  father  and  his  lifelong  furniture-making  pastime.  They 
spent  winters  on  the  farm  and  summers  at  the  camp.  Romantic? 
Only  in  the  most  ironic  sense,  says  Wandel. 

“I  hated  all  the  work,"  she  says,  recalling  summer  days 
packed  with  chores  from  rebuilding  all  seven  cottages  at  the 
camp  one  by  one  to  cleaning  the  cottages  to  handling  bookings 
on  the  phone  even  at  age  12.  “I  resented  not  being  able  to  play 
all  the  time.  And  I really  resented  that  our  parents  wouldn’t  let 
us  have  a canoe." 

Looking  back,  she  can  afford  to  be  more  charitable.  She  says 
the  experience  taught  her  about  self-sufficiency,  something  that 
has  guided  her  steps  ever  since.  Maybe  that’s  what  partly  drew 
her  to  study  Waterloo’s  Old  Order  Mennonites  for  a master’s 
degree  in  geography  here  at  Guelph.  (She  had  started  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  mathematics  and  history  at  Trent  University 
but  switched  to  geography  after  experiencing  canoeing  and 
camping  trips:  “That’s  when  I realized  I could  do  something 
with  this  geography  thing.”) 

Drawn  to  cultural  geography,  Wandel  studied  the  effects  of 
the  farming  Mennonites  on  the  landscape.  For  her  PhD  com- 
pleted in  2006,  she  looked  at  organic  agriculture. 

She’s  busy  now  in  her  work  with  Smit,  which  often  takes  her 
to  the  more  exotic-sounding  destinations  on  her  travel  log.  She 
often  tacks  on  a few  extra  days  following  a conference  or  re- 
search trip  to  explore,  either  on  her  own  or  recently  with 
Young.  The  upcoming  trip  to  Indonesia  involves  their  work 
with  the  International  Polar  Year  (IPY)  — Smit  leads  a Cana- 
dian research  program  on  Arctic  communities  under  the  IPY 
— and  with  the  UN  climate  change  group. 

Conscious  of  the  paradox  in  flying  abroad  for  work  — and 
contributing  to  greenhouse  gas  emissions  in  the  process  — she 
stresses  that  most  of  her  adventures  happen  closer  to  home  and 
involve  few  more  emissions  than  what’s  generated  by  a portable 
stove.  Talk  about  paradoxes,  she  says.  “I  would  be  a more  con- 
scious global  citizen  if  I were  a couch  potato.” 


Johanna  Wandel’s  travels  have  taken  her,  from  top,  to  the 
Great  Wall  in  China,  the  High  Arctic  and  Panama. 


closer  to  home  and  involve  nothing  more  complicated  than  her 
kayak,  her  Eureka  tent  and  a sleeping  bag. 

“You  don’t  have  to  fly  to  California  to  have  a cool  weekend 
outside,”  she  says. 

Take  one  of  her  recent  highlights:  a 10-day  kayaking  trip  last 
year  from  Silver  Islet  to  Rossport  near  Thunder  Bay.  Noting 
that  the  area  showed  up  in  Jane  Urquhart’s  1997  novel,  The 
Underpainter,  she  says:  “It’s  one  of  the  best  places  I’ve  been  any- 
where.” Thick  fog  one  day  only  made  the  trip  more  memorable. 
She  relished  the  chance  to  test  her  skills  with  compass  and 
global  positioning  system  to  safely  lead  her  three  companions. 

“I  was  so  confident  in  my  navigation  that  we  cut  across  the 
bay  in  the  fog,”  says  Wandel,  who  has  also  done  ocean  kayaking 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  in  Gwaii  Haanas  National  Park 
in  British  Columbia. 

Not  that  she’s  immune  to  the  occasional  wrong-headed  de- 
cision. One  day  late  last  August,  she  headed  out  with  a friend  to 
tackle  a stretch  of  Georgian  Bay.  They’ d heard  radio  warnings 
about  water  spouts  and  a storm  but  decided  to  chance  the  cross- 
ing to  meet  up  with  friends.  About  six  kilometres  out,  they  met 
a cold  front  with  25-  to  30-knot  sustained  winds  and  slanting 
rain.  Her  blog  entry  for  that  day  describes  the  conditions: 

“This  horrendous  stinging  rain  and  high  wind  picked  my 
boat  up  and  spun  it  so  the  wind  was  broadside.  For  the  first  time 
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Engineers  Want 
to  Put  Smiles 
on  Faces  of  Kids 
in  Caribbean 

Students  design  two  dental  clinics  on  wheels 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Bright  smiles  in  the 

Dominican  Republic  may 
reflect  the  efforts  of  a Guelph 
engineering  class  whose  assignment 
this  year  is  to  design  two  much- 
needed  mobile  dental  clinics  for  the 
poor  Caribbean  island  country. 
Students  in  a senior  design  course 
taught  by  Prof.  John  Runciman 
hope  their  class  project  will  yield  not 
just  an  “A”  but  also  improved  dental 
care  for  kids  and  families  in  the 
developing  nation. 

The  unique  project  is  a bonus  for 
Runciman,  too.  “One  of  the  reasons 
1 got  into  this  form  of  engineering 
was  to  help  people,”  he  says.  Last 
spring,  he  had  another  student 
group  design  a bicycle  brake  for  a 
girl  with  a disabled  hand. 

This  time,  all  25  students  in  his 
fourth-year  biomechanical  design 
class  are  helping  to  revamp  and  out- 
fit two  donated  cube  vans  for  use  in 
communities  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  lack  dental  health 
services. 

“ People  from  these  communities 
typically  travel  to  see  a dentist  only 
for  extremely  severe  infections  or 
disease,”  says  Alex  Vistorino,  a 2004 
biological  engineering  graduate 
from  Thunder  Bay  who  is  now 
executive  director  of  the  Smiles 
Foundation  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
capital. 

Lacking  proper  dental  hygiene  — 
and  without  public  dental  health 
care  or  education  — more  than  nine 
out  of  10  people  in  this  nine-mil- 
lion-strong nation  have  cavities  re- 
quiring fillings,  says  Vistorino.  The 
problem  is  especially  acute  among 
children  aged  sue  to  14.  About  95  per 
cent  of  the  population  suffers  from 
periodontal  disease. 

The  Smiles  Foundation  already 
operates  eight  permanent  clinics  and 
plans  to  add  two  more  next  year.  It 
also  runs  three  mobile  clinics  and 
hopes  to  add  these  two  new  clin- 
ics-on-wheels  by  next  spring,  he 
says. 

“The  main  benefit  of  these  vans  is 
that  they’re  completely  mobile  and 
can  be  moved  to  remote  underser- 
viced communities  where  dental 
health  services  are  non-existent.  Our 
main  target  population  is  children, 
but  we  also  treat  adults,  and  typically 
whole  families  come  to  the  van  for 
treatment  all  at  the  same  time.” 

Two  used  vans  were  donated  this 
year  by  a Toronto-area  Rotary  Club. 
Already  shipped  south,  they  will  be 
outfitted  by  local  contractors  and  an 
on-site  dental  technician,  following 
design  specs  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Guelph  students. 

Here  at  U of  G,  groups  of  stu- 
dents are  tackling  components  of  the 
I complicated  project,  from  space  al- 


location and  specifications  for  air 
conditioning,  electricity,  lighting, 
water  and  compressed  air  to  requi- 
site dental  equipment  and  tools  — 
even  a waste-disposal  system. 
They’re  communicating  with  their 
Caribbean  partners  by  conference 
call  and  e-mail. 

The  Smiles  Foundation  aims  to 
raise  funds  to  complete  the  project. 
"The  students’  report  will  be  used  by 
the  charitable  organization  to  sub- 
mit a grant  application  to  finish 
these  trucks,”  says  Runciman. 

He  got  involved  after  Vistorino 
contacted  him  to  ask  for  a reference 
letter  and  mentioned  the  project. 

Runciman  thought  the  project 
sounded  perfect  for  his  design 
course  because  it’s  an  applied  real- 
life  problem.  “It’s  not  that  different 
from  what  grads  have  done,”  he  says, 
referring  to  hospital  design  prob- 
lems encountered  by  other  engi- 
neering graduates. 

Student  Leanne  Conrad  says  she 
likes  being  involved  in  something 
that’s  not  just  theoretical.  “I  really 
want  it  to  be  well  done.  It’s  going  to 
affect  many  people  who  use  the 
service.” 

Adds  team  member  Willy  De 
Witt:  “There’s  a little  more  pride  in- 
volved.” 


after  hours 
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GLEN  PYLE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
since  2003 

Every  week,  Prof.  Glen  Pyle  laces 
up  his  skates  to  play  recreational 
hockey  with  students  and  col- 
leagues from  OVC.  Their  team, 
the  Scalpel  Blades,  also  includes 
some  of  his  colleague’s  spouses. 

Pyle  has  played  hockey  for 
years.  He  played  during  his  uni- 
versity years  at  U of  G but  stopped 
when  he  moved  to  Memphis  to  do 
graduate  work.  During  a post- 
doctoral stint  in  Chicago,  he  was  a member  of  his  depart- 
ment’s recreational  team.  “I  was  quickly  recruited  on  the 
sole  basis  that  they  knew  I was  Canadian.” 

Pyle  is  also  involved  with  Amnesty  International,  a 
human  rights  organization  he  has  volunteered  with  for 
20  years. 

Each  month,  he  takes  a turn  managing  the  group’s 
booth  at  the  Guelph  Farmers’  Market.  “It’s  great  to  have 
people  stop  and  ask  questions  and  learn  about  some  of 
the  cases  we’re  trying  to  attract  attention  to,”  he  says. 

In  Memphis,  he  helped  organize  an  Amnesty  art 
show  and  a speakers’  series  at  the  Civil  Rights  Museum. 

“Here  it’s  a smaller  group,  and  they  believe  in  writing 
letters  and  signing  petitions  rather  than  staging  events. 
I’d  like  to  get  more  people  involved  in  Amnesty  because 
it’s  important  work  that  can  change  people’s  lives.” 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  group 
can  contact  Pyle  at  gpyle@uoguelph.ca. 

KRISTEN  BEAVER 

Fourth-year  student  in  criminal  justice  and  public  policy 
For  the  past  six  years,  Kristen 
Beaver  has  helped  organize  the 
Central  Ontario  Leadership  Semi- 
nars, which  are  geared  to  high 
school  students.  This  year  she’s 
had  to  put  her  involvement  on  the 
back  burner  as  she  gets  prepared 
for  an  eight-month  placement 
with  Katimavik,  a national  youth 
service  program,  starting  in  Janu- 
ary. 

“You’re  assigned  different  jobs  in  communities,”  says 
Beaver.  “It  could  be  anything  from  cleaning  up  a provin- 


Kristen  Beaver 


cial  park  to  working  at  a fire  station,  in  a retirement 
home  or  at  a swimming  pool.  I have  no  idea  what  I’ll  be 
doing,  but  I’m  really  excited.” 

She  says  she’s  looking  forward  to  meeting  new  people 
and  learning  more  about  Canada. 

“I’ve  never  travelled,  so  this  program  really  appealed 
to  me.  I’ve  always  thought  it  was  important  to  see  Can- 
ada before  going  anywhere  else.  I’m  going  coast-to- 
coast,  so  it’s  a great  opportunity.” 

Donating  her  time  is  nothing  new  for  Beaver,  who 
started  volunteering  at  the  River  Run  Centre  in  March 
before  landing  a paid  position  there  as  front-of-house 
staff  in  April.  She  says  the  centre  is  a great  fit  because  she 
has  fond  memories  of  participating  in  dance  competi- 
tions there  when  she  was  younger. 

“I  used  to  love  coming  to  Guelph  with  my  team  from 
Milton  to  dance  there,  and  I love  being  there  now.” 

ALTAF  VIRANI 

Assistant  director  of  IT  for  Hospitality  Services,  joined  the 
University  in  1984 
Each  morning,  Altaf  Virani  is  up  at 
the  crack  of  dawn  to  squeeze  in  a 
workout  at  the  Athletic  Club 
before  his  workday  starts.  “It’s  my 
first  kick  of  the  day.” 

He  also  returns  a couple  of 
times  each  week  to  play  squash. 

“I’m  part  of  a league,”  says  Virani, 
who’s  been  playing  for  the  past 
three  years. 

“We  play  singles  and  we  play 
‘cutthroat,’  which  is  where  three  players  are  on  the  court 
at  all  times.  Two  people  play  while  the  third  stays  by  the 
window.  Whoever  loses  the  point  comes  out,  and  the 
third  player  rotates  in.  It’s  an  intense  style  of  play  that 
keeps  me  in  good  shape.” 

When  he’s  not  dancing  around  the  court,  Virani  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  who  also  works  on  campus,  enjoy  go- 
ing out  to  sharpen  their  ballroom  dance  skills.  The  cou- 
ple took  a Latin  dance  class  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  of 
all  the  dances  they  learned,  they  particularly  enjoy  the 
quickstep  and  the  cha-cha,  he  says. 

He  also  enjoys  entertaining  at  home.  “For  us,  friends 
and  family  are  what  life  is  all  about.” 

And  a dinner  party  at  their  home  wouldn’t  be  com- 
plete without  music — namely  classical,  jazz  and  R&B  — 
to  unwind  after  a busy  day  or  week,  he  says. 


Altaf  Virani 


Central  Europe  Theme  of  Short  Stories 

College  of  Arts  prof  to  give  reading  from  new  book  Dec.  3 in  Waterloo 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHEN  he  first  began  gathering 
up  his  short  stories  for  his 
newest  book,  A Grave  in  the  Air, 
Prof.  Stephen  Henighan  of  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
didn’t  immediately  recognize  the 
Central  European  theme  that 
ultimately  became  the  focus  of  the 
collection. 

“It  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
longer  book,”  says  Henighan,  “but 
the  editor  pointed  out  that  several  of 
the  stories  had  that  theme,  and  by  re- 
moving the  ones  that  didn’t  fit,  we 
ended  up  with  a strong  and  more  fo- 
cused book.” 

Why  Central  Europe?  “It’s  a good 
place  to  look  at  the  relationships  be- 
tween individuals  and  history,  and 
how  historical  events  have  shaped 
people’s  lives,”  he  says.  “The  stories 
also  look  at  how  that  is  changing, 
how  the  fluidity  of  the  modem  world 
is  putting  to  the  test  that  relation- 
ship.” 

He  emphasizes,  though,  that 
“first  and  foremost,  they’re  just  sto- 
ries.” 

Don’t  let  the  word  “just”  fool 
you.  Henighan’s  stories  — this  col- 


lection is  his  third,  and  he’s  also  pub- 
lished three  novels  — are  widely 
acclaimed,  and  he  was  nominated 
for  the  2002  Governor  General’s 
Award  for  Non-Fiction  for  his  book 
When  Words  Deny  the  World:  The 
Reshaping  of  Canadian  Writing. 

His  publisher  describes  A Grave 
in  the  Air  this  way.  “Whether  moving 
readers  to  reflection  or  providing  en- 
gaging entertainment,  Henighan’s 
prose  is  sharp  and  clean.  Once  again, 
he  is  as  instructive  in  his  understand- 
ing of  peoples  and  cultures  as  he  is 
instinctive  in  taking  us  inside  the 
worlds  that  shape  them.” 

Henighan  notes  that  the  book 
“has  kind  of  a chronological  sweep. 
The  first  story  is  about  my  great- 
grandfather’s attempt  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War. 
He  had  this  idea  that  he’d  take  a soc- 
cer team  to  tour  Austria  and  Ger- 
many in  1939,  with  the  hope  that  the 
‘sporting  spirit’  would  prevail  and 
war  could  be  prevented.”  Henighan 
adds  that  his  family  has  a long  his- 
tory of  idealistic  projects  that  ended 
in  failure. 

That  story  is  balanced  by  the  final 
one  in  the  collection,  which  looks  at 
the  war  in  Bosnia  and  considers  how 


the  idea  of  belonging  to  a particular 
culture  has  changed  now  that  people 
tend  to  move  so  freely  and  so  often 
from  one  country  to  another. 

These  topics  appear  in 
Henighan’s  writing  because  he  is 
“more  attracted  to  the  edges  of 
things,  the  margins,  not  the  middle 
of  the  road.  I’m  interested  in  the 
shapes  of  European  culture  when  it’s 
pushed  to  the  edge.  That  stimulates 
me.” 

For  Henighan,  writing  is  simply 
essential.  “I  write  every  morning  be- 
fore I come  in  to  work.  Otherwise  I’d 
go  crazy.  I feel  like  I’m  going  flat  out 
the  whole  two  hours.  Then  when  I 
think  the  story  is  finished,  I’ll  put  it 
away  for  three  months,  and  when  I 
take  it  back  out,  I usually  realize  it’s 
not  finished  at  all.  Some  of  the  sto- 
ries in  this  collection  have  been  re- 
vised many  times  over  a period  of 
years.” 

As  he  works  to  promote  this 
newly  released  collection,  Henighan, 
who  had  harsh  words  for  Canadian 
literature  and  literary  institutions  in 
When  Words  Deny  the  World,  notes 
that  it’s  “much  harder  to  get  reviews 
of  Canadian  fiction  today  than  it  was 
even  three  or  four  years  ago.  There 


are  fewer  publishers  and  fewer  re- 
view outlets,  so  you  get  less  varied 
responses.” 

He’s  done  a number  of  readings 
from  the  book  at  events  in  Guelph, 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  other  locations 
and  has  more  scheduled,  including 
one  to  be  hosted  by  Words  Worth 
Books  Dec.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Knox 
Church  in  Waterloo. 

Currently,  Henighan  is  working 
on  a novel  set  in  Guatemala  that  was 
inspired  by  the  five  months  he  spent 
in  that  country  co-ordinating 
Guelph’s  semester  abroad  there. 

Inspiration,  he  points  out,  is  an 
odd  thing.  “You  can  go  to  some  fas- 
cinating place  for  six  months  and 
write  nothing  about  it,  or  you  can  go 
somewhere  that  seems  less  interest- 
ing for  10  days  and  end  up  writing 
three  stories  based  on  that.” 

Even  with  all  his  other  accom- 
plishments and  interests,  writing  fic- 
tion remains  central  to  Henighan’s 
life.  No  matter  how  immersed  he 
gets  in  teaching  Spanish-American 
literature  and  culture  or  doing  re- 
search or  translation,  he  always 
cones  back  to  his  fiction,  he  says. 

“It’s  always  the  core.  Everything 
else  spins  off  from  that.” 
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Memories  Are  Made  of  This 

Psychology  prof  returns  to  Canada  from  England  to  conduct  memory  research 


Prof.  Boyer  Winters  is  trying  to  understand  memory  at  the  anatomical, 
cellular  and  molecular  levels.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


LA  Students  Aim 
to  Make  Town 
More  ‘Walkable’ 

Class  puts  their  best  foot  forward  for  assignment 


Although  most  of  us  have 
enjoyed  the  warmer-than- 
usual  weather  this  fall,  psychology 
professor  Boyer  Winters  is  especially 
appreciative.  That’s  because  when  he 
moved  to  Guelph  from  Cambridge, 
England,  in  early  September,  he  had 
his  cold-weather  clothing  shipped 
separately. 

“They  told  me  it  would  take  six 
weeks,  but  it’s  already  been  12  and 
they’re  still  not  here,”  he  says. 
“Thank  goodness  it’s  been  such  a 
warm  fall.” 

Winters  isn’t  unused  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  Canadian  weather,  however. 
He  grew  up  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
earned  his  BA  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity before  moving  to  Cambridge 
nine  years  ago  to  do  a PhD  in  experi- 
mental psychology.  He  did  his  doc- 
toral research  at  the  Cambridge 
Centre  for  Brain  Repair  and  contin- 
ued on  to  do  post-doctoral  work. 

His  main  interest  lies  in  under- 
standing the  building  blocks  of 
memory,  primarily  through  research 
on  rats. 

“I’m  trying  to  understand  mem- 
ory at  the  anatomical,  cellular  and 
molecular  levels,”  he  says.  “If  we  can 
uncover  those  mechanisms,  we  can 
better  understand  how  and  why  they 
break  down.” 

For  example,  although  memory 
is  clearly  a complex  function  involv- 
ing many  parts  of  the  brain.  Winters 
says  there’s  evidence  that  one  part  — 
the  hippocampus  — plays  a key  role. 
This  becomes  especially  noticeable 
when  illness  causes  memory  de- 
terioration. 

“When  a person  has  Alzheimer’s 
disease,  the  damage  starts  in  the  hip- 
pocampus and  the  parts  of  the  brain 
surrounding  it,”  he  says.  “The  first 
signs  of  Alzheimer’s  are  often  picked 
up  by  family  members  when 
Grandma  can’t  remember  eating 
breakfast  or  can’t  recognize  a rela- 
tive’s face.  These  are  examples  of  epi- 
sodic memory,  and  that’s  what  is 
impaired  first.” 

Only  later  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  do  other  aspects  of  memory 
begin  to  fail,  he  says. 

In  Winters’s  research,  he  looks  at 
how  rats  can  learn  to  recognize  an 
| object  (by  receiving  a reward  when 


they  touch  or  otherwise  respond  to 
the  correct  item)  and  then  recognize 
the  same  object  in  a different  con- 
text. He’s  been  able  to  analyze  the 
chemicals  involved  in  these  aspects 
of  learning  and  remembering. 

“These  seemingly  simple  behav- 
iours help  us  understand  the  molec- 
ular cascades  in  the  brain  and  how 
information  is  acquired  and  stored,” 
he  says. 

Winters  is  excited  about  continu- 
ing his  work  and  bringing  some  of 
the  research  techniques  he’s  ex- 
plored previously  to  Guelph.  In 
Cambridge,  for  example,  he  and  his 
co-workers  were  using  computer 
touch  screens  with  rats  and  mice,  re- 
quiring the  animals  to  touch  an  im- 
age on  the  screen  with  their  nose  to 
get  a reward. 

He  describes  Cambridge  as  “an 
eccentric  little  place  that  is  great  for 
academics”  but  says  he  began  to 


yearn  to  return  to  Canada.  Used  to 
the  “laid-back  lifestyle”  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  looking  for  a similar 
community  where  he  could  con- 
tinue his  research  and  also  teach,  and 
he  believes  he’s  found  it  in  Guelph. 

“The  University  has  a great  repu- 
tation, and  the  town  is  lovely — it  re- 
minds me  of  England.” 

He’s  thinking  of  England  for 
other  reasons  as  well  — his  wife,  a 
Virginia  native  who  met  Winters 
while  studying  at  Cambridge,  is  still 
there.  They  married  in  2006,  but  she 
has  not  yet  completed  her  PhD. 

“We  talk  every  evening,”  says 
Winters.  “She’ll  probably  come  to 
Guelph  next  fall  and  write  her  thesis 
here.  We’re  kind  of  resigned  to  the 
separation  for  now,  but  it’s  tough.” 
And  he  plans  to  remind  her  to 
bring  at  least  a few  cold-weather 
clothes  with  her  when  she  arrives. 
Just  in  case. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Running  a 42-kilometre  mara- 
thon around  the  town  of 
Minto  might  appeal  only  to 
diehards.  For  most  residents  or 
visitors  in  this  rural  municipality 
north  of  Guelph,  a more  likely  pace 
would  be  a leisurely  Main  Street 
stroll  or  a brisk  hike  along  a former 
rail  trail. 

In  either  case,  the  goal  for  U of  G 
students  in  a project  course  this  se- 
mester has  been  to  help  the  commu- 
nity become  more  livable  by  making 
it  more  “walkable.” 

About  50  landscape  architecture 
students  hope  their  “walkability” 
plans  will  yield  high  marks  both  in 
their  design  studio  course  and  for 
Minto  and  its  constituent  commu- 
nities of  Palmerston,  Harriston, 
Clifford  and  Drew.  The  mainly  rural 
town  sits  on  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  Wellington  County  on 
the  way  to  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgian  Bay. 

Picking  up  on  a "walkability” 
move  now  afoot  in  more  communi- 
ties worldwide,  Minto  hopes  to  im- 
prove quality  of  life  by  making  it 
easier  for  pedestrians  to  get  around. 
Making  the  community  more  foot- 
friendly  is  also  intended  to 
strengthen  connectedness  and  a 
sense  of  identity. 

There  are  safety  and  accessibility 
issues,  too,  says  Andrew  Anderson, 
co-instructor  of  the  third-year  land- 
scape architecture  course  in  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development  (SEDRD). 
Hence  the  students’  suggestions  for 
traffic-calming  tools  such  as  rumble 
strips  and  properly  marked 
pedestrian  crossings. 

And  connecting  the  town’s  con- 
stituent communities  through  im- 
provements to  former  rail  trails  may 
help  attract  more  tourists  beyond 
the  numbers  that  already  visit  for 
such  events  as  the  annual  Minto 
Redneck  Games.  One  plan  by  stu- 
dent Brian  Caicco  even  proposes 
upgrading  roads  and  trails  for  a new 


marathon  course  that  would  take 
runners  along  a roughly  leg-shaped 
route  through  the  community. 

The  town  turned  to  U of  G earlier 
this  year  looking  for  ideas.  Through 
SEDRD’s  community  outreach  pro- 
gram, a connection  was  made  with 
the  course  taught  by  Anderson,  a j 
senior  associate  at  LANDinc  in  To-  | 
ronto,  and  sessional  instructor  Shir- 
ley Hall.  Both  are  Guelph  BLA  grads. 

For  their  students,  the  assign- 
ment offered  a chance  to  practise 
skills  and  concepts  in  a real-life  set- 
ting. Following  a class  outing  to 
Minto  earlier  this  semester,  town 
representatives  visited  campus  last 
month  to  view  initial  design  ideas 
and  discuss  plans. 

Belinda  Wick-Graham,  Minto ’s 
business  and  economic  manager,  ! 
says  the  student  plans  may  be  dis- 
played in  town  to  help  generate  in- 
terest and  discussion.  She  expected 
to  mention  the  project  during  a re- 
cent meeting  with  a representative 
from  the  National  Center  for  Bicy- 
cling and  Walking  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Earlier  this  year,  Minto  was  se- 
lected as  a rural  case  study  for  "Walk 
21,”  an  international  walkability 
conference  VveVd  vn  October  in  To-  \ 
ronfo.  That  sparked  visits  by  inter- 
national experts  last  spring  and 
subsequent  brainstorming  for  ideas 
to  make  Minto  more  walkable.  Mu- 
nicipal representatives  were  then  in- 
vited to  speak  at  the  Walk  21 
conference,  where  the  students’  con- 
tribution was  also  mentioned  before 
some  300  delegates  from  around  the 
world. 

(Karen  Armstrong,  an  employee 
at  Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph 
Public  Health  who  had  already 
worked  with  U of  G’s  landscape  ar- 
chitecture program,  approached 
SEDRD  for  this  particular  project.) 

Specific  ideas  range  from  adding 
cycling  lanes  on  roads  and  improv- 
ing sidewalks  and  crosswalks  to  in- 
stalling lighting  and  trees,  and 
favouring  a grid  of  intersecting 
streets  over  development  of  cul  de 
sacs  that  deter  pedestrians.  Referring 
to  safe  pedestrian  crossings,  Ander- 
son says:  “Barrier-free  access  is  a big 
issue  in  many  rural  towns.” 

The  idea,  says  student  Johnathan 
Vandriel,  is  to  entice  people  to  walk 
— no  small  challenge  in  North 
American  cities  largely  geared  to  ve- 
hicles. “It’s  not  a chore  to  walk  but  a 
journey  to  walk,”  he  says. 

Adds  Wick-Graham:  “It’s  about 
putting  pedestrians  first.  The  whole 
issue  of  walkability  touches  on  more 
than  physical  health.  It’s  been 
proven  to  attract  people  to  a com- 
munity." 

About  8,500  people  live  in 
Minto,  but  plans  call  for  a popula- 
tion of  1 1,000  by  201 1,  she  says.  Be- 
sides attracting  new  residents,  the 
town  hopes  to  slow  and  divert  some 
of  the  cottage-bound  traffic  that  reg- 
ularly passes  through. 


A Message  From  the  Campus 
Accessibility  Committee  (CAC) 

The  CAC  meets  every  six  weeks  to  discuss  physical 
access  needs  on  campus.  If  you  have  any 
proposals,  concerns,  questions,  ideas,  comments 
or  complaints  regarding  any  physical  access  needs 
on  campus,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Send  inquiries 
via  e-mail  or  fax  to: 
bwheeler@uoguelph.ca 
Fax:  519-824-9689 
Attn:  Barry  Wheeler 
or  drop  them  off  at  the 
Centre  for  Studies  With  Disabilities, 

Level  3,  University  Centre 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 

• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear M 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-S  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 

Scon  CotAim 

123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 

JP  Beauty  Supply  & Hair  Styling 

Conte  and  Check  Out  Our  Christmas  Specials! 

We  have  numerous  products  including:  Matrix,  Biolage, 
American  Crew,  A/G,  Paul  Mitchell  and  many  more. 
Free  Delivery 

259  Grange  Road,  Unit  #11,  Guelph,  ON 
519-515-0290 
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Go  With  the  Flow 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IF  YOUR  RESEARCH  involves  count- 
ing and  sorting  millions  of  cells  to 
find  the  proverbial  needle  in  a 
haystack  of  samples,  you  might  save 
some  time  — and  your  eyes  — by 
checking  out  a new  instrument  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology.  A flow 
cytometer  is  available  for  bookings 
by  biologists  across  campus,  says 
Prof.  Dorothee  Bienzle. 

Installed  this  year  in  her  lab,  the 
bench-top  device  rapidly  counts  and 
sorts  millions  of  cells  at  a time.  The 
instrument  allows  researchers  to  pull 
out  specific  cells  or  cell  lines  tagged 
with  markers  such  as  green  fluores- 
cent protein. 

The  instrument  has  already  found 
use  in  several  research  projects,  not 
just  in  Bienzle’s  department  but  also 
across  OVC,  OAC  and  the  College  of 
Biological  Science.  A flow  cytometer 
may  be  useful  for  plant  biologists, 
animal  scientists,  molecular  biolo- 
gists, veterinary  researchers  and 
human  health  scientists,  she  says. 

As  holder  of  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Veterinary  Pathology,  she 
uses  the  machine  to  find  better  and 
less  costly  antibody  tests  for  studying 
animal  diseases.  Departmental  col- 
leagues use  it  to  track  the  effective- 
ness of  bovine  immune  cells  as  an 
animal  ages  and  to  sort  immune  cells 
involved  with  Marek’s  disease,  a 
highly  infectious  viral  ailment  in 
chickens. 


In  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  a researcher  uses 
flow  cytometry  to  sort  out  male  and 
female  sperm  in  dairy  cattle.  In  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology,  the  technique  helps  a fac- 
ulty member  identify  cells  that 
express  a fluorescent  marker.  Other 
researchers  might  need  to  sift 
through  numerous  lymphocytes  in 
dogs  and  cats  to  learn  more  about 
immune  diseases. 

Some  of  that  research  has  impli- 
cations for  studies  of  human  health 
and  diseases,  including  investigating 
types  of  vaccines. 

“Veterinary  species  can  tell  us  a 
lot  about  humans,”  says  Betty-Anne 
McBey,  the  technologist  who  runs 
the  new  device. 

An  earlier  version  of  the  instru- 
ment counted  cells  but  didn’t  auto- 
matically sort  them.  The  new  cy- 
tometer contains  three  lasers  and  can 
visualize  up  to  15  colours  at  once. 

Referring  to  routine  human 
health  uses  of  flow  cytometers  to 
monitor  disease  progression  in  HIV- 
AIDS  cases,  McBey  says:  “It’s  a way 
to  find  a small  population  of  cells  in  a 
big  population.” 

The  $500,000  device  was  pur- 
chased with  funding  from  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation,  the 
Canada  Research  Chairs  program, 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  and  the  Pet 
Trust  Fund. 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  this 
month  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer  by 
Nov.  23  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Nov.  7 photo  was  taken  in  Zavitz  Hall:  John  Van 
Manen,  Ray  Hutchison,  Bill  Clair,  Danny  Martin,  Fran  Kitchen,  Kerrie  Heffernan,  Gillian  Maurice,  Bertilla 
Moroni  and  Nanci  Yemen.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 
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Health  on  Agenda 
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information  on  microbial  micro- 
films, and  that  lack  of  knowledge 
negatively  affects  scientists’  ability  to 
assess  the  risk  to  human  health,  he 
says. 

Providing  a scientific  basis  for 
predicting  and  mitigating  ecosystem 
responses  to  things  such  as  climate 
change  and  invasive  species  is  the 
goal  of  Prof.  Karl  Cottenie,  Integra- 
tive biology.  He  will  use  his  $63,099 
grant  to  create  a dynamic  pond  sys- 
tem that  will  be  used  as  a model  to 
advance  understanding  of  the  roles 
of  spatial,  temporal  and  environ- 


mental processes  in  determining 
community  structure. 

Prof.  David  Pearl,  Population 
Medicine,  received  $75,963  to  create 
a high-performance  computer  labo- 
ratory that  will  give  epidemiological 
researchers  the  tools  to  perform  ad- 
vanced quantitative  analyses.  The 
lab  will  support  research  for  the  de- 
sign of  surveillance  systems  to  pro- 
tect animal  and  human  health,  and 
the  identification  of  risk  factors  for 
disease  at  the  individual,  commu- 
nity or  farm  level  that  could  be 
amenable  to  intervention. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


Kudos  for  Canadian 
Culinary  Authors 


Uof  G and  Cuisine  Canada 
recently  announced  the 
winners  of  the  10th  annual 
Canadian  Culinary  Book  Contest. 
The  winning  books  will  enter  the 
University’s  culinary  archives  — the 
most  complete  collection  of 
Canadian  cookbooks  in  the  world. 

Vikram  Vij  and  Meeru  Dhalwala 
captured  gold  in  the  English  cook- 
book category  for  Vij’s:  Elegant  and 
Inspired  Indian  Cuisine.  Top  prize  in 
the  French  cookbook  category  went 
to  Marie  Breton  and  Isabelle  Emond 
for  A table  en  famille:  recettes  et 
strategies  pour  relever  le  dtfi. 

Carol  Off  took  home  first  prize  in 


the  English  special-interest  category 
for  her  book  Bitter  Chocolate:  Inves- 
tigating the  Dark  Side  of  the  World’s 
Most  Seductive  Sweet  The  French- 
language  gold  award  went  to 
Chrystine  Brouillet  and  Gu^nael 
Revel  for  Couleur  champagne. 

In  the  English-Canadian  food 
culture  category  for  books  that  best 
illustrate  Canada’s  rich  culinary  her- 
itage and  food  culture,  top  prize 
went  to  Dorothy  Duncan  for  Cana- 
dians at  Table:  Food,  Fellowship  and 
Folklore:  A Culinary  History  of  Can- 
ada. In  the  French-language  cate- 
gory, top  winner  was  Martin  Picard 
for  Au  pied  de  cochon:  L’album. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Christmas  trees,  choose  your  own  or 
freshly  cut,  pine  plus  good  selection 
of  pruned  spruce  up  to  20  feet,  no 
herbicides  or  pesticides,  Blackberry 
Bog  just  south  of  Elora,  519-843- 
5915. 


Wool  Indian  carpet,  eight  by  10  feet, 
hand-knotted,  cream  with  moss 
green/gold  border;  Jacobean-style 
antique  settee,  carved  wood  trim, 
green  velour  upholstery,  two  match- 
ing chairs  without  arms,  photos 
available,  htel@uoguelph.ca. 


Collectibles:  Star  Wars,  Universal 
Studios  Classic  Monsters,  DC  and 
Marvel  figures  and  statues,  Lord  of 
the  Rings,  various  other  pieces,  some 
still  in  original  box,  rabbitstew77 
@yahoo.ca  or  leave  message  at 
519-208-1769. 


Christmas  tree,  6Vi  feet  high,  used 
only  once,  519-821-1879. 


Set  of  four  Michelin  snow  tires,  suit- 
able for  Toyota  Corolla  or  similar 
car,  used  for  two  winters,  Susan, 
519-837-9470  or  susanatkinsonl9@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Four  Toyo  Proxes  205/55-16  tires, 
John,  519-826-7795. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  spacious  house  plus 
study  on  quiet  street  downtown, 
partially  furnished,  two  baths,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  suitable  for  visit- 
ing faculty,  available  for  winter 
semester  Jan.  1 to  April  30  (negotia- 
ble), $1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
jschack@uoguelph.ca  or  gkelley@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  condo  close  to  down- 
town and  campus,  immaculate, 
15 -foot  ceilings,  central  air,  parking, 
five  appliances,  fireplace,  available 
Feb.  1,  $950  a month,  photos  avail- 
able, guelphloft4rent@hotmail.com. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519- 
836-6745  or  fhmoll@rogers.com. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  housesitter  to  care  for 
your  home  in  Guelph,  references 
available,  prefer  long-term  situation, 
519-749-9984. 


House-cleaning  service,  competitive 
rates,  excellent  references,  519-821- 
8804. 


Free  to  good  home:  quiet  seven- 
year-old  female  calico  cat,  great 
apartment  cat,  good  companion  for 
quiet  owner,  no  special  needs,  photo 
available,  jscheuer@uoguelph.ca. 


Responsible  housesitter  for  two  to 
12  months  in  or  around  Guelph, 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
SHORT/LONG  TERM 
2-Bedroom  Furnished  Condo 

Ideal  for  business  or  relocating 
professionals.  Walk  in  with  only 
your  suitcase  to  upscale, 
beautifully  decorated,  immaculate 
condo  in  historical  Phoenix  Mill. 

Centrally  located  in  Guelph. 
Jacuzzi,  1 1/2  bathrooms,  cable, 
A/C,  ensuite  laundry,  parking, 
controlled  entrance,  fitness  room. 
$1,495  a month. 

Carol,  519-823-1857 
or  intelrent@hotmail.com. 


experience  with  property  manage- 
ment, bills,  plants  and  pets,  refer- 
ences, 519-766-9090  or  rebekah 
jamieson@hotmail.com. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


The  last  issue 
of  At  Guelph 
this  year 
appears  Dec.  5. 
Copy  deadline 
is  Nov.  2 7. 
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Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

L\\i  Waterloo 
All  Insurance 

Visit  us  al  www.economJcallnsur8nce.com 
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Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 
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Banner  Stands 


Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 
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Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 
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Financial  Services 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaeimcmurray@on.aibn.com 


• Let  me  help  you  with 

- protecting  your  existing  investments 

- increasing  your  investment  growth 

- paying  fewer  taxes 


• With  24  years  of  financial  industry  experience, 
I can  provide  a professional  second  opinion 


• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Don’t  Dress  for 
Dinner  by  Marc  Camoletti  continues 
weekends  until  Dec.  15.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Cost  is 
$59.  To  order  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Nov.  22  with  pianist 
Roman  Rudnytsky  and  Nov.  29  with 
student  soloists.  Concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  U of  G Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble  directed  by  Prof.  Ellen 
Waterman,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  per- 
forms Nov.  23  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre.  Admis- 
sion is  $5  at  the  door. 


Henry  Janzen  conducts  the  U of  G 
chamber  ensembles  Nov.  25  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission 
is  free. 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds  led  by 
John  Goddard  perform  Nov.  28  at  6 
p.m.  in  the  science  complex  atrium. 
Admission  is  free. 


Prof.  Marta  McCarthy,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  leads  the  U of  G choirs  in 
“One  World  vn  Song”  Dec.  1 at  8 
p.m.  at  Harcourt  United  Church. 
The  concert  will  feature  choral 
music  from  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Taiwan  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Admission  is  $15 
general,  $10  for  seniors  and  stu- 
dents. For  tickets,  call  McCarthy  at 
Ext.  54377. 


FILM 


Docurama,  a film  series  sponsored 
by  the  U of  G Library  and  the  Central 
Student  Association,  presents 
Tsepong:  A Clinic  Called  Hope  Nov. 
27  at  7 p.m.  in  Thombrough  1307. 
Admission  is  free. 


LECTURES 


OVC’s  2007  Schofield  Lecture  is 
Nov.  21  at  4 p.m.  in  the  OVC  Learn- 
ing Centre.  Chand  Khanna  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  Mary- 
land will  present  “A  Comparative 
Approach  Towards  Understanding 
of  Cancer  Metastasis  Biology  and 
Therapy.” 


OAC’s  2007  Alexander  Pearson  Lec- 
tureship in  Food  Science  is  Nov.  27 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Robert 
Brackett,  director  of  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration’s  Center 
for  Food  Safety  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, will  discuss  “Food  Safety  in  a 
Global  Economy.” 


The  Student  Support  Network  hosts 
a talk  by  Dr.  Richard  Heinzel, 
founder  of  Doctors  Without  Bor- 
ders Canada,  Nov.  27  at  5:30  p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  He  will  discuss 


“Home  and  Beyond:  How  Guelph  Is 
Part  of  a World  Without  Borders.” 
Admission  is  $5  at  the  door. 


NOTICES 


The  nomination  deadline  for  the 
YMCA- YWCA’s  2008  Women  of 
Distinction  Awards  is  Jan.  3 1 . Nomi- 
nator workshops  will  be  held  in  Jan- 
uary. For  more  information,  call 
519-824-5150  or  visit  www.guelphy. 
org. 


The  Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Associations  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  its  2007  teach- 
ing awards  and  academic  librarian- 
ship  award.  The  deadline  for  sub- 
missions is  Feb.  22.  For  nomination 
guidelines,  visit  the  website  www. 
ocufa.on.ca/awards. 


The  Guelph  Resource  Centre  for 
Gender  Empowerment  and  Diver- 
sity hosts  an  arts  and  crafts  show  and 
sale  Nov.  22  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
in  the  UC  courtyard. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  research  scientist  Chandra 
Tayade,  Biomedical  Sciences,  dis- 
cussing “Immune  Mechanisms  at 
the  Maternal-Fetal  Interface: 
Insights  From  Porcine  Pregnancy 
Success  or  Failure”  Nov.  23.  On 
Nov.  30,  the  topic  is  “Nod  Proteins 
in  Bacterial-Induced  Immunity” 
with  Dana  Philpott  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  seminars  begin  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  23 
with  Sean  Prosser  considering 
“Human  Endogenous  Retroviruses: 
Ancient  Hitchhikers  in  the  Human 
Genome”  and  Nov.  30  with  Jeff 
Hodgson  exploring  “RNA  Aptamer- 
Based  Antivirals.”  The  seminars  are 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


Guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies  seminar  Nov.  23  is 
Russian  scientist  Alexander  Riftine, 
who  will  discuss  “Heart  Rate  Vari- 
ability Technology  as  a Method  for 
Quantitative  Assessment  of  Auto- 
nomic Function  and  Its  Clinical  Vet- 
erinary Applications”  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1713. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Health  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences seminar  series  is  PhD  candi- 
date John  Srbely  discussing  “Myo- 
fascial Trigger  Points  and  Their  Role 
in  Musculoskeletal  Pain"  Nov.  26. 
On  Dec.  3,  PhD  candidate  Anita 
Mofidi  examines  “The  Impact  of 
Different  Types  of  Breads  on  Glu- 
cose Homeostasis  and  Incretins.” 
The  talks  begin  at  3 p.m.  in  Food  Sci- 
ence 241. 


The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy presents  Howard  Rundle  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  discussing 


“Sexual  Selection,  Adaptation  and 
Speciation”  Nov.  27.  On  Dec.  4,  Ben 
Evans  of  McMaster  University  con- 
siders “Speciation  Genetics  and 
Duplicate  Gene  Evolution  in  Clawed 
Frogs  ( Xenopus ).”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315. 


Philippe  Fauchet  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  Nov.  27  at  4 p.m.  in  science 
complex  1511.  His  topic  is  “Silicon 
Photonic  Crystal  Microcavity  Bio- 
sensors.” 


Next  up  in  the  European  studies 
speaker  series  is  Prof.  Omid  Payrow 
Shabani,  Philosophy,  discussing 
“Constitutional  Patriotism:  The  Tie 
That  Binds  the  EU?”  Nov.  28  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  McLaughlin  Library  364. 


Cafr  Scientifique,  a series  of  science 
and  technology  discussions  spon- 
sored by  the  Faculty  of  Environmen- 
tal Sciences  in  partnership  with  the 
Bookshelf,  continues  with  Prof. 
John  Livemois,  Economics,  discuss- 
ing “The  Economics  of  Climate 
Change  Policies”  Dec.  4 at  7 p.m.  in 
the  Bookshelf  Green  Room. 


“How  Do  Membrane  Proteins 
Know  What  Is  Inside  and  What  Is 
Outside?”  is  the  topic  of  William 
Dowhan  of  the  University  of  Texas 
in  the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  seminar  series  Dec. 
5.  Location  and  time  TBA. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


To  register  for  any  of  the  following 
Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
programs  or  to  obtain  more  infor- 
mation, visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 
If  you  have  questions,  call  Mary 
Nairn  at  Ext.  53571. 


For  instructors  who  use  Blackboard 
in  their  courses,  TSS  is  offering 
workshops  on  “Setting  Up  and  Sub- 
mitting Final  Grades  Using  Grade 
Book”  Nov.  27  and  Dec.  5 and 
“Blackboard:  A Guided  Approach” 
Dec.  7.  Drop-in  Blackboard  clinics 
run  Wednesdays  from  1 to  2:30  p.m. 
and  Thursdays  from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  Library  200-A. 


The  final  new-faculty  luncheon  of 
the  fall  semester  is  Dec.  6. 


“Teaching  on  the  Edge,”  the  bi- 
weekly discussion  group  for  instruc- 
tors interested  in  sharing  innovative 
teaching  methods  and  philosophies, 
continues  Nov.  28  and  Dec.  12.  New 
participants  are  welcome  to  join  any 
session.  (Notes  from  previous  dis- 
cussions are  available  by  calling  Ext. 
53571.) 


For  teaching  assistants,  a peer 
microteaching  workshop  Nov.  28 
offers  feedback  on  classroom  deliv- 
ery. On  Dec.  4,  the  TA  discussion 
series  wraps  up  with  an  end-of- 
semester  debrief  and  celebration. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  presents  one-act  plays  until 
Nov.  24  in  lower  Massey  Hall. 
Showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  at 
the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Timothy  Audas,  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology,  is  Nov.  26  at  1 p.m. 
in  science  complex  1511.  The  thesis 
is  “A  Novel  Protein,  Luman  Repres- 
sion and  Recruitment  Factor,  Inhib- 
its Luman  Activation  of  the 
Unfolded  Protein  Response.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ray  Lu. 


The  final  examination  of  Armando 
Hemdndez,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is 
Nov.  28  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Pathobiology 
101.  The  thesis  is  “Phenotypic  and 
Genetic  Parameters  of  Acquired 
Immune  Responses  to  Improve 
Dairy  Cattle  Health.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Bonnie  Mallard. 


The  final  examination  of  Geraldine 
Higginson,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is 
Nov.  30  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Pathobi- 
ology 2152.  The  thesis  is  “The  Effect 
of  Diet  on  Hemostasis  in  Normal 
and  Fatty  Liver  Hemorrhagic  Syn- 
drome-Susceptible Hens.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Dale  Smith. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Aimie  Jey  Sarson,  Pathobi- 
ology, is  Nov.  30  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  101.  The  thesis  is 
“Genomics  of  Host  Responses  to 
Marek’s  Disease  Virus.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Shayan  Sharif. 


The  final  examination  of  Maohui 
Chen,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  is  Dec.  10 
at  2 p.m.  in  science  complex  1504. 
The  thesis  is  “Electrochemical  Scan- 
ning Probe  Microscopy  Studies  of  a 
Model  Zwitterionic  Surfactant  and 
Supported  Phospholipid  Bilayers  on 
an  Au(lll)  Surface.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Jacek  Likowski. 


The  final  examination  of  Erica 
Procter,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Dec. 
11  at  1 p.m.  in  Johnston  104.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Utilization-Focused 
Evaluation  of  Three  Post-Charge 
Diversion  Programs  for  Juvenile 
Offenders.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Karen  Korabik. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Paul  Eckford,  Chemistry,  is 
Dec.  12  at  9:30  a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 1511.  The  thesis  is  “Lipid  Inter- 
actions and  Lipid  Flippase  Activity 
of  P-Glycoprotein  and  MsbA.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Frances  Sharom. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Jeff  Powell,  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Dec.  14  at  1:30  p.m.  in  science 
complex  3317.  The  thesis  is  “Effects 


of  a Genetically  Modified,  Herbi- 
cide-Tolerant Cropping  System  on 
Soil  and  Root-Associated  Micro- 
organisms, Soil  Fauna  and  Soil 
Functioning.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Klironomos. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  third  annual  HIV/AIDS  Sympo- 
sium runs  Nov.  26  from  9 a.m.  to 
4:15  p.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  with 
discussion  topics  to  include  the 
criminalization  of  HIV  transmis- 
sion. The  symposium  is  presented  by 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington,  Wellington-Dufferin- 
Guelph  Public  Health,  U of  G’s 
Wellness  Centre  and  the  Masai  Cen- 
tre for  Local,  Regional  and  Global 
Health.  Registration  deadline  is 
Nov.  22  at  5 p.m.  Call  519-763-2255, 
Ext.  135,  or  register  online  at  www. 
aidsguelph.org/register. 


The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis offers  a workshop  on  emotional 
bullying  Nov.  23  at  1 p.m.  Call 
519-823-5806  to  register. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  presents  “It’s 
Snow”  Dec.  1 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Call  519-763- 
3000  for  tickets.  The  choir  is  now 
holding  mid-year  auditions  for  chil- 
dren aged  six  to  12.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  book  an  audition,  call 
519-821-8574  or  send  e-mail  to 
admin@guelphyouthsingers.com. 


The  Guelph  Little  Theatre  produc- 
tion of  Cinderella  opens  Nov.  23  and 
runs  weekends  until  Dec.  9.  For  tick- 
ets, call  519-821-0270. 


The  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre’s 
“Music  for  My  Ears”  cushion  con- 
cert series  for  children  aged  three  to 
eight  continues  Dec.  1 at  1:30  p.m. 
with  Tony  Christie  and  friends  from 
the  K-W  Symphony.  For  more 
information,  call  519-837-1 1 19. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
meets  Nov.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  at  122 
Harris  St.  Guest  speaker  Dale  Lahey 
will  discuss  “How  I Found  My  May- 
flower Ancestors.” 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  and 
Orchestra  present  Handel’s  Messiah 
Dec.  9 at  3 p.m.  at  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elora.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  519-846-0331  or  visit  www. 
elorafestival.com. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  hosts  a 
Festive  Family  Day  Dec.  1 from  1 to 
4:30  p.m. 


Woodlawn  Memorial  Park  holds  a 
Blue  Christmas,  featuring  carolling 
in  the  cemetery,  Dec.  5 at  7 p.m. 


The  Overtones  perform  Christmas 
carols  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  3 and  10  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  Elliott  Community 
Room,  170  Metcalfe  St. 
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Changing  Lives 
Improving  Life 


Merry  Christmas  and 
warm  wishes  for  the 
holiday  season!  May 
you  and  your  family  be 
blessed  with  good  health 
and  happiness,  and  may 
we  have  peace  and 
prosperity  in  2008. 

Lincoln  M.  Alexander 

Chancellor  Emeritus 

* * * 

2^1  s 2007  draws  to  a close, 
I feel  as  though  my  family 
has  expanded  in  marvelous 
ways.  Since  the  spring  of 
this  year  when  I was  invited 
to  serve  as  chancellor, 
everyone  I have 
encountered  — students, 
faculty, Jtaff,  alumni  — has 
made  it  wonderfully  clear 
that  I have  been  welcomed 
to  an  amazing  family  — 
the  University  of  Guelph 
family.  And  so,  at  this 
season  of  thanksgiving  and 
celebration,  please  accept 
my  profound  thanks  for  all 
that  each  of  you  contributes 
to  making  our  world  a 
better  place.  I wish  you 
health  and  happiness 
and  many  good  wishes 
for  the  new  year. 

Pamela  Wallin 
Chancellor 

* * * 

We  wish  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  all  students, 
staff  and  faculty  for 
continuing  to  make  the 
University  of  Guelph  a 
successful,  caring 
and  nurturing  place.  Best 
wishes  to  you  all  for  a new 
year  full  of  happiness, 
personal  and  professional 
fulfilment,  peace  and 
understanding. 

Catherine  and  Alastair 
Summerlee 


We’re 
Over 
the  Top! 


United  Way  campaign 
passes  $400,000  target 


Flags  Mark  World  AIDS  Day 


The  green  space  in  front  of  the  University  Centre  was  Filled  with  2,300  red  flags  Nov.  30  to  visually  illustrate 
the  magnitude  of  AIDS  in  Africa.  Each  flag  was  a statistical  representation  of  10  people  who  died  from  AIDS 
last  year  in  Lesotho,  an  epicentre  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  Africa.  The  display  was  part  of  U of  G events  for 
World  AIDS  Day.  There  was  also  a reflection  service,  which  marked  the  success  of  the  University’s  Masai 
Project:  For  Africa,  for  AIDS,  for  Hope  in  meeting  its  goal  of  raising  $100,000  in  support  of  a city-wide 
$i-million  campaign  for  an  AIDS  clinic  in  Lesotho.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


U of  G Student  Wins 
Rhodes  Scholarship 


President’s  Scholar  will  do  graduate  work  in  global  health  science  at  Oxford 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Kate  Smolina,  a fourth-year 
student  in  biomedical  sciences, 
has  won  a Rhodes  Scholarship  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  global 
health  science  at  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Students  from  some  20  countries 
compete  annually  for  90  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  which  are  worth  about 
$35,000  a year  and  cover  tuition,  fees 
and  a living  allowance. 

“This  is  literally  a dream  come 
true,”  says  Smolina,  who  arrived  at 
Guelph  as  a President’s  Scholar  in 
2004.  “There  are  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude,  the  excitement 
and  the  honour  that  I feel.  I will  do 
my  very  best  to  be  a great  ambassa- 
dor for  the  University  of  Guelph  as 
well  as  for  Canada.” 

President  Alastair  Summerlee,  a 
faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences,  has  high 
words  of  praise  for  Smolina. 

“Kate  is  an  exceptionally  rare  stu- 
dent in  terms  of  her  intellectual  abil- 


Kate  Smolina 


ity,  passion  for  learning,  unrelenting 
determination  and  genuine  deep  de- 
sire to  help  others  by  improving  the 
world  we  live  in.  She  has  the  talent, 
the  drive  and  the  winning  personal- 
ity to  succeed  wherever  she  goes  in 
life.” 

Smolina  won  the  Lionel  Bradley 
Pett  Scholarship  for  the  highest  aver- 
age in  biomedical  sciences  during  her 
third  year  and  has  the  top  average 
this  year  as  well.  Graduating  from 


high  school,  she  received  a Loran 
Award,  given  annually  to  up  to  30 
Canadians  for  academic  excellence, 
leadership  skills,  community  in- 
volvement and  character. 

Besides  her  academic  achieve- 
ments, she  is  dedicated  to  volunteer- 
ing and  has  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  organizations  related  to 
health  care,  peace  building  and  inter- 
national development.  She  also 
served  on  the  21st-Century  Curricu- 
lum Committee. 

Smolina  has  travelled  to  India 
and  Costa  Rica,  where  she  helped 
communities  with  construction 
work,  teaching  English  and  volun- 
teering in  rural  hospitals. 

She  hopes  her  graduate  work  at 
Oxford  will  lead  to  research  in  epide- 
miology of  infectious  diseases,  an  in- 
terest sparked  by  her  travels  to 
developing  countries.  Her  long-term 
career  goal  is  to  work  for  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  take  a lead- 
ership role  in  bridging  the  fields  of 
medicine,  epidemiology  and  public 
health  to  control  infectious  diseases. 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

How  MUCH  DOES  a snowflake 
weigh?  “Nothing  more  than 
nothing"  is  the  answer  in  one  of 
Irene  Thompson’s  favourite  stories 
from  Stone  Soup  for  the  World. 

Sounds  reasonable.  But  the  story 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  branch 
of  a fir  tree  can  hold  millions  of 
snowflakes  until,  finally,  one  single 
flake  falls  and  breaks  the  branch. 

“I  have  been  reminded  of  that 
story  over  and  over  again  during  the 
University’s  United  Way  campaign, 
each  time  I corresponded  with  the 
area  co-ordinators,  " says  Thomp- 
son, associate  director  of  residence 
life  and  co- chair  of  the  campus 
campaign. 

“We  could  not  have  run  the 
campaign  without  any  one  of  our 
many  volunteers,  but  each  individ- 
ual contribution  has  made  the  dif- 
ference in  helping  us  achieve  our 
collective  success." 

If  dollars  were  snowflakes, 
Thompson  and  co-chairs  Prof.  Jim 
Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, and  undergraduate  student 
Latham  French  would  be  shovelling 
a record  snowfall  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Guelph  and  Wellington  United 
Way. 

At  a volunteer  appreciation  lun- 
cheon Dec.  3,  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  announced  a 2007  cam- 
paign total  of  $424,124  donated  by 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity, an  eight-per-cent  increase  in 
donations  over  last  year. 

He  thanked  the  volunteers  and 
donors  who  made  this  the  Univer- 
sity’s largest  United  Way  contribu- 
tion to  date  and  said  their  efforts  are 
all  the  more  important  in  light  of  a 
predicted  shortfall  in  the  city-wide 
campaign. 

Summerlee  also  acknowledged 
that  he  has  been  asked  to  chair  the 
2008  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  United  Way  campaign  in 
recognition  of  the  ongoing  support 
of  the  University  community, 
which  has  for  many  years  run  the 
largest  corporate  fundraising  cam- 
paign in  the  city. 

“Our  campaign  is  not  full  of  glitz 
and  major  events,”  says  Thompson. 
“Instead,  efforts  are  centred  around 

Continued  on  page  13 
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A Sustainable  Future: 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Flere? 

• • • 


Environmental  Sciences  Symposium 
Jan.1 2th,  2008  Rozanski  Hall,  UoG 


This  year's  symposium  theme  is 
Sustainability-  from  a local  perspective. 

Speakers  this  year  include  David 
Anderson,  Karen  Farbridge,  Mike  Nagy, 

Alec  Brownlow,  and  more. 

For  more  information,  visit: 

www.uoguelph.ca/~envsymp 

$10.00  students/$15.00  general  (‘Advance*) 
Tickets  at  the  UC  info  desk  or  online. 
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(519)821  -3600  Bus 
angela-crawford@coldwellbanker.ca 

824  GORDON  ST.  U201  GUELPH.  ON  NIG1Y7 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


flcorn 

Financial  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


• Let  me  help  you  with 

- protecting  your  existing  investments 

- increasing  your  investment  growth 

- paying  fewer  taxes 


• With  24  years  of  financial  industry  experience, 
I can  provide  a professional  second  opinion 


• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

• Musikgartcn 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montcssori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  1 8-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836-3810 


www.guelphmon tcssori.com 


“ Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future *’ 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 
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from  the  president 


Tackling  Global  Problem 
Requires  Global  Action 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

WE  LOOK  TO  THE  YOUNG  WITH  GREAT  HOPE.  And 
for  generations,  youth  have  looked  out  into  the 
world  they  inherit  with  idealistic  notions  of  fixing 
what’s  wrong  and  reinforcing  what’s  right.  They  are 
freethinkers  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  less 
wedded  to  tradition,  more  likely  to  reject  dogmatic 
notions  and  not  so  fearful  of  change. 

These  words  are  by  way  of  introduction  to  an  in- 
spiring development.  This  week,  the  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Conference  got  under  way  in  Bali,  In- 
donesia. The  event  is  being  attended  by  130  environ- 
ment ministers  from  around  the  world,  including 
Canada. 

Also  at  the  conference  is  a delegation  of  30  young 
people  from  across  the  country,  one  of  them  a U of  G 
student  and  five  of  them  recent  Guelph  graduates. 
These  youth  recognize  the  consequences  this  meeting 
may  hold  for  their  future.  They  know  that  bold  interna- 
tional action  taken  now  could  begin  to  reduce  green- 
house gas  pollution  in  the  atmosphere.  They  also 
understand  that  if  emissions  are  allowed  to  continue  to 
rise  unchecked  — as  they  have  been  in  Canada  in  the 
past  decade  — we  will  soon  lose  our  ability  to  prevent 
catastrophe. 

As  young  people,  they  have  views  not  so  clouded  by 
political  rhetoric.  They’re  not  jaded  or  rigidly  partisan. 
They  see  the  big  picture  perfectly  well  and  are  working 
to  prevent  themselves  and  future  generations  from  in- 
heriting a legacy  of  catastrophe. 

Canadian  leaders  — indeed,  leaders  from  around 
the  world  — would  do  well  to  listen  and  learn  from 
these  dedicated  youth. 

Regrettably,  their  elders  — our  elected  leaders  in 
Canada  — have  set  a less-than-inspiring  example  for 
the  youth  of  today.  To  date,  no  Canadian  government 
has  taken  meaningful  action  to  prevent  climate  change. 
The  latest  plan,  announced  by  the  federal  government 
in  the  spring,  attempts  a 20-per-cent  reduction  of  emis- 
sions by  2020,  but  only  from  2006  levels.  What  a weak 
target. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  absence  of  a meaningful 
strategy  to  meet  this  inadequate  goal.  A recent  inde- 
pendent review  of  the  plan  found  a disturbing  lack  of 
detail  on  how  industry  would  be  regulated,  and  ob- 
served that  many  emission  reductions  have  been  mea- 
sured in  a flawed  way  that  has  not  resulted  in 
improvements.  This  is  just  one  example  of  the  inactiv- 
ity of  the  Canadian  government. 

What  a tragedy  that  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
stop  climate  change  are  dragging  their  feet,  making  ex- 
cuses and  slouching  towards  failure. 

By  contrast,  those  who  will  face  the  greatest  conse- 


quences of  global  warming  — our  young  people  — are 
struggling  to  figure  out  ways  to  prevent  it. 

How  appropriate  — and  essential  — that  our  youth 
are  engaged  in  climate  change  initiatives,  and  doing  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  significantly  shape  their 
future.  As  Kofi  Annan,  the  former  UN  secretary  general 
and  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient,  correctly  pointed 
out:  “Young  people  should  be  at  the  forefront  of  global 
change  and  innovation.  Empowered,  they  can  be  key 
agents  for  development  and  peace.” 

But  our  young  citizens  shouldn’t  have  to  confront 
this  enormous  crisis  alone.  Tackling  a global  problem 
requires  global  action;  reaching  an  international  con- 
sensus to  reduce  emissions  is  essential  to  success.  And 
to  convince  large  developing  countries  such  as  China 
and  India  to  reduce  their  emissions,  Canada  must  be 
leading  by  example.  So  far,  however,  this  country  has 
been  a weak  leader  on  climate  change.  Canada  will  not 
meet  its  Kyoto  obligations  of  six  per  cent  below  1990 
levels  by  2012,  according  to  a public  announcement  by 
our  government. 

Imagine  how  inspired  our  youth  would  be  if  Canada 
instead  demonstrated  leadership  by  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  reach  the  target  rather  than  giving  up 
four  years  before  the  deadline. 

Yet  instead  of  aiming  for  this  admirable  goal,  Prime 
Minister  Stephen  Harper  used  his  bully  pulpit  at  an  un- 
precedented one-day  meeting  of  international  leaders 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  in  September  to  call 
on  the  international  community  to  recognize  Canada’s 
“special  circumstances”  — a reference  to  his  political 
inability  to  regulate  the  oil  industry. 

As  if  this  lacklustre  track  record  weren’t  troubling 
enough,  as  part  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Partnership  in  Octo- 
ber, Canada  signed  an  unfortunate  agreement  known 
to  environmental  groups  as  the  “coal  pact”  for  its  focus 
on  promoting  and  sharing  technologies  allowing  for 
continued  expansion  of  fossil  fuel  dependency. 

With  Canada  taking  such  short-sighted  positions, 
it’s  no  wonder  so  many  developing  countries  think 
twice  about  agreeing  to  major  international  agree- 
ments like  Kyoto.  We  have  set  a poor  example  for  the 
world. 

This  need  not  be  the  case,  however.  The  Canadian 
youth  participating  as  official  observers  at  the  UN  cli- 
mate meeting  in  Bah  will  learn  vital  lessons  about 
global  negotiations,  international  governance  and  how 
people  from  other  nations  address  these  issues. 

The  gathering  will  present  a complex  problem  to 
young  Canadians  and  beckon  them  to  apply  fresh 
ideas,  creativity  and  energy  to  this  most  pressing  of 
matters.  Their  elders  in  Ottawa  — the  movers  and 
shakers  in  Canadian  politics  — would  do  well  to  listen 
to  these  men  and  women  when  they  return  from  Indo- 
nesia. Listen  and  learn. 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  At  Guelph 
for  the  fall  semester. 

We  resume  publishing  Jan.  16. 
The  deadline  to  submit  copy 
for  that  issue  is  Jan.  8. 

Happy  holidays! 
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news  in  brief 


RESEARCH  CHAIR  RENEWED 

U of  G will  receive  $1.4  million 
over  the  next  seven  years  from 
Industry  Canada  through  the 
renewal  of  a prestigious  Tier  1 Can- 
ada Research  Chair  (CRC)  in  Elec- 
trochemistry. Prof.  Jacek  Lipkow- 
ski,  Chemistry,  one  of  U of  G’s  first 
two  CRCs,  has  been  holding  the 
Tier  1 chair  since  2001,  using  the 
funding  to  support  his  research  on 
developing  sensors  and  biosensors 
and  new  electrodes  for  fuel  cells. 


ART  AUCTION  BREAKS  RECORD 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s 2007  “Beyond  the  Frame”  art 
auction  raised  $50,000,  breaking  all 
previous  records.  The  sold-out 
event  drew  more  than  200  people. 


TURN  TO  RADIO  OR  WEB 
WHEN  WEATHER  IS  BAD 

When  a winter  storm  hits  and  you 
need  to  know  if  the  University  is 
open  before  setting  off  for  school  or 
work,  the  best  information  sources 
are  the  local  media  and  U of  G’s 
website.  If  the  president  decides  to 
close  the  University  because  of  bad 
weather  or  an  emergency  before 
normal  business  hours,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  communicate  that 
decision  by  7 a.m.  The  campus 
switchboard  will  also  have  a 
recorded  message.  For  more  infor- 
mation, see  Guelph’s  hazardous 
weather  policy  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/hr/hrmanual/5 12.htm. 


TRACTOR  TUG  RAISES 
$13,200  FOR  AREA  KIDS 

U of  G’s  second  annual  Tractor 
Tug  for  Tots,  featuring  more  than 
40  eight-person  teams  pulling 
17,000-pound  tractors  100  feet, 
raised  $13,200  for  the  Children's 
Foundation  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington.  The  event  was  orga- 
nized by  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege students.  The  top  three  fastest 
teams  were  Guelph  police,  Elmira 
Farm  Service  and  OAC  graduate 
students. 


YMCA-YWCA  CALLS  FOR 
NOMINATIONS  FOR  WOMEN 
OF  DISTINCTION  AWARDS 

The  nomination  deadline  for  the 
YMCA- YWCA’s  2008  Women  of 
Distinction  Awards  is  Jan.  31. 
Nominator  workshops  will  be  held 
in  January.  For  more  information 
or  for  sample  nomination  pack- 
ages, call  519-824-5150  or  visit 
www.guelphy.org. 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 

The  winner  of  At  Guelph's  “Where 
Are  You  Now?”  contest  for  the  fall 
semester  is  Ray  Hutchinson  of 
Physical  Resources.  The  following 
people  correctly  reported  that  the 
Nov.  21  photo  was  taken  at  the 
north  end  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  by  the  music  practice 
rooms:  Steve  Borho,  Lynn  Hamil- 
ton, Kim  Rawson,  Ana  Rebelo,  Ray 
Hutchison,  Carolyn  Walker, 
Jennifer  Minogue,  Leona  Morris, 
Yvonne  Yates,  Tajinder  Kang, 
Brian  Worfolk,  Joanne  Scheuer, 
Fran  Kitchen,  Sandra  Campbell, 
Joyce  Scherer,  Jeanne  Stegeman, 
Krista  Bianco,  Peter  Yeo,  Jacque- 
line Murray,  Ornella  McCarron, 
Kelli  Bauer  and  Robin  Ruda. 


Curriculum  Report  Released 

21st-Century  Curriculum  Committee  recommends  ways  to  enhance  learning 


Uof  G’s  21st-Century  Curri- 
culum Committee  has  re- 
leased its  final  report,  recom- 
mending ways  to  enhance  the 
undergraduate  learning  experience. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  representing 
every  college  and  various  units 
across  campus,  was  charged  with 
helping  to  engage  the  University 
community  in  the  evaluation  of  un- 
dergraduate education. 

“We  recognize  the  University  al- 
ready does  an  exceptional  job  of  in- 
troducing innovation  in  the  class- 
room,” says  provost  and  vice-presi- 
dent (academic)  Maureen  Mancuso. 
“The  21 C report  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sustain  an  ongoing  dia- 
logue about  the  importance  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  and  ways 
to  keep  students  engaged.” 


The  final  report  offers  14  recom- 
mendations. They  include  encourag- 
ing programs  to  look  at  increasing 
the  credit  weight  of  courses,  creating 
more  opportunities  for  students  to 
do  active  research,  incorporating 
more  international  opportunities 
into  the  curriculum,  integrating 
more  technology  into  the  classroom, 
and  enhancing  the  first-year  experi- 
ence by  combining  multiple 
disciplines  in  a degree  program. 

“The  release  of  this  final  report  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  is  a piece  of 
our  process  of  consultation  with  the 
University  community  about  how  to 
take  what  we  do  so  well  and  adapt  it 
to  the  contemporary  reality  of  un- 
dergraduate teaching  and  learning,” 
says  Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  associate 
vice-president  (academic).  “We  are 
always  striving  to  offer  students  the 


best  learning  experience  possible, 
and  these  recommendations  will 
help  us  build  on  what’s  working  and 
change  what  isn’t.” 

Formed  in  the  fall  of  2005,  the 
committee  visited  curriculum  repre- 
sentatives from  each  academic  de- 
partment. In  fall  2006,  the 
committee  was  divided  into  four 
working  groups.  A draft  report  was 
released  online  in  March  2007,  and 
the  committee  solicited  feedback 
from  the  University  community. 
Dozens  of  comments  were  received 
and  digested  by  the  working  groups 
before  the  final  report  was  compiled. 

In  an  effort  to  continue  the  con- 
sultative process,  the  final  report  will 
be  tabled  for  discussion  at  the  De- 
cember Senate  meeting. 

To  read  the  report  online,  visit 
www.21c.uoguelph.ca. 


People 

VICTORIA  AWARDS  HONORARY 
DEGREE  TO  ANDERSON 

Prof.  David  Anderson,  founding 
director  of  the  Guelph  Institute  for 
the  Environment,  recently  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria.  The  former  fed- 
eral environment  minister  was  rec- 
ognized for  driving  the  creation  of 
the  Pacific  Rim  National  Park, 
fighting  for  the  protection  of  coastal 
marine  life  from  oil  transportation 
and  exploration,  and  establishing 
and  chairing  a special  committee  on 
environmental  pollution.  He  was 
also  honoured  for  leading  efforts  to 
conserve  Pacific  salmon  and  help- 
ing to  establish  the  first  marine  pro- 
tected areas. 


RETIREMENT  RECEPTION  SET 

A retirement  party  will  be  held  Dec. 
6 for  Karen  Kovats,  training  and 
development  co-ordinator  in 
Human  Resources,  who  is  retiring 
after  more  than  27  years  at  U of  G.  It 
runs  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the 
University  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre. 


Student,  Grads  Part  of  Youth 
Delegation  at  Climate  Talks 

Guelph  delegates  join  more  than  100  youth  from  across  the  globe  at  UN  conference 


Despite  happening  oceans 
away,  the  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Conference  in  Bah, 
Indonesia,  has  strong  representation 
from  U of  G.  A current  student  and 
five  recent  graduates  were  chosen  to 
be  part  of  the  30-member  Canadian 
Youth  Delegation  at  the  conference, 
which  opened  Dec.  3 and  runs  until 
Dec.  10. 

The  Guelph  contingent  includes 
student  Aiden  Abram,  co-ordinator 
of  the  delegation.  Joining  him  are: 

• Derek  Pieper,  academic  commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation; 

• Adam  Scott,  a research  associate 
with  the  Global  Environmental 
Change  Group  in  the  Department 
of  Geography; 

• Jennie  McDowell,  who  initiated 


several  sustainable  energy  projects 
on  campus  and  is  now  the  City  of 
Guelph’s  transportation  demand 
management  co-ordinator; 

• David  Noble,  founder  of 
2degreesC,  a locally  based  sus- 
tainability consultant  group;  and 

• Trevor  Dixon  Bennett,  a re- 
searcher with  2degreesC. 

They  are  joining  more  than  100 
youth  from  across  the  globe  to  voice 
their  concerns  and  advocate  for 
stronger  policies  on  climate  change. 

Another  recent  grad,  Melanie 
Mullen,  is  attending  the  conference 
as  a Canadian  delegate.  While  at  U of 
G,  she  helped  enhance  the  recycling 
program,  was  involved  in  developing 
a $4.3-million  energy  conservation 
program  and  was  a member  of  the 
Sierra  Youth  Coalition  of  Canada. 


With  the  Kyoto  Protocol  set  to 
expire  in  2012,  discussions  at  the 
conference  will  be  focused  on  decid- 
ing how  countries  will  continue  to 
address  the  issue  of  climate  change, 
said  Abram. 

“Our  participation  in  Bali  as  fu- 
ture leaders  will  ensure  that  Cana- 
dian youth  are  engaged  in  the 
discussions  critical  to  maintaining 
ongoing  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations  climate  change  process.” 

Before  leaving  for  the  conference, 
the  Guelph  youth  delegates  attracted 
some  media  attention.  Abram  ap- 
peared on  CBC  News:  Morning.  He, 
McDowell  and  Prof.  David  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  Guelph  Institute 
for  the  Environment,  are  also  being 
featured  this  month  on  the  Weather 
Network,  discussing  climate  change. 


City,  Hydro  Support  Retrofits 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Uof  G,  the  City  of  Guelph  and 
Guelph  Hydro  have 
collaborated  on  three  campus 
conservation  projects  aimed  at 
reducing  water  consumption  and 
energy  use.  The  retrofits  will  also 
save  the  University  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a year. 

The  projects  include  a water  ret- 
rofit of  six  campus  buildings,  a new 
sewer  rate  agreement  with  the  city 
and  a lighting  retrofit  of  an  addi- 
tional five  University  buildings. 

The  $350,000  water  retrofit, 
which  included  incentives  from  the 
city,  involved  upgrades  to  Lambton 
Hall,  the  MacKinnon  Building,  the 
Athletics  Centre,  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary, Creelman  Hall,  the  Bullring 
and  the  University  Centre. 

The  retrofit  involved  installing 
low-flush  toilets,  urinal  flush  con- 


trols and  low-flow  aerators  on  taps. 
The  changes  are  expected  to  save  3 1 5 
cubic  metres  of  water  per  day,  which 
will  save  U of  G about  $94,500  annu- 
ally in  water  costs. 

The  University’s  new  sewer 
agreement  with  the  city  is  expected 
to  save  the  campus  about  $250,000  a 
year.  Under  its  terms,  U of  G will  be 
charged  for  actual  water  usage  rather 
than  having  charges  be  based  on  a 
1966  formula  that  considered  vari- 
ables such  as  the  University’s  popu- 
lation. U of  G has  pledged  to  invest 
half  of  the  savings  into  additional 
water  conservation  projects  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  water  initiatives  were  sup- 
ported by  the  City  of  Guelph  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  reduce  consumption 
in  line  with  its  water  supply  master 
plan. 

“Our  campus  community  has  a 
long-held  reputation  for  acting  with 


social  awareness  and  concern,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee.  “We 
are  now  engaged  in  active  and  timely 
conservation  and  have  made  great 
strides  in  reducing  our  water  and  en- 
ergy use.  Help  and  support  of  this 
type  from  the  city  are  essential  to  our 
being  able  to  do  even  more.” 

In  addition,  Guelph  Hydro  is 
helping  to  fund  a $229,000  lighting 
retrofit  that  took  place  in  six  campus 
buildings:  the  Gryphon  arena, 

MacLachlan  Building,  Stewart 
Building,  Reynolds  Building,  Trent 
Building  and  Athletics  Centre. 

The  project  involved  removing 
existing  fluorescent  light  fixtures 
and  ballasts,  fitting  them  with 
smaller,  more  efficient  lamps  and 
more  efficient  reflectors,  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  lamps  required 
in  some  fixtures.  Overall,  the  reduc- 
tion in  energy  demand  is  expected  to 
save  about  $65,000  a year. 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Jennifer  Arruda,  veterinary  tech- 
nician, OVC  Teaching  Hospital 

• Cathy  Fairchild,  service  assistant, 
Graduate  Program  Services 

• Dorothy  Goetder,  counsellor/ 
therapist,  Student  Life  and  Coun- 
selling Services 

• Jeff  Hamilton,  computer  techni- 
cian, Physical  Resources 

• Chris  Healy,  supervising  pharma- 
cist, ON  C T eadiing  Hospital 

• Tabatha  Hunter,  client  service 
clerk,  Department  of  Athletics 

• Nathan  Larson,  lab  technician, 
Laboratory  Services 

• Irene  Light,  parking  enforcement 
officer,  Parking  Services  and  Trans- 
portation Planning 

• John  Lindsay,  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Geography 

• David  MacDonald,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence 

• Gregory  MacDonald,  records  pro- 
gram assistant,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development 

• Thomas  McLean,  client  service 
representative/post-mortem  room 
attendant,  Animal  Health  Labora- 
tory, Kemptville  Campus 

• Bertiila  Moroni,  departmental 
secretary,  Department  of  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology 

• Elke  Radeboldt,  secretary/recep- 
tionist, dean's  office,  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences 

• Phyllis  Rato,  human  resources 
service  assistant,  Human  Resources 

• Robert  Reed,  organic/inorganic 
lab  co-ordinator,  Department  of 
Chemistry 

• Pam  Speers,  graduate  secretary, 
Department  of  Philosophy 

• Shelley  Ussher,  human  resources 
service  assistant.  Human 
Resources. 


In  Memoriam 

Jeya  Ganeshapillai,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, died  Nov.  28.  She  is  survived  by 
her  family  in  Scarborough. 
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U of  G Awards 
LEF  Grants  to  11 
Campus  Projects 


Deadline  to  apply  for  2008/09  support  is  Jan.  31 


Prof.  John  Hacker-Wright  says  teaching  ethics  has  an  important  place  in  education,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

A Question  of  Ethics 

To  bean  ethical  person  requires  you  to  think  carefully  about  decisions,  says  philosopher 


BY  DE1RDRE  HEALEY 

Philosophy  professor  John 
Hacker-Wright  knows  what  it 
takes  to  be  a good  person.  In  fact,  he 
has  it  down  to  a theoretical  science. 

Hacker-Wright,  who  joined  the 
University  this  summer,  has  been 
studying  human  virtues  for  the  past 
j six  years. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in  ex- 
amining issues  at  the  fundamental 
i level  and  then  trying  to  look  at  these 
issues  in  a different  way,”  he  says.  “In 
the  same  way  that  people  who  like 
physics  become  physicists,  people 
who  like  abstract  fundamental  issues 
become  philosophers.” 

Courage,  temperance,  justice  and 
honesty  are  the  traditional  human 
virtues  defined  by  the  great  philoso-  . 
phers  such  as  Aristotle,  he  says,  j 
These  are  the  traits  deemed  to  be  the  ! 
basic  ingredients  of  an  ethical  person 
and  ones  everyone  should  be  striving 
to  achieve. 

But  over  the  last  three  decades,  ! 
philosophers  have  been  pushing  to  j 
add  the  characteristic  of  caring  to  the  I 
list,  and  Hacker-Wright  is  a strong 
supporter  of  this  movement. 

"The  labour  that  goes  into  a 
mother  caring  for  and  raising  a child 
is  not  recognized,"  he  says.  “But  this 
caring  is  essential  to  creating  an  envi- 
ronment where  people  can  develop 
into  good  human  beings.” 

The  original  list  is  based  on  a 
“male-dominated  and  traditional” 
philosophy  created  at  a time  when  a 
person’s  ability  to  be  successful  in 
war  was  highly  valued  and  the  ability 
to  nurture  and  care  for  another  hu- 
man being  was  not  even  recognized, 
he  says. 

“Caring  has  been  neglected  be- 
cause of  patriarchy.  It’s  a trait  that’s 
been  taken  for  granted.” 

Hacker-Wright's  current  re- 
search involves  crafting  arguments 
that  support  incorporating  caring 
into  the  original  list  and  showing 
how  neatly  this  new  addition  fits  into 
a set  of  ideas  that  have  existed  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

When  he  isn’t  wrapped  up  in  his 
ethical  theory  research,  he’s  teaching 
courses  on  ethics  from  biomedical  to 


business  to  environmental. 

In  his  teaching,  he’s  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  taking  these  abstract 
ideas  and  theories  and  applying 
them  to  current  issues  his  students 
will  understand,  such  as  capital  pun- 
ishment and  abortion. 

Hacker-Wright,  an  MA  and  PhD 
graduate  of  State  University  of  New 
York,  Stony  Brook,  says  teaching 
ethics  has  an  important  place  in  edu- 
cation because  it  encourages  people 
to  become  more  articulate  and  ex- 
plicit about  ethical  decisions,  which 
ultimately  makes  them  better  at 
making  such  decisions. 

“We  often  have  feelings  about 
ethical  decisions  but  not  always  the 
vocabulary  to  explain  our  thinking.” 


It  also  helps  people  recognize  the 
different  positions  that  exist  in  any 
ethical  decision,  he  adds. 

Although  Canada  is  behind  in 
ethical  discussions,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nological developments,  says 
Hacker-Wright,  it’s  definitely  an 
area  growing  in  popularity,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  environ- 
mental ethics. 

“Instead  of  simply  filling  their  car 
up  with  gas,  people  are  more  likely  to 
think  about  that  action  and  what  im- 
pact they’re  having  on  the  environ- 
ment. To  be  an  ethical  person 
requires  you  to  think  carefully  about 
decisions,  and  I think  that  is  happen- 
ing more  and  more.” 


Eleven  projects  aimed  at 
strengthening  undergraduate 
engagement  and  academic  success  at 
U of  G have  received  a total  of 
$157,000  from  the  University’s 
Learning  Enhancement  Fund  (LEF). 

Created  in  2006,  the  fund  sup- 
ports initiatives  arising  from  the  in- 
tegrated planning  process  and  the 
curriculum  renewal  process.  In  to- 
tal, 18  proposals  were  submitted. 

The  following  have  received  LEF 
support  for  2007/08: 

• Prof.  Leah  Bent,  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  $29,826 
for  innovative  tools  for  large-scale 
application  of  bioengineering  lab- 
oratories; 

• College  of  Arts  dean  Don  Bruce, 
$20,000  for  courses  in  introduc- 
tory Chinese  language  (Manda- 
rin) and  culture; 

• Prof.  Elliott  Currie,  Business, 
$20,500  for  an  interdisciplinary 
product  development  course; 

• Mildred  Eisenbach,  Student 
Housing  Services,  $20,000  to  cre- 
ate an  academically  enriched  resi- 
dence hall  and  to  expand 
academic  clusters; 

• Prof.  Christian  Giroux,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  $7,000  for  3-D  print- 
ing: component-based  sculpture; 

• Prof.  Stefano  Gregorio,  Engineer- 
ing, $2,800  for  a virtual  educa- 
tional laboratory  for  interactive 
electronic  systems  exploration; 

• Prof.  Jamie  Gruman,  Hospitality 


and  Tourism  Management, 
$20,250  to  engage  management 
students  with  work-based  learn- 
ing; 

• Prof.  Kris  Inwood,  Economics, 
$6,720  to  enhance  digital  re- 
sources available  through  the 
University’s  Data  Resource  Cen- 
tre for  students  in  the  humanities, 
social  sciences  and  business. 

• Prof.  Lorraine  Jadeski,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
$9,905  for  equipment  to  support 
digital  imaging  in  anatomy; 

• Prof.  Jay  Lampert,  Philosophy, 
$ 1 0,000  to  study  new  ways  of  gen- 
erating philosophical  discussion 
in  first-year  philosophy  courses; 
and 

• Prof.  Clare  MacMartin,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
$9,999  to  develop  innovative  cur- 
riculum in  the  child,  youth  and 
family  studies  programs. 

LEF  grant  proposals  can  come 
from  faculty  or  staff  in  any  college, 
department  or  academic  support 
unit  that  reports  to  the  provost. 
Projects  must  strengthen  under- 
graduate teaching  and  learning  in 
demonstrable  ways.  They  must  also 
support  learning  experiences  that 
cross  departmental  and  college 
boundaries  and  pursue  systemic  in- 
novation, renewal  and  experi- 
mentation. The  deadline  to  apply  for 
2008/09  LEF  funding  is  Jan.  31.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  website 
www.lef.uoguelph.ca. 


University-Wide  Event  Celebrates 
Student  Achievement,  Donor  Support 

Fifteen  new  awards  and  scholarship  funds  recognized  at  annual  ceremony 


UOF  G HOSTED  its  annual  University- wide 
student  awards  presentation  Nov.  20, 
handing  out  54  new  and  existing  scholarships  to 
82  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  More 
than  160  people  attended  the  event,  which  also 
paid  tribute  to  award  donors  for  their  support  of 
students.  During  the  evening,  1 5 new  awards  and 
scholarship  funds  were  recognized: 

• Devine  Family  Scholarships 
Established  by  Peter  Devine,  a member  of  Board 
of  Governors,  to  diversify  the  ethnicity  of 
Guelph’s  student  body  and  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  racial  minorities  and  people  with  dis- 
abilities in  undergraduate  programs. 

• Drs.  Jeanne  Ikeda-Douglas  and  Foch  Douglas 
Graduate  Award  in  Infectious  Disease 
Created  in  memory  of  Jeanne  Ikeda-Douglas’s 
mother  and  Foch  Douglas’s  father. 

• Hardy  International  Student  Scholarship 
Established  by  Marion  Hardy  in  support  of  inter- 
national students,  both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate. 

• Dr.  Margaret  McCready  Tribute  Scholarship 
Established  by  1955  Macdonald  Institute  graduate 
Dorothy  Campbell  in  honour  of  Margaret 
McCready,  former  principal  and  dean  of  the  insti- 
tute. 


• Professional  Staff  Association  Scholarship 
Sponsored  by  the  PSA  for  a full-time  undergradu- 
ate student  who  is  from  the  immediate  family  of  a 
current  or  retired  professional/managerial 
employee  of  U ofG. 

• Constance  Rooke  HarperCollins  MFA  in  Cre- 
ative Writing  Scholarship 

Funded  by  HarperCollinsConflda  Ltd.  in  honour 
of  Constance  Rooke  and  her  leadership  role  in 
establishing  U of  G’s  new  MFA  program  in  cre- 
ative writing. 

• Spitzig  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Economics 
Created  by  Lloyd  Spitzig,  who  earned  a BA  in  eco- 
nomics from  Guelph  in  1986. 

• Pearson  Volleyball  Scholarship 
Established  by  1972  B.Sc.  graduate  Larry  Pearson, 
assistant  coach  of  the  Gryphon  men’s  volleyball 
team,  to  recognize  men’s  volleyball  student-ath- 
letes. 

• Sun  Life  Financial  Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences  Fund 

Designated  in  support  of  interdisciplinary 
research  into  human  lifestyle  diseases  such  as  can- 
cer, obesity,  cardiovascular  disease  and  Type  2 
diabetes. 

• Ernest  and  Grace  (Jowett)  Kendall  Women’s 
Varsity  Basketball  Bursary  and  Ernest  and  Grace 


(Jowett)  Kendall  Varsity  Swim  Team  Scholarship 
Established  by  Ernest  Kendall,  BSA  ’32,  and  his 
family  and  honouring  his  late  wife,  Grace,  a 1932 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute,  in  support  of 
student-athletes. 

• David  Murray  and  James  Snell  History  OGS 
Fund 

Established  in  2005  to  honour  history  professors 
David  Murray  and  Jamie  Snell  on  their  retire- 
ment. 

• William  Campbell  OGS  Fund 

Created  by  1955  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
graduate  William  Campbell  to  sponsor  an  Ontario 
Graduate  Scholarship  in  OAC. 

• Dr.  Kiyoko  Miyanishi  OGS  Fund 
Established  by  retired  geography  professor  Kiyoko 
Miyanishi  to  support  an  annual  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarship  in  geography. 

• Edward  Y.  Monvick  OGS  Fund 
Established  by  1970  BA  graduate  Edward 
Morwick  to  sponsor  an  annual  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarship  in  English  literature. 

In  addition,  family  members  of  late  economics 
professor  Bill  Furlong  attended  the  awards  event 
to  participate  in  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Wil- 
liam J.  Furlong  Scholarship  in  Microeconomics, 
established  by  the  Department  of  Economics. 
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Let’s  Get  Something  Straight 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

A visit  with  Annie  Eleveld  will  leave  you 
constantly  checking  your  posture  to 
make  sure  you’re  sitting  up  straight. 

Eleveld,  a certified  ergonomic  specialist 
with  Occupational  Health  Services,  conducts 
some  80  ergonomic  assessments  a year  in  of- 
fices across  campus,  and  with  each  assessment 
she  stresses  the  same  message:  “Posture  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  work-related  injuries. 
You  can  have  the  most  expensive  chair,  but  if 
you  don’t  practise  good  posture,  you  may  as 
well  be  sitting  on  a stool.” 

Ergonomics  is  the  science  that  combines 
engineering,  psychology,  anatomy,  physiology 
and  organizational  studies  to  find  ways  of 
enabling  work  to  be  done  without  undue  stress 
on  an  individual. 

In  a single  visit,  Eleveld  covers  everything 
from  your  work  habits  and  workstation  to 
your  overall  health  and  what  you  do  in  your 
spare  time. 

Assessments  are  also  available  for  people 
who  do  industrial,  janitorial  or  hospitality 
work  on  campus. 

“There  are  proper  ways  to  do  everything 
from  gripping  a hammer  to  holding  a vacuum 
to  cutting  vegetables,”  she  says. 

The  office  assessment  begins  with  an  inter- 
view and  a confidential  medical  questionnaire. 
She  asks  you  how  long  you  sit  at  your  desk, 
what  your  main  tasks  are  and  if  you  take 
breaks. 

Once  that’s  over,  Eleveld  observes  you 
while  you  work.  With  five  years  of  experience 
under  her  belt,  she  can  tell  just  by  watching 
you  for  a couple  of  minutes  what  might  be 
causing  musculoskeletal  disorders  (MSD) 
such  as  that  ache  in  your  lower  back,  the  sharp 
pain  in  your  neck  or  the  numbness  in  your 
hands. 

She’s  looking  at  your  posture,  whether  the 
chair  fits  you,  how  your  legs  are  resting,  if  your 
monitor  is  too  far  away,  how  you  hold  the 
phone,  how  you  type  and  write.  Nothing  is 
missed.  She  even  takes  your  photo  to  perma- 
nently capture  all  your  bad  habits  in  case  you 
don’t  believe  what  she  tells  you. 

Although  simply  tilting  a computer  moni- 
tor, adjusting  the  height  of  a chair  or  moving  a 
telephone  closer  can  sometimes  do  wonders, 


office  equipment  is  often  secondary  to  the 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  a person’s 
physical  habits  and  work  routines,  says 
Eleveld. 

“The  things  we  have  control  over  are  often 
the  most  important,  such  as  posture,  rest 
breaks  and  stretching  exercises.” 


The  rule  she  tells  everyone  she  assesses  is  to 
get  out  of  your  chair  and  alternate  work  activi- 
ties for  at  least  five  minutes  every  hour  because 
standing  causes  less  back  pressure  than  sitting. 

“Many  of  us  work  behind  desks,  but  our 
bodies  aren’t  meant  to  sit  all  day.” 

She  tells  people  to  try  to  work  in  neutral  po- 


sitions. That  means  keeping  your  neck  straight 
and  your  head  facing  forward,  keeping  your 
legs  and  arms  bent  at  90-degree  angles,  making 
sure  your  feet  are  flat  on  the  ground  or  on  an 
angled  footstool  and  your  hands  are  at  the 
same  height  as  your  forearms,  and  last  but  def- 
initely not  least,  keeping  your  back  straight. 

After  Eleveld  goes  over  the  changes  you 
need  to  make  in  your  behaviour,  she  looks  at 
changes  that  can  be  made  to  your  workstation. 
Equipment  does  play  a role  in  MSDs,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  repetitive  tasks,  she  says. 
Having  to  extend  your  arm  slighdy  to  reach  the 
mouse  or  twisting  your  body  to  answer  the 
phone  can  have  an  impact  when  it’s  done  con- 
stantly throughout  the  day. 

She  also  asks  about  your  hobbies  and  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  office  because  they  are  all 
factors  that  can  contribute  to  MSDs.  “You 
have  to  consider  all  aspects,  including  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional,  because  each 
plays  a role  in  a person’s  well-being  at  work.” 

Since  she  began  working  at  the  University, 
Eleveld,  a former  intensive-care  unit  nurse, 
says  she’s  seen  growing  awareness  around  em- 
ployee health  and  well-being,  and  requests  for 
individual  assessments  have  been  steadily 
rising. 

Ergonomics  is  now  viewed  as  an  effective 
means  of  treatment  and  prevention,  she  says. 

“The  fact  is,  if  you  have  happy  and  healthy 
employees,  you  will  have  higher  productivity, 
creating  a win-win  situation.” 

Workplace  ergonomic-related  injuries  are 
responsible  for  42  per  cent  of  all  lost-time 
injuries  in  Ontario,  according  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labour.  But  the  growth  of  ergonomics  in  the 
workplace  is  making  a difference,  says  Eleveld. 

MSDs  dropped  by  14  per  cent  from  2000  to  ! 
2006  because  of  new  workplace  programs,  and 
time  lost  due  to  employee  work  claims 
dropped  by  16  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  individual  assessments, 
Occupational  Health  Services  offers  one-hour 
ergonomic  teaching  sessions  for  departments 
and  can  provide  a list  of  ergonomically  ap- 
proved office  equipment  for  departments 
looking  to  buy  new  furniture,  she  says. 

“We  want  people  on  campus  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  services  because  we’re  here  to  help 
and  prevention  is  key." 


Guelph  Students  Helping  to  Heal  Civil  War  Wounds 

Planned  garden  and  arts  centre  for  El  Salvador  town  to  draw  onUofG  student  designs 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Fifteen  years  after  a brutal  civil 
war  ended  in  El  Salvador,  the 
effects  linger  from  the  conflict  that 
left  70,000  people  dead  or  missing. 
Now  a U of  G faculty  member  hopes 
a garden  and  arts  centre  designed  by 
landscape  architecture  students  here 
will  help  heal  war  wounds  in  a small 
pocket  of  the  Central  American 
country. 

In  late  November,  almost  50  stu- 
dents in  a site  planning  and  design 
course  displayed  their  concepts  in 
the  Landscape  Architecture  Building 
for  a project  proposed  for  the  colo- 
nial town  of  Suchitoto  in  central  El 
Salvador.  Prof.  Larry  Harder,  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, hopes  their  ideas  will  one 
day  become  reality  at  the  Centre  for 
Peace  and  the  Arts,  an  arts  and  edu- 
cation facility  run  by  a non-profit 
group  on  the  site  of  a former 


Christian  mission. 

The  proposed  project  involves 
three  vacant  plots  around  a hospital, 
church  and  school  located  on  the 
two-acre  property. 

The  student  designs  include  vari- 
ations on  a peace  garden  and  out- 
door spaces  for  exhibiting  art  and 
sculpture  and  for  performing  music 
and  dance.  The  area  is  also  intended 
as  a place  for  reflection  and  as  a fo- 
rum for  children’s  activities. 

The  project  has  given  students  a 
chance  to  craft  designs  that  express 
meaning  through  landscape,  says 
Harder.  They’ve  also  learned  about 
geography,  history,  culture,  art  ther- 
apy and  postwar  reconstruction. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  project 
than  that.  "One  of  my  objectives  is  to 
get  more  international  exposure  for 
students,"  says  Harder,  whose  hu- 
man rights  interests  have  also  taken 
him  to  the  West  Bank.  This  fall,  he 


returned  to  the  Middle  East  to  pres- 
ent a conference  paper  on  postwar 
reconstruction. 

Referring  to  the  El  Salvador  pro- 
ject, he  says:  “This  is  all  about  a hu- 
man rights  issue,  a broader  issue. 
Part  of  the  motivation  is  to  expose 
students  to  the  ethical  and  moral  as- 
pects of  design  work.” 

The  Guelph  project  began  after 
he  visited  El  Salvador  last  summer 
with  a human  rights  organization. 
While  there,  he  met  the  centre’s 
co-founder  Sister  Peggy  O’Neill. 

“The  sister  said,  'Someday  what 
we  would  like  to  have  is  a peace  gar- 
den’ — at  which  point  I said,  'I  can 
help  you  with  that.’” 

Back  at  Guelph,  he  enlisted  help 
from  Jane  Eligh-Feryn,  a sessional 
instructor  who  co-teaches  the  course 
for  second-year  BLA  students. 

“The  students  are  really  excited 
about  it,”  says  Eligh-Feryn,  a 1985 


Guelph  MLA  graduate  who  runs 
Ginkgo  Designs  in  Stratford. 
“They’re  engaged  by  the  political  na- 
ture of  the  issues  and  the  struggles 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  have  gone 
through.” 

The  civil  war  between  the  El 
Salvadoran  government  and  leftist 
rebels  lasted  for  12  years  before  end- 
ing in  1992.  More  than  70,000  peo- 
ple were  killed  or  disappeared 
throughout  the  country. 

Recalling  people’s  stories  of 


atrocities,  including  military  inva-  j 
sion,  rape  and  murder.  Harder  says 
the  Guelph  project  “is  critical  to  try  I 
to  heal  some  of  those  wounds.” 

He  plans  to  share  his  students'  | 
designs  with  the  centre,  which  is  rais- 
ing money  for  reconstruction  and 
development  of  the  property. 

“People  need  a home,  a country, 
a space  for  gathering  to  heal  their  j 
heart  and  soul,”  says  second-year  | 
student  Jackie  Lau.  “1  hope  some  of  j 
my  work  will  appear  in  the  site.” 
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Nobel  Prize  Lustre  Reflected  at  Guelph 

U of  G geographer  and  climate  change  expert  enjoys  vicarious  share  of 2007  Nobel  Peace  Prize 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

About  $400:  That’s  what  geography 
professor  Barry  Smit  calculates 
somewhat  tongue-in-cheek  as  his  — or 
perhaps  the  University’s  — share  of  this  year’s 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  awarded  to  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC). 
Referring  to  the  efforts  of  numerous 
researchers  underpinning  the  United  Nations 
body’s  deliberations  and  periodic  reports,  he 
says:  “There  were  about  2,000  scientists 
involved.  I was  one  of  them.” 

This  fall,  the  IPCC  was  chosen  to  share  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  with  environmental  activist 
and  former  U.S.  vice-president  Al  Gore  for 
their  work  in  compiling  and  disseminating  in- 
formation about  human-made  climate  change. 
In  its  citation,  the  Nobel  committee  wrote  that 
climate  change  may  cause  large-scale  migra- 
tion and  increase  competition  for  scarce  re- 
sources, leading  to  heightened  danger  of 
violent  conflicts  or  war. 

Smit  was  a lead  author  in  the  IPCC’s  fourth 
assessment  report,  published  earlier  this  year. 
That  work  was  just  one  aspect  of  his  studies  of 
environmental  change  that  also  saw  him 
named  to  lead  a research  group  studying 


changing  Arctic  communities  as  part  of  the  In- 
ternational Polar  Year  (IPY). 

The  first  IPCC  report,  published  in  1990, 
sparked  international  negotiations  that  led  to 
adoption  of  the  1992  UN  Framework  Conven- 
tion on  Climate  Change  and,  later,  the  Kyoto 
Protocol. 

Smit  has  been  an  IPCC  author  on  adapta- 
tion to  climate  change  since  1992.  This  year’s 
report  also  included  contributions  from  U of  G 
researchers  Johanna  Wandel,  James  Ford  and 
Tristan  Pearce. 

In  a press  release  following  the  Nobel  Prize 
announcement  in  October,  IPCC  chair 
Rajendra  Pachauri  said:  “This  is  an  honour 
that  goes  to  all  the  scientists  and  authors  who 
have  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  IPCC.” 

The  prize  will  be  presented  in  Oslo  Dec.  10, 
and  25  representatives  from  the  IPCC  will  be 
on  hand.  Smit,  who  is  currently  in  Indonesia 
for  the  UN  Climate  Change  Conference,  was 
not  among  the  25  chosen  by  lottery  to  attend. 

The  Guelph  geographer  has  written  numer- 
ous research  papers  and  advises  on  climate 
change  issues  to  federal  and  provincial  agencies 
and  international  organizations.  He  holds  the 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Global  Environ- 


mental Change  and  serves  as  director  of  the 
Canadian  Climate  Impacts  and  Adaptation  Re- 
search Council  Network’s  agriculture  node. 

Smit  says  the  original  climate  framework 
agreement  was  intended  to  underline  responsi- 
bilities for  tackling  climate  change,  including 
the  roles  of  developed  nations  in  reducing 
greenhouse  gases  and  helping  poorer  countries 
with  more  sustainable  development. 

But  developed  nations,  including  Canada, 
have  been  slow  to  meet  those  goals,  he  says. 

Noting  that  Canada  has  fallen  far  short  of  its 
greenhouse-gas  reduction  targets  under  the 
Kyoto  Protocol,  he  adds:  “Canada  has  done  a 
poor  job  of  meeting  that  particular  commit- 
ment. It  would  be  wonderful  if  Canada  would 
re-establish  itself  as  a credible  player  and  dem- 
onstrate action  in  its  own  backyard.  We  used  to 
play  a leading  role  in  helping  countries  vulner- 
able to  climate  change  effects,  but  we  are  now 
seen  internationally  as  just  standing  on  the 
sidelines,  or  worse.” 

Under  the  IPY  program,  Smit  also  co-leads 
a project  called  “Community  Adaptation  and 
Vulnerability  in  the  Arctic  Regions.”  The  pro- 
ject involves  researchers  in  northern  countries 
— Canada,  the  United  States,  Norway,  Fin- 


land, Sweden,  Greenland,  Russia  and  Iceland 
— in  assessing  how  sensitive  Arctic  communi- 
ties are  to  such  forces  as  climate  change  and 
how  those  communities  might  adapt  to 
changes.  The  group  has  received  $1.4  million 
for  the  Canadian  IPY  component.  Smit  says 
the  project  is  expected  to  yield  policy  and  man- 
agement ideas  for  coping  with  changes  in 
northern  communities. 

Canadian  members  had  already  been  work- 
ing together  under  ArcticNet,  a Network  of 
Centres  of  Excellence  involving  more  than  100 
researchers  from  27  universities  along  with 
public  and  private  partners.  That  project  is  in- 
tended to  recommend  strategies  to  help  Cana- 
dian Arctic  communities  deal  with  climate 
change  and  globalization. 

Smit  leads  an  ArcticNet  project  on  adapting 
to  change.  For  that  work,  he  has  visited  Iqaluit 
and  Arctic  Bay  in  Nunavut.  Comparing  his  ex- 
periences there  with  his  work  in  African  coun- 
tries, he  says  he  sees  people  living  more  closely 
attuned  to  the  “rhythm”  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment — something  foreign  to  many  south- 
ern researchers.  Talk  about  adaptation,  he  says: 
“That’s  a lot  of  adjustment  for  someone  like 
me.” 


1 1 Takes  a Vi llage 

Eden  Mills  enlists  U ofG  help  in  bid  to  become  first  carbon-neutral  village  in  North  America 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CC  \ ALREADY  KNOVJ  Vhave  to  say 
I goodbye  to  my  SUV.”  Call  it 
part  of  the  price  of  living  in  the  first 
village  in  North  America  planning  to 
go  carbon  neutral,  says  Linda 
Melnick,  an  1 1 -year  resident  of  Eden 
Mills.  But  far  from  opposing  that 
plan,  the  business  and  client  services 
manager  in  U of  G’s  Department  of 
Athletics  is  working  with  a team  of 
Guelph  students  whose  course 
project  is  expected  to  play  a key  role 
in  helping  the  village  rein  in  its 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases. 

As  carbon  footprints  go,  Eden 
Mills  may  appear  dwarfed  by  the 
globe-tramping  giants  of  Toronto, 
New  York  or,  well,  Guelph.  But  in 
the  spirit  of  small  steps  towards  a 
greener  world  — and  with  help  from 
those  students  and  U of  G faculty  — 
the  roughly  350-strong  village  just 
outside  Guelph  hopes  to  become  the 
first  carbon-neutral  village  on  the 
continent. 

Referring  to  the  project  designed 
to  allow  the  village  to  balance  emis- 
sions and  absorption  of  greenhouse 
gases  that  are  believed  to  be  warming 
the  planet,  Prof.  Paul  Sibley,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  says:  “This  really 
would  be  the  first  such  initiative  in 
North  America.” 

Six  students  in  his  fourth-year 
environmental  science  project 
course  are  working  with  a local  team 
to  design  and  carry  out  a homeown- 
ers’ survey.  The  survey,  to  be  con- 
ducted door-to-door  by  the  students 
next  semester,  is  intended  to  gauge 
community  support  and  yield  esti- 
mates of  the  village’s  current  carbon 
emissions  and  targets  for  the  next 
five  years.  The  students  will  write  a 
report  with  recommendations  by  the 
spring. 


“There’s  been  quite  a buzz 
around  this,”  says  Charles  Simon,  an 
architect  and  planner  based  in  Eden 
Mills.  He  has  helped  lead  the  initia- 
tive along  with  his  wife,  Anna,  and 
other  residents  — notably  Glenn 
and  Libby  Little,  owners  of  a straw 
bale  house  designed  by  Simon  — 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Eden  Mills 
Millpond  Conservation  Association. 

The  project  has  already  attracted 
media  attention,  including  a CBC 
Radio  segment  and  an  article  in  the 
Toronto  Star. 

The  Simons  were  inspired  to 
launch  the  initiative  after  a visit  last 
summer  to  Ashton  Hayes,  a village  in 
England  that  is  pursuing  its  own  car- 
bon-neutral goal. 

The  project  was  officially 
launched  early  this  month  during  an 
event  in  the  Eden  Mills  community 
hall  that  attracted  an  overflow  crowd 
of  residents,  schoolchildren,  com- 
munity groups  and  U of  G represen- 
tatives. 

“The  participation  was  quite  re- 
markable — the  whole  room  was 
full,”  says  Ashley  St.  Hilaire,  a 
fourth-year  student  in  natural  re- 
sources management.  “People  are 
engaged.  We’re  always  waiting  for 
someone  to  come  up  with  a solution. 
This  is  taking  that  responsibility  into 
our  own  hands.” 

Says  Sibley.  “This  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  project  I thought  would  be 
ideal  for  students.” 

Previously,  students  in  his  cap- 
stone course  — actually  a yoked  pair 
of  courses  — have  studied  cost-ben- 
efits of  ethanol  as  a gasoline  additive, 
coal-bed  methane  mining  in  Alberta 
and  streamside  tree  planting. 

Simon  says  the  students’  work  in 
Eden  Mills  will  provide  critical  infor- 
mation about  the  size  of  the  village’s 


carbon  footprint  and  how  to  reduce 
it  by,  say,  cutting  energy  use,  investi- 
gating “green"  power  or  planting 
trees.  He  and  his  wife  have  used  pas- 
sive solar  technologies  and  insula- 
tion to  efficiently  heat  and  cool  their 
house,  which  is  also  home  to  his 
office. 

“It  was  key  to  get  the  University 
of  Guelph  collaboration,”  he  says. 
“We’ll  at  least  have  a picture  of  our 
footprint.” 

Sibley  and  other  faculty  will 
probably  suggest  specific  projects 
designed  to  mitigate  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  such  as  growing  biomass 
crops  or  using  wind  power  as  an  al- 
ternative to  burning  fossil  fuels.  For 
example,  Prof.  Andy  Gordon,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  has  discussed 
how  planting  fast-growing  trees  such 
as  poplars  may  help  the  village  with 
carbon  sequestration  (movement  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere 
into  plant  roots  and  soil). 


What  impact  can  a village  of  350 
people  make  on  the  global  carbon 

scale? 

Sibley  acknowledges  that  repli- 
cating the  village’s  example  to,  say, 
his  100,000-strong  hometown  of 
Waterloo  would  pose  plenty  of  chal- 
lenges. But  he’s  optimistic  about 
prospects  for  adapting  the  lessons 
and  examples  from  Eden  Mills  to 
other  communities.  “This  is  provid- 
ing proof  of  concept.” 

Besides  driving  a Honda  Civic  to 
work,  he  tries  to  reduce  his  own  car- 
bon footprint  by  paying  special  con- 
ference fees  to  offset  carbon 
emissions  for  travel  and  accommo- 
dation at  academic  meetings.  He 
says  more  conference  organizers  are 
providing  “carbon  calculators”  to 
help  delegates  figure  out  carbon  off- 
sets. They  can  then  pay  a fee  to  be 
used  for  planting  trees  or  other 
mitigation  projects. 

Transportation  will  be  a key  chal- 


lenge for  Eden  Mills,  says  Simon, 
pointing  to  its  lack  of  public  transit. 
Villagers  are  considering  car  pooling 
or  creating  a trail  to  Rockwood.  One 
resident  is  even  thinking  about  set- 
ting up  a food  distribution  business 
to  make  delivery  more  efficient. 

Melnick  expects  she’ll  soon  be 
driving  to  campus  in  a new  hybrid 
vehicle.  Now  working  on  a master’s 
degree  in  leadership  here,  she  is  help- 
ing the  student  team  organize  and 
conduct  the  homeowners’  survey. 
Her  involvement  in  the  project  stems 
partly  from  home  and  specifically 
from  her  two  primary  school-aged 
daughters. 

“I’ve  been  told  by  my  children 
that  I have  to  replace  my  light  bulbs,” 
she  says. 

Her  daughters  have  also  per- 
suaded her  to  buy  reusable  lunch 
containers  instead  of  using  packaged 
products.  “They’re  the  ones  who  told 
me  the  SUV  has  to  go.” 


Message  to  the  University  Community 


As  I walk  around  campus,  I notice  small  acts  of 
environmental  awareness  increasing  in  frequency. 
Reusable  coffee  mugs,  use  of  sidewalk  chalk  for  event 
advertising,  deliberate  reduction  of  printing  in  offices 
— these  all  add  up.  Our  campus  community  has  a 
long-held  reputation  for  acting  with  social  awareness 
and  concern.  We  are  now  engaged  in  active  and  timely 
conservation. 

Support  of  the  retrofitting  of  our  beautiful  but  aging 
campus  is  another  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
University  to  make  a substantial  impact  on  conserva- 
tion. Better  boiler  rooms,  well-sealed  windows,  lighting 
upgrades  and  other  retrofits  can  result  in  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $1.7  million  and  prevent  some  6,874 
tonnes  of  C02  from  being  released  into  our  atmosphere. 
We  need  your  help  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

I ask  you  to  please  join  those  you  work,  teach  and 
study  with  in  greening  the  University  of  Guelph  by  giv- 


ing generously  to  the  Energy  Conservation  Fund.  Your 
support  of  the  fund,  an  important  student  initiative,  is 
an  investment  in  an  energy-efficient  work,  study  and  re- 
search environment.  Your  donation  will  have  an  imme- 
diate impact  on  our  campus  while  contributing  to  the 
greater  global  good. 

Gifts  received  to  date  have  allowed  many  of  the  nec- 
essary retrofits  to  begin.  I am  grateful  to  the  members  of 
the  University  community  who  have  supported  the 
fund  and  other  campus  initiatives. 

Please  make  a donation  today  to  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Fund.  Your  gift  will  be  matched  by  the  University 
to  double  the  impact  and  speed  the  pace  of  change. 
Donations  can  be  made  either  through  payroll  deduc- 
tion or  a one-time  pledge.  For  more  information  about 
donating,  call  Ext.  56695. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
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Students  to  Host 
Environmental 
Symposium  Jan.  12 

Organizers  aim  to  educate,  empower  and  inspire  action 


UOF  G STUDENTS  WILL  HOST  the 
14th  annual  Environmental 
Sciences  Symposium  Jan.  12  in 
Rozanski  Hall.  Hundreds  of 
students,  academics  and  members  of 
the  public  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daylong  event,  which  will  feature 
workshops,  seminars  and  lectures 
on  the  theme:  “A  Sustainable  Future: 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?” 
"Developing  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  current  environmen- 
tal issues  that  threaten  the  viability 
of  human  society  is  the  goal  of  the 
symposium,”  says  Kyle  Lynch,  a di- 
rector of  this  year’s  event.  "We  seek 
to  educate  and  empower  partici- 
pants by  offering  them  regional  so- 
lutions to  global  problems.  We  hope 
to  inspire  people  to  take  action  in 
their  own  lives  by  providing  diverse 
options  for  sustainable  action.” 

To  that  end,  organizers  have  in- 
vited speakers  ranging  from  water- 
shed managers  and  urban  ecologists 
to  people  with  backgrounds  in  sus- 


tainable agriculture  and  alternative 
energy,  says  Lynch. 

The  roster  includes  federal  Green 
Party  candidate  Mike  Nagy,  who  will 
examine  the  realistic  potential  of  re- 
newable energy.  Prof.  David  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  Guelph  Institute 
for  the  Environment  and  a former 
federal  environment  minister,  will 
discuss  the  future  path  of  environ- 
mental management.  Jonathon 
Forbes,  owner  of  Forbes  Wild  Foods, 
will  explore  the  future  of  wild  natu- 
ral foods  in  Canada. 

Other  speakers  include  Guelph 
Mayor  Karen  Farbridge;  Prof.  Alice 
Hovorka,  Geography;  graduate 
studies  dean  Isobel  Heathcote;  and 
Prof.  Ross  McKitrick,  Economics. 

Advance  tickets  for  the  sympo- 
sium are  $ 1 0 for  U of  G students,  S 1 5 
for  non-students,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Info  Desk  on  Level  1 of 
the  University  Centre  or  online  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/-envsymp.  Tick- 
ets at  the  door  are  $12  and  $17. 


Justice  Activist 
to  Speak  at  U of  G 

Department  of  Political  Science  to  launch  lecture  series 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 


I 


n the  Guelph  community, 
James  Lockyer’s  name  will 
probably  always  be  linked  with 
Steven  Truscott.  Lockyer,  a lawyer 
and  founder  of  the  Association  in 
Defence  of  the  Wrongly  Convicted, 
represented  Guelph  resident 
Truscott  as  he  fought  to  have  his 
murder  conviction  overturned  — an 
effort  that  was  ultimately  successful. 

But  Lockyer’s  high  profile  wasn’t 
the  only  reason  Prof.  Byron 
Sheldrick,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science,  chose  him  as  the 
first  speaker  in  the  department’s  new 
lecture  series,  set  to  launch  Jan.  9 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Sheldrick  explains  that,  in  choos- 
ing the  speaker  and  the  topic,  he  and 
his  colleagues  considered  the  depart- 
ment’s strengths  and  goals. 

“Our  college  is  about  taking  aca- 
demic knowledge  and  using  it  to 
make  a difference  in  society,”  he 
says.  “And  our  department  has  a 
solid  commitment  to  social  justice 
and  strengths  in  criminal  justice, 
public  policy  environmentalism  and 
international  development.  In  plan- 
ning this  inaugural  lecture,  we  were 
looking  for  a theme,  and  we  decided 
it  would  be  'justice’  but  justice  writ- 
ten very  broadly.  Lockyer  is  clearly  a 
good  fit.  He’s  certainly  known  as 
someone  who  is  committed  to  jus- 
tice, not  just  in  the  law  but  also  in 
terms  of  public  policy.” 

Lockyer  has  been  involved  in  nu- 


merous other  well-publicized  cases, 
including  those  of  Guy  Paul  Morin 
and  David  Milgaard. 

“I  think  there  will  be  a lot  of  pub- 
lic interest,”  says  Sheldrick. 

He  and  Lockyer  met  last  year, 
when  U of  G awarded  the  justice  ac- 
tivist an  honorary  degree  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work;  Sheldrick  was  asked 
to  read  the  citation  at  the  ceremony. 
At  the  time,  Lockyer  told  Sheldrick 
he  was  open  to  coming  back  to  speak 
at  the  University. 

“Then,  of  course,  the  challenge 
was  finding  a date,”  says  Sheldrick. 
“He’s  involved  in  cases  across  Can- 
ada, so  there  were  very  few  days 
when  he  was  available.” 

Lockyer’s  talk  will  focus  on 
wrongful  convictions  and  related 
problems  of  the  legal  system.  He’s 
expected  to  discuss  not  only  reme- 
dies for  cases  of  wrongful  conviction 
but  also  strategies  to  prevent  similar 
cases  in  the  future.  A question-and- 
answer  period  will  follow. 

“Lockyer  is  a great  speaker  and 
very  engaging,”  says  Sheldrick,  who 
sees  this  event  as  a way  to  start  the  se- 
mester off  on  a high  note  by  giving 
students  a chance  to  hear  a talk  by 
someone  who’s  a leader  in  his  field. 

Sheldrick  is  already  considering 
topics  for  future  talks  in  the  annual 
lecture  series.  Possibilities  include 
international  human  rights  and  con- 
cerns about  security  in  a time  of  ter- 
rorism. “We  want  the  lectures  to  be 
topical  and  to  speak  to  the  pressing 
issues  of  the  day,”  he  says. 


Blowing  Away  the  Smoke 

Marketing  prof  studies  branding  strategies  of  tobacco  companies 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

IT’S  A PRODUCT  THAT  MILLIONS  of 
Canadians  use  regularly.  It  drives 
a multi-billion-dollar  industry,  is 
heavily  regulated  by  government 
and  is  lighting  up  the  research  of 
Prof.  Tim  Dewhirst,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies. 

“Tobacco  is  an  unusual  product 
category,”  says  Dewhirst,  who 
blended  his  interests  in  media,  mar- 
keting and  advertising,  policy  analy- 
sis, sociology,  cultural  studies  and 
public  health  to  launch  his  career  as  a 
researcher.  “There  aren’t  many 
products  where  more  than  half  of 
your  consumers  regret  that  they’re 
consuming.” 

A specialist  in  tobacco  marketing, 
he  says  research  on  this  topic  is  im- 
portant because  smoking  is  a major 
public  health  issue. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  smoking 
rates  continue  to  decline  in  Canada 
— which  is  encouraging  news  — we 
still  have  an  estimated  45,000  pre- 
mature deaths  each  year  that  are  at- 
tributed to  smoking.  There  are 
tremendous  social  costs.” 

Dewhirst,  who  joined  U of  G in 
July,  has  never  grappled  with  to- 
bacco addiction  personally,  but  his 
grandfather  did  and  died  of  lung 
cancer. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  his  death  moti- 
vated my  decision  to  do  this  work, 
but  I’m  sure  it  was  a factor  to  some 
degree.  ” 

Over  the  past  few  years,  he’s  been 
reviewing  internal  corporate  docu- 
ments produced  by  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry to  learn  about  the  strategies 
used  to  persuade  people  to  buy  to- 
bacco products.  He’s  also  looking  at 
how  cigarettes  have  historically  been 
branded. 

Integral  to  this  topic  is  how  the 
industry  has  used  sponsorship  of 
events  ranging  from  concerts  to  car 
races  to  spread  its  message,  says 
Dewhirst,  who  has  served  as  a con- 
sultant for  California’s  attorney  gen- 
eral, Health  Canada,  Physicians  for  a 
Smoke-Free  Canada  and  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

“Sponsorship  advertising  became 
more  lifestyle-  or  image-driven,”  he 
says.  “A  key  thing  tobacco  compa- 
nies did  was  to  use  images  that 
closely  matched  the  event.  If  the 
brand  promoted  individualism, 
they’d  sponsor  individual  sports.  If 
the  brand  was  about  adventure,  then 
extreme  sports  or  auto  racing  was  a 
good  fit  for  that.  If  the  brand  was 
about  prestige  and  exclusivity, 
they’d  sponsor  tennis,  golf  or 
classical  music.” 

One  goal  of  this  advertising  was 
to  normalize  smoking  and  make 
people  think  it’s  a common  practice, 
he  says. 

“Sponsoring  an  event  allowed  the 
brand  to  be  connected  to  it  and, 
when  applicable,  to  the  athlete  or  ce- 
lebrity at  the  centre  of  it.  There’s  an 
image  transfer  that  goes  on.” 

Dewhirst,  who  started  his  univer- 
sity career  as  a physical  education 
student  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
went  through  an  image  transfer  of 
sorts  himself  during  his  third  year 


when  he  enrolled  in  a sociology  and 
media  course. 

For  that  course,  he  wrote  a paper 
about  the  controversy  surrounding 
female  reporters  gaining  access  to 
the  men’s  locker  room  after  a sport- 
ing event  to  interview  the  athletes. 
This  contentious  issue  sparked  his 
interest  in  media  studies  and  legal 
matters,  and  he  began  to  consider  his 
options  for  graduate  work  at 
Queen’s  University,  which  led  him 
to  the  regulation  of  tobacco  adver- 
tising. 

“By  the  time  I was  completing  my 
master’s  thesis,  it  was  becoming 
front-page  news,”  says  Dewhirst, 
who  later  completed  his  PhD  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  his  research  on  cig- 
arette marketing  and  sponsorship, 
he  was  a Canada-U.S.  Fulbright 
Scholar  and  has  received  funding 
from  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  to  study  how 
brands  are  gendered  in  terms  of 
marketing.  His  primary  focus  is  Vir- 
ginia Slims,  an  American  cigarette 
brand  that  is  targeted  to  women  in 
most  countries,  yet  is  geared  to  men 
in  the  Korean  market. 

In  the  1980s,  the  United  States 
placed  considerable  pressure  on  sev- 
eral Asian  countries  to  open  their 
markets  to  American  products,  in- 
cluding cigarettes,  he  says.  In  these 
markets,  an  estimated  two- thirds  of 
men  smoked,  but  far  fewer  women 
did. 

“In  Korea,  for  example,  about 
four  per  cent  of  women  smoked.  Ja- 
pan was  higher  with  about  15  per 
cent.” 

Dewhirst  was  curious  about  how 
Virginia  Slims  would  be  marketed,  if 


at  all,  considering  that  its  target  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  was  women. 

“In  many  Asian  countries,  the 
company  stayed  consistent  with  the 
brand  and  marketed  to  women,  but 
in  Korea,  the  ads  showed  Korean 
men  smoking  Virginia  Slims  with 
the  tagline:  'For  the  Successful 
Man.”’ 

Although  he  acknowledges  that 
most  people  realize  smoking  is  bad 
for  their  health,  his  biggest  concern 
lies  with  children  who  pick  up  the 
habit. 

“The  most  common  age  people 
start  smoking  in  Canada  is  13  or  14. 
Market  research  indicates  that  this 
age  group  understands  smoking  is 
bad  for  them,  but  they  really  under- 
estimate the  power  of  the  addiction. 
If  you  ask  13-  and  14-year-olds  who 
smoke  the  occasional  cigarette  if  they 
think  they’ll  be  smoking  in  20  years, 
they’ll  most  often  say  ‘no.’  That’s  the 
unfortunate  thing.  When  people  are 
making  the  initial  decision  to  smoke, 
they’re  more  vulnerable  and  don't 
fully  comprehend  what  they’re 
getting  into.” 

Although  new  to  the  U of  G cam- 
pus, Dewhirst  is  no  stranger  to 
Guelph.  In  feet,  he  grew  up  in  the 
Royal  City  and  attended  Guelph 
Collegiate  Vocational  Institute. 

“It’s  great  to  be  able  to  return  to 
my  hometown,”  says  Dewhirst,  who 
last  taught  at  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan. “When  the  opportunity 
to  teach  here  came  up,  I thought  it 
would  be  good  given  the  University’s 
mandate  to  change  lives  and  im- 
prove life  and  its  commitment  to  so- 
cial responsibility.  It  was  also  a great 
opportunity  to  be  closer  to  family 
and  friends." 
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Two  Languages,  One  Country 

U of  G history  prof  turns  thesis  into  book  on  Canada’s  language  policy 


Prof.  Matthew  Hayday  holds  a copy  of  his  book  Bilingual  Today,  United 
Tomorrow,  a Finalist  for  the  Harold  Adams  lnnis  Prize  for  best  Canadian 
book  in  English  in  the  social  sciences.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

After  defending  his  doctoral 
dissertation.  Prof.  Matthew 
Hayday,  History,  stuffed  it  in  a 
drawer  for  six  months  so  he  could 
“come  back  to  it  fresh.”  That  helped 
him  with  the  editing  process,  he  says, 
but  the  process  of  turning  his  thesis 
into  a book  was  still  hard. 

“I’ve  heard  writing  a thesis  com- 
pared to  giving  birth  to  a child,” 
Hayday  says.  “To  extend  that  meta- 
phor, turning  it  into  a book  is  like 
giving  birth  and  then  being  told  you 
have  to  cut  off  one  of  the  child’s  legs. 

I know  that  sounds  kind  of  grue- 
some, but  it’s  a painful  process  to 
eliminate  any  of  those  words  you’ve 
sweated  over.” 

The  pain  and  plastic  surgery  seem 
to  have  been  worth  it,  though,  be- 
cause Hayday’s  now-published 
book,  Bilingual  Today,  United  To- 
morrow, was  a finalist  for  this  year’s 
Harold  Adams  lnnis  Prize,  awarded 
to  the  best  Canadian  book  in  English 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  award  is 
administered  by  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration for  the  Humanities  and  So- 
cial Sciences.  Although  another  book 
was  chosen  as  the  winner,  he  says  he 
feels  honoured  to  have  been  a 
finalist. 

The  book,  an  examination  of  lan- 
guage policy  under  former  prime 
minister  Pierre  Trudeau,  focuses  on 
t\ve  educational  programs  estab- 
lished to  promote  bilingualism.  The 
topic  seems  a natural  one  for 
Hayday,  who  did  a double  major  in 
history  and  French  as  an  undergrad- 
uate at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  has  been  interested  in  Canadian 
politics  since  he  was  a child. 

“One  of  my  earliest  political 
memories  is  of  watching  election  re- 
sults with  my  father  when  I was 
about  seven.  He  got  very  upset  be- 
cause Brian  Mulroney  and  the  Con- 


servatives had  won  a majority.  I 
didn’t  really  know  much  about  poli- 
tics or  the  different  parties  at  the 
time,  but  I always  remembered  his 
reaction.” 

After  completing  his  BA  at  To- 
ronto, Hayday  moved  to  the  centre 
of  Canadian  politics  and  earned  his 
MA  and  PhD  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. He  followed  that  up  with 


two-year  post-doctoral  stints  at  both 
Concordia  University  and  Mount 
Allison  University.  He  arrived  at 
Guelph  this  summer,  happy  to  join  a 
department  that  has  a solid  core  of 
Canadian  history  expertise. 

Here  at  U of  G,  he’s  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  more  research  and 
publishing.  One  of  his  future  pro- 
jects, related  to  his  book,  will  focus 


on  how  English-speaking  Canadians 
have  responded  to  the  promotion  of 
bilingualism. 

Another  major  project  investi- 
gates a second  aspect  of  Canadian 
identity:  how  Dominion  Day  and 
Canada  Day  celebrations  have 
evolved  since  the  Second  World 
War. 

“These  celebrations  provide  a 
lens  through  which  we  can  look  at 
national  identity  and  public  policy,” 
he  says.  “Because  these  events  are  of- 
ten broadcast  across  the  country, 
they’re  an  opportunity  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  try  to  influence  public 
thought.  I’m  looking,  for  example,  at 
who  is  chosen  to  perform  at  the  big 
celebrations  in  Ottawa  and  why.  Are 
there  First  Nations,  French-Canadi- 
ans,  multicultural  groups?  I’m  also 
reviewing  the  speeches  made  by  the 
prime  minister  and  others  — what 
points  are  they  emphasizing?” 

In  addition  to  this  research  and  a 
half-dozen  articles  scheduled  for 
publication,  Hayday  has  two  books, 
both  collections  of  articles,  going 
through  the  editing  process.  One  is 
intended  as  a reader  for  undergradu- 
ate courses  on  Quebec  history  since 
1945;  the  other  contains  articles  on 
social  movements  in  Canada  from 
the  1930s  to  the  present,  based  on  a 
conference  he  organized  at  Mount 
Allison  earlier  this  year. 

For  now,  Hayday  is  pleased  with 
the  warm  reception  Bilingual  Today, 
United  Tomorrow  has  received,  and 
he  continues  to  research  and  write 
about  the  topic. 

“I’m  interested  in  the  goals  and 
outcomes  of  the  government’s  ef- 
forts to  promote  bilingualism 
through  education.  During  the  pe- 
riod I wrote  about  in  the  book,  a few 
school  boards  were  experimenting 
with  French  immersion,  but  once 
the  government  began  to  provide 
funding,  French  immersion  went  full 


speed  ahead,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  kids  were  enrolled  in  programs.” 

Ottawa  also  provided  new  fund- 
ing for  minority-language  teaching, 
so  children  who  lived  outside  Que- 
bec but  spoke  French  at  home  could 
attend  French  schools.  And  “core 
French”  classes  became  part  of  every 
school’s  curriculum. 

“Opportunities  to  learn  a second 
language  were  created  coast-to- 
coast,”  says  Hayday. 

But  bilingualism  didn’t  appeal  to 
all  Canadians. 

“Unilingual  Canadians  thought  it 
threatened  their  ability  to  get  gov- 
ernment jobs,  and  some  took  their 
concerns  even  further  — they  saw  it 
as  a plot  to  change  the  country.  The 
title  of  my  book  is  a play  on  the  title 
of  another  book  written  in  the  1970s 
called  Bilingual  Today,  French  To- 
morrow: Trudeau’s  Master  Plan  and 
How  It  Can  Be  Stopped." 

Complicating  the  situation  even 
more  was  the  fact  that,  while  Ottawa 
was  busily  trying  to  promote  bilin- 
gualism, Quebec  was  passing  Bill  101 
and  trying  to  make  the  province  as 
“French-only”  as  possible,  he  says. 

These  issues  have  dominated  Ca- 
nadian history,  says  Hayday.  “We  are 
a country  of  two  major  languages, 
and  neither  one  is  going  away.” 

As  if  his  research,  writing,  editing 
and  teaching  weren’t  enough  to  keep 
him  busy,  the  historian  maintains  a 
blog  of  Canadian  political  commen- 
tary and  book  reviews  at  http:// 
pamplemoose.blogspot.com. 

He’s  also  a film  buff  who  was  on 
the  board  of  a gay  and  lesbian  film 
festival  when  he  lived  in  Ottawa. 
Other  interests  include  travel,  musi- 
cal theatre  (he  likes  to  combine  those 
two  by  heading  to  New  York  to  at- 
tend Broadway  performances)  and 
cooking  (with  Christmas  nearing,  he 
has  at  least  a dozen  different  types  of 
baking  planned). 


The  Lighter  Side  of  Apples 

UofG  apple-branding  idea  bears  fruit  for  campus  promoters — and  one  bean  researcher 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IT’S  NOT  EXACTLY  a hard-core  research 
project.  But  an  idea  for  a promotional 
gimmick  using  U of  G-branded  apples  has 
turned  a few  heads  at  student  recruitment 
events  this  fall.  And  a crop  of  these  special  “UG 
apples”  has  even  given  one  Guelph  researcher 
an  unlooked-for  angle  on  his  studies  of 
cranberry  beans,  part  of  a market  worth 
roughly  $20  million  a year  for  Ontario  bean 
growers. 

You  might  have  seen  the  branded  apples, 
perhaps  at  the  U of  G display  during  this  year’s 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  in  Toronto  or 
pictured  on  the  University’s  home  page.  The 
logo  shows  up  in  green  letters  that  appear  to  be 
stenciled  onto  the  fruit’s  skin. 

This  summer,  plant  agriculture  professor 
John  Cline  grew  five  cultivars  of  apples  bearing 
the  “UG”  logo.  He  stuck  specially  prepared 
plastic  stickers  on  about  800  individual  pieces 
of  fruit  growing  on  dwarf  trees  in  research  sta- 
tion orchards  at  Simcoe  and  Vineland.  Applied 


in  mid-August,  the  stickers  prevented  the  un- 
derlying green  skin  from  turning  colour  as  the 
fruit  developed. 

Cline  picked  the  branded  apples  this  fall 
and  shared  them  with  various  groups,  includ- 
ing U of  G administrators,  the  Royal  and  cam- 
pus student  recruiters. 

“The  tricky  part  was  at  harvest  time,”  he 
says.  “We  had  to  come  back  and  make  sure  the 
fruit  was  harvested  out.” 

Most  of  the  apples  picked  each  year  from 
some  15,000  trees  at  Simcoe  are  sold  to  a local 
fruit  growers’  co-op,  with  revenues  used  to 
help  run  the  station.  Referring  to  the  UG  ap- 
ples grown  on  she  trees  this  year,  he  says:  “The 
odd  one  probably  went  into  commercial  sales. 
Someone  in  Ontario  is  probably  wondering 
how  this  happened.” 

Besides  investigating  an  unusual  promo- 
tional tool,  Cline  wonders  whether  the  concept 
might  actually  add  value  for  growers  of  On- 
tario fruit  crops.  He  had  tried  a similar  idea 
about  eight  years  ago,  a venture  that  worked 
well  for  the  province’s  former  apple  marketing 


commission. 

Elsewhere,  he  says,  enterprising  growers 
have  developed  fruit  branded  with  birthday  or 
seasonal  greetings.  On  the  downside,  Cline 
says  the  process  is  labour-intensive  and  poten- 
tially expensive,  and  the  apples  themselves 
have  a limited  shelf  life. 

But  he’s  had  a call  from  someone  interested 
in  discussing  marketing  ideas.  “I  even  got  a call 
from  someone  who  wanted  to  stencil  apples 
with  her  and  her  fiance’s  initials.” 

The  branded  apples  have  also  sparked  ex- 
periments on  the  Guelph  campus  by  another 
plant  agriculture  scientist  now  completing  a 
research  project  with  the  Ontario  Coloured 
Bean  Growers  Association. 

Prof.  Peter  Pauls  has  tried  to  produce  the 
same  stenciling  effect  on  already  ripened  fruit, 
using  die  ultraviolet  lamps  he  employs  to  arti- 
ficially darken  cranberry  beans.  Growers  of 
cranberry  beans  — also  called  romano  beans 
— get  less  money  for  beans  that  darken  after 
harvest. 

After  learning  of  Cline’s  experiment,  he  cut 


shapes  out  of  paper,  stuck  them  on  apples  and 
left  the  fruit  overnight  under  UV  lights.  Peeling 
away  the  paper  the  next  day,  he  saw  an  “un- 
tanned” area  outlined  on  the  apple. 

Pauls  says  light  causes  fruits  to  produce  pig- 
ments that  basically  work  as  sunscreen.  He  be- 
lieves the  same  kind  of  biochemical  pathways 
produce  similar  results  in  his  tanned  apples 
and  in  Cline’s  tree-ripened  fruit. 

“Is  this  a way  of  darkening  them  afterward 
for  the  producer?  The  connection  for  us  was 
just  kind  of  intriguing.” 

He  adds  that  using  UV  light  on  ripened 
produce  would  speed  up  Cline’s  process. 

Both  kinds  of  apples  were  used  by  U of  G 
administrators  during  a recent  high  school  sci- 
ence teachers’  convention.  Pauls  figures  teach- 
ers could  use  the  experiment  with  students  in 
science  classes. 

He’s  now  writing  a report  for  the  bean 
growers  group  about  his  past  two  years’  worth 
of  work  on  screening  for  lines  of  beans  that 
don’t  darken  and  are  suitable  for  Ontario 
growing  conditions. 
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One  for  the  Books 

Community  spirit  drives  student’s  volunteer  efforts  with  Best  Buddies,  Books  for  Africa 


By  Deirdre  Healey 


Ana  Perkovic  tries  to  live 
her  life  by  a short  poem 
she  has  committed  to 
memory:  “I’ve  wept  in  the 
night  for  the  shortness  of  sight  that  to 
somebody’s  need  I was  blind.  But  1 
never  have  yet  felt  a twinge  of  regret 
for  being  a little  too  kind.” 

She  recites  the  two  lines  to  herself 
whenever  she’s  faced  with  decisions 
such  as  whether  to  offer  her  friendship 
to  someone  who  seems  lonely  and 
whether  to  volunteer  her  time  to  some 
organization  or  cause. 

“I  always  try  to  bring  myself  back 
to  that  poem,”  says  the  third-year  en- 
vironmental sciences  student.  “It 
summarizes  the  way  I want  to  live.” 

In  fact,  the  poem  is  probably  the 
reason  she  now  finds  herself  serving  as 
the  main  co-ordinator  for  two  large 
initiatives  on  campus  — Best  Buddies 
and  Books  for  Africa. 

Perkovic  never  set  out  to  take  on  a 
leadership  role  with  the  two  organiza- 
tions. She  likes  to  work  behind  the 
scenes  and  is  so  modest  that  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  get  her  to  talk  about  her  volun- 
teer work  without  her  deflecting  credit  onto  others. 

But  taking  on  the  position  of  co-ordinator  is  exactly  where 
she  belongs  because  she  thrives  on  bringing  people  together  for 
a common  good. 

"We  all  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  kindness  out  of  an- 
other person,  and  I just  can’t  forgo  that  kind  of  opportunity.” 
Even  at  a young  age,  Perkovic  was  drawn  to  doing  what  she 
could  to  improve  the  situation  of  others.  Whenever  she  saw  a 
child  standing  alone  on  the  school  playground  at  recess,  for  ex- 
ample, she’d  always  go  over  and  offer  to  play.  She  attributes  that 
kindness  to  the  influence  of  her  mother,  who  “is  always  placing 
others  before  herself.” 

That  quality  stayed  with  Perkovic  when  she  reached  univer- 
sity, and  she  was  quick  to  find  ways  of  volunteering  on  campus. 

During  her  first  year,  she  signed  on  with  Best  Buddies,  a pro- 
gram that  connects  students  with  people  who  have  intellectual 
disabilities.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she  was  asked  to  become  pro- 
gram co-ordinator. 

Perkovic  and  a team  of  volunteers  work  with  Community 
Living  Guelph  Wellington  in  matching  students  up  with  suit- 


able buddies.  Social  events  are  held  four  times  a year  for  the  vol- 
unteers and  their  buddies.  The  students  are  also  required  to  get 
together  with  their  buddies  a couple  of  times  a month  on  their 
own  and  chat  on  the  phone  once  a week.  Forty-five  students  are 
currently  matched  up  with  buddies  in  the  community. 

Perkovic  tries  to  spend  as  much  time  as  she  can  with  her  own 
buddy,  whether  it's  cooking  dinner  together  or  going  shopping. 
But  she  has  to  balance  that  with  her  responsibilities  as 
co-ordinator,  which  include  organizing  fundraisers  and  social 
events,  recruiting  and  interviewing  students,  and  trying  to  ex- 
pand the  program  through  advertising  and  promotion.  About 
15  buddies  are  currently  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  matched  up 
with  students. 

It’s  a lot  of  juggling,  but  she  does  it  for  the  friendships  that 
both  the  buddies  and  the  students  get  out  of  the  program. 

“I  get  involved  because  of  other  people  and  the  connections 
they  are  able  to  make.” 

She  also  began  volunteering  with  Books  for  Africa  during 
her  first  year  and  was  asked  to  take  over  as  campus  co-ordinator 
in  her  second  year. 


The  book  drive  is  held  during  the 
exam  period  in  the  fall  and  winter  se- 
mesters. Students  can  donate  text- 
books published  in  the  last  five  years  to 
the  drive,  and  these  books  are  then 
sent  away  to  be  used  in  schools  in  Af- 
rica. Any  books  collected  that  aren’t 
suitable  for  the  schools  are  sold  online 
to  help  cover  the  costs  of  packaging  ' 
and  shipping  the  books  overseas. 

The  book  drive  is  run  in  partner- 
ship with  the  organization  Better 
World  Books,  which  helps  with  pack- 
aging and  shipping  costs.  This  semes- 
ter’s drive  runs  until  Dec.  15. 

Co-ordinating  it  is  particularly 
challenging  for  Perkovic  as  a student 
because  it  falls  in  the  midst  of  exams. 

“I  have  to  pace  myself  throughout 
the  semester.  It’s  easy  for  me  to  get  re- 
ally involved  in  the  book  drive  and  ne- 
glect studying,  so  I always  try  to 
prepare  for  exams  ahead  of  time.” 

As  campus  co-ordinator,  she 
strives  to  inform  as  many  people  as  she 
can  about  the  book  drive  and  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  stay  up-to-date  on  the 
program’s  achievements. 

During  the  last  drive,  the  volunteer  team  managed  to  collect 
1,042  books  to  send  to  libraries,  schools  and  literacy  programs 
in  Africa,  and  another  1,538  books  were  sold  online.  Getting 
this  type  of  information  out  there  is  vital  to  the  book  drive’s 
success  because  students  need  to  know  their  donated  books  are 
going  to  a good  cause  and  that  they" re  having  an  impact,  she 
says. 

Ultimately,  Perkovic  views  her  volunteer  work  as  a way  to 
help  create  a sense  of  community  on  campus. 

“Community  is  so  important  to  me,  and  in  everything  1 do,  I 
am  always  trying  to  bring  together  community.  When  you  cre- 
ate a community,  you  create  a group  of  people  who  are  all  work- 
ing together  towards  something  great.” 

The  key  to  building  a sense  of  community  in  organizations  is 
to  ensure  that  all  volunteers  have  a say  in  decisions,  she  adds. 

“There  should  be  one  person  motivating  and  keeping  every- 
one in  the  same  direction  but,  at  the  same  time,  always  relying 
on  the  whole  group  to  make  the  decisions  they  want.  These  or- 
ganizations should  be  about  community  and  not  about  one 
person.” 


Screening  Tool  Aims  to  Improve  Children’s  Health 

U of  G profs  devise  preschooler  nutrition  checklist  to  keep  kids  healthy  down  the  road _ 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

TWO  U OF  G RESEARCHERS  have 
helped  develop  a screening  tool 
aimed  at  changing  the  way  public 
health  agencies  address  childhood 
obesity  and  malnutrition. 

Created  by  Profs.  Headier  Keller 
and  Janis  Randall  Simpson,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
and  Lee  Rysdale  and  Joanne  Beyers 
of  the  Sudbury  and  District  Health 
Unit,  the  tool  is  a checklist  that  fo- 
cuses on  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  five,  a group  that  often 
slips  through  the  cracks  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  track  of  their  nu- 
tritional behaviour. 

“Routine  nutrition  monitoring 
with  a physician  stops  after  children 
reach  age  three,  and  they  don’t  nor- 


mally go  back  to  the  physician  until 
they  need  vaccines  to  start  school  at 
age  five,  so  there  is  little  monitoring 
during  that  time,”  says  Keller. 

By  age  three,  children  are  typi- 
cally finished  with  breastfeeding  and 
are  beginning  to  form  nutritional 
habits,  so  this  is  the  optimal  time  to 
intervene  and  make  changes  to  pre- 
vent future  nutritional  problems, 
adds  Randall  Simpson. 

“In  the  past,  at-risk  children  were 
identified  only  at  the  clinical  stage 
when  they  already  had  nutritional 
problems,”  she  says.  “We  need  to  be 
identifying  these  children  before 
they  suffer  from  obesity  or  get 
diabetes.” 

The  preschool  nutrition  screen- 
ing tool  is  called  NutriSTEP  and  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  It  has 


the  backing  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment and  is  being  piloted  in  selected 
areas  across  Canada  as  part  of  immu- 
nization programs  and  preschool 
screening  fairs. 

NutriSTEP  has  the  potential  to 
change  the  way  childhood  obesity 
and  malnutrition  are  addressed  be- 
cause it  can  be  administered  by  par- 
ents without  the  aid  of  a medical 
professional  and  can  be  used  univer- 
sally across  cultures,  says  Keller. 

“It  can  be  used  in  a doctor’s  of- 
fice, public  health  clinic,  day  care  or 
school  to  identify  children  who 
should  be  further  assessed  and 
treated  by  a dietitian  before  they 
have  problems.” 

The  checklist  consists  of  17  ques- 
tions covering  a child’s  physical 
growth,  what  the  child  is  eating  and 


drinking,  physical  activity  and  sed- 
entary behaviour,  as  well  as  factors 
affecting  food  intake  such  as  how  the 
parents  control  what  the  child  eats 
and  if  parents  have  challenges  with 
the  cost  of  food. 

To  ensure  that  the  checklist  is 
valid,  the  researchers  had  more  than 
300  parents  fill  it  out.  Each  child  was 
then  assessed  by  a dietitian,  and  the 
results  of  the  assessment  and  the 
questionnaire  were  compared  to  en- 
sure they  both  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusions, says  Keller. 

The  results  revealed  that  more 
than  half  of  the  preschoolers  in  the 
study  weren’t  getting  enough  grains 
and  fruit,  and  45  per  cent  weren’t 
getting  enough  vegetables.  Just  over 
30  per  cent  were  spending  more  than 
three  hours  a day  watching  TV  or 


doing  some  other  type  of  sedentary 
activity,  and  nearly  13  per  cent  were 
eating  fast  food  more  than  twice  a 
week. 

The  checklist  also  found  that  37 
per  cent  of  parents  reported  they  of- 
ten control  how  much  their  children 
eat.  Randall  Simpson  says  there’s 
some  evidence  that  strict  parental 
control  over  a child’s  food  intake 
may  play  a role  in  the  development 
of  childhood  obesity. 

“Ultimately,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  sample  preschoolers 
were  considered  to  be  at  moderate  to 
high  nutritional  risk.  These  results 
demonstrate  a real  need  for  a screen- 
ing checklist  that  can  help  make  par- 
ents aware  of  harmful  nutritional 
habits  and  intervene  before  a child 
becomes  high-risk.” 
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It  Was  a Complex  Task 

More  than  a shovel  and  a watering  can  were  needed  to  plant  this  tree  in  the  science  complex  atrium 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHO  NEEDS  a global  posi- 
tioning system  to  plant  a 
tree?  You  do  when  you’re  the 
building  contractor  charged  with 
erecting  a 50-ton  steel  tree  meant  to 
support  the  four-storey  atrium  roof 
in  U of  G’s  science  complex. 

Angelo  Gismondi,  who  managed 
the  science  complex  project  until  its 
completion  this  summer,  narrows 
the  space  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  to  illustrate  the  exacting 
task  workers  faced  in  pinpointing 
"ground  zero”  in  the  12,000-square- 
foot  atrium  to  place  the  fluted  trunk 
of  this  “tree  of  life.”  Using  GPS  satel- 
lite co-ordinates  to  position  the  sin- 
gle steel  column  just  so  was  only  one 
of  several  novel  aspects  of  designing, 
building  and  installing  the  tree,  says 
Gismondi,  who  is  now  with  Innova- 
tion Ontario. 

As  a structural  and  visual  centre- 
piece for  the  triangular  atrium 
formed  by  the  three  wings  of  the 
building,  the  steel  tree  soars  60  feet 
up  to  the  exposed  steel  ribs  of  the 
roof. 

“This  tree  essentially  supports  the 
building  enclosure  of  the  atrium 
while  providing  a grand  space  con- 
ducive to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  by  fostering  a space  for 
collaboration,”  wrote  the  architects 
earlier  this  year  in  a design  award 
submission  to  the  Canadian  Institute 
) of  Steel  Construction. 

Speaking  before  an  event  held  in 
the  spring  to  christen  the  new 
atrium,  College  of  Biological  Science 
dean  Mike  Ernes  said  the  space  “has 


the  iconic  structure  of  a tree  of  life 
right  at  its  heart,  holding  up  the  roof 
of  the  building.  It’s  a physical  struc- 
ture and  yet  it  speaks  about  the  fife 
sciences.” 

Robbie/Young  + Wright  Archi- 
tects came  up  with  the  idea  of  includ- 
ing the  tree  in  the  science  complex. 
Richard  Young,  the  Toronto  firm’s 
executive  director,  says  the  atrium  is 
‘‘the  central  organ  that’s  necessary 
for  the  building  to  work  It  exudes 
life,  and  in  that  context,  the  tree 
represents  the  tree  of  knowledge.” 

The  stylized  structure  was  fully 


installed  by  the  summer  of  2006,  but 
it  took  several  companies  and  nu- 
merous workers  — and  months  of 
painstaking  labour  beginning  in 
2005  — to  bring  it  to  life. 

Working  from  the  architect’s 
drawings,  the  structural  engineering 
firm  Carruthers  and  Wallace  Ltd.  as- 
sembled specifications  and  a work- 
ing design. 

The  free  itself  was  built  at  Walters 
Inc.  in  Hamilton.  That  company 
used  3-D  analysis  and  visualization 
software  to  model  the  tree  and  to 
consult  on  its  design  with  U of  G and 


the  other  architects  and  engineers. 

Then  Walters  went  to  work  to 
build  it.  The  smooth  cylindrical 
trunk  and  tapered  branches  were 
made  from  regular  steel  pipe.  But  the 
five  nodes  — the  “crotches”  of  the 
branching  structure  — were  trickier, 
says  Gismondi.  These  specially  de- 
signed nodes  where  the  tree  limbs 
would  be  fitted  and  welded  into 
place  were  milled  in  Germany.  Oper- 
ations manager  Tim  Verhey  says  this 
is  the  first  such  application  of  these 
steel  cast  joints  in  Ontario  and  only 
the  second  in  Canada. 


A More  Friendly  Face  on  Computing 

Projects  to  help  make  computers  more  human  garner  awards  for  Guelph  students 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Efforts  to  put  a human  face 
on  your  PC  have  earned  two 
awards  this  year  for  Guelph  students 
working  with  Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke, 
Computing  and  Information 
Science  (CIS).  Looking  at  aspects  of 
human-computer  interaction  won 
international  kudos  for  a trio  of 
students  in  a web  programming 
contest  and  also  garnered  a national 
scholarship  for  one  student  aiming 
to  make  your  silicon-based  desk 
partner  more  user-friendly. 

After  submitting  a project  on  an 
"unsung  hero”  of  computing, 
Guelph  students  Ben  Coe  and 
Charlene  Elsby  and  U of  G graduate 
Zezewo  Abebe  Peters  ended  up 
among  the  top  nine  teams  world- 


wide this  fall  in  a competition  run  by 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers  (IEEE)  Computer 
Society.  They  created  a website  about 
a graphic  design  pioneer  who  created 
such  instantly  recognizable 
Macintosh  screen  icons  as  the  trash 
can,  the  pencil,  the  pouring  paint  can 
and  the  paintbrush. 

The  U of  G team  — the  only  en- 
trant from  Canada  among  almost 
120  teams  from  27  countries  — was 
named  one  of  eight  runners-up  be- 
hind the  top  team  from  Japan’s 
Doshisha  University. 

That  news  followed  the  award  of 
a $21,000  scholarship  from  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  to  master’s  student 
Gerett  Commeford.  He’s  helping  to 
design  better  computer  interfaces 


with  clients  of  Waterloo’s  Quarry 
Integrated  Communications,  where 
he  works  part  time. 

For  the  IEEE  contest,  launched  in 
2006  to  mark  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  organization,  the  Guelph  stu- 
dents created  a website  about  Susan 
Kare.  Described  as  a “master  of  met- 
aphors” on  their  “iKare”  website,  she 
created  many  black  and  white 
Macintosh  icons  that  became 
synonymous  with  Apple  computers. 
She  also  designed  many  Windows 
3.0  icons  and  early  proportional 
typefaces. 

Recently  Kare  designed  many  of 
the  gifts  that  users  can  buy  on 
Facebook;  currently  she  works  for 
Chumby,  which  makes  a touch- 
screen device  for  accessing  the 
Internet. 

“She  was  one  of  the  first  employ- 
ees of  Apple,  but  she’s  not  a very 
publicly  known  figure,”  says  Coe,  a 
fourth-year  CIS  student  who  will  be- 
gin a master’s  degree  in  January  in 
natural  language  processing. 

The  students  themselves  hadn’t 
heard  of  her  before  last  spring,  when 
Nonnecke  suggested  her  name  for 
the  contest.  Says  Coe:  “It  fits  with  his 
area  and  our  interest  in  human- 


computer  interaction.” 

Coe  and  Peters  designed  most  of 
the  website  entry.  Peters  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Engineering  last 
year  and  is  now  studying  aeronautics 
and  engineering  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Elsby,  a 2007  philosophy  gradu- 
ate who  is  now  pursuing  a master’s 
degree  at  Guelph  and  who  runs  her 
own  publishing  business,  researched 
and  wrote  much  of  the  site’s  content. 

Their  website  (deepwater. 
dyndns.org)  includes  information 
and  media  reports  about  Kare,  a 
timeline  of  her  contributions  and 
samples  of  her  work.  The  contest 
judges  applauded  the  site’s  simple 
design  and  the  accuracy  and  rigor- 
ousness of  the  entry. 

“It  was  as  if  we  were  writing  a his- 
tory research  paper,”  says  Elsby,  who 
continues  to  ponder  metaphors  and 
symbols  in  her  current  studies  of 
phenomenology. 

Commeford  studies  usability 
testing  — the  computer  world’s  an- 
swer to  focus  groups  used  by  manu- 
facturers to  try  out  new  products  or 
concepts.  That  process  tries  to  un- 
cover what  people  like  or  dislike 
about  using  computers  and  com- 
puter-based systems,  from  software 
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In  parts  of  the  tree,  the  steel  is 
three  inches  thick. 

Walters  set  up  the  tree  at  its  shop 
for  another  inspection  by  the  Guelph 
group  before  trucking  it  here  in  sec- 
tions on  flatbed  trailers.  A giant 
overhead  crane  was  used  to  lower  the 
pieces  through  the  unfinished  roof 
of  the  atrium. 

Erecting  the  tree  itself  took  10 
days,  beginning  with  the  task  of  bolt- 
ing the  trunk  to  its  concrete  base. 
Gismondi  says  the  contractor  used 
GPS  not  just  to  place  the  tree  but  also 
to  position  other  structural  ele- 
ments, including  the  building’s  inte- 
rior columns  and  a row  of  outside 
columns  that  support  the  curving 
front  facade  of  the  complex. 

It  took  another  sue  weeks  to  weld 
the  tree’s  nodes  and  branches  to- 
gether. The  contractors  erected  steel 
scaffolding  to  keep  the  parts  in  place 
and  to  provide  platforms  for  welders 
working  on  the  nodes.  “It  was  fasci- 
nating to  watch  them,”  Gismondi 
says. 

Pointing  out  where  the  branch 
tips  connect  with  the  atrium’s  roof 
beams,  he  notes  that  slip  joints  act 
like  expansion  joints  in  a bridge  deck 
to  prevent  cracking  during  ffeeze- 
thaw.  At  the  roof,  the  tree’s  branches 
span  up  to  110  feet  across. 

He  says  the  indoor  steel  tree  in- 
variably stirs  comment  from  tour 
groups.  Many  visitors  are  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  structure  is  not 
merely  decorative  but  that  it  also 
holds  up  the  roof. 

“It’s  highly  visible,  and  everybody 
asks  about  it  — what  does  it  mean, 
what  does  it  do?” 


help  functions  to  web  search  engines 
to  online  maps. 

He  says  this  kind  of  qualitative  re- 
search may  help  companies  improve 
their  testing  processes  and  design 
better  computer  interfaces  and 
products.  They  may  also  save  money 
by  offering  more  intuitive  online  or 
computer-based  help  for  customers 
rather  than  running  more  costly  call 
centres. 

He  completed  a bachelor  of  com- 
puting with  a psychology  minor  at 
Guelph,  a background  he  says  has 
helped  him  understand  the  needs 
and  motivations  of  computer  users. 

“We’ll  better  understand  individ- 
ual factors  that  are  involved  in  a reli- 
able and  valid  usability  assessment.” 

Commeford  says  poorly  designed 
computer  interfaces  routinely  sty- 
mie users  such  as  the  two  elderly  air- 
line passengers  who  needed  his  help 
to  work  their  in-flight  entertainment 
system  during  a recent  flight  from 
San  Francisco.  “The  text  was  too 
small,  and  they  kept  pressing  buttons 
and  jamming  the  system.” 

After  he  completes  his  master’s 
next  summer,  he  hopes  to  work  in 
usability  testing  and  designing  com- 
puter interfaces. 
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Prof  Turns  Research  Eye 
to  Women’s  Health  Issues 

Does  what  you  know  about  a disease  change  what  you  think? 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Doctors  give  us  advice  on 
how  to  be  healthy,  eat  more 
vegetables,  get  more  exercise,  get 
your  flu  shot.  TV  ads  remind  us 
about  the  importance  of  regular 
checkups.  But  what  happens  when 
our  knowledge  about  a particular 
disease  changes  radically?  How  does 
that  affect  the  advice  we  follow? 

Prof.  Paula  Barata,  Psychology, 
i who  joined  U of  G this  summer,  is 
j exploring  this  issue  through  her  re- 
; search  on  women’s  health,  particu- 
larly the  prevention  of  cervical 
cancer.  It’s  an  interest  she  developed 
while  doing  post-doctoral  work  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
Women’s  Health  Program  of  the 
University  Health  Network  after 
completing  her  PhD  in  applied  social 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
Windsor. 

“The  average  person’s  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  cervical 
cancer  has  shifted  over  the  past  few 
years,”  she  says. 

Although  medical  experts  have 
known  for  some  time  that  this  type 
of  cancer  is  almost  always  caused  by 
a virus  called  HPV  that  is  sexually 
transmitted,  that  information  was 
rarely  mentioned  by  doctors  to  their 
patients  or  highlighted  in  media  sto- 
ries about  cancer,  she  says.  Most 
people  seemed  to  assume  that  the 
cause  was  unknown  and  the  best 
strategy  was  to  go  for  regular  Pap 
tests  to  detect  problems  early. 

But  the  development  of  a vaccine 
against  several  types  of  HPV  — in- 
cluding those  most  likely  to  cause 
cancer  — has  changed  all  that.  Ad- 
vertising and  articles  about  the  vac- 
cine stress  that  it  needs  to  be  given  to 
girls  before  they  become  sexually  ac- 
tive, she  says,  and  that  information 
highlights  the  sexually  transmitted 
nature  of  the  infection. 

“I’m  interested  in  knowing  if  this 
information  changes  how  women 
feel  about  this  disease  and  if  it  affects 
cervical  screening,”  says  Barata.  “Do 
women  who  develop  cancer  of  the 
cervix  feel  ashamed  or  blame  them- 
selves now  that  they  understand  it  is 
caused  by  a sexually  transmitted  vi- 
rus? Will  women  continue  to  get  a 
regular  Pap  test,  which  remains  im- 
portant even  after  being  vacci- 
nated?” 

Another  question  she’s  tackling 
involves  the  desirability  of  alterna- 
tive ways  of  testing  for  HPV. 

“Our  understanding  of  the  role  of 
HPV  in  cervical  cancer  has  opened 
up  new  technologies.  A simple  test 
women  can  do  at  home  to  learn  if 
they’ve  been  infected  with  HPV  is 
now  possible.  The  question  is,  would 
women  use  it?” 

The  responses  Barata  obtained 
when  she  actually  surveyed  women 
varied  considerably.  Some  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea.  Others  felt 
strongly  that  this  kind  of  test  would 
not  be  as  reliable  as  the  annual  Pap 
test  they  were  accustomed  to;  they 
preferred  the  yearly  trip  to  a doctor’s 
office. 


“This  helps  us  understand  that 
perhaps  there  are  specific  groups  of 
women  who  might  find  one  ap- 
proach better  than  the  other,”  she 
says. 

Barata  has  also  studied  another 
issue  that  affects  women’s  health: 
domestic  violence. 

“My  research  involved  Portu- 
guese women  living  in  Canada,  their 
perceptions  of  abuse,  and  how  that 
influenced  whether  or  not  they’d 
seek  help  through  the  health-care 
system,”  she  says. 

Her  study  found  significant  dif- 
ferences between  first-generation 
and  second-generation  women  in 
what  they  described  as  abusive  and 


in  their  likelihood  of  seeking  help. 

She  did,  however,  discover  that 
the  first-generation  women  she  in- 
terviewed, although  they  might  not 
have  used  the  word  abuse,  were  able 
to  express  how  certain  behaviours 
made  them  feel.  That’s  information 
that  can  be  useful  to  professionals 
working  with  women  from  other 
cultures,  she  says. 

Barata 's  teaching  and  research 
take  up  a lot  of  her  time  these  days, 
but  her  face  lights  up  when  she  talks 
about  her  other  passion  — her  two- 
year-old  son,  Benjamin.  “He  makes 
me  laugh  every  day.  They’re  so  hon- 
est at  this  age,  and  I love  seeing  his 
personality  come  out.” 
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Fish  Have  Distinct 
Personalities,  New 
U of  G Study  Finds 

Biologists  find  fish  carry  their  active  or  passive  feeding 
strategies  from  their  natural  world  into  the  lab 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

FISH  have  DISTINCT  personalities 
that  explain  differences  in  such 
behaviours  as  eating  and  swimming, 
a U of  G study  has  found. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  jour- 
nal Animal  Behaviour,  Prof.  Rob 
McLaughlin,  Integrative  Biology, 
and  researcher  Alex  Wilson  learned 
that  fish  show  distinct  personality 
traits:  staying  put  or  exploring,  risk- 
averse  or  risk-taking,  sociable  or 
aggressive. 

“We’ve  seen  the  kinds  of  phe- 
nomena we  associate  with  personal- 
ity in  humans  showing  up  in 
domesticated  animals  and  now  in 
wild  animals,”  says  McLaughlin, 
who  teaches,  among  other  things, 
animal  behaviour. 

He  and  Wilson  observed  two 
kinds  of  feeding  strategies  among 
very  young  brook  trout  in  the  Credit 
River  near  Toronto.  Active  feeders 
swam  near  the  surface,  away  from 
the  bank.  Sit-and-wait  feeders  re- 
mained near  the  stream  bottom, 
feeding  on  what  passed  by. 

“We  wanted  to  test  whether  be- 
havioural differences  in  the  field 
were  tied  to  underlying  differences 
in  personality,”  says  McLaughlin. 

They  caught  the  fish  and  tested 
them  for  six  days  in  the  Hagen 
Aqualab  on  campus.  They  found 
that  fish  that  were  more  active  in  the 
field  spent  more  time  moving  in  the 
aquarium,  spent  less  time  near  the 
bottom  and  took  less  time  to  emerge 
from  a glass  jar  than  their  sedentary 
counterparts  did. 

Active  fish  stayed  active  and 
changed  their  activity  less,  on  aver- 
age, than  fish  that  used  a sit-and- 
wait-strategy  in  the  field. 

Subsequent  work  by  current 
master’s  student  Michelle  Farwell 
has  helped  cancel  out  potential  dif- 
ferences caused  by  such  factors  as 
variations  in  resting  metabolic  rates 
or  swimming  ability.  She  also 
showed  that  fish  that  are  more 


risk-averse  have  higher  levels  of 
cortisol,  a hormone  whose  concen- 
tration increases  in  animals  under 
stress. 

“What’s  cool,”  says  McLaughlin, 
“is  the  possibility  for  individual  be- 
haviour to  influence  food  webs  and 
interactions  between  prey  and  pred- 
ators, and  the  evolution  of  fish  pop- 
ulations with  groups  differing  in 
behaviour  and  body  form.” 

Their  work  may  help  in  manag- 
ing fish  stocks  more  precisely  by 
accounting  for  personality  differ- 
ences between  groups  of  fish.  Setting 
catch  regulations  based  on  studies  of 
fish  taken  only  from  the  water 
column,  for  instance,  may  cause  rel- 
atively more  active  individuals  to  be 
caught  than  sedentary  ones,  with 
unexpected  consequences  for  the 
entire  population  and  for  biodi- 
versity. 

McLaughlin  also  suggests  that, 
over  many  generations,  these  per- 
sonality differences  along  with  envi- 
ronmental differences  may  play  a 
role  not  only  in  the  creation  of  sub- 
groups of  fish  but  also  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  species. 

Switching  to  people,  Harwell  says 
personality  might  have  helped  early 
humans  living  a hunter-gatherer  ex- 
istence: “You  could  definitely  see  se- 
lection for  more  or  less  aggression." 

McLaughlin  says  his  results  may 
apply  to  other  kinds  of  animals,  al- 
though he’s  not  sure  how  his  ideas 
might  explain  differences  between 
his  teenage  daughter  and  her  youn- 
ger brother. 

“Do  animals  have  personalities? 
We  tend  to  think  of  pet  owners  as 
being  clouded  by  their  attachment 
to  their  animals.  Maybe  they’re 
more  correct  than  scientists  give 
them  credit  for.” 

McLaughlin  is  a Partnership  for 
Ecosystem  Research  and  Manage- 
ment scientist  at  Guelph  who  also 
studies  sea  lamprey  control  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 
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Life,  the  University 
and  Everything 

New  first-year  course  offers  life  skills  for  students 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Technology  may  be  just  a tool, 
but  it’s  a tool  that  can  open  new 
doors  and  make  many  aspects  of 
learning  a little  easier.  When  you’re 
creating  a brand  new  course,  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  integrate 
those  technological  tools  right  from 
the  start. 

“Life:  Health  and  Well-Being”  is 
one  of  the  first  on-campus  courses 
to  be  designed  from  the  ground  up 
as  a hybrid  course,  where  some  lec- 
ture time  is  replaced  by  online  work, 
i Required  for  first-year  students  in 
i the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
I and  Applied  Nutrition,  it  is  open  to 
students  in  all  majors  and,  in  its  first 
i offering  this  fall,  attracted  more  than 
300  of  them. 

“We  were  hoping  for  100,"  says 
lead  instructor  Sharon  Mayne 
Devine,  “so  the  enthusiasm  has  been 
wonderful.” 

I The  online  component  of  the 
course  was  designed  and  is  sup- 
ported by  Aldo  Caputo,  manager  of 
learning  technology  and  courseware 
innovation  in  Teaching  Support 
Services. 

“We  started  with  the  objectives 
first,  then  used  technology  as  a tool 
to  help  achieve  the  things  we 
wanted,"  says  Mayne  Devine.  “For 
example,  we  have  custom-designed 
graphics  \ha\  ihusUate  the  underly- 
ing philosophy  of  the  course  and 
help  people  find  what  they  need." 

She  believes  this  course  is  a great 
example  of  effective  collaboration. 
“With  the  help  of  Aldo  and  the  other 
instructors,  we  have  created  some- 
thing that  is  so  much  more  than 
what  I could  have  done  alone.” 

The  course  was  designed  with 
several  goals  in  mind,  she  says. 

“First,  we  wanted  to  help  first- 
year  students  manage  the  transition 
to  university  life.” 

Each  topic  covered  in  the  course 
— psychological  health,  nutrition, 
fitness  and  exercise,  alcohol  and 
other  substance  use,  etc.  — has  both 
a practical  application  in  the  stu- 
dents’ lives  and  a connection  to 
other  issues  they  may  be  studying, 
says  Mayne  Devine. 

“We’re  thinking  holistically.  So 
along  with  the  research  and  infor- 
j mation,  we  provide  links  to  Univer- 
| sity  resources  such  as  counselling 
services  for  those  students  who  may 
I be  struggling  with  an  issue.” 

A second  goal  was  to  introduce 
i students  to  the  Department  of  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition. 
Finally,  the  course  designers 
! hope  the  combination  of  in-class 
I and  online  work  will  help  students 


Pianos,  books, 
lessons  & more! 


experience  success  in  learning  and 
gain  some  organizational  skills  that 
will  promote  success  in  their  other 
courses. 

“Student  engagement  and  reten- 
tion are  important,”  says  Caputo, 
“and  this  course  addresses  students’ 
needs  and  gives  them  a safe  place  to 
discuss  issues  and  ask  questions. 
There’s  a real  sense  of  community, 
and  I don’t  think  that  could  have  de- 
veloped in  such  a large  class  without 
the  online  component.  It’s  a model 
that  can  be  applied  to  other  large 
classes." 

Mayne  Devine  adds  that  large- 
group  discussions  are  only  part  of 
the  strategy.  The  students  are  di- 
vided into  discussion  groups  of  20, 
and  each  group  is  given  questions  to 
be  considered  within  the  group.  A 
teaching  assistant  monitors  and  sup- 
ports each  discussion,  with  each  TA 
responsible  for  four  groups. 

“That  points  out  another  benefit 
of  this  kind  of  course,”  she  says.  “A 
single  TA  couldn’t  handle  that  many 
discussion  groups  if  they  all  met  in 
person.  So  this  approach  is  more  ef- 
ficient — it  makes  the  best  use  of 
limited  funding  and  resources,  and  it 
works  really  well.” 

Blogs  and  personal  journals  also 
provide  students  with  opportunities 
to  reflect  on  what  the/ re  learning  in 
the  course.  Mayne  Devine  makes 
regular  blog  entries  related  to  the 
course  topics  and  invites  students  to 
post  comments. 

“For  example,  my  first  entry  was 
about  my  own  experience  attending 
university,  how  nervous  I was  and 
how  I didn’t  understand  what  the 
professor  was  talking  about.  I felt 
like  I was  taking  a bit  of  a risk  in  ex- 
posing myself  that  way,  but  the  stu- 
dents really  liked  it.  Knowing  that  I 
started  out  feeling  scared  and  uncer- 
tain helps  them  realize  that  their 
feelings  are  normal  and  they’re 
going  to  be  OK.” 

Student  responses  have  been  very 
positive,  she  says.  One  student  who 
was  starting  university  for  the  sec- 
ond time  after  dropping  out  partway 
through  her  first  attempt  told 
Mayne  Devine  that  if  she’d  had  a 
course  like  this,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  finish  the  first  time. 

Mayne  Devine,  who  says  the 
course  is  “one  of  the  most  satisfying 
I’ve  ever  taught,”  notes  that  it  fits 
perfectly  with  U of  G’s  mandate. 

“As  a university,  we  are  thinking 
more  broadly  about  education.  It’s 
not  just  about  conveying  informa- 
tion; it’s  about  creating  thoughtful 
citizens.  That’s  what  we  aim  to  do  in 
this  course.” 
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Dale  Stevanus 


DALE  STEVANUS 

Manager  of  Purchasing  Services,  joined  U of  G in  1988 
It  started  out  with  a productive 
quarter-acre  garden  on  the  farm 
of  Dale  Stevanus’s  parents. 

“My  wife  and  I were  just  grow- 
ing vegetables  there  for  our  fam- 
ily," he  says.  “Then  our  kids 
wanted  to  earn  some  money  and 
weren’t  old  enough  to  get  a job  at 
a fast-food  place,  so  we  decided  to 
expand  the  garden  to  half  an  acre 
and  let  the  kids  help  grow  the  food  and  sell  it  at  the  mar- 
ket.” 

The  garden  gradually  grew  to  seven  acres  over  the 
next  few  years  until  Stevanus  bought  the  farm  from  his 
parents  in  1999. 

“The  farm  is  55  acres,  located  between  Bloomingdale 
and  the  Grand  River,”  he  says.  “It’s  an  ideal  location  be- 
cause it’s  close  to  Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Guelph,  so 
we’re  in  the  country  but  not  too  far  away.” 

Now  that  his  children  are  older,  Stevanus  says  they’ve 
cut  back  on  the  size  of  their  market-gardening  venture, 
but  they  still  sell  their  vegetables  at  the  Waterloo  Farm- 
ers’ Market  each  week  from  July  to  October. 

“Both  my  mother  and  my  wife’s  mother  were  ven- 
dors at  the  old  Kitchener  Farmers’  Market,”  he  says. 
“They  never  imagined  that  one  day  their  kids  would 
marry  and  end  up  selling  at  the  market,  too.” 

The  garden,  now  down  to  about  3.5  acres,  produces 
beans,  potatoes,  eggplant,  squash,  peas,  asparagus  and 
other  veggies. 

“We  sell  our  vegetables  directly  from  the  farm  as  well 
as  at  the  market,”  says  Stevanus,  “and  we’re  part  of 
Foodlink,  a Waterloo-region  program  to  encourage 
people  to  buy  their  produce  locally.” 

New  for  the  Stevanus  family  farm  this  summer  was  a 
modified  Community  Supported  Agriculture  program 
that  had  people  coming  out  to  the  farm  once  a week  for  a 
box  of  produce.  It  went  well  enough  that  they’re  consid- 
ering expanding  it  next  year. 

ISOBEL  HEATHCOTE 

Dean  of  graduate  studies  and  a faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  joined  U of  G in  1991 
“It  takes  me  right  out  of  my  aca- 
demic life  and  into  a domain  I 
normally  wouldn’t  experience,” 
says  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote  of  her 
volunteer  work  as  a tutor  with  the 
Action  Read  Community  Literacy 
Centre.  She  spends  two  or  three 
hours  a week  there  helping  an 
adult  learn  reading  and  math 
skills. 

Action  Read  estimates  that  about  22  per  cent  of 
adults  in  Wellington  County  have  difficulty  reading  at  a 
very  basic  level,  so  the  need  is  significant,  says  Heathcote. 
She  began  volunteering  four  years  ago  because  she  had 
developed  tools  and  strategies  to  help  her  elder  daugh- 
ter, who  is  dyslexic,  learn  to  read  and  wanted  to  use  what 
she’d  discovered  to  benefit  others. 

To  become  an  Action  Read  volunteer,  you  must  go 
through  a screening  process  and  a training  program  be- 
fore beginning  work  with  a learner,  she  says. 


Isobel  Heathcote 


Jared  Wohlgemut 


“You  need  a fair  bit  of  patience,  and  you  need  to  be 
creative  in  the  ways  you  approach  learning  challenges. 
It’s  about  tailoring  the  tools  to  the  learner.” 

Heathcote  is  currently  working  with  a man  who’s  on 
disability.  “I’m  learning  a lot  about  the  challenges  of  get- 
ting supports  and  dealing  with  government  agencies,” 
she  says.  “I’ve  become  part  of  his  support  network." 

Volunteering  with  Action  Read  and  seeing  what  a dif- 
ference literacy  can  make  in  someone’s  life  has  been  very 
rewarding,  she  adds. 

“I’d  go  grocery  shopping  with  him,  and  he  couldn’t 
read  the  labels  to  tell  the  difference  between  product 
types  such  as  caffeinated  and  decaffeinated  coffee.  He 
had  to  go  by  the  label  design.  Then  when  a manufacturer 
changed  its  label  design,  he  was  completely  confused. 
Now  he  can  read  the  labels.  It  seems  like  a small  thing, 
but  it  makes  a big  difference  in  his  quality  of  life.” 

JARED  WOHLGEMUT 

Third-year  student  in  biomedical  science 
“I’ve  been  writing  music  since  I 
was  in  Grade  9,”  says  Jared 
Wohlgemut,  “so  when  I came  to 
Guelph  and  found  other  guys  who 
were  interested  in  music,  we 
started  practising  together  just  for 
fun.” 

In  the  beginning,  they  were 
covering  other  people’s  music, 
says  Wohlgemut,  but  they  soon 
began  playing  — and  ultimately  recording  — their  own 
songs.  “Whenever  I’d  get  a new  song  idea,  I’d  bring  it  to 
the  guys  and  they’d  build  on  it,”  he  says. 

They  named  their  newly  created  band  the  Door  to 
Doors  and  moved  into  an  off-campus  townhouse  where 
they  could  more  easily  make  music  together.  The  other 
band  members  are  physics  student  Kent  Fisher,  microbi- 
ology student  Shaun  Kemaghan  and  landscape  architec- 
ture student  Dave  Reid. 

Their  first  recordings  were  done  on  a friend's  Mac, 
but  today  they  do  actual  recordings  in  a studio  and  have 
a demo  CD  that  is  sold  at  their  gigs. 

Wohlgemut  has  a solid  musical  background  — piano 
lessons  followed  by  about  eight  years  of  guitar  — but  he 
credits  drummer  Reid  with'  contributing  the  jazz  influ- 
ence to  the  band’s  sound.  Their  website  (www.myspace. 
com/jdubbandthedoortodoors)  describes  that  sound  as 
“sweet  funky  jazzy  rock  grooves.” 

Wohlgemut  took  a break  from  music  this  past  sum- 
mer when  he  spent  two  months  in  Africa  volunteering  at 
a hospital  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

“I  played  the  guitar  only  once  or  twice  the  whole  time 
I was  away,  but  when  I got  back  here,  it  was  like  I hadn’t 
been  away  at  all,”  he  says. 

Good  thing,  too,  because  the  band  has  a number  of 
upcoming  performances  scheduled  in  the  Guelph  and 
Kitchener  area. 

“No  matter  what  else  I do,  I intend  to  keep  playing 
music,”  says  Wohlgemut.  “We  like  to  use  music  to  better 
our  community,  like  the  benefit  concerts  we’ve  done  for 
Habitat  for  Humanity  and  the  Masai  Project.  Musical 
talent  is  both  a God-given  gift  and  a discipline  that  can 
be  improved  on.  For  us,  it’s  also  an  artistic  outlet  that 
we’ve  discovered,  and  it  provides  a balance  to  our  studies 
and  work.” 
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Running  in  the  Family 

Medal-winning  U of  G athlete  runs  in  her  mother's  footsteps 


Gryphon  cross-country  head  coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas  has  coached 
both  Lindsay  Carson,  centre,  and  her  mother,  Leslie,  to  national  awards. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

By  now,  many  members  ofthe 
U of  G community  know  who 
Lindsay  Carson  is.  She’s  the  cross- 
country runner  and  first-year  bio- 
logical engineering  student  whose 
gold-medal  win  at  the  national 
championships  this  fall  earned  her 
female  Athlete  of  the  Year  and 
Rookie  of  the  Year  awards,  not  to 
mention  helping  the  women’s  team 
to  its  third  straight  victory  in 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sports 
(CIS)  competition. 

But  here’s  what  you  might  not 
know:  she’s  not  the  first  runner  in 
1 her  family  to  collect  CIS  awards  for 
the  Gryphons.  That  honour  belongs 
to  her  mom,  Leslie,  who  snared  a 
bronze  medal  six  years  ago  as  a 38- 
year-old  varsity  athlete  who  regu- 
larly outran  most  of  her  teammates 
and  competitors,  half  her  age  or  not. 

At  the  same  time  that  Lindsay, 
then  12,  was  hanging  up  her  speed 
skates  in  Cambridge  and  consider- 
ing a switch  to  full-time  running, 
Leslie  was  hitting  her  stride  as  a mid- 
dle-distance runner  with  the  Gry- 
phons. 

A longtime  dietitian  and  sports 
| nutritionist,  she  had  returned  to 
school  in  2000  to  pursue  an  execu- 
tive MBA  in  hospitality  and  tourism 
management.  Guelph  had  been  an 
obvious  choice,  although  not  just  ac- 
ademically. She  could  have  applied 
. to  another  university  to  do  a mas- 
I ter’s  degree,  but  she  wanted  to  train 
! with  Gryphon  cross-country  head 
coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas. 

“I  specifically  went  to  Guelph  to 
run,”  says  Leslie,  who  now  works  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Health  Centre  in  Guelph 
and  lives  with  her  family  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

That  sentiment  was  echoed  in  her 
daughter’s  own  move  to  Guelph  this 
year. 

“This  is  the  best  running  pro- 
gram in  Canada,”  says  Lindsay,  18, 
who  plans  to  pursue  medical  studies 
after  her  engineering  degree. 

She  points  to  last  month’s  meet 
in  Victoria,  where  U of  G became  the 
first  school  ever  to  win  back-to-back 
team  gold  medals  in  both  women’s 
and  men’s  cross-country  CIS  cham- 
pionships. Besides  the  women’s 
hat-trick  finish  this  year,  the  men’s 
team  led  by  second-year  student 
Kyle  Boorsma  racked  up  its  sixth  win 
in  the  last  nine  years. 

Lindsay  missed  the  men’s  finish 
in  Victoria  because  she  was  being 
drug-tested  after  her  own  event,  but 
she  was  happy  to  learn  that  the 
men’s  team  had  also  captured  gold. 

"The  double-double  shows  we 
have  the  best,”  she  says. 

Scott-Thomas  was  named  both 
women’s  and  men’s  Coach  of  the 
Year  for  the  second  straight  season. 
Tell  him  that  both  Carsons  cite  him 
as  their  primary  reason  for  choosing 
U of  G,  and  the  43-year-old  smiles 
and  says:  “I  still  feel  awkward  when  I 
hear  things  like  that.  I’m  really 
proud  that  people  would  come  and 
think  that,  but  it’s  just  about  sharing 
dreams.” 

Dreams  — and  goals.  He  notes 


that  his  team  risked  becoming  a vic- 
tim of  its  own  success  this  year.  After 
that  first  CIS  gold-medal  sweep  last 
year,  he  saw  sue  of  his  All-Canadian 
athletes  — three  men  and  three 
women  — graduate  in  the  spring. 
Keen  to  avoid  the  euphemistic  “re- 
building year”  label,  Scott-Thomas 
started  this  fall  by  saying:  “Let’s  not 
rebuild,  let’s  keep  going  with  new 
people.” 

One  of  this  year’s  new  recruits 
was  hardly  new  to  him  at  all.  “I’ve 
known  Lindsay  since  before  she  was 
in  high  school,”  he  says. 


Lindsay  was  in  primary  school 
and  a competitive  speed  skater  when 


But  it  was  Leslie  whom  he  first  en- 
countered as  a coach  when  she  en- 
rolled at  Guelph  in  2000  as  a late- 
blooming  athlete. 

In  the  early  1980s,  she  had  stud- 
ied nutrition  at  Mount  Saint  Vin- 
cent University  in  Halifax.  Back 
then,  she  wasn’t  a varsity  athlete  but 
had  begun  running  marathons  on 
her  own. 

After  the  family  moved  to  On- 
tario, she  joined  the  Tri-City  Track 
Club  in  Kitchener  and  continued  to 
compete  in  marathons.  She  took 
nine  years  away  from  running  when 
Lindsay  and  her  two  brothers  were 
born. 

Leslie  returned  to  the  racing  cir- 
cuit in  1994  at  age  30,  finishing  third 
in  a Detroit  marathon  with  a time  of 
2:45.  “A  highlight  for  me  was  return- 
ing to  marathons  as  a mother  of 
three.  That  was  a huge  jump  for  me.” 

She  has  completed  21  marathons  I 


and  won  seven  of  them.  One  of  those 
wins  came  in  Japan  during  her  first 
year  at  U of  G. 

What  was  her  secret?  “It  comes 
down  to  science,”  she  says.  “Pretty 
much  every  runner  has  a good  com- 
petitive 10  years  in  his  or  her  legs.” 

Having  found  her  own  legs  rela- 
tively late,  Leslie  says  she  was  peak- 
ing by  the  time  she  arrived  at 
Guelph.  That  meant  she  was  win- 
ning races  against  competitors  as 
young  as  her  18-year-old  daughter 
(although  she  hastens  to  add  that 
Lindsay  has  already  surpassed  her 


individual  departments,  the  spirit  of 
those  who  canvass  and  organize 
events,  and  their  desire  to  make 
Guelph  a better  place  for  their 
friends  and  neighbours  and  every- 
one else  who  lives  here.  Not  only 
does  this  make  a difference  to  our 
community,  but  all  of  us  have  also 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  good 
fellowship,  team  building  and  fun.” 

A number  of  awards  were  pre- 
sented at  the  volunteer  event,  in- 
cluding the  President’s  Award  given 
each  year  to  the  campus  unit  that  has 
the  highest  increase  in  both  partici- 
pation and  dollars  raised.  This  year’s 
winner  is  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science. 

The  Gabrielle  Hubert  Award  for 
outstanding  contributions  by  an  in- 


mother’s personal  best  times). 

During  her  two-year  MBA  pro- 
gram, Leslie  divided  her  training 
time  between  the  Gryphons  and  her 
own  marathon  preparation. 

“I  had  reached  my  potential  in 
terms  of  speed,  while  those  young 
people  were  just  getting  started.” 
Tongue-in-cheek,  she  adds:  “This 
gives  these  young  people  hope.” 

In  2001,  she  won  a CIS  bronze 
track-and-field  medal  in  the  3,000 
metres.  That  year  she  also  won  a 
bronze  for  Canada  in  the 
Francophone  Games  in  Ottawa, 
completing  the  marathon  in  32  C 
heat  in  two  hours  and  50  minutes. 
She  also  picked  up  cross-country 
medals  in  Ontario  University  Ath- 
letics competition. 

Leslie  ran  — and  won  — her  last 
marathon  in  Buffalo  three  years  ago. 
“I  came  home  $5,000  richer,  but  I 
definitely  paid  the  price,”  she  says. 

Before  that  race,  she  had  begun 
feeling  pain  in  her  left  hip.  Suspect- 
ing a soft-tissue  injury,  she  had  con- 
tinued training.  It  turned  out  that 
she’d  suffered  a stress  fracture  and 
had  developed  osteoarthritis. 

Last  fall,  she  underwent  a hip  re- 
placement. Now  43,  she  swims  and 
walks  but  does  no  more  running. 

After  finishing  that  MBA  here, 
Leslie  worked  at  a sports  medicine 
clinic  as  a nutritionist.  She  joined  St. 
Joseph’s  as  food  and  nutrition  ser- 
vices manager  2Vi  years  ago. 

That  means  she’s  able  to  keep 
tabs  on  Lindsay’s  progress  — and 
nutrition  — regularly.  Although 
Lindsay  lives  in  residence,  mother 
and  daughter  usually  meet  weekly  to 
compare  notes. 

Leslie  has  seen  her  daughter  race 
twice  this  year  but  didn’t  go  to  the 
CIS  championships. 

“I  still  get  very  nervous  when  I 
watch,  although  I never  got  nervous 
when  I ran,”  says  Leslie,  who  once 
competed  as  a Gryphon  on  the  same 
five- kilometre  course  in  Victoria 
where  Lindsay  ran  last  month. 

Lindsay  entered  that  champion- 
ship CIS  race  determined  to  grab 


dividual  volunteer  was  presented  to 
Donna  Mokren  ofthe  College  of  So- 
cial and  Applied  Human  Sciences 
dean’s  office. 

The  United  Way  also  presents  an 
annual  Spirit  Award  to  a unit  that 
exceeds  its  goal,  achieves  a five- 
per-cent  increase  in  participation 
and  demonstrates  commendable  en- 
thusiasm, community  and  creativity 
in  its  fundraising  effort.  This  year’s 
award  went  to  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College. 

Other  campaign  volunteers  were 
presented  with  “Pat  on  the  Back”  ci- 
tations to  recognize  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Way  campaign: 
Prof.  Ruediger  Mueller  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts:  Sharon  Cardow  and  the 
President’s  Office  team;  Jill  Fergu- 


and  hold  the  lead  over  the  hilly 
course. 

“I  knew  I was  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  field,"  says  the  five-foot-one 
athlete.  “If  I led,  I would  dictate  the 
race.  You  need  to  run  your  own  race. " 

She  finished  20  seconds  ahead  of 
her  closest  competitor. 

Lindsay  began  running  seriously 
in  Grade  9.  As  a skater,  she  had  always 
run  for  cross-training.  Now  she  was  a 
high-schooler  with  a goal.  She  ran  in 
world  championships  in  Kenya  last 
year  and  in  Japan  the  year  before. 

Heat  exhaustion  in  Kenya  nearly 
beat  her.  “I  fainted  across  the  finish 
line,"  she  says.  Last  year’s  nationals  in 
Vancouver  were  similarly  less  than  1 
memorable,  although  she  finished  1 
eighth. 

How  does  she  feel  about  losing 
races?  She  shrugs.  “You  just  learn 
from  them.  Bad  race  experiences  are 
just  as  important  as  good  race  experi- 
ences. You  learn  way  better  from  your 
mistakes." 

Scott-Thomas  knew  Lindsay  had  ! 
turned  into  a runner,  but  he  hadn’t  1 
known  about  her  plans  until  last  year.  1 
“She  sat  in  her  kitchen  and  said:  ‘I’m 
going  to  Guelph.’" 

She  hadn’t  even  applied  anywhere 
else,  including  any  American  schools.  1 
Scott-Thomas  recalls  advising  her  to  j 
consider  other  options,  but  her  mind  ; 
was  already  made  up. 

He’s  expecting  great  things  from  i 
his  new  recruit,  whom  he  describes  as  I 
a strong  team  player  and  a "fearless  " 
runner  who’s  willing  to  risk  losing.  , 

“Lindsay’s  an  international-class  , 
talent,"  he  says,  pegging  her  as  a j 
strong  contender  for  the  2008  cross- 
country world  championships  in 
Scodand  and  for  the  2012  Olympics. 

Competing  for  Tri-City  this  past 
weekend,  she  finished  second  in  the 
national  cross-country  champion-  ! 
ships  here  at  Guelph.  For  that  race, 
runners  broke  in  a new  course  in  the 
Arboretum.  Scott-Thomas  helped  j 
design  and  build  the  course  as  part  of 
a team  made  up  of  representatives  J 
from  the  campus  and  the  local  run- 
ning community. 


son  of  Student  Affairs:  Jennifer 
Beehler  of  OVC;  Sasha  Alexander  of 
Financial  Services;  Janet  Kaufman  I 
and  Robin  Bergart  of  the  U of  G Li- 
brary; Debbie  Hayward  of  Hospital-  1 
ity  Services;  Jennifer  Wood  and 
Lynne  May  of  Human  Resources; 
student  volunteers  Katelynn  Thissen 
and  Sonali  Rao;  and  the  departments 
of  Geography,  Political  Science  and 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

“We  also  owe  a big  thank  you  to 
everyone  who  turned  in  a pledge 
card,  made  a donation,  participated 
in  a United  Way  event  or  bought  a , 
ticket  in  the  tuition  lottery  or  a de- 
partmental raffle,"  adds  Thompson. 

“If  I could,  I would  give  an  award  to 
our  entire  campus  that  would  say:  ( 
‘We  made  a difference!”’ 
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from  the  archives 

If  This  Medal  Could  Talk 


It’s  only  about  the  size  of  a quarter,  but  this  boxing  medal  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
surfacing  on  eBay  more  than  90  years  after  it  was  awarded  to  an  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  student.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

He  won  the  OAC  boxing  medallion  in 
1915,  the  same  year  he  cut  short  his 
studies  to  sign  up  for  a bigger  fight.  The 
medallion  is  silver-coloured,  about  the  size  of  a 
quarter,  with  a loop  for  a chain  that’s  now 
missing.  The  metal  is  smooth,  as  if  it  might 
have  hung  for  years  around  his  neck,  perhaps 
as  a good-luck  charm  tucked  in  his  soldier’s 
uniform.  Embossed  on  one  side  are  the  OAC 
crest  and  the  words:  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  On  the  reverse  is  an  inscription:  "1st 
welterweight  boxing.  1915.  G.  Smedley.” 

Prof.  Gary  Umphrey,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  found  the  medal  on  eBay  and  de- 
cided to  spend  the  few  dollars  needed  to  rescue 
it  back  from  its  British  owner.  “1  just  felt  it 
should  be  back  here  at  Guelph  rather  than  out 
there  in  limbo,”  says  Umphrey,  who  watches 
eBay  for  items  connected  to  OAC,  the  Univer- 
sity and  his  own  research  and  personal 
interests. 

Intrigued  by  his  find,  which  he  recently  do- 
nated to  the  U of  G Library  archives,  he  sought 
out  more  information  about  the  medallion’s 
original  recipient,  both  in  the  Guelph  archives 
and  through  Library  and  Archives  Canada  in 
Ottawa. 

George  Smedley  arrived  at  Guelph  in  1914, 
perhaps  fresh  from  the  family  farm  as  many  of 
his  OAC  T8  classmates  had.  Maybe  it  had  been 
years  of  outdoor  work  that  had  toned  his  wel- 
terweight body.  In  his  first  year,  he  racked  up 
some  success  in  the  ring.  There  was  that  me- 
dallion, which  physically  resembles  other 
medals  given  by  the  college  back  then  as  aca- 
demic awards  for  husbandry,  say,  or  debating. 

Smedley  might  even  have  won  the  award  in 
a match  described  in  the  April  1 9 1 5 issue  of  the 


OAC  Review,  dug  up  by  Umphrey  on  a visit  to 
the  library  archives:  “In  the  finals  of  the  welter- 
weight, Smedley  ’18  won  from  McCulloch  ’16. 
McCulloch  showed  better  form  and  better 
style,  but  Smedley  had  it  on  him  in  condition 
and  also  had  a defence  that  was  hard  to  break. 
They  had  to  go  an  extra  round  to  satisfy  the 
judges,  but  before  it  was  over,  McCulloch  was 
out  of  wind  and  had  to  quit.” 

Those  officials  would  have  been  faculty 
members.  A separate  Review  article  about  box- 
ing reads:  “Prof.  Squirrel  and  Mr.  Springer  of- 
ficiated as  judges,  while  Prof.  Unwin  refereed.” 


Squirrel  was  a professor  of  field  husbandry, 
Unwin  was  a lecturer  in  French  and  English  as 
well  as  a coach.  Both  may  even  have  been 
working  at  Smedley’s  winning  bout. 

Shortly  before  that  match,  Smedley  had 
signed  up  for  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force.  He  was  hardly  the  only  one.  An  OAC 
Review  editorial  written  in  early  1916  said: 
“The  outlook  for  athletics  during  the  ensuing 
year  is  somewhat  hazy.  The  war  has  reduced 
our  student  body  quite  appreciably,  and  those 
boys  who  have  gone  to  the  front  are  playing  a 
bigger  game.” 


Smedley  landed  in  D Company  of  the  38th 
Battalion,  according  to  the  unit’s  draft  list  and 
his  enlistment  papers.  The  latter,  completed  in 
Guelph  March  16,  1915,  provide  a few  more 
details.  He’d  been  bom  in  England  in  the 
spring  of  1890.  While  an  OAC  student,  he’d 
signed  up  for  militia  training  on  campus. 

By  the  time  he  enlisted,  Smedley  was  just 
shy  of  his  25th  birthday.  He  stood  5’5",  had 
brown  eyes  and  light  brown  hair,  and  had  a 
birthmark  on  his  left  temple. 

The  38th  Battalion  ended  up  in  Europe  and 
saw  action  in  France  and  Belgium,  including 
fighting  at  Vimy  Ridge,  Passchendaele  and  the 
Somme  offensive. 

Smedley’s  name  was  included  in  the  1916 
OAC  Libranni  yearbook  in  a list  called  “Men  of 
Class  T8  Who  Answered  the  Empire’s  Call  to 
Arms  Before  Entering  the  Second  Year.”  He 
was  listed  again  in  the  1917  yearbook  among 
the  1918  honour  roll  of  students  who  had  en- 
listed for  service  overseas. 

His  name  doesn’t  appear  again  — not 
among  college  casualties  in  the  1918  yearbook, 
not  on  the  commemorative  plaque  in  War  Me- 
morial Hall  and  not  in  a casualty  list  main- 
tained by  Veterans  Affairs.  Maybe  he  returned 
to  farming  without  completing  his  degree.  Per- 
haps he  never  returned  to  Canada  at  all. 

Boxing  continued  on  campus  at  least  into 
the  1950s,  twinned  with  wrestling  under  the 
banner  of  the  OAC  interfaculty  assault-at- 
arms  team. 

Do  you  have  a “From  the  Archives”  story  to 
share?  If  you’ve  recently  found  a treasure 
while  visiting  or  using  the  U of  G Library 
archives,  let  us  know.  Maybe  there’s  a story  in 
there.  Contact  Andrew  Vowles  at  Ext.  53864 
or  a.vowles@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


From  Canada  to  Kenya  and  Back 

Guelph  student , Kenyan  grad  share  thoughts  on  world  view-broadening  exchange  experiences 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHEN  FOURTH-YEAR  interna- 
tional development  student 
Whitney  Radforth  travelled  to  Kenya 
earlier  this  year,  she  had  done  her 
research  and  thought  she  knew  what 
to  expect.  She  was  going  to  be 
teaching  English  and  math  to 
children  in  one  of  the  largest  slums 
in  Africa,  and  she  knew  she’d  be 
faced  with  poverty  and  government 
corruption  on  a level  not  seen  in 
Canada. 

And,  yes,  she  did  encounter  the 
problems  with  sanitation,  health 
care  and  living  conditions  she’d  an- 
ticipated. But  there  were  some  sur- 
prises, too.  Radforth  says  the  biggest 
was  the  hopeful  and  positive  outlook 
of  most  of  the  people  she  met. 

“1  thought  people  living  in  such 
poor  conditions  would  feel  down 
' and  discouraged  with  their  situation, 
but  that  wasn’t  the  case  at  all.  And  I 
found  the  people  were  very  friendly 
and  welcoming.  There  are  fewer  dis- 
tractions there,  so  people  talk  to  each 
other  more  and  relate  in  a deeper 
way.” 

Radforth  spent  the  summer  in 
I Kenya,  then  returned  to  U of  G in 
September.  During  her  stay  in  Af- 
| rica,  she  met  Amos  Gona,  a recent 
I university  graduate  in  business  and 
j information  technology  from  Kenya 
■ who  has  now  come  to  Guelph  to 


work  for  the  Elliott  Community  for 
18  months. 

Both  Radforth  and  Gona’s  work 
experiences  were  arranged  through 
AIESEC,  which  is  the  largest  stu- 
dent-run organization  in  the  world, 
linking  students  and  recent  gradu- 
ates to  international  work  and  vol- 
unteer opportu-  nities. 

Because  Gona  had  never  been 
outside  Africa  before  coming  here, 
much  is  new  to  him,  including  snow. 
“I’m  looking  forward  to  making  a 
snowman  or  a snowwoman  and 
throwing  snowballs,”  he  says. 

By  February  or  March,  he  may  be 
a little  less  enthusiastic  about  the 
joys  of  Canadian  winters,  but  even  if 
snow  loses  its  appeal,  Gona  is  finding 
lots  to  like  about  the  Great  White 
North.  Coming  from  a developing 
country,  he  says  he’s  been  impressed 
by  such  things  as  efficient  public 
transportation,  the  Canadian 
health-care  system  and  the  security 
of  the  country. 

Both  Gona  and  Radforth  have 
high  praise  for  AIESEC’s  work. 
“Through  AIESEC,  you  get  broader 
views  of  the  world,”  says  Gona.  “You 
have  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
people  from  different  countries,  to 
exchange  views,  to  build  networks. 
You  build  your  understanding  of 
different  cultures.” 

Radforth  says  she  especially  val- 


ued the  support  she  received  in 
Kenya. 

“When  you  go  on  an  exchange, 
you  have  the  whole  AIESEC  chapter 
there  helping  you.  You’re  not  alone. 
And  you’re  also  not  there  with  a 
bunch  of  other  interns  — your  sup- 
port is  coming  from  locals,  who  re- 
ally understand  the  community  and 
the  culture.” 

Food,  of  course,  is  a big  part  of 
any  culture.  Radforth  says  of  the 
Kenyan  food  she  ate:  “The  food  was 
good,  but  very  basic.  Ugali  is  one  of 
the  staples  — it’s  a kind  of  cornmeal 
paste  that  is  cooked  like  a pound 
cake  and  eaten  with  your  hands.  The 
fruit  was  so  abundant  there.  I could 
pick  it  from  the  trees  in  the  backyard, 
and  there  were  street  vendors  every- 
where selling  it.  We  had  mangoes, 
oranges,  bananas,  avocados,  lemons 
— and  the  mangoes  were  the  best  in 
the  world.” 

Gona  admits  he  misses  the  Ken- 
yan foods  he  grew  up  with  but  says 
he’s  been  able  to  find  some  ingredi- 
ents and  is  doing  some  of  his  own 
cooking.  “I  did  try  a Big  Mac  once,” 
he  says,  but  he  found  its  taste  didn’t 
match  the  hype  surrounding  it. 

When  it  comes  to  social  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries, 
Gona  notes  that  divorce  rates  are 
very  low  in  Kenya,  much  lower  than 
in  Canada. 


“In  Kenya,  marriage  is  a long  pro- 
cess,” he  says.  “The  bride  is  taken 
from  her  family  and  given  to  her 
husband,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  fam- 
ily a dowry.  And  some  tribes  — there 
are  42  different  ones  in  Kenya  — al- 
low men  to  have  more  than  one 
wife.” 

Radforth  adds  that  Kenyan  peo- 
ple are  generally  more  religious  than 
Canadians. 

“The  church  plays  a bigger  role  in 
the  lives  of  young  people  in  Kenya 
than  it  does  here,”  she  says.  “Also,  I 
think  children  really  respect  and 
abide  by  their  parents’  rules  and 
wishes,  more  than  in  Canada.” 

Gona  and  Radforth  disagree 
about  where  the  people  are  more 
friendly.  She  was  impressed  by  how 
welcoming  her  Kenyan  hosts  were, 
but  he  insists  the  Canadians  he’s  met 
here  are  friendlier  than  the  people  in 
Kenya. 

Both  agree,  though,  that  the  ex- 


perience of  working  in  another 
country  has  affected  them  pro- 
foundly. 

“The  priorities  in  my  life  have 
switched,”  says  Radforth.  “I  appreci- 
ate relationships  on  a deeper  level, 
and  I have  a new  understanding  of 
what’s  important  and  what  makes 
me  happy.” 

Gona  sees  this  experience  open- 
ing up  new  opportunities  for  his  fu- 
ture. “I’m  improving  my  skills  and 
getting  to  know  more  people  in  my 
field.” 

And  how  are  Kenyans  and  Cana- 
dians alike?  Radforth  is  quick  to  an- 
swer that  one.  “They  all  like  to  party 
the  same  way,”  she  laughs,  then  adds 
more  seriously:  “That’s  one  thing 
I’ve  learned  from  this  experience. 
People  are  really  all  the  same.  We 
may  look  different,  we  may  come 
from  different  backgrounds,  but  re- 
ally we  all  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon.” 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Antique  mahogany  Duncan  Phyfe 
dining  table  with  four  chairs,  large 
square  glass  coffee  table  with  solid 
brass  legs,  Melody,  Ext.  54337,  836- 
6264  or  m.wren@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Cherrywood  entertainment  centre, 
six  by  four  feet,  519-821-6499. 


Bunk  bed,  varnished  solid  birch, 
under-bed  drawers,  rails  and  lad- 
ders, can  also  be  used  as  two  separate 
beds,  photo  available,  rita@engcorp. 
com. 


2002  Kia  Sedona  family  van,  blue, 
89,000  km,  good  condition,  519- 
763-2307  after  5 p.m.  or 
aoskarss@uoguelph.ca. 


Trampoline  exerciser,  single-person 
size,  three-foot  diameter,  excellent 
condition,  519-837-3809. 


Christmas  trees,  choose  your  own  or 
freshly  cut,  pine  plus  good  selection 
of  pruned  spruce  up  to  20  feet,  no 
herbicides  or  pesticides,  Blackberry 
Bog  just  south  of  Elora,  519-843- 
5915. 


Wool  Indian  carpet,  eight  by  10  feet, 
hand-knotted,  cream  with  moss 
green/gold  border;  Jacobean-style 
antique  settee,  green  velour  uphol- 
stery, two  matching  chairs  without 
arms,  photos  available,  htel@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Responsible  housesitter  for  two  to 
12  months  in  or  around  Guelph, 
experience  with  property  manage- 
ment, references,  519-766-9090  or 
rebekah  jamieson@hotmail.com. 


Experienced  housesitter  to  care  for 
your  home  in  Guelph,  references 
available,  prefer  long-term  situation, 
519-749-9984. 


House-cleaning  service,  competitive 
rates,  excellent  references,  519-821- 
8804. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  second-level  apart- 
ment in  quiet  semi  close  to  Exhibi- 
tion Park,  parking,  separate  laundry, 
storage,  suitable  for  quiet  single  or 
couple,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able immediately,  $950  a month, 
Wilfred,  Ext.  54023  or  wilfred@ 
pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
street  downtown,  partially  fur- 
nished, two  baths,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  suitable  for  visiting  faculty, 
available  Jan.  1 to  April  30  (negotia- 
ble), $1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
jschack@uoguelph.ca  or  gkelley@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  well-maintained  bungalow  in 
quiet  neighbourhood,  separate 
entrance,  laundry,  parking  for  one 
vehicle,  walking  distance  to  down- 
town, parks,  shopping  and  bus  stop, 
suitable  for  mature  or  grad  student, 
available  now,  $700  a month  inclu- 


sive, 5 1 9-664- 1 486  or  send  e-mail  to 
RPHoltslander@hotmail.com. 


One-bedroom  condo  close  to  down- 
town and  campus,  immaculate, 
15-foot  ceilings,  central  air,  parking, 
five  appliances,  fireplace,  available 
Feb.  1,  $950  a month,  photos  avail- 
able, guelphloft4rent@hotmail.com. 


Furnished  bedroom  in  basement, 
private  three-piece  bath,  responsible 
female  student  preferred,  available 
Jan.  1,  $425  a month  inclusive, 
Cynthia,  519-767-  0122  evenings  or 
ccheesem@  uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519-836- 
6745  or  fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Overnight  nanny  for  two  weeks  out 
of  every  six,  ladams@lsd.uoguelph. 
ca. 


FOUND 


iPod  found  in  front  of  Johnston  Hall 
Nov.  30,  contact  Michael,  Ext.  53147 
or  mboterma@uoguelph.ca,  to  iden- 
tify and  claim  it. 


To  Truly  Know  and 
Understand  Animals 

Get  to  know  things  from 
the  animal's  perspective. 

Claudia  Hehr, 

Animal  Communications 
Specialist,  Author, 
Speaker,  Coach. 

Private  consultations,  tele-classes, 
seminars,  group  discounts. 

www.claudiahehr.com 
Tel.:  705-434-4679 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
SHORT/LONG  TERM 
2-Bedroom  Furnished  Condo 
Ideal  for  business  or  relocating 
professionals.  Walk  in  with  only 
your  suitcase  to  upscale, 
beautifully  decorated,  immaculate 
condo  in  historical  Phoenix  Mill. 

Centrally  located  in  Guelph. 
Jacuzzi,  1 1/2  bathrooms,  cable, 
A/C,  ensuite  laundry,  parking, 
controlled  entrance,  fitness  room. 
SI  ,495  a month. 

Carol,  519-823-1857 
or  intelrent@hotmall.com. 


! 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Toll  Freo 

1-800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

k\\i  Waterloo 
A aJI  Insurance 

Visit  us  al  www.oconomlcallnsuranoe.cofn 


I 


Blackberry  Bog 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Harvest  Your  Own 
or 

Freali  Cut 

ELORA  FERGUS 

S&EUTCH  \' 

RR#2 

ELORA.  ON  CTHD7  . 

(#*"6)  \ I A 

519-843  5915  * 


A 


Cfyanybor 

Cf^oif 


Handel 


December  22,  2007,  8:00  pm  *>■»»«»*» 

r on  period  Instruments 


River  Run  Centre,  Guelph 


Gerald  Neufeld 


Jennie  Such 
Patrida  Green 
Eric  Shaw 
Michael  Donovan 


soprano 

alto 

tenor 

bass 


^PGET^ 

^ Dr.  John  Bllgh  ' 
Propheric  Words  and 
Inspired  Music 
6:45  - 7:30  p.m. 


Tickets  $30  (students  $10) 


| 4 tickets  for  $100 


tu  vct  Run  Caine  | 519-763  3000  | www.riverrun.ca 


... 


GOURMET  MARKET 


TURKEY  “YULE”  LOVE 

Remember  us  this  holiday  season  for 
Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

Turkeys,  Capons,  Ducks  & Geese 

Phone  orders  welcome.  Please  call  ahead  to 
reserve  for  Dec.  23  or  Dec.  24  pickup. 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrightjust  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 

Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

S £ 519-763-2284 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  In  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Don’t  Dress  for 
Dinner  by  Marc  Camoletti  continues 
weekends  until  Dec.  15.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Cost  is 
$59.  Order  tickets  at  Ext.  54110. 


SEMINARS 


“Anti-Growth  Factor  Receptor 
Therapy  in  Cancer”  is  the  topic  of 
Tony  Mutsaers  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  Dec.  7. 
On  Dec.  14,  PhD  candidate 
Mohamed  Faizal  Abdul-Careem 
considers  “Marek’s  Disease  Virus 
Infection  in  Chickens:  Host 

Response  at  the  Site  of  Virus  Shed- 
ding.” The  seminars  begin  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  pres- 
ents Linda  Johnson  of  the  Steacie 
Institute  for  Molecular  Sciences, 
National  Research  Council  of  Can- 
ada, discussing  “Nanoscale  Imaging 
of  Membrane  Domains:  From  Sup- 
ported Membranes  to  Cells”  Dec.  10 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 


Drop-in  clinics  for  instructors  using 
Blackboard  continue  Wednesdays 
from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  McLaughlin 
200-A. 


The  "Teaching  on  the  Edge”  discus- 
sion group,  which  meets  to  share 
innovative  teaching  methods  and 
philosophies,  holds  its  final  session 
of  the  semester  Dec.  12. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Colette  Ward,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  6 at  1:30  p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“Long-Term  Correlates  of  Lake 
Whitefish  Recruitment  in  Eastern 
Lake  Ontario  Spanning  an  Ecosys- 
tem Regime  Shift.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Kevin  McCann  and  David 
Noakes. 


The  final  examination  of  Kelly 
McNichols,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy, is  Dec.  12  at  2 p.m.  in  science 
complex  3317.  The  thesis  is  “Host 
Fish  and  Population  Dynamics  of 
Species-at-Risk  Freshwater  Mussels 
in  Ontario.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Joe  Ackerman  and  Gerry  Mackie. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Cameron  Wagg,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  13  at  2 p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“Growth  Response  of  Two  Co- 
occurring Conifer  Tree  Species  to 


Native  Mycorrhiza,  Soil  Fertility  and 
Seed  Source  Elevation.”  The  advisers 
are  Profs.  Brian  Husband  and  Larry 
Peterson. 


The  final  examination  of  Michelle 
Farwell,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Dec.  17  at  2 p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 3317.  The  thesis  is  “Divergent 
Foraging  Tactics  in  YOY  Brook  Char 
(Salvelinus  fontinalis ) Explained  by 
Different  Perceptual  Worlds.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin. 


The  final  examination  of  Cynthia 
Neudoerffer,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
rural  studies  program,  is  Dec.  1 8 at  2 
p.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture  143. 
The  thesis  is  “An  Analysis  of  Rural 
Watershed  Adaptation  Dynamics: 
Building  Social-Ecological  Resil- 
ience to  Climate  Change  on  the 
Canadian  Prairies.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews,  Popu- 
lation Medicine. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


A candlelight  vigil  to  remember  the 
14  women  killed  in  the  Montreal 
massacre  and  the  dozens  of  women 
and  children  killed  by  intimate  part- 
ners in  Ontario  each  year  will  be  held 
Dec.  6 at  6:30  p.m.  in  St.  George’s 
Square.  The  Waterloo  Region’s  vigil 
begins  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Cambridge 
Centre  for  the  Arts. 


Canadian  Blood  Services  holds 
blood  donor  clinics  weekdays  at  130 


Silvercreek  Pkwy.  N.  and  encourages 
groups  to  celebrate  the  holiday  sea- 
son by  making  donations  together. 
To  booka  time,  call  519-837-4564  or 
send  e-mail  to  sharon.delisle@ 
blood. ca. 


Harcourt  United  Church  is  hosting  a 
letter-writing  campaign  Dec.  6 from 
noon  to  2 p.m.  in  response  to  the 
human  rights  violations  suffered  by 
aboriginal  women  in  Canada,  as 
identified  by  Amnesty  International. 
For  more  information,  contact  Rev. 
Monica  Moore  at  519-824-4177  or 
office@harcourtuc.ca. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  performs 
Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  22  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Call  519-763- 
3000  for  tickets. 


The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  offering  a free  workshop  called 
“Take  Back  the  Season”  Dec.  14  at  1 
p.m.  To  register,  call  519-823-5806, 
Ext.  33  or  52. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  led  by 
Noel  Edison  present  an  evening  of 
Christmas  carols  and  anecdotes  nar- 
rated by  Canon  Robert  Hulse  Dec. 
20  and  22  at  5 and  8 p.m.  at  St.  John’s 
Church  in  Elora.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  519-846-0331  orvisitwww. 
elorafestival.com. 


St.  George’s  Church  hosts  its  15th 
annual  Christmas  Carol  Sing  Dec.  8 


at  2 p.m.,  featuring  the  Salvation 
Army  Citadel  Band  and  the  St. 
George’s  Choir. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  The  Snowman  Dec.  16  at  2 
and  4 p.m.  and  "Dreams  of  Vienna” 
Jan.  1 at  3 p.m.,  both  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Call  519-763-3000  for 
tickets. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  hosts  a Christmas  Fes- 
tival Dec.  9 from  noon  to  4 p.m. 


The  Theatre  Guelph  production  of 
Clue:  The  Musical  runs  Dec.  7 to  16 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  519-763-3000. 


Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual 
fundraiser,  F6te  Romantique.  Grand 
prize  is  a gourmet  dinner  for  six  in 
an  area  heritage  home.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.guelpharts. 
Ca/guelphartscouncil. 


The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  presents  its  15th  annual 
Christmas  Carols  by  Candlelight 
featuring  the  Guelph  Chamber 
Choir  Dec.  5 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Church.  For  tickets,  call 
519-836-7672. 


Parkview  Children’s  Choir  presents 
“Miracle  on  Main  Street”  Dec.  15 
and  16  at  6 p.m.  at  89  Speedvale  Ave. 
E.  For  details,  call  519-822-7602. 


Cottage  Book  Covers  the  Waterfront 

New  reference  guide  by  U of  G biologist  and  grad  tells  you  everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  cottage  life 


\ BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The  HILLBILLY  HOT  tub  didn’t  get  in.  But 
just  about  anything  else  cottagers  might 
want  to  know  about  life  in  and  around  their 
lakeside  retreat  is  included  in  a new  reference 
guide  published  by  retired  zoology  professor 
Gerry  Mackie  and  U of  G graduate  Laura 
Taylor. 

The  Cottage  Bible  is  a how-to  book  and  a 
guide  to  plants,  animals  and  ecosystems  typi- 
cally found  in  cottage  country.  Containing  300 
pages  and  more  than  1,000  full-colour  photos, 
the  book  was  published  this  fall  by  Boston  Mills 
Press. 

Its  seven  chapters  cover  lakes  and  water- 
quality  issues,  boating,  swimming,  fishing, 
wildlife,  cottage  operations  and  off-season  ac- 
tivities. Mackie  says  it’s  written  for  both  novice 
and  experienced  cottagers  in  northeastern 
North  America,  particularly  around  the  Great 
Lakes. 


“One  thing  I’m  really  proud  of  in  the  book  is 
the  science,”  says  Taylor,  who  completed  an 
English  major  and  a biology  minor  at  U of  G in 
1998.  She  points  to  the  lake  chapter’s  discussion 
of  watersheds,  water  quality  and  eutrophication 
(a  process  where  excessive  nutrients  in  the  wa- 
ter boost  plant  growth,  depriving  animal  life  of 
oxygen).  “It’s  all  here  in  as  much  depth  as  you 
want  to  go.” 

The  book  draws  on  the  co-authors’  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  cottage  life.  Mackie  grew  up 
in  Capreol,  north  of  Sudbury,  where  he  helped 
his  father  build  a cottage  on  Post  Lake  in  1968. 
The  cottage  — or  “camp”  in  northern  Ontario 
parlance  — has  no  phone  or  electricity  and  is 
accessible  only  by  a combination  of  a 
four-wheel-drive  vehicle  and  a homemade  raft. 

Mackie’s  family  visits  about  six  times  a year 
for  up  to  three  weeks  at  a time.  He  has  practi- 
cally rebuilt  the  camp  during  the  past  four  de- 
cades. 


“Gerry’s  the  quintessential  camp  dude,” 
says  Taylor,  describing  her  former  professor’s 
seeming  ability  to  build  or  repair  anything.  “His 
knowledge  is  encyclopedic.” 

She  has  visited  a friend’s  cottage  south  of  Al- 
gonquin Park  since  childhood.  “It’s  one  of  the 
only  places  where  I feel  like  I’m  home.  There’s  a 
part  of  my  soul  that  lives  in  cottage  country.” 

A freelance  writer  and  photographer,  Taylor 
also  works  for  an  environmental  consulting 
firm  in  Guelph.  In  2005,  she  had  a literary 
memoir  called  A Taste  for  Paprika  published  by 
Penguin.  She  took  many  of  the  photos  in  The 
Cottage  Bible,  including  one  snapped  30  feet 
away  from  a black  bear  rooting  through  a town 
dump.  Co-writing  the  book  also  helped  her 
conquer  a phobia  not  of  bears  but  of  a common 
freshwater  bane.  “I’m  no  longer  afraid  of 
bloodsuckers  and  leeches.” 

Three  years  ago,  Mackie  asked  her  to  help 
him  rewrite  a manuscript.  About  a dozen  pub- 


lishers had  already  turned  down  his  book, 
which  he  had  originally  envisioned  as  a science 
text.  Together  they  reshaped  his  treatise  into  an 
accessible  guide  to  cottage  life. 

“So  instead  of  a chapter  on  fishes,  there’s 
now  a chapter  on  fishing,”  says  Taylor.  "And 
there’s  no  longer  a benthic  chapter,”  chuckles 
Mackie,  adding  that  he  managed  to  distil  his 
discussion  of  zebra  mussels  and  other  lake  bot- 
tom-feeders— his  longtime  research  interest  at 
Guelph  — to  a single  page. 

He  has  published  more  than  130  research 
papers  and  four  books,  including  a text  on 
North  American  clams  and  a book  on  aquatic 
ecosystems. 

He’s  happy  with  how  The  Cottage  Bible 
turned  out,  although  he  wishes  the  publisher 
had  included  his  own  cottage  stories,  including 
a favourite:  how  to  make  a “hillbilly  hot  tub” 
using  an  aluminum  boat,  copper  tubing  and  a 
campfire. 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING  AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies?  Breathe  cleaner  air 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast  and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria  on  upholstered  furniture  ^ 

STEAMATW.  * L™'r‘ncrz'Jc°sts 

total  cloning  A restoration  

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic!  gpr  Call  Us  519-836-7340 


• Remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

• Remove  mildew,  mould  and  bacteria  in  air 
contaminants 
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